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To   OUB  Beadebs. — We  issue  the  first  number  of   The  Thinkeb  to  the 
reading  public  with  much   pleasure    and    with    considerable    confidence, 
assured  that  the  high  and  scholarly  character  of  its  contents  will  at  once 
be  recognized  and  acknowledged.     We  would  fain  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  Magazine  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  distinct  place  of  its  own,  which 
has  hitherto  been  left  vacant  in  literature.     The  best  Biblical  and  Theo- 
logical  papers   contained  in  the  Foreign   Journals .  have  never   before,  so 
far    as    we    know,    been     rendered    adequately    accessible    to    English 
readers.      This  will  be  one  of  our   special   features,  and  we  much  regret 
that  difficulty  in  obtaining  some  of  the  Foreign   Magazines  has  impaired 
the    completeness   of   this   department  in  our  present  issue.      It  will  in 
future  embrace  a  much  larger  number  of  Beviews.    We  hope  for  success, 
but    cannot   command  it,  and  shall  do  our  best  to  deserve  it.     We  have 
much    in    our    favour  in   having   obtained   the  aid  of   a  large   and   able 
band  of   Contributors,  and   in  having  arranged  a  useful  and  varied  pro- 
gramme   which    will    be    gradually    unfolded    during    the    year.       But 
the  price  of  the  Magazine,  which  is  higher  than   usual  in  these  days  of 
cheap   literature,  and   also  the   scholarly   ideal   at   which   we   aim,  may 
impede   our   progress.      If   this  should  prove   to  be  the  case,  after  fair 
trial,  we  shall  abandon  the  venture  ;  we  shall  not  unduly  prolong  a  lingering 
hfe.     We  ask  all  Beaders  who  appreciate  our  Magazine  to  recommend  it 
to  their  friends,  and  to  promote  its  circulation  in  any  other  convenient 
way.    Our  next  number  will  contain  papers  on  Prof.  Gheyne's  Bampton 
Lectures  on    the    Psalms,  and   on    Canon    Driver's    Introduction  to   the 
Old   Testament.      Our    pages    are    open    to  Criticism    by  our    Beaders, 
provided  it  is  competent   and    reverent :    fair  discussion  will  always  be 
welcomed.    This  Magazine  will  not  advocate  any  special  School  of  Thought 
or  Critical  Opinion ;  it  will  endeavour  to  pursue  Truth  wherever  it  is  likely 
to  be  found,  we  trust  with  caution  as  well  as  with  courage.     We  much  regret 
that  several  important  papers  are  crowded  out  of  our  present  issue.     We 
shall  give  prizes  during  the  year  for  Beviews  of  Books  and  for  Expository 
Papers,  the  first  of  which  is  announced  in  our  Notices  to  Correspondents. 
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Dbliveb  us  fbom  Evil. — An  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  deals  with 
the  last  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  commenting  on  Bishop  Lightfoot's 
treatment  of  this  vexed  question  in  his  posthufnous  work,  On  a  Fresh 
Bevision  of  the  English  New  Testament  The  English  Revisers,  with  whom 
the  American  seem  to  coincide,  render  drrh  rov  wovr^pov,  "  from  the  evil 
one "  (with  ''  or,  evil "  in  the  margin)  ;  and  the  Bishop,  as  one  of 
the  company  of  Bevisers,  gives  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  decide  upon  this  translation.  1.  '''O  wovrjpost 
the  evil  one,  is  a  common  expression  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
occurs  three  or  four  times  as  often  as  to  rrovT)pov,  the  evil  thing." 
The  actual  fact  is,  the  masculine  is  used  perhaps  seven  times,  the 
neuter  twice  certainly,  and  four  times  more  possibly.  Two  of  the  seven 
cases  are  doubtful,  so  that  really  nothing  can  be  proved  from  counting  the 
instances  of  usage.  Further,  in  the  speech  of  the  time,  the  devil  was  not 
usually  called  6  irovT)p6s,  in  fact,  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  xiii.  19) 
and  two  or  three  times  in  the  Epistles.  2.  "  The  word  '  temptation ' 
suggests  the  mention  of  the  tempter,  which  gives  fi^ — dA.A.a  its  proper  force ; 
the  neuter  nullifies  the  strong  opposition  implied  by  these  particles,  for 
*  temptation '  is  not  co-extensive  with  '  evil.' "  But  this  is  making  too  much 
of  iXYj — dA.A.a,  which  does  not  require  the  clauses  to  be  exact  counterparts. 
No  one  feels  any  incongruity  in  the  antithesis  as  presented  in  the  Authorized 
Version, ''  Bring  us  not  into  solicitations  to  evil,  but  deliver  us  from  it."  The 
tempter  is  indeed  virtually  implied,  but  needs  not  to  be  specially  mentioned. 
3.  *'  The  omission  of  the  clause  by  Luke  is  intelligible  only  if  rov  wovrfpov 
be  masculine,  the  tempter  being  practically  involved  in  temptation,  but  not 
so  if  the  neuter  be  adopted."  But  the  neuter  does  not  make  the  second 
clause  an  independent  proposition,  and  Luke  merely  abridges  the  petition. 
Luke,  too,  omits  '*  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,"  which  is 
surely  an  independent  petition.  4.  "If  moral  evil  is  meant,  d/ia/sria,  wovrjpCa, 
or  dvo/iia  should  have  been  used."  On  the  contrary,  neither  of  these 
words  would  have  conveyed  the  broad  signification  of  evil  conduct,  evil 
influences,  evil  ones,  which  to  wovrjpbv  suggests.  5.  "If  we  acknowledge 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  references  to  '  that  which  is  evil '  are  much 
more  frequent  and  prominent  than  the  mention  of  Satan,  we  must  remember 
that  the  devil  appears  therein  very  seldom  under  any  designation,  and  that  the 
Septuagint  version  did  not  fix  finally  theological  diction."  But  the  influence 
of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  minds  of  Christ's  hearers  did  not  depend  on 
either  of  the  above  considerations,  but  on  the  habits  of  thought  induced  by 
these  Scriptures  read  in  the  synagogues.  6.  "The  Fathers  almost  universally 
take  the  expression  as  masculine."  But  is  their  exegesis  always  reliable? 
And  the  Fathers  in  other  instances  differ  from  the  New  Testament  in  their 
use  of  TToirrfpos.  Also,  they  give  more  prominence  to  the  personal  Satan  than 
the  New  Testament  does.  On  the  whole,  the  writer  concludes  that  a  servile 
following  of  the  Greek  Fathers  has  led  to  the  masculine  rendering,  and  that 
the  true  interpretation  regards  the  expression  as  neuter. 
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The  Book  of  Numbers. — On  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
there  is  a  valuable  contribution  in  the  new  volume  of  the  American 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  (New  York),  which  is  reviewed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  The  exposition  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Steele,  who  decides  that  the  latter  book  contains  plain  declara- 
tions of  its  authorship  in  chap,  zxxiii.  2  and  xxxvi.  13,  and  that  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  Joshua's  possession  of  the  Torah,  i.  7,  8,  and  his  use  of  the 
book  in  dividing  the  land  and  assigning  the  Levitical  cities.  Moses,  too, 
undoubtedly  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  which  was  practised 
among  the  Egyptians  centuries  before  his  era.  And  the  book  could  not 
have  been  the  production  of  a  later  age,  because  it  is  quoted,  or  alluded  to, 
as  the  work  of  Moses  by  a  succession  of  writers  from  Joshua  to  Christ.  No 
man  subsequent  to  Moses  combined  the  knowledge  and  experience  exhibited 
herein.  A  forger  would  not,  in  pointing  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  convey  the 
impression  that  the  Canaanites  were  to  be  inmiediately  expelled,  but  would 
have  shaped  his  story  to  suit  the  facts.  Other  arguments  pointing  to  the 
same  conclusion  are  adduced  ;  and  the  difiGiculties  which  some  have  seen  in 
phraseology,  style,  and  acquaintance  with  Palestine  are  completely  cleared 
away  by  closer  etymological  knowledge,  and  considerations  drawn  from 
Moses'  previous  life,  and  from  recent  researches  in  Egyptian  history. 

Isaiah — one  ob  many? — The  question] of  the  Unity  of  Isaiah  is  still 
exciting  wide  interest,  and  to  many  it  will  seem  that  the  higher  criticism, 
which  decides  for  the   dual  or  plural    authorship,  has  the  best  of  the 
argument.      This  conclusion  is  maintained  by  two  new  writers,  the  Bev. 
G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  Bev.  Buchanan  Blake,  How  to  Bead 
Isaiah.    The  former,  while  sturdily  asserting  the  Exilic  origin  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  second  part,  chaps,  xl.-lxviii.,  does  not  deny  the  supernatural, 
and  indeed  holds  that  no  question  of  doctrine  is  involved  in  the  discussion ; 
but  he  considers  that  while  the  sacred  writer  might  have  been  inspired  to 
foretell  events,  the  mention  of  Gyrus  is  not  a  prophecy,  but  a  statement  of 
the  fulfilment  of  past  prophecy.      He  has  already  appeared,  and  is  now  on 
the  point  of  delivering  his  blow  on  Babylon.     Mr.  Blake  does  not  discuss 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  but  contents  himself  with  affirming  that  the  point 
of  view  therein  taken,  and  the  historical  condition  imphed,  preclude  t^e  opinion 
that  these  chapters  are  genuine.    The  contrary  side  of  the  discussion  is  boldly 
taken  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  who,  in  A  Popular  Argument  for  the  Unity  of  Isaiah 
(London  :  James  Clarke  &  Co.),  shows  that  the  ''  higher  criticism  "  is  not 
irreversible,  that  the  tendency  to  multiply  the  authors  of  the  book  has 
gathered  strength  in  its  course,  so  that  the  work  is  reduced  to  a  mere  medley 
of  compositions,  and  that  in  order  to  confirm  their  crude  theories,  critics 
obscure  or  deny  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text,  and  often  part  with  essential 
truths  under  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  are  preserving  spiritual  realities. 
The  controversy  recalls  Lewis  Carrol's  ironical  verdict  touching  the  Homeric 
Poems,  viz.,  that  they  were  not  written  by  Homer,  but  by  another  person 
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of  the  same  name ;  only  here  the  poet  or  poets  had  passed  utterly  into 
oblivion  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  merely  a  few  years  after 
the  supposed  date  of  the  writers. 

An  Intebpolation  in  some  Histobical  Books  of  the  Bible. — There 
is  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  BibUotheca  Sacra  entitled,  somewhat 
enigmatically,  ''A  Canonical  Formula  introducing  certain  Historical  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament/'  and  written  by  Professor  J.  A.  Paine.  It  is  a  praise- 
worthy attempt  to  explain  two  apparent  errors  in  the  Scriptures  hitherto  not 
elucidated  satisfactorily.  The  difficulty  first  attacked  is  found  in  Judges  i., 
where  it  is  asserted  that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Palestine  was  subdued 
and  its  inhabitants  exterminated  "  after  the  death  of  Joshua  "  ;  whereas  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  these  events  are  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
Joshua  himself.  The  second  difficulty  occurs  in  Euth  i.  1,  which  opens  vTith 
the  words,  '*  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  Judges  judged/'  &c. 
From  the  genealogies  that  follow  it  must  be  inferred  that  Boaz  was  contem- 
porary with  Eli;  and  the  whole  action  and  surroundings  of  this  idyl 
are  utterly  contrariant  to  the  spirit  of  the  savage  and  turbulent  era  of  the 
Judges.  Dr.  Paine's  short  and  easy  method  of  explaining  away  these  errors 
is  to  look  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Buth  as  interpo- 
lations introduced  by  the  first  framer  of  the  Canon  to  indicate  sequence 
without  much  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  form  in  each  case  (comp. 
Joshua  i.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  1 ;  2  Kings  i.  1).  The  formula  was  not  required  in 
any  of  these  passages,  and  its  removal  rids  the  history  of  anachronisms  and 
tautologies.  Of  course,  all  this  is  pure  assumption,  but  it  is  not  the  outcome 
of  irreverent  criticism,  and  is  very  possibly  correct. 

Canon  Deiveb  on  the  Books  op  the  Law. — Principal  Cave,  who  has 
more  than  once  found  himself  constrained  to  do  battle  with  Professor 
Driver  in  the  interests  of  conservative  criticism,  enters  the  lists  again  in 
the  pages  of  the  Contempora/ry  Beview,  and  deals  with  one  portion  of  the 
Professor's  new  work,  Introdtiction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Clark's  ''  International  Theological 
Library."  Dr.  Cave  combats  Canon  Driver's  extreme  views  concerning 
the  composition  and  authorship  of  the  Books  of  the  Law  (excluding 
Cenesis),  and  upholds  the  Journal  theory,  which  considers  the  homogeneity 
of  these  books  to  be  due  to  their  contemporaneousness  with  the  events 
described.  It  is  true  that  we  can  distinguish  the  Draft  code ;  the  first, 
or  Levitical,  code ;  and  the  second,  or  Deuteronomic,  code ;  but  all  the 
differences  in  these  codes,  whether  phraseological  or  historical,  are  reason- 
ably accounted  for  by  their  production  during  a  space  of  forty  years,  by 
the  change  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  alterations  required  in  enactments 
which  originally  were  intended  for  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  to  be 
modified  to  suit  life  in  Canaan. 
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Mb.  OitADBTONE  AND  Ancient  Beliefs  IN  Immobtalitt.  —  The  vpzA 
dixit  of  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  carry  that  conviction  on  theological 
subjects  which,  to  many  minds,  it  conveys  in  political  matters.  Professor 
Cheyne,  at  any  rate,  justifies  himself  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  dissenting 
from  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  statesman  arrived  in  an  article  in 
the  October  number  of  that  review.  The  Professor  finds  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  belief  in  immortality  in  any  pre-Exilic  writing,  and  will  allow 
some  possibility  of  a  vague  expression  of  the  hope  in  two  or  three  Psalms 
only  on  condition  that  these  poems  are  regarded  as  of  late  Persian  or 
early  Greek  origin,  when  Zoroastrian  ideas  had  influenced  Jewish  theology. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  hold  that  psalmists  or  prophets  borrowed  designedly 
from  Zoroaster ;  but  '*  the  example  of  this  faith  stimulated  Jewish  writers 
to  expand  their  own  germs  of  truth."  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  such  belief 
in  development ;  he  adopts,  without  much  research,  the  old  view  of  the 
existence  of  a  belief  in  inmiortality  implied  or  expressed  throughout  the 
earlier  Scriptures.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  layman  will  discover 
the  weak  element  in  the  divine's  theory  ;  but  the  controversy  cannot  be 
left  without  further  handling,  and  (irony  of  fate !)  the  Liberal  statesman 
will  doubtless  continue  passionately  to  uphold  the  conservative  side  of  the 
question. 

The  Johannean  Question. — Professor  Sanday  throws  the  weight  of 
his  great  name  on  the  side  of  the  party  which  adheres  to  the  traditional 
view  of  the  authorship  of  the  Johannine  writings.  In  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Expositor  he  maintains  that,  though  confessedly  there  is  no  formal 
attribution  of  the  authorship  to  John  till  100  years  after  their  supposed 
composition,  yet  even  so,  the  evidence  of  their  genuineness  is  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  than  that  on  which  we  rely  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
classical  authors.  But  quite  lately  old  evidence  has  been  strengthened  and 
new  proof  has  appeared.  We  know  now  that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  quoted 
in  Tatian's  Diatessaron ;  that  Justin,  Tatian's  teacher,  plainly  refers  to  the 
fourfold  Gospel ;  that  the  text  which  he  used  had  already  suffered  corrup- 
tion ;  that  Yalentinus  and  Basihdes  quoted  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  that 
there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  Hermas  had  and  used  the  books  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  Thus  the  gap  in  the  evidence  is  being  gradually  filled  up ; 
and  the  Professor  enunciates  these  conclusions :  1.  That  the  writing  (the 
Epistles  and  Eevelation  are  not  specially  included)  was  not  composed  in 
the  second  century.  2.  That  it  had  its  origin  in  some  leading  Church  circle 
at  the  time  and  in  the  place  assigned  by  tradition.  3.  That  it  is  most 
probable  that  John  was  the  author. 


THE  EPIPHANY. 
By  Ebv.  Prof.  T.  K.  Ohbynb,  D.D. 

Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  risen  upon 
thee. — Is  A.  Ix.  1. 

How  beautiful  are  the  illusions  of  the  noble-hearted  young,  and  how  tender 
we  should  be  in  dealing  with  them  !  The  world  is  before  them,  and  they 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  in  and  take  possession,  not  so  much 
for  themselves,  as  for  God,  and  all  that  that  undefinable  word  represents. 
The  world  is  before  them,  and  if  they  have  the  happiness  to  enter  it  when 
some  great  step  forward  has  been  taken  by  the  community,  when  some  great 
i^Tong  has  been  redressed,  and  some  fresh  pledges  given  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom,  they  feel  as  if  God  had  come  down  to  earth  and  visibly 
set  up  His  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  past.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  meet 
such  enthusiasm  with  the  sneer  of  the  cynic.  There  is  one  people  which 
has  for  ages  cherished  its  illusions  in  spite  of  the  most  appalling  disappoint- 
ments, and  has  found  in  this  its  strength — ^the  people  of  the  Jews.  Illusion 
is  inseparable  from  idealism,  and  though  idealism  may  learn  to  rein  itself 
in,  and  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  workaday  world,  yet  it  cannot 
abdicate  its  sway  over  the  character  without  injury  alike  to  the  man  and  to 
society.  God  permits  our  illusions ;  nay,  in  a  sense,  He  wills  them ;  for 
through  them  He  teaches  us  what  otherwise  we  should  not  be  able  to  bear ; 
and  even  when  He  providentially  breaks  them,  He  permits  the  old  idealism 
to  frame  for  itself  a  new  robe  of  illusion.  For  tflusion  is  not  delusion, 
as  the  history  of  Israel  sufficiently  shows.  Illusion  is  simply  the 
inadequate  attempt  to  imagine  what  is  to  be,  made  by  those  whose  imper- 
fect vision  cannot  discern  the  truth.  The  imaginative  faculty  which 
produces  it  is  God's  gift  to  man,  that  he  may  beautify  this  poor  world 
by  glimpses  of  a  richer  one  beyond.  Let  us  not  despise  it,  but  use  it 
prudently  and  for  the  highest  ends. 

Certainly  neither  the  Prophets  nor  the  Psalmists  despised  it.  Both  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  they  make  constant  use  of  it.  Bead 
the  prophetic  visions  in  the  Book  of  Eevelation,  or  read  those  Christian 
psalms,  the  Magnificat  and  the  Benedictus,  and  ask  yourselves  if  they 
correspond  to  the  literal  truth  of  things,  so  far  as  history  has  as  yet  revealed 
it  to  us  ?  But  who  loves  them  the  less  on  this  account  ?  And  who  loves  the 
prophecies  and  the  psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  the  less  because  they  are 
full  of  imaginative  illusions  ?  Let  us  take  one  of  them.  When  in  b.o.  515 
the  building  of  the  second  temple  was  completed,  it  seemed  as  if  Jehovah 
had  visibly  ascended  the  throne  in  the  centre  of  His  kingdom,  and  gifted 
temple-singers  burst  out  into  these  five  songs  of  praise  (Ps.  xciii.  and 
xcv.-c),  which  make  up  a  group  of  seven  psalms,  inferior  to  none  in  vigour 
and  brightness.  But,  as  history  shows,  that  impassioned  outburst  of  praise 
was  half  based  upon  illusion.    The  perfected  kingdom  of  God  turned  out 
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to  be  still  future.  A  Psalmist,  in  his  festival  mood,  had  bidden  the  idol- 
gods  prove  themselves  to  be  alive  by  recognizing  their  own  defeat : — 

*'  Shamed  are  all  they  that  serve  graven  images, 
That  make  their  boast  of  idol-gods ; 
Worship  him,  all  ye  gods."^ 

Hut  alas !  the  idol-gods  still  seemed  to  mock  Jehovah,  and  to  have  divided 
His  kingdom  among  themselves.  The  Persian  lords  of  the  Jews  had  fallen 
away  from  the  pure  and  lofty  moral  precepts  of  their  religion,  and  become 
as  cruel  and  as  unjust  as  the  Babylonians  of  old. 

**  They  crash  Thy  people,  Jehovah, 

(says  one  of  the  Temple-poets  of  the  time) 
And  afflict  Thine  heritage; 
They  slay  the  widow  and  the  sojourner, 
And  pat  the  orphans  to  death."' 

And  so  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxii.  has  not  the  heart  to  repeat  the  refrain, 
<<  Jehovah  hath  become  king,"  lest  some  doubting  philosopher  would 
hurl  back  the  denial  (revising  the  Psalmist's  words) — 

*'  Jehovah  reigneth  not ;  He  hath  put  off  His  majesty ; 
The  world  is  not  stablished,  but  moveth  to  and  fro." 

But  does  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxii.  lose  his  faith,  or  basely  "  fall  down 
and  worship  Satan "  ?  No,  indeed  !  He  beheves  that  God  will  yet 
"arise"  and  ''judge  the  earth,  and  take  all  nations  to  His  inheritance,"^ 
even  though  at  present  "  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  "  seem  ''  out  of 
course,"^  and  though,  in  spite  of  schools  and  synagogues,  it  is  already 
manifest  that  ''not  all  are  Israel  that  are  of  Israel."^ 

I  will  now  try  to  explain  in  simple  language  how  this  glance  at  the 
illusions  of  faith,  by  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  Jewish  Church- 
nation  was  educated  after  the  Betum  from  Babylon,  is  connected  with 
the  60th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  and  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Epiphany,  as  we  should  all  be  aware,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
name  of  a  festival,  but  of  the  great  event  which  at  this  time  we  com- 
memorate. It  means  the  Maniftsiaiion  oV  the  Messiah,  which  has  been 
always  regarded  by  Christians  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  hopes  of 
the  great  poem  which  begins  "Arise,  shine."  Now,  the  Manifestation 
of  the  Messiah  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
swift  conversion  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world  to  the  true  religion. 
The  first  disciples  of  Jesus  certainly  thought  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
or  at  any  rate  that  all  those  heathen  who  had  any  spiritual  susceptibility 
would  join  the  little  flock  of  the  true  believers.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  will  of  Providence ;  it  was  an  illusion,  precisely  as  the  hope  of  the 
returned  exiles  in  b.c.  515  proved  to  be.  And  again  and  again  since 
then,  and  not  least  in  our  own  time,  have  Christian  hearts  beat  high 
with  the  hope  that  the  call  to  "  arise  and  shine  "  was  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
But   again   and   again   the  hope  has   proved   to  be  an  illusion  —  not  a 

^  Ps.  xcvil.  7.         '  Ps.  xciv.  6.         •  Ps.  Izzxii.  8.         */6.  6.        ■  Rom.  ix.  6, 
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(2eIusion,  but  an  iZlusion.  Of  our  relation  to  the  ancient  prophecies, 
we  can  say,  adapting  words  from  Browning's  ''  Paracelsus,"  that  we  are 
*'  the  heirs  of  hopes  too  fair  to  turn  out  false."  It  is  precisely  the  fact 
that  the  colours  of  the  prophet's  palette  are  of  such  an  unearthly  fairness 
which  justifies  us  in  believing  that  our  hopes  wUl  yet  be  fulfilled.  The 
fact  that  the  Perfect  Man,  the  world's  Saviour,  ^a«  come  is  our  warrant 
for  this.  If  so  unexpected  an  event  has  occurred,  nothing  is  now  too 
great  to  hope  for.  Take  Isa.  Ix.,  which  a  great  French  scholar,-  who,  in 
spite  of  his  unbelief,  continually  falls  into  the  language  of  faith,  has 
finely  called  "a  ray  from  the  glances  of  Jesus."  If  Jesus  once  lived 
upon  the  earth,  lifting  up  all  those  with  whom  He  came  vitally  into 
contact,  surely  this  most  radiant  prophecy,  which  expresses  the  undoubting 
belief,  not  only  of  the  prophet,  but  of  Jesus,  must  itself  be  fulfilled. 

The  60th  chapter  of  Isaiah  forms  part  of  that  masterpiece  of  prophetic 
writing  which,  though  it  does  not  profess  to  be  by  Isaiah,  was  attached, 
for  reasons  which  we  can  now  only  conjecture,  after  the  Captivity  to  the 
genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  It  was  at  any  rate  vTritten  before  the  re- 
building of  the  temple,  which  must  have  seemed,  to  the  yovmger  generation 
at  least,  to  be  an  initial  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  description.  But  ah ! 
what  a  meagre  fulfilment  it  was !  It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  too  poor 
an  idea  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  second  temple.  Well  might 
the  older  men  weep,  as  the  Book  of  Ezra  (iii.  12,  13)  states  that  they 
did,  thinking  of  the  sad  contrast  between  their  own  circumstances  and 
those  of  the  building  of  the  first  temple.  Yet  they  held  fast  their  faith. 
The  newly-revealed  truth  that  Jehovah  was  not  merely  a  king,  but  a 
sympathetic  teacher  of  Israel,^  prevented  them  from  turning  aside  in 
disgust  from  seemingly  unfulfilled  prophecies.  They  knew  that  God's 
word  could  not  "  return  unto  Him  void,"  but  would  "  accomplish  that 
which  He  pleased,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He  sent  it  "  (Isa. 
Iv.  11). 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  quote  these  last  words.  The  chapter  in  which 
they  occur  is  logically  connected  v^ith  chapter  Ix.  How  the  intervening 
chapters  (Isa.  Ivi.-lix.)  came  to  stand  where  they  do  is  a  question  which 
you  can  leave  to  the  critics ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Isa.  liv.  11-14  and  Iv.  6 
contain  the  prophecy  which,  when  the  call  of  Isa.  Ix.  1  is  uttered,  is  poeti- 
cally supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled.  How,  then,  you  may  ask,  would 
the  disillusioned  Jews  of  the  later  period  reconcile  their  faith  in  prophecy 
with  the  facts  of  historj^  ?  I  will  venture  to  state  my  own  view,  which  is 
but  the  conjecture  of  a  student.  They  most  probably  supposed  that  there 
would  be  yet  another  exodus  from  the  land  or  lands  of  the  Jewish  Captivity, 

^  Compare  many  passages  in  the  Exilic  or  xx>st-£xilic  Psalms  (e.^.,  Ps.  xxxii.  8 ;  li.  6 ; 
xdv.  12  ;  cxix.  12,  18;  cxliiL  10,  &c.)  and  Neh.  ix.  20,  "Thou  gavest  also  Thy  good  spirit 
to  instruct  them.*'  The  latter  passage  shows  how  the  saints  of  the  post-Exilic  Church 
interpreted  their  older  history  in  the  light  of  their  present  For  the  older  historical 
documents  present  no  trace  of  this  idea. 
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and  another  far  more  glorious  rebuilding  of  the  temple ;  and  they  would 
as  naturally  attach  this  hoped-for  fulfilment  of  prophecy  to  the  times  of 
the  Messiah.  I  hope  you  will  now  ask  me  another  question ;  for  I  think 
a  careful  student  ought  to  feel  another  difficulty.  What  resource  was 
there  for  those  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  in  Jesus  who,  after  the  true 
Messiah  had  come,  found  that  some  at  least  of  their  brightest  hopes  were 
unfulfilled?  How  did  they  get  over  it?  Well,  there  have  been  since 
very  early  times  different  schools  of  prophetic  interpretation.  One  of  the 
refuges  of  faith  was  the  hope  of  the  millennium;  and  even  those  who 
cannot  take  this  prophecy  of  the  Apocalypse  literally  yet  believe  that 
a  time  is  coming  when  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  be  outwardly  more 
successful  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The  true  fulfilmeut  of  such  prophecies 
will,  of  coarse,  as  we  now  most  of  us  admit,  be  in  heaven ;  but  imperfect 
fulfilments  we  will  not  cease  to  look  for  even  upon  this  imperfect  earth. 
Every  day  we  will  go  on  praying,  **Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven,"  even  though  we  are  well  assured  that  when  that  prayer  is 
fulfilled,  earth  will  be  no  more  earth,  but  heaven.  At  present,  earth  and 
heaven  exist,  as  it  were,  side  by  side ;  ''  heaven  Ues  about  us,"  not  only 
in  our  infancy,  as  the  poet  said,  but  far  more  when  we  get  eyes  like 
those  of  Jesus,  to  see  the  better  elements  in  human  nature,  and  the  first 
bright  streaks,  not  of  an  Eastern,  but  of  a  Western  dawn  amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

I  have  said,  not  of  an  Eastern,  but  of  a  Western  dawn.  The  two 
phenomena  are  indeed  very  different.  To  understand  the  image  in  the  words 
of  our  text,  you  must  try  to  picture  an  Eastern  dawn.  In  the  East,  the  sun 
does  not  rise  as  it  does  here ;  the  word  is  too  weak  for  an  arrival  almost 
too  sudden  for  twilight.  In  the  East,  the  sun  does  not  rise,  but  leaps  above 
the  horizon.  You  do  not  feel  that  he  is  coming,  but  that  he  is  come.^ 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  lonely  night  of  Jerusalem  (the  afflicted  and  desolate 
woman  spoken  of  in  chap,  liv.)  is  over,  the  cry  peals  forth,  "Arise,  shine ;  for 
thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  hath  dawned  upon  thee."  Ver.  2 
describes  the  contrast  presented  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Jerusalem  not 
merely  partakes  in  the  equally-distributed  splendour  of  the  Divine  light,  but 
is  herself  the  world's  one  light-bearer.  ''  For  behold,  the  darkness  shall 
cover  the  earth  " — the  prophet  falls  back,  you  see,  into  the  language  of 
prediction — "  and  gross  darkness  the  nations,  but  upon  thee  shall  Jehovah 
dawn,  and  His  glory  shall  appear  upon  thee ;  and  nations  shall  set  forth  to 
thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brilliance  of  thy  dawning."  In  the  next  two 
verses  it  is  again  a  woman — ^the  once  afflicted  and  desolate  Jerusalem — ^who 
is  addressed.  ''  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about  and  see ;  all  of  them  have 
gathered,  have  come  to  thee  :  thy  sons  come  from  afar,  and  thy  daughters 
are  carried  in  the  arms."  These  first  four  verses  make  up  what  may  be  called 
the  first  stanza  of  the  prophet's  great  ode  on  restored  and  glorified 
Jerusalem. 

^  I  quote  from  Mr.  6.  A.  Smith's  eloquent  exposition,  Isaiah :  ExpogUor's  Bible,  ii  429. 
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Yes ;  these  bright  vaticinations  shall  one  day  be  perfectly  fulfilled.  The 
time  will  come  when  He  who  is  our  Sun  will  at  one  glorious  bound  leap 
above  our  horizon.  We  shall  one  day  see  Him  whom  our  soul  loveth  as  He 
is,  "  full  of  grace  and  truth."  But  in  that  reflection  of  the  heavenly  day 
which  is  all  that  the  Church  on  earth  can  enjoy,  it  is  but  a  Western  dawn  of 
delicate  hues,  but  faint,  that  meets  our  gaze.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  dis- 
contented. Let  the  Church  "  arise  and  shine  "  with  such  light  as  she  may, 
for  her  light  is  come — even  that  blessed  Saviour,  who,  though  He  came  in 
lowliest  guise,  has  changed  the  aspect  of  history  both  for  the  race  and  for 
the  individual.  Let  the  Church  learn  to  rely  less  upon  earthly,  and  more 
upon  spiritual  means ;  less  upon  organizations  and  machinery,  and  more 
upon  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  as  it  listeth. 
And  since  whatever  is  said  of  the  true  Israel  may  be  applied  in  some 
measure  to  each  true  Israelite,  let  each  faithful  member  of  Christ's  Church 
arise  from  his  torpor  and  seek,  that  the  light  of  Christ  may  shine  through 
him.  Inspiration  and  illumination  were  not  meant  to  be  confined  to  special 
ages  or  persons.  The  Spirit  cannot  cease  to  find  His  own  organs,  nor  can 
Christ  cease  to  ''  lighten  every  man  "  who  opens  his  windows  to  the  light. 
Let  us  drink  in  brightness  from  TTim  ;  let  us  be  cleansed  and  purified  by  the 
searching  glances  of  His  eyes.  ''  Shine  as  lights  in  the  world,"  says 
St.  Paul  in  the  English  version,  but  we  ought  to  know  what  this  means — 
"  luminaries  "  or  "  hght-bearers."  We  are,  in  short,  each  of  us  to  be  what 
Jerusalem  in  the  prophetic  ode  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us,  then, 
see  to  it  that  the  <'  true  light  now  shineth  "  in  us,  illuminating  the  darkest 
crannies  of  our  minds,  and  then  we  shall  without  any  effort  shine.  Where 
will  then  be  vainglory  ?  It  will  be  excluded ;  for  our  glory  will  consist  in 
showing  forth  His  praises,  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  Ught.  What  is  it  that  so  captivates  us  in  St.  John  ?  It  is  that  he 
is  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  light  and  love  which  he  has  seen  in  Jesus. 
That  light  and  love  we  may  each  of  us  see  for  ourselves ;  for  it  is  always 
streaming  out  into  a  world  which  without  it  would  be  dark  indeed.  This  is 
the  secret  of  perpetual  youthfulness — to  "  see  Jesus."  And  this  is  the  highest 
object  of  the  Christian  ministry — ^to  help  men  to  "  see  Jesus."  Go  to  the 
Gospels,  you  who  want  to  see  Him,  and  read  what  He  said  to  poor,  dark- 
minded,  but  earnestly  striving  men  and  women,  till  you  feel  the  breath  of 
His  love  encircle  you ;  go  to  that  Cross  where,  as  upon  a  throne,  He  is  lifted 
up,  and  suffer  Him  to  cast  His  bright  beams  of  love  upon  you,  stirring  you  up 
to  a  passion  of  self-indignation  and  self-sacrifice,  till  you  care  for  nothing  but 
to  please  Him,  and  to  think  as  He  thinks,  and  to  love  God  and  man  as  He 
would  have  you  love. 

There  are  several  other  practical  applications  of  Isa.  Ix.  which  might 
with  much  advantage  be  made.  For  instance,  in  verses  17  and  18  we  find 
the  secret  of  a  happy  and  contented  community,  viz.,  faith  in  a  righteous 
and  a  loving  God.  What  no  police  system  can  permanently  effect,  what 
education  can  but  prepare  the  way  for,  sound  religion  (which  means  the 
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"  perpetual  fear  and  love  of  God's  holy  name")  can  accomplish.  When  will 
this  mighty  agent  have  free  course  in  all  the  classes  of  our  divided  nation  ? 
And  here  is  another  one.  In  one  of  the  stateliest  verses  of  the  chapter  we 
read,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version — 

"  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee, 
The  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together, 
To  beautify  the  place  of  My  sanctuary ; 
And  I  will  make  the  place  of  My  feet  glorious." 

Now  what  meaning  has  this  for  us  ?  That  those  who  have  riches  are  to 
sanctify  them  hy  contrihuting  largely  to  the  beautification  of  our  churches  ? 
Surely  not.  The  holy  prophet  who  wrote  Isa.  Ix.  had  not  so  ill-read  the 
favourite  Scripture  of  the  later  period.  In  Jeremiah  we  read  (xvii.  12,  13), 
*'  Thou  throne  of  glory,  set  on  high  from  the  beginning;  thou  place  of  our 
sanctuary,  thou  hope  of  Israel,  Jehovah." 

That  is,  the  true  sanctuary  of  Israel  is  Jehovah,  who  permits  but  needs 
not  the  services  of  the  temple,  and  who  is  the  only  fitting  object  of  His 
people's  hope.  Our  prophet  has  absorbed  this  idea.  He  may,  indeed, 
now  and  then  use  the  language  of  the  people,  but  never  without  giving 
us  hints  that  he  would  have  us  interpret  it  with  a  large,  imaginative 
freedom.  Jehovah  needs  no  material  temple;  the  people  which  is  "all 
righteous,"  the  spiritual  Zion,  this  is  His  temple.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
condemn  the  noble  architecture  and  exquisite  musical  services  of  our 
cathedrals,  which  promote  the  sanctification  of  feelings  and  tastes  which 
some  perhaps  might  be  tempted  to  call  "  secular."  But  it  must  be  said 
that  in  all  essentials  the  blessedness  depicted  in  this  great  prophetic  ode 
could  be  enjoyed  in  a  land  of  architectural  and  liturgical  poverty.  What 
the  prophet  really  means  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  last  part  of  the  ode,  in 
which  he  expressly  commends  to  us  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  the 
preceding  sections — it  extends  from  verse  17  to  verse  22,  and  contains 
these  words : — 

*■*  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day. 
Neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee : 
But  Jehovah  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light, 
And  thy  God  thy  glory." 

And  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation  gives  this  expanded  version  of 
the  older  prophet's  anticipations,  "  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  >the 
Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  had 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory 
of  Ood  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  [lamp]  thereof."  ^ 

Now,  can  it  be  questioned  which  policy  these  two  most  truly  inspired 
writers  would  sanction,  could  they  be  placed  in  our  midst  to  day — that  of 
lavishing  our  wealth  and  our  architectural  genius  on  churches,  and 
neglecting,  in  comparison,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  that  of  con- 
centrating our  chief    care  on  amending  the  sordid  surroundings  of   "the 

1  Rev.  xxi.  22,  23. 
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maBses,"  even  at  the  cost  of  a  less  sumptuoas  decoration  of  our  churches. 
I  doubt  not  that  they  would  have  much  to  say  on  the  excessive  luxury 
of  our  higher  society,  but  the  chief  subject  of  their  indignant  reproof  would 
be  the  dulness  and  the  weariness  of  the  life  of  our  poor.^  If  we  could  only 
be  led  to  realize  that  it  is  the  Church — that  is,  potentially  at  least,  humanity 
— which  is  '*  God's  House,"  we  should  not,  indeed,  convert  our  churches 
into  bams,  but  lavish  more  of  our  precious  ointment  on  Christ  in  His  poor. 
And  if  it  be  permitted  to  lay  stress  on  a  mere  incidental  expression  of  this 
wonderful  prophetic  ode,  I  would,  with  an  eminent  Scottish  expositor, 
venture  to  spiritualize  the  last  line  of  ver.  13,  "  And  I  will  make  the  place 
of  My  feet  glorious."  Taken  literally,  "  the  place  of  God's  feet "  must  be 
either  the  temple  or  the  **  Holy  City,"  Jerusalem.  But  when  **  the  Word 
became  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us,"  what  were  then  the  "  places  of 
His  feet"  ?  ''  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  temple,  but  only  sometimes;  far 
more  often  where  the  sick  lay,  and  the  bereaved  were  weeping,  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  the  death-room  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the  way  to  the  centurion's 
sick  servant,  the  city  gateways  where  the  beggars  stood,  the  lanes  where 
the  village  folk  had  gathered  against  His  coming  their  deaf  and  dumb,  their 
palsied  and  lunatic.  These  were  '  the  places  of  His  feet,'  who  <  Himself 
bare  our  sickness,  and  carried  our  infirmities ; '  and  these  are  what  He 
would  seek  our  wealth  to  make  glorious."^ 

Some  of  us  are  tempted  to  complain  that  this  is  not  an  age  of  great 
cathedrals.  Nay,  but  the  disinterested  love  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men  shows  far  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  than  all  the  splendour  of 
the  Jewish  temple.  Let  us  drink  in  this  spirit  of  love  from  Him  who  sent 
it  into  the  world,  and  cheerfully  consecrate  some  part  of  our  gifts,  whether 
material  or  intellectual,  to  the  service  of  those  who  are  so  dear  to  Jesus. 
Let  us  seek  Christ,  not  only  among  the  rich  and  learned,  but  still  more 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  that  in  saving  others  we  may  in  the  fullest 
sense  save  ourselves.  So  shall  we  prepare  for  the  coming  age  an  Epiphany 
festival  which  will  surpass  in  glory  any  which  the  Church  in  England  has 
yet  seen,  and  a  conception  of  a  Christian  nationality  of  which  our  too 
languid  imagination  has  not  yet  ventured  even  to  dream. 


THIEVES  AND  liOBBEBS. 
By  Eev.  Prop.  H.  E.  Eeynolds,  D.D. 

All  that  came  before  Me  are  thieves  and  robbers. — JoHK  x.  8. 

This  utterance  of  our  Lord  has  been  anxiously  discussed  since  the  days 
of  Augustine.     The  difficulty  probably  led  to  a  forcible  mutilation  of  the 

^  I  cannot  help  adding  that  if  the  latest  and  ^^erhaps  best  of  onr  commentators — 
Dillmann — is  correct,  our  prophet  anticipates,  in  the  first  part  of  ver.  13  that  Jerusalem 
vdll  be  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  forest-trees.  This  may  reasonably  be  taken  as 
a  Scriptural  sanction  of  ''people's  parks"  for  our  great  cities. 

*  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah:  EjtpoaUor'i  Bible,  ii.  433. 
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text.  The  words  [ir/)o  ky.Qv\  "before  Me"  axe  omitted  by  later  uncial 
MSS.,  by  the  Vulgate,  Syriac»  and  other  versions^  and  in  early  times  were 
spoken  of  as  doubtful.  Tischendorf  decisively  expunged  them  from  his 
final  text,  though  neither  Westcott  and  Hort  nor  the  Eevisers  have 
followed  his  example.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  preposition  "before"  must  be  held  to  denote  simply 
priority  in  tvme^  and  that  this  utterance  therefore  denounces  all  teachers 
and  prophets  anterior  to  our  Lord  as  morally  and  officially  worthless  or 
worse. 

Some  writers,  rigidly  insisting  upon  the  temporal  force  of  the  preposi- 
tion "before,"  have  regarded  such  a  sweeping  repudiation  of  the  past  as 
either  derogatory  to  the  chara.cter  of  our  Lord,  or  else  proof  of  the  purely 
subjective  character  of  the  record,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  attributed  to  Jesus  a  semi-gnostic  antagonism  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  he  as  a  writer  personally  shared.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  who  in  chap.  v.  39,  45,  47  represents  our  Lord  as  admitting  the 
exalted  value  of  the  Scripture  and  of  the  Law  or  writings  of  Moses,  who 
in  chap,  vil  22  makes  our  Lord  refer  reverentially  to  the  ceremonial 
instituted  by  Moses,  in  chap.  viii.  23-40,  sets  Him  forth  as  honouring  the 
great  name  and  example  of  Abraham,  in  chap.  x.  35,  as  vindicating  His  own 
right  to  be  one  with  the  Father  by  appealing  to  the  letter  of  the  Psalter, 
and  who  again  and  again  admitted  the  prophetic  character  of  John  the 
Baptist,  would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  have  attributed  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  such  a  drastic  repudiation  of  all  teaching  or  claims  which  had  pre- 
ceded His  own.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  difficulty  is  diminished  either 
by  strongly  emphasizing  the  verb  "  came  "  as  antithetic  to  "  were  sent"  and 
also  by  departing,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  from  the  strictly  temporal  sense 
of  the  irpo.  Then  we  find  in  the  words  a  condemnation  of  those  who 
"  came  "  claiming  to  be  the  exclusive  doors  into  the  heavenly  fold,  of  all  those 
who  advanced  or  propounded  iii  His  very  presence,  or  in  His  place,  their 
right  to  open  and  shut  the  door  of  heaven,  to  make  by  additions  to  the 
ceremonial  such  "  a  hedge  about  the  Law  "  as  would  exclude  the  poor  in 
spirit  and  all  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart  from  the  kingdom ;  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  those  "  who  knew  not  the  Law  (in  their 
narrow  sense)  were  accursed."  This  conduct  of  the  Casuist  and  Scribe 
which  made  void  the  Law  by  tradition  was  in  our  Lord's  parable  thievish, 
and  violent  in  its  influence  upon  the  true  sheep  of  His  Pasture.  The 
passage,  as  thus  understood,  is  another  proof  of  the  agreement  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Synoptic  and  Fourth  Gospels.  Compare  Matthew  xxiii. 
which  is  a  prolonged  expansion  of  the  theme. 

Delitzsch,  in  his  translation  of  the  passage  into  Hebrew,  uses  the  word 
{liphni)  as  the  equivalent  of  ^/^o,  and  there  are  several  passages  in  which 
the  LXX.  translate  the  same  Hebrew  word  by  ir/w.  Now,  liphnS  only 
acquires  the  sense  of  priusquam  by  having  previously  embodied  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  "  in  the  presence  of,"  such  as  Genesis  xiii.  10,  xxvii.  7 ; 
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Amos  i.  1 ;  and  Malachi  iii.  23.    But  ir/^o  is  also  the  translation  of  Vneged^  or  "  in 
the  face  of,"  in  Job.  iv.  16  and  Psalm  c.  4.    It  is,  however,  more  to  the  point 
to  see  the  use  of  irp6  in  Matt,  xi  10 ;  Mark  i.  2 ;  Luke  i.  76,  vii.  27,  x.  1, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  irpoa-tairov  a-ov,  and  in  Acts  v.  23,  xii.  6, 14,  xiv.  13  ; 
James  v.  9,  where  it  is  descriptive  of  place.    Now,  our  Lord,  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  chapter,  has  broadly  described  the  features  of  the  Fold,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Door,  the  Porter,  and  the  thief  who  endeavours  to  make 
forcible  and  unauthorized  and  blameworthy  entrance  to  the  sheepfold.    Jesus 
gives  two  applications  of  the  parable,  in  both  of  which  He  touches  upon  the 
thief-like,  robber-like  quality  of  such  as  are  seeking  by  surreptitious,  furtive, 
cruel  methods  to  possess  themselves  of  the  sheep.     First,  He  calls  attention 
to  the  analogy  between  Himself  and  the  Door,  and  He  boldly  contrasts 
Himself  with  others  who  either  disdain  the  true  entrance  or  declare  them- 
selves to  be  the  Door.    In  the  second  application  He  speaks  of  Himself  as 
the  ''veritable"  and  ''the  good  Shepherd,"  and  contrasts  His  own  life-giving, 
self-sacri£cial,  and  redemptive  work  with  the  part  played  by  hirelings  and 
wolves,  by  thieves  and  robbers,  who  are  seeking  their  own  ends.    The  two 
applications  of  the  one  parable  alike  disclose  an  actual  rivalry  to  His  claims 
along  different  lines.     So  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  assertion  amounts  to 
this  :   "  All  that  came  making  in  My  very  presence  claims  which  cannot  be 
justified,  and  in  derogation  of  My  right  to  be  the  'Entrance,'  the  '  Shepherd,' 
the  'Owner*  of  the  flock  of  God,  are  (etcn)  thieves  and  robbers."     The 
context  of  the  passage  includes  the  language  addressed  by  our  Lord  to 
the  Pharisees  (in  the  closing  verses  of  chapter  ix.),  i.e.,  to  those  who  had 
just  excommunicated  the  blind  man  for  the  expression  of  his  simple  faith 
in   his  healer.      There  is  no  reason  for   supposing  any  reference  to  Old 
Testament  saints,  sages,  or  prophets  as  such.     The  claim  to  be  the  only 
Door  into  the  Fold  of  God,  to  be  the  good  and  veritable  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls,  reveals  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Christ  in  a  form  and 
with  a  force  that  is  surprising  and  dazzling,  although  not  unexampled.     In 
sayings  like  these  St.  John  found  the  data  for  the  prologue  of  his  Gospel. 
Practical  as  well  as  theological  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  these  startling 
words.    They  condemn  all  Substitutes,  Eivals,  Imitations,  Travesties  of  the 
Grace    and    Place    of    Jesus    Christ.       Alas  !    Institutions,    Documents, 
Philosophies,  Shibboleths,  Dicta  of  Society,  specific  Methods  of  Service, 
Popular  Movements,  Fashionable  Philanthropies  and  Missions,  as  well  as 
Social  Bigotries  and  Venial  Vices,  are  often  found  usurping  the  Supreme 
Functions  of  the  Incarnate  God,  and  either  violently  clutching  at  His  royal 
glory,  or  furtively  stealing,  and  even  fatally  handling  the  sheep  of  His 
Pasture,    The  "  thief"  may  steal  the  lamb  from  the  fold.    The  "  robber" 
may  force  it  into  his  own.    The  "  wolf  "  may  devour  it  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  "stranger"  may  beguile  it  into  bye-path  meadows  and  regions  of 
despair.    There  is  only  One  who  is  "  Entrance,"  "  Owner,"  "  Shepherd  "  of 
the  Flock.    He  alone  can  give  "  eternal,"  imperishable  Life. 
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INSPIBATION  AND  CRITICISM, 

By  Ebv.  Prof.  J.  Iveraoh,  D.D. 

The  question  of  Inspiration  and  its  relation  to  criticism  is  one  beset  with 
difficulties,  partly  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  partly  from  the 
anxiety  and  fear  which  fill  the  minds  of  many  people  when  the  subject  is 
raised  in  any  form.  The  anxiety  is  natural,  and  in  no  way  to  be  blamed. 
It  is  right  that  men  should  be  anxious  and  troubled  when  a  discussion  is 
raised  which  seems  to  involve  the  very  highest  interests,  and  to  bring 
into  peril  what  they  believe  to  be  the  foundations  on  which  their  faith  and 
hope  are  built.  The  Scriptures  have  found  them  ;  the  Scriptures  have  been 
a  source  of  guidance,  of  comfort,  of  strength ;  they  have  been  an  adequate 
rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  they  have  spoken  with  a  voice  of  authority ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  have  been  jealous  and  suspicious  of  any 
tendency  which  might  even  seem  to  lessen  the  authority  or  diminish  the 
worth  of  Holy  Scripture.  Such  an  anxiety  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
respect. 

There  is  also  another  thing  which  makes  discussion  difficult.  It  arises 
partly  from  the  feeling  we  have  described,  and  partly  from  theoretical  con- 
sideration&  Men  seem  to  have  unconsciously  set  to  themselves  a  problem  of 
this  sort.  The  Bible  is  a  book  which  has  certain  uses  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  Church.  It  is  a  book  which  spealcs  with  authority ;  it  is  the  guide  of 
life,  the  source  of  consolation,  and  it  has  many  other  uses  which  need  not  be 
enumerated  at  present.  Theology  has  often  proceeded  as  if  it  had  set  itself  to 
answer  the  question.  What  must  be  the  marks,  notes,  characteristics  of  a  book 
which  shall  secure  these  ends  and  fulfil  these  purposes?  And  often  the 
question  has  been  answered  ideally  and  theoretically  by  a  deductive  method, 
not  inductively.  A  book  which  professes  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  must 
have  such  and  such  qualities ;  a  book  which  is  to  be  an  adequate  guide  to 
man  in  all  the  concerns  of  his  religious  and  moral  life  must  be  so  and  so. 
Theology  has  often  proceeded  on  this  method,  and  the  opponents  of  religion 
— especially  those  who  deny  revelation  altogether — ^have  been  glad  to  accept 
the  issue  on  these  terms,  or  they  have  added  criteria  of  their  own  as  to  what 
qualities  a  supposed  revelation  must  have.  Bishop  Butler  deals  with  this 
matter  in  his  own  wise,  cautious,  and  masterly  way  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Analogy.  He  enumerates  some  of  the  notions  current  in  his  time,  among 
those  who  attacked  and  among  those  who  defended  Christianity,  as  to  what 
revelation  ought  to  be.  "  There  are  those  who  think  it  a  strong  objection 
against  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  composed  by  rules  of  art, 
agreed  upon  by  critics,  for  polite  and  correct  writing.  And  the  scorn  is 
inexpressible  with  which  some  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture  are 
treated ;  partly  through  the  rashness  of  interpreters,  but  very  much  also  on 
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account  of  the  hieroglyphical  and  figurative  language  in  which  they  are  left 
us."  Other  supposed  criteria  of  revelation  laid  down  by  the  opponents  of 
Christianity  were,  that  a  revelation  from  God  must  be  universal,  not  confined 
to  one  people ;  that  it  must  not  contain  matters  of  offence,  ''  which  have  led, 
and,  it  must  have  been  foreseen,  would  lead  into  strange  enthusiasm  and 
superstition,  and  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  tyranny  and  wickedness" ; 
that  its  meaning  must  be  clear,  and  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning  easy ; 
and  that  its  evidence  must  be  convincing  and  satisfactory.  The  Bishop's 
answer  generally  is,  ''  that  upon  supposition  of  a  revelation,  it  is  highly 
credible  beforehand,  we  should  be  incompetent  judges  of  it  to  a  great  degree : 
and  that  ib  would  contain  many  things  appearing  to  us  liable  to  great 
objections,  in  case  we  judge  of  it  otherwise  than  of  the  analogy  of  nature." 
See  the  argument  as  unfolded  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Analogy. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  defenders  of  revelation  and  of  the  truth  of 
Ghristiajiity  are  put  to  a  great  disadvantage  if  they  must  argue  on  this 
basis.  Allow  the  one  side  or  the  other  to  lay  down  criteria  of  revelation, 
or  to  state  categorically  what  are  the  notes  and  marks  of  a  real  revelation, 
and  immediately  the  issue  is  changed.  Inevitably  we  shall  find  ourselves 
discussing  the  question,  Are  these  marks  of  revelation  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures?  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  clear  and  consistent?  Is 
their  literary  form  of  that  pure  and  perfect  type  which,  it  is  agreed,  a  Divine 
revelation  ought  to  have  ?  Is  every  statement  infallibly  true,  not  merely  with 
respect  to  its  substance,  but  in  respect  to  its  form  ?  Is  the  text  without 
flaw ;  its  grammar  perfect ;  its  science  correct  ?  If  the  defenders  of  revela- 
tion are  allowed  to  lay  down  criteria  of  revelation,  clearly  the  same  right 
cannot  be  denied  to  its  opponents ;  and  the  controversy  becomes  one  about 
the  possible  criteria  of  a  possible  revelation,  and  it  would  inevitably  result  in 
withdrawing  attention  from  the  actual  revelation  we  have,  and  from  its 
claims  to  the  allegiance  of  men.  No  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached 
by  a  discussion  of  an  issue  of  this  kind. 

The  history  of  science  affords  us  many  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
progress  was  stopped,  ignorance  perpetuated,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  actual 
facts  and  laws  of  nature  delayed  by  assumptions  of  the  same  kin(}  as  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  Scripture.  Science  made  but  little  progress  until 
it  forsook  its  habit  of  affirmiug  what  must  be,  and  humbly  set  itself  to 
inquire  into  what  really  is.  Then  men  found  that  they  were  living  in  a  rational 
world,  a  world  whose  methods,  laws,  facts  presented  an  order  grander  far 
than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Astronomers  no  longer  said  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  moved  in  circles,  because  their  motion  must  be  perfect,  and 
the  circle  is  the  most  perfect  curve.  The  habit  of  ascribing  perfection  to 
nature  was  forgotten,  and  yet  men  came  to  see  that  the  thought,  reason, 
plan  which  are  manifested  by  nature  in  every  part  were  something  grander, 
more  perfect,  more  full  of  varied  and  harmonious  order  than  were  the  limited 
ideas  of  perfection  to  which,  in  their  ignorance,  they  would  have  subjected 
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her.  Science  is  also  full  of  illnstratiotis  of  the  truth  of  what  Leslie  says— 
"  In  the  course  of  investigations  I  have  found  myself  compelled  to  relinquish 
some  preconceived  notions,  hut  I  have  not  abandoned  them  hastily,  nor,  till 
after  a  warm  and  obstinate  defence,  I  was  driven  from  every  post."  (Quoted 
by  Stanley  Jevons  in  The  Principles  of  Science,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234.) 

Many  a  student  of  the  Bible  must  say  the  same  thing.  Our  pre- 
conceived notions  are  very  precious  to  us.  We  are  unwilling  to  part  with 
them,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  part  with  them  until  we  are  driven 
from  every  post.  A  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  would  lead  us  to  some  rather  startling  conclusions.  It  would 
surprise  some  to  find  out  how  much  is  thought  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration  now,  which  was  regarded  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  it  at 
some  former  time,  and  that,  too,  by  theologians  as  able,  as  honest,  as 
competent  as  any  living  at  this  hour.  In  truth,  the  only  safe  principle  for  us 
to  lay  down  in  this  question  is,  that  Inspiration  is  consistent  with  all  the 
phenomena  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  for  us  to  lay  down  in  any  absolute 
manner  what  is  and  what  is  not  consistent  with  Inspiration.  We  must  set 
aside  preconceived  notions,  and,  instead  of  laying  down  conditions,  content 
ourselves  with  learning  humbly  what  the  Scriptures  have  to  teach  us. 

Inspiration,  then,  is  consistent  with  a  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  text  of  Scripture  really  is.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  true 
text  lies  beyond  our  reach.  Men  may  say,  and  say  with  truth,  that  the 
active  critical  text  we  now  have  is  indefinitely  near  to  the  text  of  Scripture  as 
originally  given ;  that  the  various  readings  are  in  themselves  without  much 
importance,  and  do  not  affect  the  meaning  of  Scripture;  that  we  have  a 
larger  apparatus  for  determining  the  text  of  Scripture  than  we  have  for  the 
text  of  any  other  book ;  and  many  other  observations  of  the  same  sort  may 
be  made  without  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  gainsay  or  deny  them.  It  is 
true  that  these  readings  are  comparatively  unimportant.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  while  they  remain,  and  while  we  cannot  profess  to  be  able  to  eliminate 
all  uncertainty,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  text  without  error  and  infallibly 
true.  Students  of  the  history  of  theology  will  remember  how  great  was  the 
alarm,  and  how  profound  the  anxiety  of  many  when  it  was  proved  that  there 
were  numerous  various  reskdings,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  decide 
between  them.  We  have  now  got  accustomed  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
have  come  to  see  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  any  use  of 
Scripture  needed  by  the  individual  or  the  Church.  While  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  progress  of  textual  criticism,  and  be  glad  that  the  principles  of  that 
science  have  been  elaborated  so  as  in  large  measure  to  command  assent,  yet 
those  who  read  Westcott  and  Hort's  Introduction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Dean  Burgon  on  the  other,  can  at  once  see  that  there  are  many  essential 
points  not  yet  agreed  on.  Great  are  the  names  and  manifold  have  been  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  laid  the  foundations  and  built  up  the  science  of 
textual  criticism,  yet  even  here  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Professor 
Harris,  in  his  learned  and  exact  study  of  the  Codex  Bezaa,  has  opened  up 
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a  new  series  of  investigations  which  may  go  far  to  modify  results  widely 
accepted,  and  may  help  us  to  obtain  a  purer  text. 

It  does  not  help  us  to  try  to  shelve  this  aspect  of  the  question  of 
Inspiration  by  speaking  of  the  Scripture  **  as  originally  given."  For  that 
is  an  ideal  document  far  beyond  our  reach,  and  of  its  merits  and  qualities  we 
cannot  make  any  affirmation  whatsoever.  What  must  concern  us  is  the 
Scripture  we  actually  have,  and  on  which  we  depend  for  life  and  guidance, 
for  hope  and  consolation,  for  salvation  and  redemption.  We  are  concerned 
with  these  actual  Scriptures  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  made  wise  unto 
salvation,  and  they  must  have,  in  their  present  form,  the  property  and  the 
quality  of  enabling  us  to  know  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  God  for 
our  salvation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Scriptures  do  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
their  being  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  text.  They  are  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  and 
they  produce  all  the  effects  on  the  lives  of  men,  on  heart  and  mind  and 
conscience,  which  are  promised  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  uncertainty  of  the  text,  the  number  and 
the  history  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  process  by  which  they  have 
become  what  they  are,  have  a  positive  advantage.  They  are  one  means  by 
which  we  are  able  to  trace  the  documents  of  the  New  Testament  back,  and 
to  vindicate  for  them  an  early  date.  We  are  learning  to  use  the  history  of  text 
variations  for  apolegetic  purposes,  and  by-and-bye  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a 
triumphant  answer  to  those  who  would  make  all  our  New  Testament  books 
to  be  documents  of  the  second  century.  There  are  indications  not  a  few 
which  point  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  introduce  them 
here.  My  aim  is  to  show  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  make  the 
affirmations  about  the  infallibiUty  of  Scripture  which  are  made  until  we  have 
got  a  perfect  text,  and  that  we  are  never  likely  to  have. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  mainly  to  the  New  Testament.  Scholars 
often  wish  that  there  was  the  same  margin  of  uncertainty,  and  a  like  inner 
circle  of  certainty,  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the 
truth  is  that  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  Old  Testament  text  as  near 
to  probable  truth  as  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is.  In  many  passages 
the  text  seems  to  be  corrupt,  and  every  one  knows  how  widely  the  Hebrew 
text  differs  from  the  Septuagint.  Time  was  when  it  was  earnestly  contended 
that  the  vowel  points  was  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  no  one  thinks  now 
of  making  that  assertion.  Still,  it  was  made,  and  alarming  consequences 
were  predicted  if  the  contrary  was  affirmed,  and  yet  it  was  proven  that  the 
introduction  of  the  vowel  points  was  comparatively  late,  and  no  serious 
consequences  have  followed.  But  many  able  and  pious  people  were  anxious 
and  alarmed,  and  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  was  seriously 
endangered. 

Another  obvious  reflection  is  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  con- 
sistent with  a  measure  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  text  of    Scripture.     For  Scripture  is  variously  interpreted.     Precon- 
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ceptions,  presuppositions  of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
result  is  the  various  schemes  of  doctrine,  each  of  which  is  professedly  based 
on  the  Scriptures.     Even  when  men  go  to  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  what 
they  really  mean,  and  resolutely  strive  to  take  nothing  with  them  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  learn  only  what  they  teach,  it  is  no  easy  task  they  under- 
take.   Every  exegete  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get  face  to  face  with  the 
Scriptures.     The  greater  our  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  the  more  we 
desire  to  understand  them  in  their  pure  simplicity,  the  harder  we  feel  our 
task  to  be.     A  misinterpretation  is  a  grave  and  serious  offence  against  truth, 
and  against  Him  whose  word  the  Scriptures  is.     When  we  have  used  every 
endeavour,  taken  every  precaution,  there  is  still  a  margin  of  uncertainty,  as 
every  scholar    knows.     So  much   is    needed  in  order  to  understand  the 
Scriptures.     We  need  to  know  something   of   the   conditions  of   life  and 
thought  of  the  period  of  their  production,  something  also  of  the  stage  of 
growth  or  decay  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written ;    what  words 
really  meant  at  that  particular  time,  or  what  new  meaning  New  Testament 
writers  poured  into  old  words ;  something  also  of  the  mind,  the  character,  the 
habit  of  the  particular  writer  whose  works  we  study,  we  must  learn. 
Ignorance  or  a  mistake  in  any  of  these  matters,  and  in  any  of  the  other  condi- 
tions of  interpretation  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  will  leave  us  with  a 
margin  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture ;  and  this  margin 
of  uncertainty  ought  to  make  us  modest  when  we  seek  to  formulate  our 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  or  to  set  forth  what  is  implied*  in  it.     The  history 
of  interpretation  is  very  suggestive.     It  needs  no  wide  learning  to  know  that 
there  have  been  periods  when  the  Allegorical  method  widely  prevailed,  when 
the  plain  historical  meaning  of  Scripture  was  buried  under  a  load  of  so- 
called  spiritual  lessons :  scarcely  any  fact  of  Scripture  was  allowed  to  be  left 
in  its  historical  simplicity ;  vast  systems  of  doctrine  were  based  on  numbers 
supposed  to  have  a  spiritual  meaning ;  and  generally  what  was  professedly 
brought  out  of  Scripture  was  first  read  into  it.    It  is  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  interpretation  has  become  historical,  exegetical,  scientific.   Nor  are  we 
far  removed  from  the  time  when  men  used  the  Scriptures  as  a  book  from 
which  some  intimation  of  the  future  might  be  obtained  by  the  simple  process 
of  opening  its  pages  at  random,  and  taking  the  first  sentence  which  met  the 
eye  as  a^n  intimation  of  the  Divine  Will.     No  one  will  now  affirm  that  this  is 
a  legitimate  use  of  Scripture.    Yet,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Harris, 
there  are  sentences  on  the  margin  of  ''  the  S.  Germain  Codex  of  the  Latin 
Bible  known  to  the  New  Testament  students  by  the  sign  g^,"  which  shows 
that  *'  the  book  has  been  used  for  purposes  of  divination,  a  custom  which 
seems  to  have  widely  prevailed  in  early  times,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters "   (A   Study  of  Codex  Beza,  chap.  ii.).      Practices   of  this   kind, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  reveal  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
who  used  them  to  attain  to  greater  certainty  than  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted.     Such  a  desire  may  have  a  larger  influence  than  we  know  in 
shaping  other  conclusions  both  of  a  practical  and  of  a  theoretic  kind. 

B  2 
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A  due  regard  to  historical  and  scientific  exegesis  reveal  other  phenomena 
of  Scripture  which  must  be  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  We 
are  familiar  now  with  the  science  of  Biblical  theology.  At  this  hour  it  is 
surely  not  necessary  to  defend  either  the  method  of  study  or  the  results 
which  have  been  ascertained  in  the  sphere  of  Biblical  theology.  But  it  is 
comparatively  a  new  science,  and,  though  new,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in 
theology.  We  have  come  to  know  that  within  the  vast  organism  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  smaller  organisms,  relatively 
independent,  and  yet  conspiring  to  form  the  great'  harmony  of  the  united 
system  of  the  Word  of  God.  How  rich  is  the  diversity  of  types  of  doctrine 
and  points  of  view  within  the  New  Testament ;  and  how  much  richer  our 
theology  has  become  since  we  have  been  able  in  some  measure  to  do  justice 
to  the  special  features  of  each  presentation  of  the  truth ;  and  to  recognize, 
as  in  a  measure  we  are  able  to  do,  how  necessary  this  variety  is,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  some  conception  of  the  vastness,  manifoldness,  and 
harmonious  unity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  This  new  achievement  of 
theology  reminds  us  of  the  similar  situation  with  regard  to  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  outward  world.  Each  science  has  dealt  with  its  own 
subject,  according  to  its  own  method ;  and  when  the  work  of  each  was  so  far 
done,  it  was  found  that  the  inter-relations  between  them  kept  pace  with  the 
individual  progress,  until  men  were  able  to  see  that  there  was  a  circle  or 
organism  of  the  sciences.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  one  from 
another,  they  were  foimd  to  unite  in  a  higher  harmony;  and  some  principles 
— such  as  the  Conservation  of  Energy — were  really  dominant,  and  all  the 
sciences  together  were  subject  to  them. 

A  similar  result  unfolds  itself  to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  as 
he  follows  his  scientific  guides  through  its  various  books.  Each  of  the 
Gospels  has  its  own  point  of  view,  its  own  guiding  principle,  its  own  leading 
thought.  So  much  has  been  won,  and  may  be  said  to  be  universally 
acknowledged.  We  get  from  Matthew  one  way  of  setting  forth  Jesus  Christ, 
His  person,  His  work.  His  place,  power,  and  purpose.  What  it  is  we  do  not 
at  present  determine.  But  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  results  of 
Biblical  theology  are  so  far  sure  as  to  enable  us  to  say  that  the  aims  of  the 
Gospels  are  diverse.  One  view  from  Matthew,  another  from  Mark,  another 
from  Luke,  and  still  another  from  John.  There  was  a  time  when  this  rich 
diversity  of  system  was  lost  sight  of,  and  was  almost  obliterated  by  attempts 
at  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Biblical  science  is  wiser  now,  and  it  strains 
itself  in  the  effort  to  set  forth  the  contents  of  each  Gospel  in  its  own  dis- 
tinctive attainment.  When  this  has  been  done  in  an  adequate  manner,  then 
we  shall  see  how  they  all  fall  together,  and  have  their  place  in  the  grand 
harmonious  truth  which  concerns  the  mission,  and  the  peace,  and  the  power, 
and  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us. 

What  is  true  of  the  Gospels  is  true  also  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  vast  variety  which  is 
contained  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.    We  find  that  there  is  a  growing  fulness 
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of  revealed  truth  in  his  Epistles.  From  his  first  extant  Epistle — to  the 
Thessalonians— or  through  them  all  until  we  come  to  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  we  see  that  the  inspired  Apostle  is  led  on  from 
truth  to  truth  until  he  is  able  to  attain  to  and  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  his 
Master.  Christ  is  placed  not  only  in  relation  to  sinners  of  the  human  race, 
but  Christ  is  shown  to  be  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all 
creation.  For  in  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the 
earth,  things  visible  and  things  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions,  or 
principalities  or  powers ;  all  things  have  been  created  through  Him  and  unto 
Him,  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist."  The 
Apostle  was  a  man  that  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Under  the 
pressure  of  many  perplexing  questions,  troubled  with  many  problems  raised 
day  by  day  by  some  of  the  many  Churches,  the  charge  of  which  lay  on  him, 
meditating  much,  and  thinking  deeply,  the  Apostle  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  these  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  which  formed 
the  solution  of  all  the  problems  which  needed  to  be  settled. 

We  find  many  other  phenomena  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Not  to  speak 
of  language,  style,  dialectic  reasoning,  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  we  find 
that  as  we  pass  from  group  to  group  of  his  Epistles,  arranging  them  as 
far  as  possible  in  groups  near  to  each  other  as  regards  the  time  of  their 
having  been  written,  that  each  group  has  its  own  characteristic  expressions, 
its  leading  conceptions,  and  its  pecuhar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and  all 
these  varied  results  are  under  Inspiration.  Thus  Inspiration  is  consistent 
not  only  with  the  characteristics,  emotional,  intellectual,  volitional,  of  any 
man,  as  distinct  from  another,  but  is  consistent  with  marked  changes  in  the 
man  himself.  It  is  consistent  with  the  fire,  impetuosity,  and  elasticity  of 
youth ;  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  wide  and  wary  outlook  of  ripe  experience, 
and  with  the  calm  disciplined  power  which  is  the  outcome  of  life-long 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  truth  and  duty.  Such  conclusions  necessarily  foUow 
from  a  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Paul. 

This  follows  also  from  a  study  of  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  individual  peculiarity.  How  singular  in  many  respects  is 
the  Epistle  of  James  I  What  originality  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I 
When  we  study  it  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  man  as  Biehm,  or  Westcott, 
or  Bruce,  and  follow  the  evolution  of  thought  through  all  its  ramifications, 
what  a  difference  do  we  find  between  its  point  of  view  and  the  point  of  view 
of  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Why  insist  on  these  things? 
They  are  notorious  to  every  student  of  the  Bible.  Well,  our  reason  is  to 
show  what  service  historical  criticism  and  scientific  exegesis  has  done  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  New  Testament.  Another  aim  we  have  in 
view  is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  must  be  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  consistent  with  all  the  facts  we  know.  For  in  all  our  dealings  with 
the  Scriptures,  science  has  its  rights,  which  can  neither  be  gainsaid  nor 
ignored.  The  laws  of  grammcu:  have  their  place  in  the  interpretation  of  an 
inspired  document.    For  if  an  inspired  book  is  to  be  understood,  it  must  use 
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intelligible  language,  and  must  submit  itself  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
speech.  This  need  scarcely  be  stated.  Thus  we  have  our  grammars  of  the 
New  Testament,  our  lexicons,  our  references  to  classical  usage,  our  investiga- 
tions into  the  origin,  character,  and  history  of  that  form  of  Greek  in  which 
most  of  the  New  Testament  books  are  written.  It  is  of  importance  too  that 
we  should  learn  how  far  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  departed  from 
classical  usage,  how  far  they  have  introduced  new  words,  how  far  they  are 
influenced  by  Hebrew  idiom,  because  without  some  knowledge  of  this  it  is 
hopeless  to  attain  a  true  interpretation.  Nor  are  we  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  writer,  nor  of  the  conditions  of  thought  and 
life  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  New  Testament,  for,  with  respect  to  it,  the 
question  of  interpretation  is  comparatively  simple.  All  the  books  contained  in 
it  are  the  product  of  one  century,  and  are  produced  under  similar  historical 
conditions.  They  were  all  in  existence  within  less  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  But  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  have 
a  far  more  complex  problem.  Here  we  have  a  literature  which  ranges  over 
a  thousand  years,  produced  under  all  conditions  of  human  society.  It  has 
almost  all  the  forms  which  literature  a>ssumes.  It  has  ancient  songs,  like 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  the  fragment  preserved  from  the  book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah.  It  has  catalogues  of  names,  like  those  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles  ;  moral  laws,  like  the  Decalogue ;  laws  which  regulate  rites  and 
ceremonies,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Levitical  legislation ;  beautiful  stories, 
like  that  of  Joseph  ;  forms  of  impassioned  poetic  speech  in  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets.  It  is  addressed  to  a  people  at  almost  every  stage  of  civilization, 
and  it  traces  the  history  of  that  people,  and  describes  their  character  and 
conduct,  in  the  plainest  possible  terms.  Laws  are  given  to  them  which  are 
described  by  the  highest  possible  authority  as  given  to  them  for  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts ;  customs  and  ways  of  living  are  permitted,  or  not  forbidden, 
which  are  absolutely  prohibited  in  the  New  Testament.  There  aore  many 
other  things  which  strike  us  in  our  reading  of  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

One  obvious  thing  is  the  marvellous  unity  which  runs  through  all  the 
diversity  of  the  books.  The  books  are  different  in  form,  different  in  style, 
different  in  subject  and  matter,  and  yet  there  is  one  tone  and  spirit  in  them 
all.  There  is  growth  in  them,  there  is  a  gradual  unfolding  in  them  of  the 
great  thoughts  which  come  to  perfect  expression  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
reading  them,  any  one  of  them,  we  never  can  get  away  from  the  presence  of 
the  living  God,  nor  can  we  read  them  without  a  deepening  sense  of  human 
sin  and  unworthiness.  From  first  to  last,  amid  all  the  perplexing  questions 
that  arise,  this  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Book  is  never  absent,  a 
sense  which  grows  ever  more  keen  and  vivid  as  that  Presence  discloses 
itself  more  and  more. 

But  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  raises  many  questions.  These  are 
not  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  a  wilful  and  arbitrary  manner,  nor 
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by  men  who  wish  to  discredit  the  teaching  and  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament.  No  doubt,  much  of  what  is  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism 
has  been  the  work  of  men  who  do  not  believe  in  a  God  Who  has  cared  for 
man,  Who  has  spoken  unto  man,  and  can  save  man  from  his  sins.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  criticism  has  often  been  used  by  such  men  as  a 
means  for  the  destruction  of  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and  for  the  rejection 
of  everything  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  natural.  The 
way  to  deal  with  such  criticism  is  not  to  deny  whatsoever  facts  of  Scriptxire 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  theii'  investigations,  but  to  bring  to  the  surface 
their  underlying  assumptions  and  to  deal  with  these  on  their  merits.  The 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  carried  on  with  such  vigour  and  acuteness 
by  the  Tubingen  School,  has  resulted  in  a  surer  knowledge  and  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  historic  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  While  the  assumptions  of 
the  school  have  been  discredited,  yet  to  that  vigorous  and  prolonged  con- 
troversy we  owe  a  large  increase  of  knowledge  and  a  surer  grasp  of  principles. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  matter  also  with  regard  to  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament.  A  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is  possible  which  shall  not 
proceed  on  the  assumptions  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.  When  criticism  is 
reverent,  when  it  does  not  assume  that  the  supernatural  is  unhistorical, 
when  it  does  not  ignore  the  possibility  that  God  can  reveal  Himself  to  man, 
and  when  it  proceeds  on  the  usual  principles  of  historical  investigation,  it 
does  not  appear  why  Christian  men  should  object  to  it.  At  all  events,  it  is 
with  us,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  depart.  What  it  is  we  may  readily 
see,  for  we  can  watch  its  processes  and  its  results  as  these  appear  in  the 
hands  of  believing  men.  How  very  different  the  spirit  and  method  ol 
criticism  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Driver  and  of  Wellhausen,  while  in  many 
instances  the  results  of  their  criticism  are  identical. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  nor  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  which  is  still  going 
on.  Agreement  has  not  by  any  means  been  attained  as  yet.  There  are 
competent  men  like  Professor  Green  and  Principal  Cave  who  still  contend 
for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  are  other  men  who 
believe  that  the  Pentateuch  had  not  attained  its  present  form  until  after 
the  Captivity.  We  are  not  to  attempt  to  decide  on  so  great  an  issue  and 
between  combatants  of  such  vigour  and  prowess.  When  we  look  back 
on  the  history  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  observe  the  points  on  which 
something  like  unanimity  of  opinion  has  been  obtained ;  when  we  observe  the 
increasing  number  of  believing  men — men  who  believe  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God — who  beUeve  also  in  Criticism,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  act  as  if  the  Higher  Criticism 
were  not  in  existence.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  Higher  Criticism 
has  proceeded  on  a  legitimate  method,  and  has  had  regard  to  facts 
and  phenomena  which  are  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  way  described  by  Bishop  Butler,  *'by  particular  peisons 
attending  to,  comparing  and  pursuing  intimations  scattered  up  and  down 
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the  Scriptures,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  generality 
of  the  world."  There  are  things  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
which  press  for  comparison  with  one  another,  and  when  these  are  compared 
they  lead  to  certcdn  conclusions.  There  is  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
names  for  God  in  different  sections  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  How  can  the 
fact  be  explained?  When  men  set  themselves  to  follow  out  the  hint 
contained  in  this  fact,  it  leads  them  on  step  by  step  until  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  there  are  different  documents  in  the  Pentateuch.  Each  of 
these  supposed  documents  have  notes  and  marks  peculiar  to  itself  which 
distinguishes  it  broadly  from  all  the  others.  There  is  a  wonderful  agreement 
among  critics  as  to  the  characteristics  of  these  documents,  as  to  their 
extent,  and  as  to  their  limits ;  that'  there  are  the  Deuteronomic  document, 
the  prophetical  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch — ^for  the  Book  of  Joshua  belongs 
to  the  first  five  books  of  Scripture,  and  must  be  considered  along  with 
it — and  the  priestly  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch.  Critics,  as  has  just  been 
said,  are  agreed  as  t^  these  documents,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  their 
verdict  will  be  reversed.  They  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  date  of  these, 
nor  as  to  the  relation  which  the  prophetical  has  to  the  priestly  narrative, 
though  there  are  signs  that  here,  too,  there  is  a  growing  approximation  to 
agreement.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  there  are  great  dif&culties 
with  regard  to  the  view  which  make  the  books  descriptive  of  ritual  latest ; 
for,  as  Professor  Saussaye  says,  *'  The  materials  connected  with  ritual  are 
the  most  original  among  the  elements  of  religious  life,  are  more  permanent. 
Bitual  customs  last  for  centuries,  aore  differently  combined  and  joined  with 
other  ideas,  cease  to  be  officially  ritual  and  become  popular,  but  remain, 
for  all  that,  the  most  stable  elements  of  religion,  carrying  us  back  to  the 
most  distant  time  "  {Mam/waX  of  Science  of  Beligion,  p.  68).  Thus  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  lead  to  a  position  unlike  that  which 
obtains  in  other  religions.  There  are  other  dif&culties  also,  but  we  are 
not  to  argue  the  question. 

For  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  certain  facts  and  arguments  as  to 
the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  the  fact  of  the  documents  of 
which  Principal  Bainy  has  said, ''  I  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  can  be 
resisted  in  favour  of  the  use  and  incorporation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  in- 
dependent documents,  distinguished,  among  other  pecuUarities,  by  the  names 

they  apply  to  the  Divine  Being I  believe  it  to  be  quite  true,  and 

capable  of  proof,  that  distinct  and  distinguishable  documents  look  out  upon  us 
from  large  portions  of  the  text  of  Genesis"  {The  Bible  and  Criticism,  p.  125). 
But  the  evidence  for  distinct  documents  is  as  clear  for  the  whole  Hexa- 
teuch as  for  the  Book  of  Genesis.  If  the  documentary  hypotheses  are  once 
admitted,  we  cannot  say  at  once  how  far  it  may  carry  us.  But  this  must  be 
said,  that  the  question  is  one  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  and  cannot  be 
foreclosed  by  any  predilection  of  ours.  What  we  have  to  ask  is.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  Higher  Criticism  as  it  is  wrought  out  by  believing  men 
inconsistent  with  the  Inspiration  and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  ?    Is  it 
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less  consistent  with  Inspiration   than  the   other  phenomena  of  Scripture 
already  enumerated?     It  were  somewhat  hazardous  to  affirm  this.    One 
thing  is  evident,  that  there  are  men  who  are  both  critics  and  believers  in 
the  authority  of  Scripture.     Dr.  Driver,  for  instance,  says,  "  Criticism  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  scholars  does  not  banish  or  destroy  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament ;   it  'j^esv/p^ose^  it ;  it  seeks  only  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  it  operates,  and  the  literary  forms  through  which 
it  manifests  itself;  and  thus  it  helps  us  to  frame  truer  conceptions  of  the 
methods  which  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  employ  in  revealing  Himself  to  His 
ancient  people  of  Israel,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  fuller  manifesta- 
tion of  Himself  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Driver's  Introduction,  preface  p.  xix.). 
One   might  refer  also  to  the  venerable  name  of  Delitzsch,  ''clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen,"  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches,  and  whose  services 
have  been  so  conspicuous.     His  changing  attitude  to  this  class  of  questions, 
as  it  may  be  traced  through  the  successive  editings  of  the  Commentary  on 
Genesis^  is  most  instructive,  and  perhaps  may  be  typical.    Every  reader  of 
his  New  Commentary  on  Genesis  knows  how  large  were  the  concessions  he 
made,  and  how  many  of  the  conclusions  of  criticism  he  accepted.    Not  one 
of  these  would  he  have  made  had  he  thought  them  inconsistent  with  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  a  fundamental  belief  of  his,  not  to  be  hazarded  or  surrendered 
on  any  terms.     If  men  of  the  type  of  Driver  and  Dehtzsch,  so  competent 
in  every  way,  so  Christian,  have  been  able  to  reconcile  criticism  and  faith, 
is  there  not  a  presumption  that  a  reconcihation  is  possible  ? 

Suppose  the  results,  or  some  of  them,  true — what  is  our  attitude  to  be  ? 
Are  we  to  declare  them  inconsistent  with  Inspiration,  as  perhaps  iEf  the 
first  impulse  of  some  of  us?  Or  are  we  to  say  that  as  we  have  found 
Inspiration  to  be  quite  consistent  with  many  phenomena,  which  in  former 
times  seemed  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  it,  so  we  shall  find  in  the  present 
instance?  We  may  have  thought,  as  the  conclusions  of.  the  Higher 
Criticism  forced  themselves  on  our  view,  accompanied  as  they  were  with 
a  hostile  attitude  to  all  that  is  precious  to  a  Christian  man,  that  such  results 
were  quite  incompatible  with  any  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  But  a  calmer 
reflection  followed,  and  a  closer  examination  of  the  facts ;  and  it  was  seen 
that  many  things  pointed  out  by  the  critics  were  indisputable  facts  of  Scrip- 
ture. What  happened  then  was  this,  that  we  had  to  widen  our  conceptions 
of  the  phenomena  of  Scripture ;  that  the  great  boon  of  Holy  Scripture  had 
not  come  to  man  in  the  simple  way  we  had  supposed ;  that  the  process  of 
the  delivery  and  preservation  of  the  oracles  of  God  was  much  more  com- 
plex, and  involved  a  much  more  lengthened  process  than  we  had  conceived ; 
but  is  there  anything  in  the  discovery  of  this  fact — supposing  it  to  be  a 
fact— which  should  interfere  with  the  authority  of  Scripture?  Inspiration 
is  consistent  with  all  the  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  is  consistent  with  all 
that  the  Higher  Criticism  can  find  to  be  true  phenomena  of  Scripture.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  not  been  able  to  accept  all  the  results,  either  of  Dr. 
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Driver  or  of  Delitzsch,  and  on  the  whole  question  a  great  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  done.  But  surely  there  is  a  modus  vivendi  possible  which 
shall  leave  men  like  them  time  to  work  out  the  whole  subject,  without 
being  suspected,  or  unduly  interfered  with. 

Accepting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  result  of  the  Higher  Criticism  as 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Driver,  in  what  position  do  we  find  ourselves  ?  Are  we  con- 
strained to  surrender  that  view  of  Scripture  which  looks  at  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  only  adequate  rule  of  life?  Ear  from  it.  "When 
we  have  exhausted  all  that  the  Higher  Criticism  has  had  to  say  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  given  to  men, 
and  the  literary  forms  in  which  they  are  presented,  we  have  untouched  the 
moral  and  spiritual  qualities  of  the  Old  Testament  itself.  We  have  its  view 
of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  world,  and  the  influence  which  these  exert  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  mankind.  Prom  our  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  forms  which  these  have  assumed  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  in  the  religion  of  Israel  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  phenomena  which  is  without  parallel  in  ancient 
literature.  Let  us  grant  that  the  Hexateuch  had  not  reached  its  final  form 
until  after  the  Exile,  yet  even  then  we  are  in  the  presence  of  phenomena 
which  demand  an  adequate  historical  explanation.  Five  centuries  before  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  Israel  was  in  possession  of  truths  about  God  which  no 
other  people  were  in  possession  of  at  that  time;  truths  which  the  most 
thoughtful  and  cultured  peoples  of  the  world  have  found  adequate  to  the 
expression  of  their  highest  thought  and  of  their  deepest  religious  feeling. 
Israel  had  reached  that  Ethical  Monotheism,  that  conception  of  the  unity 
and  omnipotence  of  God,  of  His  creative  power,  of  His  providential  govern- 
ment, of  His  ethical  character.  His  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth, 
which  has  obtained  such  wonderful  expression  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah.  The  attempt  to  apply  that  law  of  progress  which  some 
students  of  the  history  of  religions  have  thought  they  have  found  in  other 
religions,  has  failed  in  the  case  of  Israel.  From  Animism  and  Fetishism, 
through  Polytheism  to  Theism,  is  the  line  of  advance.  We  do  not  speak  at 
present  of  the  difficulties  which  almost  all  religions  place  in  the  way  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  law  as  an  adequate  statement  of  the  case.  But,  at  all 
events,  it  has  failed  in  the  case  of  Israel.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  those 
intermediate  steps  by  which  the  transition  is  supposed  to  be  made  from 
Animism  to  Theism.  Many  of  the  causes  which  are  supposed  to  lead  to 
Theism — such  as  political  unity,  increased  geographical  knowledge,  a  growing 
sense  of  the  unity  of  things,  increased  scientific  knowledge,  increased  powers 
of  generalized  statement,  or  a  universal  conception  of  the  reign  of  law — have 
no  place  in  the  history  of  Israel.  But  Israel  had  somehow  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  His  relation  to  man  and  to  the  world.  There  is  a 
great  difference  too,  we  might  say  the  greatest  possible  contrast,  between  the 
kind  of  Theism  reached  by  Israel  and  that  reached  by  any  other  people  in 
the  history  of  the  world.    Plato  could  reach  the  abstract  idea  of  Being,  and 
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describe  it  as  the  centre  and  source  of  all  that  is.    Aristotle  could  reach 
self -thinking  thought,  husied  with  itself,  and  removed  from  all  else,  incapable 
or  unwilling  to  come  into  contact  with  an  actual  world  of  men  or  things ; 
and  Cicero,  generalizing  from  the  features  of  Boman  law,  could  think  of  gods 
and  men  as  a  community  living  in  relations  defined  by  law.    But  these  are  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  outside  of  Israel.     Here,  then,  is  a  people 
with  no  ^de  dominion  to  raise  them  to  wider  views  of  the  unity  of  things, 
with  no  power  of  abstract  thought  to  lead  them  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
existence,  vTith  no  wide  grasp  of  the  thought  of  law  to  lead  them  to  the  con- 
ception of  an  ordered  cosmos,  who  yet  rose  to  a  higher  view  than  Greek  or 
Eoman  ever  had.    They  came  to  think  of  a  God  who  in  the  beginning  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  a  God  not  remote  nor  removed  from  the  world, 
but  who  indeed  did  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth,  of  a  God  of  holiness,  truth, 
and  love,  and  they  spoke  of  Him  as  the  living  God.    How  came  Israel  to 
rise  to  so  great  a  height  ?    The  answer  is  obvious.     God  had  revealed  Him- 
self to  Israel,  had  dealt  with  them  as  He  had  dealt  with  no  other  nation, 
and  has  recorded  the  story  of  His  dealings  with  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  record  live  and  move  and  breathe  to  this  hour  with  the  mighty 
energy  of  His  continual  presence.    Even  when  we  grant  the  results,  or  all 
the  legitimate  results  of  the  critical  movement,  give  to  criticism  all  the  rights 
it  can  claim,  we  have  still  all  the  mighty  resources  of  arguments  of  the  kind 
we  have  outlined,  wherewith  to  vindicate  the  Divine  authority  and  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  claim  to  be  the  Word  of  God  and  to  be  the  guide 
and  inspirer  of  men.    But  this  is  an  argument  which  can  scarcely  be  used 
by  men  who  tie  us  to  the  formal  discussion  of  a  theme  which  limits  itself  to 
the  question  :  Are  there  or  are  there  not  errors  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

Another  consideration  which  ought  to  give  us  some  equanimity  in  the 
present  crisis  is  the  fact  that  the  Bible  does  not  come  to  us  as  an  untried 
book,  or  one  whose  merits,  worth,  and  claims  have,  for  the  first  time,  to 
be  sifted.  The  Bible  comes  to  us  to-day  with  the  testimonies  of  many 
generations  of  men  as  to  its  Divine  trut];i,  and  as  to  its  power  to  guide  and 
save  men.  It  has  been  the  means  of  making  bad  men  good,  of  implanting 
unselfish  motives  in  the  hearts  of  selfish  men ;  it  has  been  productive  of  a 
kind  of  life  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  people,  is  the  highest  kind  of  life 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has,  in  many  respects,  made  the  world 
new ;  it  has  emancipated  the  slave,  has  purified  personal  and  family  life, 
has  entered  into  the  social,  national,  and  international  Hfe  of  the  world; 
has  made  itself  to  belong  to  the  Hterature  of  every  nation,  and,  more  than 
any  purely  national  literature,  has  become  the  literature  of  every  people. 

While  the  Bible  has  thus  incorporated  itself  with  the  life  and  literature 
of  the  human  race,  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  are  at  the  present 
moment  unappropriated  even  by  the  highest  Christian  nation.  The  kind  of 
life  it  embodies  and  commands,  and  presents  in  concrete  form,  stands  out 
before  us  as  an  ideal  not  yet  attained  by  any  man  or  nation.  The  worth 
and  excellence  of  that  life  is  not  denied  by  any  one.    If  the  life  contained  in 
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the  Scriptures  could  be  attained  by  a  man  or  a  nation,  how  speedily  would 
the  woes  and  miseries  of  life  disappear.  Universal  brotherhood,  unselfish 
work,  love  to  all — these  are  the  facts  and  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  they 
are  also  the  ideal  of  philosophers ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  outcome  of 
all  social  philosophies  tends  to  approach  to  the  ideal  of  personal,  family, 
political,  and  social  life  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

Need  we  be  anxious  about  a  book  which  comes  to  us  accredited  in 
so  many  weighty  ways  ?  Need  we  be  disturbed  when  a  book  of  such  a 
character,  with  such  a  history,  with  such  claims,  has  attracted  to  itself 
the  attention  of  all  kinds  of  men  ?  It  has  challenged  their  notice,  provoked 
the  hostility  of  some,  and  quickened  others  to  enthusiasm,  and  throughout 
the  centuries  it  has  stood,  and  still  stands,  as  the  witness  of  God  to  man, 
and  as  God's  message  of  salvation  to  sinners.  When  we  have  so  many 
claims  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Word  of  God,  claims  which  can  neither  be 
weakened  nor  denied,  why  should  we  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  a 
claim  to  errorless  perfection,  which  can  only  be  made  good  at  the  cost  of 
endless  argumentation,  often  of  the  kind  which  is  only  special  pleading  at 
the  best  ? 

The  Scriptures  give  us  certainty  as  to[the  matters  which  it  most  concerns 
us  to  know.  When  we  read  the  history  of  the  past,  when  we  study  the 
methods  of  interpretation,  and  note  how  limited  were  the  scientific  resources 
of  the  exegete,  and  how  inadequate  his  methods,  we  are  amazed  to  find 
how  often  the  scientific  exegesis  of  the  present  has  confirmed  the  conclusions 
to  which,  in  earlier  days,  the  evangelical  consciousness  had  come.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  depends  on  two  factors,  our 
wonder  becomes  less.  One  factor  is  scientific  exegesis,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  but  the  other  is  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  often 
happened  that,  under  the ''  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti,"  men  were  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  saving  truth,  and  to  loyal  acceptance  and  obedience  to  it,  when 
the  scientific  element  was  very  defective.  It  has  also  happened  that  science 
has  failed  to  reach  the  mark,  and  has  wofully  failed  to  reach  the  highest 
spiritual  truth.  It  is  also  the  case  that  we  have  both  factors  conspiring  to 
the  one  great  end,  and  then  we  reach,  and  can  expect  only  thus  to  reach,  the 
highest  spiritual  end — that  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  which  is  life  eternal. 
But  both  for  the  giving  of  Scripture  and  the  receiving  of  Scripture  we  need 
the  living  action  of  the  living  Spirit  of  God.  The  mode  of  action  and  the  aim 
of  the  Spirit  has  a  larger  scope  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  in  both 
it  is  the  essential  element.  Without  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  moving 
men,  we  could  have  had  no  Word  of  God ;  and  without  the  action  of  the  Spirit, 
we  can  have  no  adequate  apprehension  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  what  are 
the  notes,  marks,  quahties  of  the  Word  of  God  is  a  question  we  can 
determine  only  on  an  examination  of  the  evidence  proper  and  pertinent  to 
the  subject. 
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MBS.    BESANTS   DOUBT  AND   BEB   INTEBVIEW   WITH 

DB.  PUSEY. 

By  Bev.  Pbincipaii  Ghables  Chapman,  LL.D. 

Onb  of   the    moBfc   touching  and   suggestive    pieces  of   personal   history 

published  in  modem  times,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  religious  experience, 

is   the  accoimt  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bemew  of  the  BeviewB 

of   the  progress,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  decline  of  Mrs.  Besant 

from  the   Christian  faith  to  blank  Atheism,  followed  by  a  slight  return 

upwards  to  Theosophy.    Its  value  is    enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it   is 

chiefly     autobiographicaL      Mrs.     Besant's     association    with     the    late 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  the  advocacy  of  certain  social  doctrines,  her  enthusiasm 

for  the  Secularist  movement,  and  the  not  too  complimentary  allusions  in  the 

press   to  her   former   domestic   relations  had   conspired  to   produce    an 

impression  on  the  public  mind  xmfavourable  to  her.    To  many,  therefore, 

the    article   referred    to    came    as    a   welcome    relief,   giving   as    it   did 

information  concerning  her  early  domestic  troubles,  the  origin  and  progress 

of  her  mental  conflicts,  and  the  upright,  blameless  moral  character  mani* 

fested    throughout    her   trials.    Mrs.    Besant   may   take    to    herself   the 

consolation  that  by  means  of  these  revelations  there  has  been  awakened, 

in  the  minds  of  many  who  cling  to  the  Christian  faith  as  for  very  Ufe, 

a  sincere  sympathy  and  respect ;  and  she  may  rest  assured  that  there  are 

not  a  few  who  would  count  it  a  privilege,  if  permitted,  to  do  what  in 

them  lay   to  assist  her  towards  attaining  to   that  sweet  rest  and  quiet 

confidence  in   Christ  which  is  the  most  precious  treasure  they  on  earth 

can  call  their  own.    Though  they  may   not  have  been  through  all  the 

phases  of  experience  that  have  formed  the  web  and  woof  of  her  chequered 

.history,   they  have,  in  some  instances   at   least,  known  the  ''horror  of 

great  darkness,"  and  stood  on  the  brink  of  most  awful  precipices,  looking 

with  sad    heart  on  the  deep    and  gloomy  abyss  that   lay  sheer  before 

them.    In  the  future,  she  need  not  lack  sympathy  and  most  kindly  help 

should  she  ever  care  to  seek  it. 

Many  are  the  religious  and  philosophical  questions  raised  by  the 
narrative  of  the  experiences  of  this  troubled  soul ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  I  shall  confine  my  attention  exclusively  to  her  interview  with 
Dr.  Pusey.  It  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  perplexed  inquirers  to  seek  counsel  of  pastors  and  others  whose 
education  and  peculiar  experience  offered  some  guarantee  for  readiness 
and  ability  to  guide  the  seeker  after  truth  into  the  right  way.  Every 
day  there  are  cases  of  this  kind,  and  not  a  few  are  being  constantly 
led  to  exchange  their  restlessness  and  uncertainty  for  assured  peace  and 
rational  conviction.  But  it  is  rare  that  the  public  is  made  acquainted, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  sorrows  and  perplexities  of  such  a  notable 
character,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  procedure,  in  dealing  with  them, 
of  so  distinguished  a   cotmsellor;  and  the  interest  aroused  in  this  case^ 
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becomes  the  more  pathetic  from  the  fact  that  the  interview  proved  to 
be  the  turning  point  in  the  career  of  the  sufferer  downwards  towards  the 
blankest  Atheism. 

Considering  that,  according  to  her  own  representation,  Mrs.  Besant 
was  sincerely  and  eagerly  in  search  of  the  truth  concerning  Christ,  and 
that  she  regarded  her  revered  and  learned  adviser  to  be  of  all  men  the 
most  likely  to  help  her  in  the  quest,  it  may  well  be  asked.  Was  her 
difficulty  beyond  solution  in  the  Christian  sense  ?  Or  was  the  counsellor 
in  absolute  error  with  respect  to  the  advice  given?  Or,  if  not  in 
absolute  error,  was  there  failure  to  read  the  real  secret  of  the  trouble, 
and  a  consequent  misapplication  of  a  remedy  otherwise  good  and  adequate  ? 
Or  were  there  personal  elements  in  this  case  which,  for  the  time  being, 
rendered  the  wisest  counsels  and  the  most  cogent  arguments  nugatory? 

In  order  to  form  an  approximately  correct  judgment  on  the  value  of 
the  advice  tendered,  and  the  general  attitude  of  Dr.  Pusey  towards  his 
spiritual  patient  as  he  regarded  her,  it  will  be  well  to  take  note  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  theological  position  just  prior  to  and  at  the  time  that  she  sought 
the  interview.  If  we  keep  to  the  exact  words  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Eeview  of  Reviews,  her  position  is  not  set  before  us  as 
clearly  as  it  might  have  been.  There  is  evidently  some  confusion  of 
thought  in  the  following: — 

"all  christian  dogmas  go  but  one." 

**  These  duties  of  the  ^urish,  however,  could  not  silence  the  ceaseless  strife  within.  Her 
health  broke  down,  and  she  went  to  London  to  recover.  When  there,  she  found  in  Mr,  Voysey's 
ministrations  'a  gleam  of  light  across  the  stormy  sea  of  doubt  and  distress,'  but  Theism 
afforded  her  only  a  temporary  resting-place.  She  now  definitely  rejected  what  she  called  all 
the  '  barbarous  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,'  and  felt  with  relief  and  joy  that  *  they  were 
but  the  dreams  of  ignorant  and  semi-savage  minds.,  not  the  revelation  of  a  God.'  One  last 
dogma,  however,  still  remained.  Not  all  her  reading  of  Theodore  Parker  and  Francis  Newman 
and  Miss  Gobbe  had  been  able  to  rob  her  of  her  faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ.  She  clung  to  it  all 
the  more  closely  because  it  was  the  last  and  to  her  the  dearest  of  all." 

If  in  the  above  paragraph  it  is  intended  to  state  that  she  first  accepted 
such  Theism  as  Mr.  Yoysey  taught,  but  afterwards  rejected  it  for  Chris- 
tianity, though  with  some  doubt  as  to  the  personaUty  of  Christ,  it  is 
intelligible  and  is  no  discredit  to  Mrs.  Besant's  logical  acuteness.  But  if 
the  meaning  be  that,  while  finding  ''  a  temporary  resting-place/'  t.6.,  before 
her  final  descent  to  Atheism,  in  Mr.  Yoysey's  Theism,  she  cast  aside 
**  barbarous  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,"  and  remained  in  doubt — 
only  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ,  then  her  theological  position  was 
most  singular,  and  such  as  no  person  claiming  one-hsblf  her  intellectual 
ability  would  think  of  assuming.  The  idea  of  a  Theist  of  the  Yoysey 
stamp  still  clinging  to  the  chief  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  —  the 
Deity  of  Christ — is  certainly  a  new  thing  in  the  world  I .  Mr.  Yoysey 
is  in  no  doubt  about  the  Person  of  Christ.  His  rank  Theism  leaves  no 
room  for  uncertainty  on  that  point. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  article  to  those 
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of  Mrs.  Besant  herself,  it  would  appear  that  at  the  date  of  her  entering 
upon  the  special  investigation  into  the  question  of  the  a^ctual  position  of 
Christ,  she  was  so  far  a  Christian  as  to  accept  the  Gospel  narratives  as 
being  on  the  whole  historic,  and  her  desire  was  to  learn  from  the  repre- 
sentations therein  contained  in  what  light  she  ought  to  regard  Him. 
She  was  more  than  a  Theist,  though  in  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of 
Christian  she  could  be — ^whether  an  orthodox  believer  in  the  true  Divinity 
of  Christ,  or  simply  a  Unitarian.  The  question  with  her  was  how  to 
formulate  her  faith  concerning  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  rehgion.  We 
are  accordingly  told  that  "  before  she  finally  parted  with  all  her  Christian 
faith,  she  took  a  step  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  render  her  auto- 
biography invaluable  to  the  historian  and  theologian."  The  step  alluded 
to  is  the  visit  paid  to  Dr.  Pusey  in  order  to  state  her  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  Christ,  and  ask  his  help  in  solving  them  conformably 
to  the  orthodox  view. 

Mrs.  Besant  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  powerful  reasons  in 
thus  seeking  the  guidance  and  help  of  Dr.  Pusey.  She  was  under  the 
constraint  of  an  intense  longing  to  find  intellectual  rest.  Her  life  had 
been  one  of  weary  conflict  with  distressing  doubts  concerning  most 
momentous  subjects ;  and  she  felt  it  was  now  high  time  that  some  clear 
and  restful  views  were  attained  respecting  Him  whose  name  and  influence 
were  indehbly  impressed  on  Christendom.  Then,  she  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  so  far  as  party 
feeling  and  preference  had  had  sway,  she  was,  in  name  and  by  customary 
worship,  attached  to  the  High  Church  section.  It  was  thus  only  natural 
that,  in  seeking  aid,  she  should  turn  her  thoughts  towards  the  section  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  which  she  was  in  sympathy;  and  as  Dr. 
Pusey  was  in  her  judgment  its  most  distinguished  representative,  and 
had,  by  his  writings,  taught  her  for  many  years,  and  "  in  former  days  " 
wielded  over  her  **  a  great  influence,"  it  was  most  proper  that  she  should 
endeavour  to  secure  the  beneflt  of  his  sympathy  and  advice  at  this 
critical  juncture.  Her  confidence  in  his  character  and  ability  was  such 
as  to  induce  the  conviction  that  if  there  was  any  man  in  the  world  who 
could,  by  the  reasons  he  adduced,  lead  her  to  a  full  ajid  unreserved 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  that  man  was  Dr.  Pusey. 
Beferring  to  her  difficulties  she  says,  "  If  he  resolved  them  for  me,  I 
should  escape  the  trouble  I  foresaw ;  if  he  could  not  resolve  them,  then, 
wo  answer  to  them  was  to  be  hoped  for."  Thus  she  staked  her  entire  future 
on  the  ability  of  one  man.  It  was  a  desperate  venture.  How  much  of 
reason  and  how  much  of  wild  passion  there  was  in  it  must  be  left  to 
the  calm  judgment  of  men. 

The  narrative  given  of  Dr.  Pusey's  bearing  and  conduct  is  in  Mrs. 
Besant's  own  words.  After  referring  to  certain  correspondence  with  him 
in  which  it  appea>rs  he  had  recommended  a  course  of  reading  and  finally 
agreed  to   an  interview,  she  says,   "He  treated  me  as  a  penitent  going 
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to  confesBion,  seeking  the  advice  of  a  director,  not  as  an  inquirer 
straggling  after  truth,  and  resolved  to  find  some  firm  standing  ground  in 
the  sea  of  doubt,  whether  on  the  shores  of  orthodoxy  or  of  heresy.  He 
would  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  as  a  question 
of  argument:  he  reminded  me,  'You  are  speaking  of  your  judge'  when 
I  pressed  some  question  ....  and  asked  him  if  he  could  recom- 
mend me  any  books  that  would  throw  light  upon  the  subject:  'No,  no, 
you  have  read  too  much  already.  You  must  pray,  you  must  pray.'  Then, 
as  I  said  I  could  not  believe  without  proof,  I  was  told,  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed ' ;  and  my  further  questioning  him 
was  checked  by  the  murmur,  'O  my  child,  how  imdisciplined  I  how 
impatient ! ' "  The  rest  of  the  narrative  I  give  entire  on  account  of  its 
graphic  form  and  touching  character. 

"  *  AT  YOUE  PERIL  YOTJ  BEJBCT  IT  ! ' 

'"It  is  not  your  duty  to  ascertain  the  truth,'  he  told  me  sternly.  '  It  is  yonr  duty  to 
accept  and  believe  the  truth  as  laid  down  by  the  Church ;  at  yom*  peril  you  reject  it ;  the 
responsibility  is  not  yours  so  long  as  you  dutifully  accept  what  the  Church  has  laid  down  for 
your  acceptance.  Did  not  the  Lord  promise  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  should  be  ever  with 
His  Church,  to  guide  her  into  all  truth  ¥  * 

" '  But  the  fact  of  the  promise  and  its  value  are  the  very  points  on  which  I  'am  doubtful,' 
I  answered. 

'"He  shuddered.  '  Prfty,  pray,*  he  said  ;  '  Father,  forgive  her,  for  she  knows  not  what 
she  says.' 

**It  was  in  vain  I  urged  I  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  following  his 
directions,  but  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  fidelity  to  truth  forbade  a  pretended  acceptance  of 
that  which  was  not  believed. 

" '  Everything  to  lose  ?    Yes,  indeed.    You  will  be  lost  for  time  and  lost  for  eternity.' 

" '  Lost  or  not,'  I  rejoined,  '  I  must  and  will  find  out  what  is  true,  and  I  will  not  believe 
until  I  am  sure.' 

** '  You  have  no  right  to  make  terms  with  God,'  he  answered,  '  as  to  what  you  will  believe 
and  what  you  will  not  believe.    You  are  full  of  intellectual  pride.' 

***  *  I  FORBID  YOU  TO  SPEAK  OF  YOUR  DISBELIEF.' 

"  I  sighed  hopelessly.  Little  feeling  of  pride  was  there  in  me  just  then,  and  I  felt  that  in 
this  rigid  unyielding  dogmatism  there  was  no  comprehension  of  my  difficulties,  no  help  for  my 
strugglings.  I  rose,  and,  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy,  said  that  I  would  not  waste  his  time 
further,  that  I  must  go  home  and  just  face  the  difficulties  out,  openly  leaving  the  Church  and 
taking  the  consequences.    Then  for  the  first  time  his  serenity  was  ruffled. 

***l  forbid  you  to  speak  of  your  disbelief,'  he  cried  ;  *  I  forbid  you  to  lead  into  yonr  own 
lost  state  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died.' 

"  Slowly  and  sadly  I  took  my  way  back  to  the  railway  station,  knowing  that  my  last 
chance  of  escape  had  fidled  me." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Christian  men  of  all  denominations 
and  shades  of  belief  have  eilready  passed  silent  judgment  on  the  whole 
case  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Besant  herself.  The  question  has  been  asked 
and  in  the  privacy  of  individual  minds  has  been  answered,  Was  Dr.  Pusey 
right  or  wrong  in  his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Besant  ?  How  far  is  her  subsequent 
departure  from  all  faith  to  be  ascribed  to  herself,  or  how  far  to  the  particular 
conduct  and  bearing  at  this  critical  juncture  of  Dr.  Pusey  ?  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  two  considerations  that  should  moderate  our  judgment :. 
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one,  that  it  mast  not  be  assnmed  for  certain  that  a  treatment  of  a  difficult 

case  like  this,  however  wise  and  just,  would  issue  in  bringing  the  doubter 

over  to  the  true  faith ;  the  other,  that  our  judgments  on  Dr.  Pusey's  method 

will  be  affected  by  the  views  entertained  by  the  kind  and  amount  of 

argument  requisite  in  ordinary  cases  for  warranting  a  rational  conviction  of 

the  truth  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  also  by  our  accord  or  want  of  accord 

with  his  idea  of  Church  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine.     Neither  Scripture 

nor  reason  throw  the  sole  responsibility  of  failure  to  win  souls  to  faith  on  the 

individual  who  seeks  to  win  them.     Not  even  Christ  when  among  men 

persuaded  some  unbelievers  to  believe  on  Himself.    There  is  a  guilt  of 

unwillingness  to  see  amidst  profession  of  desire  for  truth.    Those  who  object 

to  Dr.  Pusey's  High  Church  claim  for  authority,  apart  from  all  argument, 

may  imagine  that  he  would  have  succeeded  had  he  employed  the  reasoning 

usually  recognized  as  adequate  by  theologians.    But  this  is  a  non  sequitur. 

We  must  not  do  him  that  injustice.    He  may  have  adduced  all  the  best 

arguments  which  the  learning  and  skill  of  ages  have  furnished,  and  yet  all 

may  have  been  lost  on  Mrs.  Besant.    In  religion,  and  even  in  historical 

matters,  the  personal  element  counts  for  much.    Reasoning  overwhelmingly 

powerful  to  one  is  insufficient  for  another  ;  not  because  there  is  essential 

invalidity  in  it,  but  because  there  is  something  unconsciously  operative  in  the 

individual  to  whom  it  is  presented,  that  hinders  it  from  exercising  its  proper 

constrcdnt  over  the  intellect.    There  is  much  more  in  a  human  being  than 

mere   intellect.    The  intellect  moves  only  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  our 

nature.    Eeligious  truths,   unlike  mathematical,  are  intimately  connected 

with    the  deepest  experience  of  the  spirit,   and  receive  a  colouring  and 

draw    a    setting   from    the    unexpressed  and   inexpressible  Self,    Formal 

conclusions  arrived  at  may  not  embody  all  that  is  latent  unconsciously  in  the 

inner  man. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Pusey's  method,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  his 
attitude  towards  Mrs.  Besant  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  interview  was 
inconsistent  with  his  previous  action,  and  therefore  at  once  produced  a 
damaging  effect  on  her  mind.  In  the  preliminary  correspondence,  when  she 
expressed  her  doubts  and  sought  help,  he  advised  her  to  read  Liddon*s  argument 
as  worked  out  in  the  well-known  Bampton  Lectures :  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  personal  interview  he  treated  her  as  though  she  were  a  penitent,  and 
required  of  her  instant  and  unquestioned  submission  to  the  decisions  of  an 
infallible  Church.  Those  of  us  who  read  the  narrative  see  at  a  glance  the 
logical  inconsistency  of  the  two  courses ;  and  Mrs.  Besant  was  too  keen  a 
logician  not  to  be  astonished  and  intellectually  injured  by  this  change  of 
attitude.  The  letter  had  practically  said,  *'  See  how  completely  the  reasoning 
of  Liiddon  proves  the  point ;  find  in  his  arguments  rest  for  your  intellect." 
The  living  voice  practically  said,  '<  The  point  is  once  for  all  settled  for  you  by 
an  infalhble  authority ;  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  bow  submissively  to  that 
authority:  beUeve  and  don't  think.".  Mrs.  Besant  had  been  led  to  expect 
guidance  into  truth :  she  met  with  a  blunt  demand  for  blind  submission.    I 

NO.  L— VOIi.   I. — THE   THINKER.  0 
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am  not  referring  now  to  the  correctness  nor  incorrectness  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
personal  faith  in  the  Church  as  the  infallible  authority  in  matters  to  be 
believed.  I  am  speaking  solely  of  the  natural  effect  of  the  inconsistency  of 
his  entire  procedure  on  the  mind  of  his  interviewer,  as  giving  us  one  clue  to 
his  failure  in  winning  her  over  to  the  faith.  No  doubt  Dr.  Pusey  was  his 
true  self  in  the  demand  made  at  the  interview.  For,  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
a  superfluity  for  those  who  hold  to  the  high  doctrine  of  Church  infallibility 
and  priestly  authority  to  trouble  themselves  with  reasonings  to  prove  this  or 
that  Christian  dogma.  That  has  been  all  settled  for  them,  and  once  for  all,  by  an 
authority  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  to  criticize  or  attempt  to  qualify 
or  amend  the  decisions  once  arrived  at  by  that  authority  is  an  act  of  impiety. 
To  set  forth  even  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  dogmas  and  so  justify  the  claim 
on  submission,  is  virtually  to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  men,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  doctrine  of  supreme  and  unalterable  authority.  Dr.  Liddon's  work, 
in  so  far  as  it  proves  to  the  ordinary  judgment  of  men  the  truth  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  is  a  disclaimer  of  the  demand  to  submit  to  dogma  on  the 
ground  that  the  Church  has  once  for  all  without  error  settled  the  matter. 
The  only  consistent  course  is  to  prove,  if  possible,  the  right  or  power  of  the 
Church  to  decide  what  is  the  doctrine  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be 
expressed,  and  then  to  demand  of  every  one  entire  and  instant  submission. 
To  prove  the  doctrine  after  that  is  quite  useless.  Eomanism  is  logical :  High 
Anglicanism  when  dealing  with  doctrine  is  too  often  illogical. 

Further,  deeper  down  than  this  inconsistency  in  the  general  treatment  of 
the  case  lay  a  very  serious  defect :  Dr.  Pusey  failed  to  establish  sympathy. 
In  most  cases  of  personal  intercourse,  it  is  half  the  victory  if  sympathy  be 
established  between  the  seeker  and  the  renderer  of  help.  The  opportunities 
of  doing  this  were  at  Dr.  Pusey'e  side.  Prior  to  the  interview,  there  was 
much  on  Mrs.  Besant's  part  to  render  her  very  susceptible  to  any  effort  he 
might  make  to  enter  into  her  real  feelings  and  win  her  confidence.  She  had 
earnestly  desired  to  see  him.  She  had  a  profound  respect  for  his 
life's  work  and  great  reverence  for  his  character.  She  was  prepared 
to  open  her  mind  to  him  without  reserve,  having  full  faith  in  his 
ability  and  goodness.  Not  often  does  a  guide  of  the  perplexed  find  one 
so  prepared  for  sympathetic  treatment.  It  may  be  thought  that  Dr.  Pusey 
was  quite  right  in  thinking,  when  face  to  face  with  her,  that  she  had  already 
read  too  much,  and  that,  therefore,  something  other  than  new  and  additional 
arguments  was  required.  There  are  persons  whose^need  is  rather  spiritual 
than  intellectual.  He  had,  probably,  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
a  restless  temperament  which  interfered  with  the  acquisition  of  truth ;  and 
it  was  only  right  that  this  circumstance  should  influence  his  judgment  in  the 
procedure  adopted.  But  it  was  the  discovery  of  this  which  rendered  it  more 
than  ever  important  to  proceed  with  care  in  the  establishment  of  full 
sympathy.  She  should  somehow  be  made  to  feel  that  here  was  one  who  saw 
through  all  her  mental  perplexities,  assessed  their  value  on  the  intellectual 
side,  and  knew  something  of    the    yearning  which    accompanied    them. 
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Whether  it  arose  from  sheer  incapacity  to  enter  into  the  real  sorrows  of  one 
tossed  on  the  sea  of  douht,  or  from  the  habit  of  acting  the  priestly  part  of 
father  confessor  to  those  who  came  to  him,  or  from  both  these  causes,  the 
result  was  that  all  the  springs  of  sympathy  were  stopped  by  his  rather 
abrupt  and  authoritative  closure  of  all  the  avenues  to  truth  along  which  she 
had  hoped  to  be  led.  This  was,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  not  only  inconsistent 
with  his  correspondence  with  her,  but  it  at  once  created  a  revulsion  in  the 
mind  of  his  auditor,  shook  her  confidence  in  him  as  one  who  could  help  her, 
and  raised  a  barrier  between  the  two  souls  which  nothing  could  pass.  He  saw 
her  intellectual  restlessness  as  a  fact  in  her  life,  but  said  nothing  and  did 
nothing  to  cause  her  to  feel  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  her  position 
and  entered  sympathetically  into  her  troubles.  With  the  quick  instinct  of  an 
educated  woman  she  saw  that  he  did  not  realize  her  difficulties  and  bear 
them  on  his  heart,  and  hence  she  felt  that  he  could  never  offer  the  clue  to 
their  solution.  The  two  beings  lived  in  different  intellectual  hemispheres, 
and  spoke  an  untranslatable  language.  It  was  Dr.  Pusey's  business  to  cross 
over  in  imagination  to  her  hemisphere,  and  learn  the  language  of  her  soul. 
This  he  did  not  do. 

Again,  Dr.  Pusey  added  to  the  original  difficulty  by  the  introduction  of 
another.  His  visitor  wanted  instruction  and  guidance  in  reference  to  a 
particular  Christian  doctrine  :  she  wished  to  know  the  evidence  for  accepting 
the  Deity  of  Christ  as  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  and  she  supposed  that  in 
consequence  of  his  great  learning  he  would  be  able  to  point  out  what  she  had 
overlooked,  or  would  marshal  the  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  her  the 
light  for  which  she  was  craving.  Thus  her  distinct  inquiry  was  met  by  a 
withholding  of  what  was  sought ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  demand  that 
she  should  accept  another  and  totally  different  doctrine,  namely,  that  of  the 
infallible  authority  of  the  Church  on  questions  of  religious  truth,  and  that  too 
as  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  one's  own  judgment  on  the  evidence  avail- 
able for  proof.  Thus  Mrs.  Besant  was  intent  on  knowing  about  one  doctrine; 
Dr.  Pusey  insisted  on  the  immediate  acceptance  of  two  doctrines.  She 
wanted  Scriptural  reasons  for  believing  on  Christ  as  the  true  Son  of  God;  he 
not  only  gave  no  such  reasons,  but  required  that  she  should  beheve  something 
else  at  the  expense  of  her  own  free  judgment.  It  is  obvious  that  Mrs. 
Besant's  Churchism  was  not  of  Dr.  Pusey's  type ;  for  she  was  utterly  sur- 
prised at  the  unreasonableness  of  this  procedure.  Naturally,  instead  of 
easing  the  original  difficulty,  it  aggravated  it.  It  immediately  aroused 
antagonism,  and  tended  to  bring  the  vanishing  confidence  in  her  adviser 
down  to  zero.  It  meant  for  her  the  surrender  of  all  inquiry,  all  thought  on 
the  matter  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  all  respect  for  one's  own  faculties,  all 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  infalUble  seat  of  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion  opens  up  a  great  question  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here 
and  now.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  use  made  of  it  in  seeking  to  bring 
Mrs.  Besant  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Divinity  of  Christ.    Dr.  Pusey 
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should  have  remembered  that  this  doctrine  of  an  infallible  authority,  over- 
riding all  the  thinking  and  judgments  of  individuals,  sincere  or  earnest 
Christians  though  they  may  be,  is  not  itself  an  Article  of  Faith  in  the  sense 
that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is.  It  is  a  preliminary  question  to  that  of  what  is 
revealed  concerning  Christ.  It  cannot  be  established  by  assuming  that  the 
Church  has  right  and  power  ex  cathedra  to  settle  it  without  appeal ;  for  that 
is  to  beg  the  very  question.  It  is  to  say,  the  infallible  Church  establishes 
the  doctrine  of  its  infallibility — a  piece  of  logical  nonsense.  Beasons  appeal- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  men  alone  can  serve  in  such  a  case ;  and  thus,  even 
though  it  be  shown  that  the  Church  is  as  infallible  as  is  claimed  in  settling 
dogmas,  they  and  its  infallibility  are  ultimately  made  to  rest  on  an  appeal  to 
the  reason  as  instructed  by  Scripture.  It  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Besant,  even  as  Dr.  Pusey  knew  her,  would  at  once  bow  down  to  this  great 
assumption  of  infallible  authority,  and  crush  out  her  spirit  of  inquiry.  One 
reason  why  she  should  do  so  Dr.  Pusey  did  offer,  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  into  all  truth  was  given  by  Christ ;  only 
with  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
assumed  that  these  words,  addressed  to  the  Apostles  in  the  course  of  their 
being  equipped  for  their  special  work,  applied  in  equal  sense  and  measure  to 
those  who  were  not  Apostles,  and  had  reference  to  the  verbal  formulation  of 
all  subsequent  revelations  to  them;  thus,  overlooking  the  real  fulfilment 
when  the  Apostles  were  afterwards  specially  inspired  to  call  to  mind  what 
Christ  had  taught  them  viva  voce,  as  well  as  to  interpret  for  the  entire 
world  the  significance  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  resurrection ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  instance  is  recorded  of  their  combining  with  the  entire 
body  of  Christians,  i.e.,  with  the  Church,  to  formulate  dogmas  out  of  the 
current  teachiug,  and  to  which  they  demanded  unquestioning  submission. 
The  instance  of  Acts  xv.  28,  29  is  not  to  the  point,  since  the  matters 
referred  to  are  not  doctrinal  but  practical.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  very 
careful  to  assign  reasons  for  his  positive  teaching  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-8),  and 
exhorted  Christians  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  was  good ; 
thus  also  explaining  why  the  Bereans  who  "  searched  the  Scriptures  "  to  see 
whether  "those  things  were  so,  were  more  noble." 

Possibly,  Dr.  Pusey  asstmied  that  as  a  Churchwoman  coming  to  a  Church- 
man of  very  pronounced  principles,  Mrs.  Besant  ought  to  have  been  aware  of 
his  doctrine  of  Church  Authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Perhaps  she  was  incon- 
sequential in  her  action.  Logically,  an  inquirer  ought  not  to  look  for  a  reason- 
ing process  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  from  one  wha 
believes  that  the  Church  has  settled  it,  and  that  all  duty  is  now  comprised 
in  submission.  At  all  events,  it  argued  a  lack  of  practical  sagacity  on  his 
part  that,  when  he  knew  that  she  in  practice  was  not  recognizing  such 
authority  and  was  deliberately  asking  for  proofs,  he  gave  her  only  another 
stupendous  doctrine  to  be  accepted  without  full  and  free  discussion. 

Passing  on  to  a  more  general  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  Mrs. 
Besant,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  such  a  character,  with  one  circumstanced 
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as  Bhe  had  been,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  things  to  be  done  would 
be  to  establish  friendly  relations  without  too  great  eagerness  at  first  to  enter 
into  a  hard  and  continuous  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue.  It  had  been 
well  to  approach  the  subject  gradually,  not  through  the  intellect  or  by 
requiring  a  formal  submission  of  the  will,  but  by  the  quiet  and  tender 
influences  on  a  susceptible  nature,  of  an  unaffected  Christian  kindliness  of 
spirit  manifested  in  varied  forms  of  interest  in  the  past  life,  present  circum- 
stances, and  future  hopes  of  the  visitor.  Strong  citadels  may  be  taken  by 
a  slow  and  subtle  process,  though  they  are  proof  against  a  direct  assault. 
Dr.  Pusey  was  not  destitute  of  tenderness,  but  it  was  indicated  in  passing 
words  of  regret,  rather  than  in  a  line  of  conduct  that  would  circumvent  the 
life.  He  saw  the  need  of  spiritual  influence  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth ; 
but  all  the  use  he  made  of  this  knowledge  was  to  exhort  her  to  pray.  If, 
instead  of  telling  her  that  she  was  intellectually  proud  and  had  need  to  pray, 
he  had,  avoiding  every  expression  of  reproach  or  fault-finding,  taken  her  by 
the  hand  and  knelt  down  there  and  then,  and  out  of  the  fulness  and  pity  of  a 
deeply  sympathetic  heart  poured  out  to  God  his  desires  on  her  behalf,  in  loving 
words  born  of  the  occasion,  he  would  probably  have  done  more  to  tone  down 
her  restlessness  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  interview  for  quiet  and 
helpful  conversation,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  most  elaborate 
reasoning,  and  certainly  by  any  demand  for  submission. 

It  may  be  asked  what  sort  of  evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  likely 
to  avail  with  one  like  Mrs.  Besant,  provided  one  has  gained  her  confidence 
and  brought  spiritual  influence  to  bear?  The  evidence  is  very  varied — 
embodied  in  definite  Scriptural  terms  and  allusions,  involved  in  the  attitude 
assumed  by  Him  when  on  earth,  in  the  entire  scope  of  His  work  and  in  His 
relation  to  both  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  drawn  also  from  the  facts  of 
Christian  experience  and  the  triumphs  of  Christianity.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  line  of  proof  that  would  sufiice  with  one  individual  would  serve  for 
another.  The  effect  of  light  depends  much  on  the  medium  through  which  it  has 
to  penetrate.  There  are  some  whose  faith  rests  on  a  deep  personal  experi- 
ence, and  to  whom  the  explicit  and  implicit  language  of  Scripture  concerning 
Him  is  but  supplementary,  while  in  others  tbe  reverse  order  holds  good. 
Supposing  one  had  to  furnish  Mrs.  Besant  at  that  time  with  considerations 
that  would  probably  weigh  with  her,  the  first  step  would  have  been  to  ascer* 
tain  where  she  stood  with  respect  to  God,  to  Scripture,  to  Apostolic  authority, 
and  then  to  work  from  the  basis  so  found.  It  appears  that  her  Theism  just 
then  was  clear  and  strong.  But  as  Theism  is  of  various  shades,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  was  involved  in  it.  If  it  meant  that  God  was 
not  only  Personal,  but  took  a  personal  interest  in  His  rational  creatures  on 
the  earth,  felt  towards  them  as  Father,  and  in  some  definite  form  revealed 
His  will  to  His  children,  and  was  ever  ready  to  hear  and  answer  their  prayer 
for  spiritual  help ;  if,  further,  it  meant  that  He  had  given  a  supernatural 
revelation  through  prophets  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  the  latter  had 
transmitted  teaching  authority  to  His  Apostles,  then  there  would  be  solid 
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ground  for  ascertaining  what  portions  of  our  New  Testament  were  held  to 
contain  revelations  concerning  the  person  and  position  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Mrs.  Besant  seems  to  have  had  doubts  about  the  Fourth  Gospel  being  Apos- 
tolic ;  but  admitting  the  Synoptics  and  the  four  unchallenged  Epistles,  it 
certainly  would  be  possible  to  construct  an  argument  out  of  these  which  to 
an  unprejudiced  mind  would  be  satisfactory.  I  say  "  unprejudiced  "  mind, 
because  it  is  notorious  that  because  of  an  unwillingness  to  admit  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  as  an  Apostolic  doctrine,  the  rationalistic  school  endeavour  to  rule 
out  of  the  argument  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesia^s, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians.  The  feeling  of  the  Tubingen  school  is  well- 
indicated  by  Dr.  Carpenter's  quotation  from  a  paper  read  in  America  by  a 
Unitarian,  Dr.  George  Ellis,  to  the  efifect  that  from  the  side  of  Scriptural 
authority  "  the  orthodox  had  the  best  of  it ;  and  that  the  way  now  to  deal 
with  the  question  at  issue  is  to  throw  over  this  authority  altogether."^  One 
would  have  had  to  ascertain  from  Mrs.  Besant,  at  the  time,  whether  she  enter- 
tained this  predisposition  not  to  accept  the  doctrine  if  possible.  In  that  case, 
the  question  would  become  one,  not  of  argument,  but  of  Christian  therapeutics ; 
and  some  spiritual  influence  gradually  working  into  the  heart  and  life  would 
be  the  chief  desideratum.  That  this  kind  of  influence  as  a  preparation  was 
most  necessary  is  manifest  from  the  a.ccount  given  of  her  previous  religious 
experience  and  her  manner  when  visiting  Dr.  Pusey. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  her  difficulties  lay  in  a  right  apprehension  of 
her  religious  history,  and  the  bent  of  her  mental  tendencies.  From  the  time 
that  she  began  to  doubt  and  question  there  were  signs  of  sheer  restlessness. 
The  intellectual  fever  sometimes  ran  high.  The  attitude  she  assumed  to- 
wards the  order  of  Providence  when  she  lost  her  child  revealed  a  real  passion 
against  the  Almighty,  and  although  this  passion  subsided,  the  mental 
temper  it  revealed  ran  throughout  her  life.  Her  present  heat  and  zeal  in  the 
speculations  of  Theosophy  are  the  outcome  of  the  same  thiug.  She  lacked, 
and  lacks  still,  the  calm,  equable  spirit  which  alone  can  ensure  the  clear 
apprehension  of  truth.  Time  may  do  much  to  tone  down  the  flres  of  eager, 
restless  speculation,  and  then  when  the  nature  regains  its  balance  and  the 
spiritual  side  attains  its  proper  development,  it  may  be  that  she  will  find,  as 
many  others  equal  to  her  in  ability  and  in  honesty  have  done,  the  truth 
that  all  along  has  been  close  at  hand.  Then  she  will  be  surprised  that  ever 
^he  made  the  reality  of  a  great  truth  to  depend  on  the  ability  of  one  man  to 
lead  a  feverish  intellect  to  it,  and  that  immediate  demonstration  was  sought 
for  truths  which  require  for  their  apprehension  both  a  good  intellect  and  a 
gentle,  loving,  child  spirit  that  finds  in  God  a  real  Father. 

^  J^ature  and  Man,  p.  130« 
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THE    TEN    PIECES    OF    SILVEB. 

LuKS  XY.  8,  9. 
A  COBBESPONDENT  has  Sent  the  following  extract  taken  from  The  Biblical  Illus- 
trator, and  asks  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  statement  of  Miss  Weld.  We 
forwarded  the  query  to  the  Eev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  the  well-known  Oriental 
scholar,  who  courteously  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Finn,  of  whom  he  says  "  She  knows 
if  any  one  does." 

"  The  ten  pieces  of  silver.  In  the  three  parables  recorded  in  this  chapter 
(Luke  XV.),  there  is  so  evidently  a  progress  and  ascent  of  thought;  they 
mount  so  naturally  to  a  climax  in  their  revelation  of  the  redeeming  love  of 
God,  that  if  at  any  point  we  fail  to  make  that  progress  out,  if  we  encounter 
anything  in  them  which  wears  the  aspect  of  an  anti-climax,  we  are  checked, 
disappointed,  perplexed.  And  yet,  in  the  second  of  these  parables,  there  is 
at  one  point  an  apparent  retrocession,  where  all  else  implies  a  forward  and 
upward  movement  of  thought.  Every  one  can  see  how  immense  an  interval 
there  is  between  the  one  sheep  lost  out  of  a  hundred,  and  the  one  son  out  of 
two,  and  that  the  younger — and  in  the  Bible  commonly  the  dearer — of 
the  two.  But  where  is  the  connecting  link  7  How  should  the  lost  piece  of 
money  be  dearer  to  the  careful  housewife  than  the  lost  sheep  to  the  faithful 
shepherd,  who  knows  and  cares  for  every  one  of  his  flock,  and  calleth  them 
ea.ch  by  his  name  ?  One  out  of  ten  marks  a  great  advance  upon  one  out  of  a 
hundred  indeed,  but  would  it  not  be  less  to  lose  even  ten  silver  coins  than  a 
single  sheep — less  in  value,  less  in  love  ?  The  answer  to  that  question,  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  is  to  be  found  in  an  Eastern  custom,  the  application 
of  which  to  the  parable  before  us  all  commentators  on  it  have,  so  far  as  I 
know,  overlooked.  The  women  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  still  wear  a  row  of  coins  sewn  upon  their  head-dress,  and  pendant  over 
their  brows.  And  the  number  of  the  coins  is  very  commonly  ten,  as  I,  in 
common  with  other  travellers,  have  ascertained  by  counting.  The  custom 
reaches  back  far  beyond  the  Christian  era.  Li  all  probability,  therefore,  it 
was  not  simply  a  piece  of  silver  which  was  lost  out  of  her  purse  by  the 
woman  of  our  parable,  but  one  of  the  ten  precious  coins  which  formed  her 
most  cherished  ornament ;  and  this  would  be  a  loss  even  more  vividly  felt 
than  that  of  the  shepherd  when  one  out  of  his  flock  of  a  hundred  went  astray. 
So  that  immense  as  is  the  advance  from  both  the  care  of  the  shepherd  for  h}B 
sheep,  and  of  the  pride  of  the  woman  in  the  burnished  coins  which  gleamed 
upon  her  forehead,  to  the  yearning  and  pitiful  love  of  the  father  for  his 
prodigal  and  self-banished  son,  we  can  nevertheless  find  a  link  between  the 
first  and  last  terms  of  the  climax,  and  trace  an  advance  even  between  the 
grief  of  the  shepherd  over  his  stray  sheep,  and  that  of  the  woman  over  her 
lost  coin.  A  piece  of  money  in  her  purse  might  easily  be  stolen  or  spent, 
but  a  coin  from  the  head-dress  could  not  be  so  much  as  touched  by  any 
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stranger,  nor  even  taken  from  its  wearer  by  her  husband  unless  she  cut  it  off 
of  her  own  accord  and  placed  it  in  his  hands.  It  was  safe,  sacred,  dear. 
It  was  a  strictly  personal  possession,  and  might  very  well  be  an  heirloom — 
like  the  '  silvers '  of  the  Swiss  women — ^hallowed  by  many  fond  and  gracious 
memories.    (-4.  Q.  Weld.)  " 

The  ten  pieces  07  bilveb. — ^It  is  true  that  the  native  peasant 
women  do  wear  a  string  of  coins  around  the  forehead,  and  others  depending 
therefrom,  on  to  the  breast.  The  number,  however,  varies  according  to 
circumstances,  and  they  are  of  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
wearer.  These  and  other  ornaments  are  commonly  the  gifts  of  the  husband 
before  marriage  as  dowry.  They  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  wife,  and 
cannot  be  meddled  with  by  the  husband.  In  case  of  need,  one  or  more  may 
be  cut  off  and  used  or  pledged,  and  replaced  when  possible.  But  there  is  no 
special  significance  or  sacredness  attached  to  these  coins.  It  is  as  dowry  that 
they  are  the  personal  property  of  the  bride.  No  doubt,  the  loss  of  one  would 
cause  diligent  search  just  on  this  accoimt,  but  so  would  the  loss  of  any  coin 
or  trinket.  These  coins  are  not  a  sacred  or  even  special  marriage  token,  as 
the  ring  is  with  us.  Valued  they  are,  of  course,  more  than  ordinary  coins. 
The  ten  pieces  of  silver  may  have  belonged  to  the  dowry  ornaments,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  me  certain. 

♦  E.  A.  PiNN. 

*  The  signature  above  is  tliat  of  Mrs.  Finn,  daughter  of  the  late  eminent  Hebraist 
and  friend  of  the  Jews,  the  Rev*  Dr.  McCaul,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  widow  of  a  distinguished  Consul  at  Jerusalem.  Mrs.  Finn  has  devoted  the  work  of  her 
lifetime  to  the  good,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Jews,  and  is  now  giving  her  whole  energies 
to  the  excellent  ''Syrian  Colonization  Fund,"  of  which  the  late  £aii  of  Shaftesbury  wm 
President,  for  the  settlement  and  support  of  poor  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Syria ;  now  mora 
needed  than  ever  in  consequence  of  the  miseries  resulting  from  the  Russian  persecution.  Any 
help  to  this  good  work  is  well  bestowed.  Mrs.  Finn's  address  is  "The  Elms,  Brook  Gi^eOt 
London." 


CHRIST'S  PRE-EMINENCE  IN  ALL  THINGS. 

In  what  sense  may  our  Lord  be  said  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  all 
things  (Col,  i.  18)?— A.  W. 

PBE-EiiiNBNCB  IN  All  Things. — ^lu  vcr.  15  Paul  asserted  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  begotten  before  the  earUest  creature  was  made:  *' First- 
born before  all  creation."  This  assertion  he  supports  by  saying  that  **  in 
Him  were  created  all  things,"  even  the  various  ranks  of  angels ;  as  though 
the  universe  sprang  into  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Son.  For  emphasis,  the 
Apostle  summarizes  and  supplements  his  words  foregoing  by  adding,  "  all 
things,  by  His  agency  and  for  Him,  have  been  created."  He  then  repeats 
in  ver.  17  an  idea  already  embodied  in  ver.  15,  viz.,  the  earlier  existence 
of  the  Son :  *'  and  He  is  before  all  things."  To  this  he  adds  the  assertion, 
in  Him  all  things  stand  together  " ;  as  though  the  universe  found  in  (he 
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Son  its  bond  of  internal  union.  Thus  He  is  the  Agent,  the  Object,  and 
the  encompassing  and  uniting  element,  of  whatever  exists. 

After  defining  the  Eternal  Son's  relation  to  the  created  universe, 
St.  Paul  goes  on,  in  ver.  18,  to  define  His  special  relation  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  His  Body;  and  He  is  the  B.ead  of  that  Body.  These 
last  words  express  an  element  of  truth  not  found  in  the  earlier  epistles. 
And  this  new  truth  is  a '  substantial  addition  to  St.  Paul's  favourite 
metaphor  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  He  is  not  only  the  unseen  Spirit 
pervading,  and  giving  life  to,  and  guiding  every  member,  but  is  Himself 
a  member  of  His  own  Church  and  Body.  He  occupies,  in  relation  to 
His  human  servants,  the  relation  of  the  head  to  the  other  parts  of  a  human 
body ;  like  them  as  consisting  of  bone,  and  flesh,  and  blood,  yet  occupying, 
like  a  human  head,  a  place  of  unique  superiority. 

In  stately  language  the  Apostle  goes  on  further  to  describe  the  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Church.  He  is  the  Beginning  of  it,  viz.,  its  earliest 
member.  So  Beuben  is  described  by  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  3  (comp.  Deut. 
xxi.  17)  as  "the  beginning  of  my  strength.''  And  in  Bev.  iii.  14  Christ 
is  called  "  the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God."  In  this  case,  as  frequently, 
the  beginning  is  the  cause  of  all  that  follows.  For  the  Son  is  the  Agent 
and  the  Archetype  of  the  whole  creation. 

The  idea  of  priority  in  time,  already  asserted  in  vers.  15,  17,  and  in 
the  word  ''  beginning  "  in  ver.  18,  is  again  made  prominent  in  the  words 
following,  "Firstborn  from  the  dead."  Even  in  victory  over  death,  a 
victory  which  all  His  servants  will  share,  the  Son  is  the  earliest.  He  is,  as 
stated  in  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  the  "  firstfruit  of  the  sleeping  ones." 

The  Apostle  adds  that  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead,  the  earliest  of  all, 
in  order  that  in  the  priority  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  Eternal  Son  might  have  Himself  the  first  place:  avros  ir/xDrcviov.  This 
is  manifestly  the  Father's  own  purpose  about  the  Son. 

The  Apostle's  thought  is  that  God  designed  the  Son's  relation  to  the 
universe  to  be  reproduced  in  His  relation  to  the  Church,  even  in  every  detail 
of  that  relation.  Consequently  it  was  fitting  that  He  first  should  Himself 
burst  open  the  bars  of  death.  This  sameness  of  relation  is  kept  before  us 
by  the  emphatic  prominence  of  the  words  "  in  all  things." 

The  word  yli^rat,  *<  that  He  should  become  in  all  things  pre-eminent," 
refers  to  the  historical  development  of  Christ  in  contrast  to  His  abiding  state 
before  time  began.  What  He  is  in  eternity,  God  willed  that  He  should 
become  in  time.  And  for  this  end  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  to  final  victory 
over  death  earlier  than  any  of  His  disciples.  We  have  here  a  broad  principle 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  historical  development  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
in  time  corresponds  with  the  unchanging  reality  of  the  Eternal  Son. 

The  purpose  embodied  in  the  concluding  words  of  ver.  18  has  received 
a  fulfilment  far  beyond  the  writer's  thought.  Christ  said  little  or  nothing 
about  general  culture,  about  art,  or  about  political  power.  But  a  practical 
monopoly  of  these  in  their  highest  forms  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  His 
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followers.  This  remarkable  result  must,  in  default  of  any  other  explanation, 
be  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  that  religion  which  is  the  only  element 
common  to  the  foremost  nations.  And,  if  so,  it  bears  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Even  as  a  dispenser  of  material 
good,  Christ  occupies,  before  our  eyes  to-day,  the  first  pla.ce.  In  all  things 
He  has  the  pre-eminence. 

Joseph  Agab  Beet,  D.D. 


THE  INCABNATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:  BEING  THE  BAMPTON 
LECTURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1891.  By  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  Posey  House,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    London:  Murray.    1891. 

This  book  is  a  restatement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  together  with  a  vindi> 
cation  of  the  rationality  of  the  doctrine,  and  an  exposition  of  its  meaning  or  content. 
It  also  aims  at  expressing  and  justifying  the  conviction  that,  *'  however  slowly  and 
painfully,  the  old  faith  in  Christ  is  being  brought  out  in  harmony  not  only  with  our 
moral  needs  and  social  aspirations,  but  also  with  that  knowledge  of  nature,  and  that 
historical  criticism  which  are  the  special  growth  of  our  time  "  (p.  18).  With  the  bulk 
of  the  book  no  Churchman,  no  orthodox  Christian,  can  quarrel.  The  old  doctrine  is 
stated  in  the  old  words  (p.  258),  and  vindicated  mainly  on  the  old  grounds ;  nor  will  a 
reader  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  or  of  Bull's  Defenaio  Fidei  Niccenee,  find  anything 
that  is  contradictory,  or  much  that  is  additional,  to  those  old  and  standard  expositions 
of  the  Christian  belief  on  the  subject  which  have  been,  for  above  two  centuries,  the 
generally  accepted  and  almost  authorized  expositions,  at  any  rate  to  the  Anglican 
Communion,  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  What  is  new  in  the  work  wUl  be  fomid, 
principaJly,  not  in  the  exposition,  but,  first,  in  the  vindication  of  the  rationality  of  the 
doctrine,  particularly  in  Lecture  II.  (pp.  29-58) ;  and  secondly,  in  the  endeavours 
made  throughout  the  volume  to  bring  out  and  exhibit  the  harmony,  which  the  writer 
discerns,  between  the  doctrine  as  held  by  the  Church  and  "  that  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  that  historical  criticism  which  are  the  special  growth  of  our  time."  Here  we 
think  that  the  writer,  while  excellently  intentioned,  and  right  in  the  principles  which 
he  lays  down,  is  wrong  in  his  application  of  them,  has  made  dangerous  concessions  to 
those  who  are  adversaries  to  the  faith,  and  is  an  unsafe  guide  for  the  Christian 
student. 

Lecture  I  has  for  its  object  "  What  Christianity  is."  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
belief  la  Jesus  Christ ;  not,  however,  merely  belief  in  Him  as  an  historical 
personage,  but  believe  in  TTim  as  Incarnate  God.  This  belief  involves  an  unreserved 
committal  of  ourselves  to  Him  as  the  object  of  our  devotion  and  the  Lord  of  our  life 
(p.  6).  Such  self-conmdttal  will  be  incomplete  where  the  relationship  to  Jesus  is 
obscured,  either  by  false  ecclesiasticism  (p.  2),  or  by  exaggerated  devotion  to  S.  Mary 
(p.  8),  or  by  Protestant  subjectivism  (p.  4),  or  by  untheological  philanthropy  (pp.  4, 5), 
or  by  academic  intellectualism  (p.  6) ;  but  the  personal  relationship  is  the  root  and 
ground  of  the  whole  matter.  Hereia  Christianity  differs  essentially  from  other 
religions,  as,  for  instance,  from  Mohanmiedanism  (p.  7),  and  from  Buddhism 
(pp.  7-9).  The  unique  position  which  Christ  holds  in  His  religion  rests  upon  the  fact 
of  tiie  claim  which  He  made  lor  Himself,  as  set  forth  in  all  the  Gospels  (pp.  9-15),  and 
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this  olaixn  folly  establishes  the  flilftTnma  so  strongly  pressed  upon  men's  notice  in 
recent  times  by  Dr.  Liddon — ''  lesus  Christus  aut  Deus,  ant  homo  non  bonus  "  (p.  16). 
The  dilemma  is  distrusted  by  many  as  a  form  of  argument;  but  still,  there  are 
dilemmas,  and  this  is  one  of  them — ^the  force  of  which  grows  upon  us  the  more  we 
consider  them ;  and  Dr.  Liddon  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  Church  when  he 
brought  into  prominence  the  nature  and  significance  of  Christ's  assertion  of  Himself, 
and  showed  that  this  dilemma  was  involved  in  it.  Christianity,  then,  is  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Incarnate  God,  with  the  necessary  result  of  such  faith — ^unreserved  sub- 
mission to  Him  as  our  Lord  and  Master.  It  is  this  both  according  to  its  earliest 
records,  and  historically,  as  it  has  shown  itself  ui  the  world  (pp.  17,  18). 

Lecture  II  is  entitled  '<  Christ  Supernatural  yet  Natural."  That  the  Christ  of 
Christians,  the  God-man,  God  incarnate,  is  supernatural,  is  lightly  taken  as  self- 
evident.  The  author  seeks  to  prove  that  He  is  also  natural.  Having  first  indicated 
for  ''  nature  "  a  wider  scope  than  that  allowed  by  some,  and  shown  that  metaphysical 
and  moral  laws  are  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  material  ones  (pp.  80-82),  he  proceeds 
to  point  out  that  Christ  is  natural,  first,  from  the  point  of  view  of  development. 
"There  is  ia  nature  a  development  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  the 
aTiiTnftl  to  the  rational — a  progressive  evolution  of  life.  This  development  is  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  of  God.  Something  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  mechanical  laws  of 
inorganic  structures  ;  something  more  in  the  growth  and  flexibility  of  vital  forms  of 
plant  and  animal ;  something  more  stiU  in  the  reason,  conscience,  love,  personality  of 
man.  Now,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  this  revelation  of  God,  this  unfolding  of 
Divine  qualities,  reaches  a  climax  in  Christ.  God  has  expressed  in  inorganic  nature 
His  immortality,  immensity,  power,  wisdom ;  in  organic  nature  He  has  shown  also 
that  He  is  alive ;  in  human  nature  He  has  given  glimpses  of  His  mind  and  character. 
In  Christ  not  one  of  these  earlier  revelations  is  abrogated :  nay,  they  are  re-affirmed : 
but  they  reach  a  completion  ia  the  fuller  exposition  of  the  Divine  character,  the 
Divine  personality,  the  Divine  love"  (pp.  82-88).  Christ  then  is  "the  crown  of 
nature."  He  completes  a  world  otherwise  incomplete.  "  If  God  is  righteous,  if  the 
highest  moral  characteristics,  such  as  goodness  and  love,  express  God  more  adequately 
than  the  mechanical  motions  of  planets  and  suns,  or  than  the  life  of  plants  and 
animals,  then  we  are  driven  to  expect  some  fuller  revelation  of  God's  being  than  is 
offered  us,  or  seems  at  all  likely  to  be  offered  us,  anywhere  apart  from  Jesus  Christ. 
Then  the  world  without  Jesus  Christ  is  an  imperfect  fragment.  For  certainly  God's 
righteousness  and  justice  find  in  our  present  experience  very  inadequate  realization. 
His  goodness  very  ambiguous  expression ;  and  thus  the  contemplation  of  the  moral 
revelation  of  God  in  nature  begets  ia  the  mind  what  Bishop  Butler  calls  "  an  implicit 
hope  of  somewhat  further  "  (pp.  88,  84).  Again,  from  the  point  of  view  furnished  by 
the  fact  of  sin,  Christ  is  natural,  completes  a  world  otherwise  incomplete,  restores 
what  were  else  a  ruin.  "  Man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness."  Our 
life,  as  Byron  cried,  "  is  a  false  life ;  'tis  not  in  the  harmony  of  things."  Some  one  is 
needed  to  set  straight  what  is  so  crooked,  to  restore  what  has  gone  so  far  astray. 
Christ  enters  the  world  for  this  purpose.  He  is  not  only  "  Christus  consummator,"  but 
"  Christus  redemptor."  He  comes,  not  merely  to  perfect  humanity,  but  to  redeem  it. 
Thus,  while  Christ  is  supernatural,  meaning  by  this  that  He  transcends  all  previously 
manifested  natures,  and  is  not  explicable  out  of  their  elements.  He  is  also  natural. 
"  Nature  as  a  whole,  moral  and  physical,  demands  Him  to  accomplish  its  yearnings, 
and  to  restore  its  order.  Nor  is  this  any  other  position  than  that  suggested  long 
ago  in  the  profound  words  of  Bishop  Butler :  '  Persons'  notions  of  what  is  natural 
vill  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,  and 
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the  dispensations  of  His  pFovidenoe.  Nor  is  there  any  absnrdity  in  supposing  thai 
there  may  be  many  beings  in  the  miiverse  whose  capacities  and  knowledge  and  views 
may  be  so  extensive  as  that  the  whole  Christian  dispensation  may  appear  to  them  to 
be  natm*al*'  (pp.  86-89).  This  is  the  main  argument  of  Mr.  Gore*s  second  lecture. 
After  considering  three  objections  to  it  (pp.  40-53),  he  passes  on  to  his  third. 

Lecture  III  deals  with  the  evidence  for  the  Incarnation.  It  is  entitled  ''  The 
Supernatural  Christ  Historical.'*  After  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  conditions 
requisite  for  accepting  the  Christian  evidences  (pp.  54-58),  in  the  course  of  which 
it  is  pointed  out  that  real  readiness  to  accept  good  evidence  is  "  not  so  common  a 
quality  of  mind  as  is  sometimes  supposed"  (p.  55),  the  writer  proceeds  to  select 
out  of  the  historical  grounds  on  which  Christians  rest  their  faith  four  main  heads. 
These  are:  1.  The  witness  of  St.  Paul's  central  Epistles— those  to  the  Bomans, 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  Galatians;  2.  The  witness  of  the  fundamental  Gt)spel, 
as  represented  in  St.  Mark ;  8.  The  witness  of  St.  Luke's  preface,  and  of  what  it 
involves  — "  the  authoritative  Apostolic  message,  enshrined  in  the  memories  of 
churches";  and  4.  The  witness  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  four  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  selected  are,  it  is  noted,  earHer  in  date  than  any  Gospel,  and  set  forth  the 
belief  of  the  Church  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  our  Lord's  cruci&don. 
They  introduce  no  new  doctrine,  since  the  vmter  declares  that  from  the  time  that 
he  was  converted  and  began  his  career  as  an  Apostle,  not  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  he  had  always  preached  one  and  the  same  Gospel  (Gal.  i.  8,  9).  But 
they  teach,  plainly  and  immistakably,  or  rather  they  assume  as  believed  by  all 
Christians,  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (pp.  58-62).  The  witness  of  St.  Mark, 
a  contemporary  and  companion  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  whose  Gospel  is  dated 
by  critics  adverse  to  Christian  theology  "about  B.C.  70,"  is  in  complete  accord. 
In  St.  Mark's  Gospel  "the  absolute  authoritativeness  of  the  Christ  is  the  im- 
pressive fact.  *  He  taught  as  one  having  authority.'  With  authority  He  announces 
beforehand  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  within  three  days,  and  the  world-wide 
spread  of  His  Gospel,  and  the  glory  of  the  saints  with  Himself  when  He  shall 
come  at  the  last  day  to  exercise  Divine  judgment.  With  authority  He  controls 
the  devils.'  With  authority  He  governs  physical  nature.  He  heals  men's  bodies 
€ven  in  His  absence,  and  absolves  their  sins,  and  commands  their  allegiance. 
And  this  because  of  what  He  was;  because,  though  Son  of  Man,  He  was  not 
mere  man — ^there  was  something  behind  what  appeared  which  He  would  not 
freely  disclose,  which  He  left  men  mostly  to  find  out,  but  which  the  devils 
recognized:  'Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God.'  This  He  was  declared  to 
be  at  His  baptism  and  His  transfiguration  by  the  voice  of  the  Father.  So  He 
described  Himself  in  the  parable  where  He  distinguishes  Himself  as  the  Only 
Son  from  the  servants  who  were  God's  previous  messengers."  "Once  again, 
then,  the  sifting  of  the  evidence  discloses  in  the  earliest  Gospel  the  Christ  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  Christ  of  the  original  Apostolic  testimony  appears  un- 
yieldingly the  miraculous  Son  of  God  as  the  most  human  Son  of  man  "  (pp.  62-66). 
The  witness  of  St.  Luke's  preface  is  treated  briefiy.  It  tells  us  how  "  the  evangelical 
narrative  was  at  .first  delivered  by  eye-witnesses  and  authorized  expositors  of  what 
they  related ;  how  it  became  familiar  to  Christians  orally  in  the  catechetical  system 
of  the  Churches ;  how  after  a  time  many  began  to  write  down  the  familiar  record 
according  to  their  ability;  how  St.  Luke  had  special  opportunities  of  accurate 
information  extending  over  the  whole  period  of  our  Lord's  life  from  the  beginning, 
and  therefore  thought  it  right  to  construct  an  orderly  narrative,  which  he  offers 
to  TheophiluB  as  something  which  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  trustworthy  account 
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of  the  sabject-matter  of  his  faith.  What  a  fund  of  reassurance  lies  ia  these  simple 
verses!  How  vividly  they  enable  us  to  realize  that  behind  the  written  Gospels, 
reducmg  them,  at  the  moment  of  their  composition,  even  to  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, lay  the  authoritative  Apostolic  message,  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
Churches "  (pp.  67,  68).  The  witness  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is  then  given ;  but 
our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  presenting  it,  even  in  a  condensed  form,  to  our 
readers.  It  will  be  foimd  in  pp.  68-78.  The  result  of  the  historical  investigation 
is  thus  stated: — 

'*  Wo  have  traced  up  the  evidence  of  onr  faith  along  three  chief  lines  :  we  have  examined 
the  testimony  of  St.  John  ;  we  have  scmtinized  the  earliest  evangelical  narratives,  which 
reproduce  for  us  the  Apostolic  teaching ;  and  we  have  investigate<l  the  belief  of  the  earliest 
Churches  under  the  guidance  of  St  Paul.  The  result  of  our  inquiry  is  that  we  are  able  to 
repudiate  as  unhistorical  the  notion  of  a  naturallBtic  Christ  hidden  behind  the  miraculous 
Christ — the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  of  the  Church's  belief.  Historical  evidence  cannot  create 
faith ;  but  it  can,  and  it  does,  satisfy  it  where  it  exists,  and  rationally  justifies  the  venture 
that  it  makes.  In  a  word,  it  is  those  who  deny,  and  not  those  who  affirm,  the  traditional 
belief,  who  do  violence  to  the  evidence"  (p.  73). 

In  his  fourth  Lecture,  Mr.  Gore  undertakes  to  show  that  "  the  Christ  of  dogma 
is  the  Christ  of  Scripture,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  full  doctrine  of  the  Incaoma- 
tion  as  worked  out  by  the  first  four  Councils,  and  as  enshrined  for  us  in  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  is  none  other  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
early  Church,  being  simply  that  doctrine  precisely  stated  in  scientific  terms.  Here 
he  treads  beaten  ground,  and  goes  over  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  and 
impressed  on  men  many  scores  of  times.  We  do  not  know  that  he  adds  anything 
to  them.  But  he  quite  satisfactorily  proves  his  point,  that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  which  was  changed  or  developed  between  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and 
those  of  Nicsea,  or  even  Chalcedon,  but  only  her  scientific  tenoinology  (pp.  80-112). 

Lecture  V  is  entitled  "  God  revealed  iu  Christ " ;  and  here  again  the  author 
treads  beaten  groxmd.  He  shows  that  Christ  professed  to  unveil  God  to  us,  to  be  His 
manifestation.  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  *'  The  Son  reveals 
the  Father ;  the  apparent  Christ  reveals  the  unapparent  God.  He  alone  does  this,  or 
can  do  this ;  and  He  can  do  it  without  any  risk  of  mistake,  because  He  is  essentially 
the  Father's  image  (Heb.  i.  8).  We  can  contemplate,  therefore,  the  intelligible 
lineaments  of  the  human  character  of  Jesus,  and  in  Him,  indeed,  behold  the  very 
God  "  (p.  118).  The  substance  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  he  finds  to  be  (1) 
His  personaJity ;  (2)  His  love  ;  (8)  His  justice  and  truth  (pp.  117-124) ;  and  (4)  His 
mode  of  working  by  law  (pp.  124-180).  Such  is  the  nature,  or,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  the  character  of  God,  as  Christ  in  His  own  person  has  revealed  it  to  us. 
But  further — "  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  disclose  his  mind  and  will  towards 
others  without  at  the  same  time  letting  us  see  something  of  his  inner  self.  And  thus 
it  was  that,  in  the  process  of  revealing  God's  mind  externally  towards  man,  our  Lord 
gave  us  also  that  insight  into  His  inner  being  which  is  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  "  (pp.  180,  181). 

The  sixth  Lecture  is  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  human  nature,  and  is  entitled  *'  Man 
revealed  in  Christ."  What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  account  here  given  of  our 
Lord's  humanity  is  the  stress  that  is  laid  on  the  limitation  of  His  knowledge  as 
man.  Mr.  Gt)re  remarks  justly  that,  as  He  "increased  in  wisdom  and  stature" 
(Luke  ii.  62),  His  humanity  was  certainly  not  omniscient  from  the  first.  There  was 
in  Him  "  a  real  growth  in  mental  apprehension  and  spiritual  capacity  as  in  bodily 
stature  "  (p.  145).    De  Lugo's  position,  if  rightly  stated  (pp.  151, 152),  can  certainly 
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not  be  maintained,  that,  ^^from  the  first  inuta/nt  of  its  existence,  His  htunanity 
possessed  at  least  perfect  actual  knowledge  of  all  reality — ^past,  present,  and  future ; 
and  over  and  above  this  an  infused  knowledge,  covering  for  practical  purposes  the 
same  range."  But  Mr.  Gore's  view  goes  far  beyond  a  mere  contradiction  of  this 
extreme  statement.  He  holds  that  after  the  human  intellect  in  Christ  had  come  to 
its  fuU  perfection,  His  knowledge  of  things  past,  present,  and  future  still  remained 
strictly  limited ;  that  when  He  asked  questions  about  matters  of  fact,  it  was  '*  for 
information "  (p.  148) ;  tiiat  when  He  spoke  as  one  surprised.  He  was  surprised 
(p.  147) ;  that  "  it  was  only  because  the  future  was  not  clear  to  Him  that  He  could 
pray,  *  O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  away  from  Me  * "  (p.  148).  He 
believes  that  the  K^puffts,  or  "  self-emptying,"  of  Christ,  whereof  St.  Paul  spoke  to  his 
Philippian  converts  (Phil.  ii.  7),  was  not  a  mere  abdication  of  the  glory  which  He  had 
had  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  but  an  actual  "  abjuration  of  the  prerogative 
of  equality  with  God  '*  (p.  157).  "  By  an  act  of  deliberate  self-abnegation  He  so  emptied 
Himself  as  to  assume  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  human  or  servile  life  .... 
He  abandoned  certain  prerogatives  of  the  Divine  mode  of  existence  in  order  to 
assume  the  human  "  (pp.  157,  158).  And  among  these  abandoned  prerogatives  was 
the  Divine  omniscience,  or  the  exercise  of  it  (p.  159). 

The  chief  Scriptural  support  of  this  view  is  found  in  a  single  mysterious  utter- 
ance of  our  Lord's,  diversely  reported  in  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  St.  Mark  reports  Him  as  sajdng,  "  But  that  day  and  hour  " — the  hour 
of  His  second  coming — "  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  "  {el  fi^i  6  Trarrip) ;  St.  Matthew  gives  the  words  as, 
**  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  the 
Father  (or  My  Father)  only  "  (el  /i^  6  var^p  [or  6  Tcor-np  iiov]  fi6p  os).  Mr.  Gore  regards 
these  passages  as  express  declarations  that  Christ  during  His  stay  on  earth  did  not 
know  the  day  or  hour  of  His  second  advent.  Here  he  has,  no  doubt,  the  support  of 
other  expositors,  as  of  Dean  Alford ;  but  it  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  el  fii/f 
should  not  be  translated  "  except,"  and  whether  the  passage  of  St.  Mark  should  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Son  has  not  this  knowledge  except  in  so  far  as  the 
Father  has  revealed  it  to  Him.  But  even  if  Mr.  Gore's  exegesis  is  right,  and  there 
was  in  this  respect  a  limitation  to  our  Lord's  knowledge,  have  we  a  right  to  extend 
the  limitation  beyond  the  point  expressly  mentioned  ?  Our  Lord  was  "  the  Word," 
or  Reason  or  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  the  true  Light — "  God  gave  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  to  Him  "  (John  iii.  84) ;  He  **  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  Him  of 
man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man  "  (John  ii.  25) ;  He  "  knew  all  things  that  should 
come  upon  TTim  "  (John  xviii.  4) ;  nay,  according  to  the  conviction  of  His  Apostles, 
which  they  expressed  to  Him,  and  which  He  did  not  oppose.  He  "  knew  all  things  " 
(John  xvi.  30 ;  xxi.  17). 

We  cannot  pursue  this  controversy  further;  the  space  assigned  us  is  almost 
filled.  We  can  only  further  note  a  single  point  in  the  seventh  Lecture  on  which 
we  t'^^r^U  that  Mr.  Gore  has  made  dangerous  concessions  to  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity.  Li  considering  how  far  our  Lord  recognized  as  authoritative  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  says  : — 

"  It  has  been  usual  to  •  .  .  .  assert  that  the  authority  of  our  Lord  binds  ns  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Jewish  traditioD  in  regard  to  the  authorship  and  literary  character  of 
different  portions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  example,  that  the  use  by  our  Lord  of  such  a 
phrase  as  'Moses  wrote  of  Me/  binds  us  to  the  Mosaic  autliorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole,  and  that  Hb  reference  to  the  Flood,  or  to  Jonah's  three  days'  entombment  in  the 
fish's  belly,  binds  us  to  receive  these  narratives  as  simple  history.    To  this  argument  I  do  not 
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think  that  we  need  yield.  The  lessons  inculcated  by  our  Lord  can  be  shown  to  inhci-e  in 
the  narrative,  even  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  exact  authorship  or  literary  character.  .  .  . 
Jesus  must  have  alluded  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  their  recognized  names,  just 
as  men  will  always  speak  of  the  poetry  of  Homer,  even  if  the  composite  origin  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  comes  to  be  universally  recognized  "  (pp.  195,  196). 

Here,  iu  the  short  space  of  a  single  page,  doubts  are  thrown  on  the  historical 
character  of  the  Flood,  and  of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Jonah ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  our  Lord's  testimony  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  disparaged 
and  made  light  of.  One  passage  only  out  of  twelve  bearing  upon  the  subject  is 
quoted,  and  the  question  is  represented  as  one  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  authorship  of  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad.  Is  this  exactly  in  the  spirit  of 
John  Bampton*s  direction,  that  the  object  of  the  Lecture  which  he  founded  should 
be  ''to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics,"  and  to  establish  "  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  " 

Again,  Mr.  Gore  brings  forward  the  well-worn  subject  of  the  authorship  of 
Psalm  ex.,  and  maintains  the  view,  broached  in  Imx  Mvmdi^  that  it  is  not  Davidical, 
and  that  our  Lord's  arguing  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  assumption  of  the  Davidical 
authorship,  is  unimportant.  He  admits  that  our  Lord's  argument  "  in  zome  serise 
depends  "  (he  does  not  seem  to  see  that  it  wholly  depends)  "  upon  David's  personal 
authorship  "  (p.  196),  but  he  maintains  that  our  Lord  is  merely  using  an  argrMnentwm 
€bd  honwnem,  and  seeking  to  put  the  Pharisees  in  a  difficulty  (p.  198).  He  does 
not  seem  to  see,  at  any  rate  he  does  not  note,  the  strength  of  our  Lord's  words, 
their  direct  categoric  force,  "  How  say  the  Scribes  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  David? 
For  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.'  David  therefore  IwmBelf 
fndketh  him  Lord,  and  whence  is  he  then  his  son? '"  (Mark  zii.  85-87).  In  spite 
of  these  direct  statements,  Mr.  Gore  still  holds  the  psalm  not  to  be  Davidical. 
And  why  ?  Because  "  an  increasing  number  of  Old  Testament  students  find  the 
Jewish  tradition  by  itself  a  quite  inadequate  ground  on  which  to  assign  any 
writing  to  a  particular  date  and  author;  while  this  psalm,  judged  by  itself  as 
a  piece  of  literature,  presents  all  the  appearance  of  not  being  written  by  a  king, 
but  [of  being],  like  the  45th,  a  psalm  in  which  a  king  is  addressed  under  the 
customary  title  of  '  my  lord ' "  (p.  197),  i.e.,  he  accepts  as  settling  the  matter  what 
he  regards  as  the  verdict  at  this  present  time  of  the  science  of  historical  criticism. 
But  here  he  seems  to  forget  his  own  Canon  laid  down  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
volume — ^We  ought  to  *' submit  ourselves  to  the  results  of  real  inquiry  at  its 
last  issue "  (p.  58).  Have  we  reached  the  **  last  issue  "  of  historical  inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  Book  of  Psalms?  While  such  critics  as  Ewald,  Hengstenberg, 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Kay,  Professor  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  and  Dean  Johnson, 
of  Wells,  can  be  quoted  as  holding  the  Davidical  authorship  of  Psalm  ex.,  can  it 
be  considered  certain  that  the  last  word  of  historical  criticism  will  be  on  the 
opposite  side  ?  Geobgb  Bawzjnson,  M.A. 

THE  DIVINE  LIBRAEY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  Ac.  Five  Lectures  by 
A.  F.  Ktrkpatbick,  B.D.,  Begins  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Canon  of  Ely  Cathedral.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.    1891. 

These  is  no  Church  ia  Christendom  that  should  more  easily  adjust  herself  to  recent 
advances  in  Biblical  criticism  than  the  Church  of  England.  It  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  present  writer  to  have  hurled  at  him  quotations  from  Bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  so  appalling  in  their  obscurantism  that  he  has  felt  glad  to  be  under  no 
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special  obligation  to  verify  the  references.  Fortunately  he  is  able  to  console  himself 
by  cultivating  acquaintance  with  a  more  genial  class  of  writings,  to  which  this  book 
belongs.  And  it  is  to  the  representative  divines  of  the  Church  of  England — ^men  like 
Hooker  and  Butler  and  Paley — ^that  one  looks  for  classic  examples  of  that  right  temper 
and  attitude  of  mind  which  Professor  Eirkpatrick  desires  to  propagate  with  respect  to 
Old  Testament  questions.  That  we  are  *'  in  no  sort  judges  beforehand  **  of  what  form 
a  revelation  should  take,  but  have  to  investigate  patiently  the  features  of  a  revelation 
that  is  given,  is  a  sentence  which  contains  the  charter  of  believing  criticism,  if 
believing  criticism  there  is  to  be.  This  is  the  ground  taken  by  Professor  Kirkpatrick 
in  the  volume  before  us,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  an  abler,  more 
lucid,  or  more  persuasive  statement  of  the  case  for  criticism  than  we  have  here.  It 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  thankfulness  to  all  lovers  of  the  Bible  that  in  this  country  the 
lead  in  Old  Testament  scholarship  is  as  yet  in  the  hands  of  men  who  not  only  them- 
selves believe  in  revelation,  but  who  labour  to  heal  the  breach  that  threatens  to  open 
between  tlie  religious  and  the  scientific  use  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  task  will  not  be 
an  easy  one,  for  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  to  many  men  the  acceptance  of  the  criticcd 
position  carries  with  it  grave  questions,  at  once  too  numerous  and  too  personal  to  be 
removed  by  any  general  discussion  of  the  issues  involved.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Eirkpatrick 
well  points  out,  the  difficulties  of  the  reconciliation  are  unduly  exaggerated.  People 
sometimes  talk  as  if  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  the 
simplest  matter  in  the  world  until  critics  arose  to  disturb  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  has  always  been  held  in  the  face 
of  objections  which  some  have  felt  to  be  formidable ;  and  although  the  new  difficulties 
are  different  in  kind  from  the  old,  it  is  premature  to  assert  that  they  are  insuperable. 
The  real  hardship  of  the  present  situation  may  be  found  to  lie  in  the  transition  from 
one  view  of  the  Bible  to  another,  and  in  the  surrender  of  cherished  ideas  which  early 
association  leads  us  to  identify  with  its  claim  to  be  Divine.  One  may  well  wish,  in 
the  interests  of  religion,  that  those  days  of  transition  should  be  shortened.  If  any 
hiunan  effort  can  shorten  them,  it  will  be  the  outspoken  utterances  of  men  who,  like 
the  writer  of  this  book,  combine  a  believing  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures  with  a 
dear  outlook  on  aJl  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  domain  of  criticism. 

Of  the  five  lectures  contained  in  this  volume,  the  first  three  are  historicaU 
and  deal  with  the  origin  and  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  treatment 
of  these  matters  is  thoroughly,  and  in  the  best  sense,  popular;  but  it  conceals 
much  learning.  The  thing  that  will  tell  most,  next  to  the  statement  of 
indisputable  matters  of  fact,  is,  perhaps,  the  unobtrusive  assertion  by  the 
author  of  positions  which  he  has  won  for  himself  through  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  religious  public  is  not  greatly  helped  by  discussions  of  the 
abstract  rights  of  criticism.  It  cares  less  for  methods  than  for  results  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  if  the  critics  are  allowed  to  sharpen 
a  sabre  they  wiU  not  use  it  merely  to  cut  bread  and  butter.  Professor 
Eirkpatrick  shows  that  even  a  believing  critic  does  not  bear  the  sword  in 
vain.  His  opinions  are  moderate,  but  they  are  critical ;  and  on  all  the 
burning  questions  that  agitate  the  Churches,  such  as  the  tmity  of  Isaiah  and 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  will  be  found  amongst  those  who  have 
broken  with  tradition.  The  fourth  lecture,  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  a  forcible  presentation  of  a  view  which  is  not  new,  but  which 
will  probably  commend  itself  increasingly  to  thoughtful  minds.  Professor 
Eirkpatrick  holds  that  no  formulated  theory  of  Inspiration  is  possible;  but  he 
finds  that  the  canon  approves  itself  as  a  providential  sdectioni  and  for  evidence 
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of  its  inspiration  he  relies  mainly  on  the  tinity  and  self-consistency  of  the 
liistorical  revelation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  response  of  the  soul  to  its 
message  on  the  other.  The  last  lecture,  on  the  Permanent  Value  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  seasonable  of  all.  It  is  a  protest  and  warning 
against  the  tendency  to  neglect  the  Old  Testament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
admonition  to  those  who  fear  that  if  critical  views  should  come  to  prevail,  the 
Bible  will  no  longer  be  fit  for  general  use. 

To  special  students  of  the  Old  Testtunent  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Tolume  will  be  the  short  note  at  the  end,  where  the  author  joins  issue  with  Professor 
Cheyne  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Psalter.  No  one  will  be  surprised  that  Professor 
Kirkpatrick  declares  himself  "unconvinced"  by  the  ingenious  but  too  subjective 
arguments  of  his  distinguished  fellow- worker  in  Oxford.  As  expressing  the  judgment 
of  an  expert.  Professor  Kirkpatrick*s  remarks  will  carry  weight ;  and  he  has  certainly 
laid  his  finger  on  some  of  the  weakest  parts  of  Cheyne*s  book.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  it  was  wise  to  touch  on  so  intricate  a  problem  in  the  appendix  to  a  popular  work. 
We  note,  for  one  thing,  that  the  Psalms  which  may  be  most  plausibly  regarded  as 
Haccabsan  (xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.)  are  not  even  referred  to. 

J.  Skinner,  M.A. 


THE   LAW   IN   THE    PEOPHETS.      By  the   Rev.    Stanley   Leathes,    D.D. 
("  The  Bible  Students*  Library,"  No.  2.)    Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London.     1891. 

The  Law  in  the  Prophets^  which  forms  a  companion  volume  to  Canon  6irdlestone*s 
recently  issued  Fotmdationa  of  the  Bible,  owes  its  existence,  in  part  at  least,  to  a 
request  of  the  late  Canon  Liddon,  that  Dr.  Leathes  would  write  a  book,  "  putting  the 
Law  back  into  the  chronological  and  authoritative  place  from  which  the  new  criticism 
would  depose  it,  and  so  incidentally  reasserting  in  the  main  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch."  The  special  object  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  thia 
extract  from  the  Canon's  letter,  quoted  in  the  preface ;  some  further  remarks  of  the 
author,  however,  are  calculated  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to 
whether  Dr.  Leathes  approaches  his  task  in  the  calm  and  judicial  spirit  which 
investigations  of  this  kind  demand.  "  In  view  of  much  that  passes  for  criticism  in 
the  present  day,"  he  says,  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  preface,  "  one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Laurence  Sterne :  '  Grant  me  patience,  just  Heaven  I  Of  all 
the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this  canting  world,  though  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may 
be  the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting.' " 

Our  author's  plan  is  a  simple  one,  much  too  simple,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
complex  problem  which  he  seeks  to  solve.  Taking  the  prophets  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  our  English  Bible  (Daniel,  therefore,  included),  Dr  Leathes 
goes  through  each  book,  chapter  by  chapter,  noting  in  full  the  words  and  phrases 
which,  in  his  opinion,  constitute  unambiguous  and  undeniable  evidence,  that  the 
writers  were  a^quai/nted  with  the  Fentatetbch  as  we  now  have  it,  the  corresponding 
passages  of  which  are  printed  alongside,  with,  when  necessary,  a  word  of  explanation 
or  comment.  Now,  it  is  imquestionably  most  desirable  that  at  this  particular  crisis^ 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  should 
be  represented  by  an  approved  champion,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  to  be 
defended  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  its  champion's  weapons  shall  be  of  the 
best,  and  his  mode  of  attack  fair,  straightforward,  and  scientific.  Dr.  Leathes 
unfortunately  does  not  approve  himself  in  either  respect  as  the  ideal  champion. 

In  the  first  place,  his  chosen  weapon  is  defective  in  the  extreme.    In  the  absence 
of  express  marks  of  quotation,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  two 
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authors,  whose  dates  are  otherwise  undetermmed,  in  any  given  case  the  priority 
belongs.  The  critic  says  A  quotes  from  B,  his  opponent  maintains  the  reverse; 
and  who  shall  decide  between  them  ?  It  is  now  fully  admitted  that  in  discussions  as 
to  thjB  dates  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  linguistic  evidence  of 
this  nature  must  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 

In  the  second  place.  Dr.  Leathes  has  elected  to  conduct  his  defence  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  on  an  utterly  unscientific  plan.  If  the  critics  are  ever  to  be  vanquished, 
they  must  be  met  on  tlieir  own  growncL  If  a  New  Testament  scholar  of  advanced 
critical  views  questions  the  legitimacy  of  the  three  orders,  it  is  surely  "beating  the 
air "  to  try  to  convert  him  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  same  holds 
good  of  the  Old  Testament  critics.  Dr.  Leathes  can  scarcely  expect  them  to  listen 
to  a  man  who  persists  in  ignoring  in  toto  the  results  of  the  critical  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  last  himdred  and  fifty  years,  for  our  author's  standpoint  is 
essentially  that  of  the  synagogue  and  the  medisBval  church.  He  would,  I  am 
convinced,  have  vastly  increased  his  chances  of  a  patient  hearing  on  the  part  of  the 
critical  students  for  whom  he  cherishes  such  a  thorough  contempt,  had  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  accept  provisionally  their  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
dates  assigned  by  some  well-known  scholar,  say  Professor  Kuenen  or  Canon  Driver, 
to  the  various  documents.  He  could  then  have  set  himself  to  prove — ^not,  however, 
by  his  present  unsifted  collection  of  hundreds  of  more  or  less  relevant  passages,  but 
by  means  of  a  comparatively  few  carefully  selected  instances — first,  that  the 
admittedly  earlier  prophets — Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah  (in  his  genuine 
chapters) — ^were  familiar  with  (a)  Deuteronomy  (D),  and  (h)  the  Priests*  Code  (P). 
In  this  examination  the  greatest  care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  prove  that  the 
similarity  of  thought  or  expression  under  discussion  was  such  as  coujd  not  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  an  acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  (J  E) 
which  all  critics  admit  to  be  older  than  the  oldest  literary  prophet,  or  by  familiarity 
with  the  mass  of  unwritten  popidar  tradition.  A  second  chapter  might  have 
dealt  in  the  same  way  with  the  later  pre-Exilic  or  Exilic  prophets  (including  Second 
Isaiah),  showing  that  certain  phenomena  in  these  books  are  inexplicable  save  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  acquaintance  with  P.  Assun^iiig  that  Dr.  Leathes  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  critics  on  their  own  ground,  he  would  then  be  entitled  to  lay  aside 
the  limitations  which  he  had  provisionally  imposed  upon  himself,  and  to  smite 
them  hip  and  thigh  from  the  vantage  ground  of  his  own,  the  traditional,  position. 
Whether  Dr.  Leathes  would  have  succeeded  is  another  question.  It  is  rather 
ominous  that  the  most  formidable  living  opponent  of  the  Wellhausen  school  of 
critics  on  their  own  ground — ^my  revered  teacher.  Professor  Dillmann  of  Berlin — 
is  compelled  to  admit  that "  passages  to  prove  a  considerable  circulation  and  use 
{of  the  Priestly  Code)  in  prophetic  circles  are  non-existent."  Certain  it  is  that 
the  entire  absence  of  scientific  method  in  The  Law  in  the  Prophets  renders 
the  book  ahnost  worthless  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  the  spread  of  critical 
views  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  collection  of  parallel  passages  to  which  I  have  referred  extends  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  work,  the  remaining  third  being  devoted  to  "  Bemarks  on  the 
foregoing  Evidence,"  arranged  under  twelve  sections.  Here  we  find  a  very  one-sided 
account  of  <*  The  Wellhausen  Theory  of  the  Pentateuch,"  and  of  its  "  consequences  " 
and  "  difficulties,"  in  which  its  supporters  are  charged,  with  wearying  iteration,  of 
attributing  *' deliberate  and  wilful  forgery,"  *' imposture  and  deception,"  &c.,  to  the 
sacred  writers.  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  closing  section  may  be  quoted  as  a 
sufficient  indication  at  once  of  the  author's  standpoint  and  of  his  impartiality! 
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"There  are  oertain  ruling  prmmples  which  characterize  modem  oritioaL  theology. 
1.  A  rooted  dislike  of  miracle.  2.  An  inherent  objection  to  prophecy.  8.  A  disbelief 
in  rerelation.'*  Because,  forsooth,  the  younger  generation  of  Old  Testament  students 
cannot  see  that  Moses  could  hare  described  himself  as  the  meekest  of  men,  or  spoken 
of  the  plains  of  Moab  as  being  he^ond  Jordan  (Deut.  L  1),  they  aiet  therefore,  of 
those  who  deny  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  divinity,  and  scoff  at  the  Ysry  idea  of  a 
Divine  revelation.  By  no  stretch  of  charity,  I  venture  to  think,  can  this  be  called 
argument,  and  when  one  reads  on  every  other  page  of  the  "  hypothetical  bubble- 
blowing  of  critics,**  of  their  "  arbitrary  and  unscrupulous  ways,"  of  their  '*  subjective 
fancies  '*  and  *'  ^^prwrx  principles,"  one  begins  to  realize  that  literary  oourtesy  and 

critical  conservatism  do  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand. 

A.  B.  S.  EsMNBBT,  B.D. 

COBN   ON   THE   MOUNTAINS.    Sesmonb  by  the  Bsv.  John  Bobsbtsok,  The 
€k>rbals  Tabernacle,  Glasgow.    J.  Nisbet  <fe  Co. 

In  his  preface  the  author  assures  us  these  sermons  were  severely  criticized  by  his 
Presbytery,  and  by  the  newspapers,  when  they  were  ''monthly  flxmg  about  the 
country  in  penny  pamphlet  form."  We  are  more  surprised  to  learn  that  "  each  one 
of  them  the  Holy  Ghost  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  seal  with  His  approval  in  tho 
salvation  of  sinners."  Part  of  the  explanation  is  in  1  Cor.  i.  21,  and  part  in  the 
common  experience  of  the  ministry,  "  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth."  But  these 
sermons,  we  fear,  will  be  fruitful  in  another  harvest  than  that  of  sinners  saved,  a 
harvest  of  the  preacher's  own  sowing.  Our  main  charge  against  them  is  their  lack  of 
Christian  charity.  For  example,  what  can  we  make  of  the  following? — *' Haven't 
you  heard  that  the  big* wigs  and  D.D.*s,  and  those  Professors  Dodge  and  Bounce 
[?  Dods  and  Bruce] ,  who  manage  so  adroitly  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church,  and  cut 
her  throat  at  the  same  time,  have  found  out  inaccuracies  and  immoralities — hech 
me ! — ^in  the  Bible."  "  The  mathematical  improbability  of  real  grace  in  the  deathbed 
cry  of  terror  "is  "1,000  to  1."  ''The  Covenant  of  Judah  is  stolen,  and  800,000 
communicants,"  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  "  are  thieving  themselves  to  hell ! " 
Of  hell  Mr.  Robertson  speaks  freely  and  frequently,  but  we  mistrust  him  when  we  find 
his  knowledge  so  deficent  in  matters  that  are  more  surely  revealed.  "  Scratch  the 
surface  polish  of  education  on  the  human  heart  and  you*U  find  a  full-grown  devil  I  " 
A  horrible  and  unscriptural  view  of  human  nature,  and  yet  surpassed  by  some  of  the 
writer's  thoughts  of  God.  On  one  page  he  describes  our  Father  God  as  wrecking  two 
ships  by  an  awful  collision  in  which  all  things  and  men  are  lost,  heca%Mt  the  owner  of 
one  vessel  says  "My  ship.**  In  another  place  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  God 
Prov.  i.  24  ff  (cf.  vers.  20,  21),  as  uttered  against  men  whom  Mr.  Robertson  chooses  to 
regard  in  this  present  life  as  beyond  redemption.  And  he  tells  us  when  men,  whom 
he  himself  describes  as  "  the  poor  blind  souls  **  who  crucified  their  Lord,  cried  "  His 
blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children  I  ** — ^in  spite*  we  must  suppose  of  the  prayer  of 
Jesus,  "Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do** — "the  eternal  pen 
scratched  and  scraped  its  way  along  the  eternal  record,  and  the  angels  shuddered  as 
He  wrote  down  that  cry,  verhati'm  et  literaHm"  Bad  taste  and  worse  divinity,  but  of 
this  there  is  plenty.  His  theological  whereabouts  will  be  estimated  by  such  state- 
ments as  these  : — ^"  Hell  has  been  suffered  for  me  by  my  adorable  Substitute.**  We 
have  been  bought,  commercially,  in  part  "  from  the  devil,'*  but  mainly  from  "  the  grip 
of  the  offended  justice  of  tho  Holy  God.**  "  Sinless  sin."  "  Show  me  one  real  error  in 
this  blessed  theopneustic  God-breathed  book  and  I'll  fiing  it  this  moment  in  the  firei 
and  go  back  to  farming.'*    A  piece  of  advice  the  preacher  gives  to  hia  hearers  he 
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is  himself  inclined  to  foUow :  '*  Lay  the  Westminster  Confession  most  respeotfally  and 
reverentially  on  the  theological  shelf  in  the  minister's  library,"  and  betake  yonrselves 
to  *'  a  whoop  and  a  yell/*  all  that  there's  time  for  "  in  this  day  of  battle."  After  this, 
of  course,  we  expect  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  expression,  yet  we  are  astonished  at 
the  irreverence  that  can  speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  "  the  guaranteed  concrete  of  the 
Blessed  Firm  of  the  Heavenly  Trinity,"  and  of  Christian  men  as  '*  the  chums  of  the 
Ahnighty." 

Our  author  is  evidently  in  earnest,  and  he  has  considerable  power  of  imagination 
and  ability  to  stir  the  finer  human  feelings  of  the  roughest  men  who  may  chance  to 
bear  bim  (cf.  pp.  208,  295) ;  but  the  Gospel  of  pity  for  the  sinner,  the  Gospel  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  might  almost,  so  far  as  these  sermons  are  concerned,  never 
have  been  lived  and  written.  The  prayer  of  our  old  College  tutor  should  be  often 
upon  Mr.  Bobertson*s  lips,  *'  Give  us  more  tenderness  and  j>ower  " — these  graces  and 
in  this  order.  We  might  also  add  that  the  more  frequent  reading  of  and  preaching 
from  the  Gospels  would  mitigate  somewhat  his  severities.  Of  the  fourteen  sermons 
the  book  contains  the  texts  of  none  are  drawn  from  that  source,  and  the  references  to 
the  Gospel  record  are  few  and  far  between.  C.  M.  Habdt,  B.A. 

FELLOWSHIP  WITH  CHRIST.     By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Dale,  LL.D.      London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

On  opening  this  book  hoping  to  find  under  such  a  title  a  full  and  Scriptural  exposition 
of  this  vital  fact  of  Christian  life,  the  reader  finds  a  check  on  the  very  title  page, 
which  adds,  "  and  other  discom*ses." 

The  title  is  one  under  which  Dr.  Dale  would  find  abundant  material 
for  a  book  of  this  size,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  one 
missionary  sermon,  and  then  used  as  ballast  to  *'  other  discourses."  Without  depre- 
ciating these,  it  is  justifiable  to  premise  that  they  none  of  them  take  the  place  in 
interest  which  chapters  of  the  same  length  would  on  the  nominal  subject  of  the  book. 
With  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  admirable  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  1875, 
connected  in  plan,  and  sent  forth  together  with  the  title  The  Atonement,  we  thought 
we  had  found  a  treatise  of  the  same  character  on  the  stupendous  fact  which  the 
Atonement  has  rendered  possible  to  man.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that.  Dr.  Dale  will  rather 
be  led  by  the  disappointment  evoked,  to  take  up  the  theme  of  this  volume  as  the 
best  subject  possible  for  his  study,  than  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that  he  has  already 
used  up  the  title. 

The  very  sermon  which  discusses  the  subject  suffers  from  the  fault  which  mars 
the  book.  It  is  wordy  and  unreal ;  the  author  feels  that  he  has  chosen  too  big  a 
subject  for  the  allotted  spcu^e,  and  so  he  talks  round  it ;  as  if  the  subject  were  not  of 
itself  sufficient,  he  touches  on  •*  Universalism  "  and  "  Eternal  Hope,"  "  Election  " 
and  "  Grace,"  with  a  padding  intended  to  make  it  a  missionary'  sermon.  It  is  really 
necessary  to  protest  against  this.  There  is  too  much  hollow  imreality  in  men^s 
thoughts  on  this  most  practical  subject.  Christian  men  have  many  of  them  yet  to 
learn  that  union  with  Christ  is  the  all-absorbing  factor  in  life. 

Wherever  he  touches  on  this  subject  he  makes  us  feel  he  dare  not  let  himself  go. 
What  is  necessary  is  that  his  pen  should  have  freedom  to  go  into  the  very  penetralia 
of  the  Temple. 

From  another  man  or  in  another  volume  we  might  welcome  the  thirteen  other 
discourses.  For  example,  "  Faith  and  Physical  Science  "  (No.  VII.)  proves  that  the 
claim  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only  source  of  knowledge  has  been  verified  by  history. 
Intellectual  and  moral  life  have  followed  Christianitv.    Man  is  superior  to  nature. 
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and  whatever  reverence  he  feels  for  its  laws  most  be  reserved  for  Qt>d.  Nor  can 
science  erect  any  moral  standard,  nor  supply  sufficient  food  for  the  moral  nature. 
Beligion  must  accept  from  science  all  ascertained  fact,  and  will  be  the  gainer ;  but  no 
man  can  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  Him. 

The  primal  objection  meets  us  here  too.  The  subject  is  too  vast  for  the  space 
allotted.  There  are  subjects  here  which  are  suited  for  this  brief  "  discourse  "  treat- 
ment. "  The  Congregation  helping  the  Minister,"  or  '*  Christ  and  the  State,"  have 
some  useful  leading  ideas. 

But  it  remains  that  the  whole  book  is  a  disappointment,  and  the  signature* 
Fellowship  urith  Christy  on  each  sheet  serves  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  spiritual 
treat  which  he  thought  he  had  found.  J,  C.  P.  Azj>ous,  M.A* 


Christianity  and  Morals  (Chwrch  Qua/rterly  Review), — ^This  criticism  of  the 
Bev.  Henry  Hughes*  book  on  The  Principles  of  Natwral  a/nd  Supernatural  Morale 
contains  some  independent  views  on  a  question  of  pressing  interest  to  our  age.  Mr. 
Hughes  make  a  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural  morals  which  cannot  be 
correctly  or  wisely  maintained.  There  is  surely  no  system  of  morals  into  which  a 
supernatural  element  does  not  enter.  The  universal  conscience  of  mankind  implies 
a  standard  beyond  what  man  himself  can  devise.  The  morals  of  man,  who  is  both  a 
natural  and  supernatural  being,  "  must  have  in  them  as  much  of  nature  as  of  the 
supernatural."  Mr.  Hughes  finds  three  sciences  of  morals — (1)  The  science  of  the 
motives  and  ends  of  conduct  that  belong  to  man  regarded  as  part  of  the  world  of 
nature.  (2)  The  science  which,  while  including  the  former,  takes  also  account  of  the 
phenomena  arising  from  man  being  brought  into  conscious  connection  with  Qcod.  as 
the  Jews  were.  (3)  The  science  which  embraces  in  its  scope  the  moral  life  of 
to-day,  as  well  the  Jewish  as  the  Christian.  But  the  reviewer  very  properly  asks  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  a  sepsurate  science.  These  three  sciences  of  Mr.  Hughes  are 
simple  developments  and  adaptations  of  one  science.  No  essential  distmctions 
between  them  can  be  recognized.  Different  stages  of  a  science  should  not  be 
represented  as  different  sciences.  According  to  Mr.  Hughes,  the  fundamental  i^t  of 
natural  morals  is  "  the  existence  of  a  consciousness  of  constraint  imposed  on  us  by 
nature  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  such  degrees  as  we  plainly  can."  But  a  conetramt 
of  happiness,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  (animal)  suggestions  of  desire,  implies 
some  higher  power  which  constrains,  and  therefore  raises  us  beyond  nature  to  the 
supernatural.  Mr.  Hughes  recognizes  also  the  '*  constraint  of  order,"  but  when  we 
think  of  nature  as  issuing  a  behest,  we  find  ourselves  in  contact  with  beliefs  which 
have  no  existence  whatever  in  purely  natural  systems.  The  theory  of  Evolution 
cannot  account  for  the  production  of  man*s  moral  qualities.  We  can  conceive  of  an 
intelligent  moral  being  directing  and  guiding  the  development  of  human  morality  in 
the  line  of  natural  desires.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  morality  as  a  simple 
product  of  the  desires  themselves.  Mr.  Hughes  regards  the  **  new  birth  "  as  a  new 
creation,  involving  new  beings,  for  whom  a  new  system  of  morals  has  to  be  provided. 
But  the  new  birth  is  a  restoration,  not  an  absolutely  new  creation.  "  The  fact  which 
proved  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  was  the  failure  of  man's  nature  to  reach  the 
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moral  standard  which  properly  applies  to  him,  and  the  test  of  the  completeness  of 
his  new  birth  is  in  his  ability  to  live  up  to  the  same  standard.*'  The  renewal  of  man's 
nature  is  not  the  same  thing  as  creating  man  anew. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  impressed  by  the  "  poverty  of  motive "  which  operates  in  the 
less-instructed  ages  of  human  history.  But  "there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  recognition  of  the  inability  of  men  to  practise  a  high  morality  and  the 
establishment  for  them  of  a  lower  science  of  morals."  ''You  cannot  construct 
a  science  of  morals  out  of  the  failures  and  deficiencies  either  of  individuals  or  of 
periods.'*  The  motives  which  act  upon  human  nature  are  the  same  for  every 
race  and  time.  ''The  desire  for  happiness  and  the  sense  of  duty  to  others 
exist  for  aU.**  But  the  ideas,  both  of  happiness  and  of  duty,  vary  in  each  age 
and  clime.  What  man  clearly  needs  is  such  a  Divine  direction  as  will  keep  liim 
from  the  mischiefs  of  his  own  variability. 

Mr.  Hughes  thinks  that  "  Christian  morals  presuppose  in  the  Christian  higher 
moral  capabilities  than  any  that  belong,  or  can  ever  belong,  to  the  mere  natural 
once-born  *' ;  and  this  is  the  keynote  to  the  position  that  he  takes.  It  may, 
however,  be  urged  that  while  the  essential  difference  between  a  man  and  a  monkey 
can  be  accepted,  no  ei^enUal  difiference  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian  can  be 
recognized.  There  is  no  vtwraX  distinction  between  the  professing  and  the  nominal 
Christian.  The  recognition  of  an  authoritative  standard  by  which  moral  conduct 
must  be  ordered  distingoishes  the  twice-born  man. 

OuB  Attitude  towards  Fai.se  Belioions.  By  Eev.  G.  T.  Candlin 
(Methodist  New  Connexion  Magazine),  —  The  modem  revival  of  interest  in 
missionary  enterprise  makes  it  necessary  that  the  condition  of  the  heathen  should  be 
freshly  considered.  Missions  in  the  future  must  rest  upon  the  new  basis  which 
the  comparison  of  religions  iis  now  laying  down.  This  Chinese  missionary  haa 
that  to  say  which  needs  to  be  said,  and  is  well  worth  hearing.  "  How  can 
Christians  at  home  be  helpful  to  the  missionary  and  his  work  ?  **  The  con- 
ventional answer  is,  by  prayer,  sympathy,  and  gifts.  But  what  is  really  needed 
is  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  missionary,  through  a  more  just  under- 
standing of  his  work.  The  missionary's  attitude  towards  the  religion  of  the 
people  he  works  among  determines  his  attitude  towards  the  people.  There  are 
two  great  moments  in  a  missionary's  life.  The  first,  when  he  learns  what  I  will 
call  the  integrity  of  the  heathen  mind.  We  think  the  idol-worshipper  an  inferior 
order  of  being  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  revelation  to  find  that  in  every  other  sphere 
of  life  he  is  our  equal;  "here  is  no  other  than  a  brother-mind,  a  spirit  of  like 
qualities  and  powers  with  our  own,  but  working  in  what  to  us  is  a  strange, 
foreign,  and  unspiritual  element.**  The  second  step  is  taken  when  he  sees  that 
the  non-Christian  systems  of  religion  are  still  vital.  Because  they  are  dead  to 
us  we  conceive  them  to  be  dead  to  their  devotees.  It  is  a  startling  moment 
when  we  first  realize  that  to  them  they  are  alive.  Two  attitudes  towards  false 
religions  are  possible  —  (1)  Utter  hostility,  xmsparing  opposition.  On  this  line 
the  world  wOl  never  be  converted.  For,  if  the  false  religions  are  wholly  of  the 
devil,  the  vile  growth  of  superstition  and  imposture  without  admixture  of  good^ 
then  it  follows  that  in  the  most  devout  and  earnest  followers  of  these  false 
religions  you  ought  to  find  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  the  nation.  The  fact 
is,  in  every  land,  that  they  are  the  best  of  the  people.  The  refuse  is  composed 
of  those  who  neglect  the  national  religion. 

Mr.  Candlin  treats  the  second  attitude  in  a  concluding  paper. 
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^The  Stnoptio  Pboblem.  By  Arthur  S.  Pbake,  B.A.  {Tlie  Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterly  Beview), — ^Baur  pointed  out  the  radical  defect  in  Strauss*  Life  of  Jeeus, 
'*  Strauss  has  produced  a  isriticisxn  of  the  Gospel  narratives  without  the  preliminary 
oriticism  of  the  Gospels."  Historical  criticism  must  be  based  on  literary  criticism ; 
a  discussion  of  the  documents  must  precede  any  investigation  into  the  historical 
character  of  their  statements.  Science  cannot  pronounce  on  the  historical  character 
of  any  alleged  fact — ^that  is  the  province  of  criticism.  Of  all  the  problems  which 
Biblical  criticism  has  to  face  the  Synoptic  problem  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated. 
The  Gospel  which  we  have  under  the  name  of  Matthew  is  not  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  it  was  written  originally  in  Greek.  This  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably 
certain.  The  three  works  which  bear  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  do  not 
claim  to  have  been  written  by  these  men.  Treat  them  as  literary  **  finds  "  of  our  day, 
and  see  what  we  can  make  of  them.  Two  give  independent  narratives  of  Christ's 
birth  and  early  days;  but  when  Christ's  ministry  begins  all  three  fall  into  line. 
Comparing  them  carefully  we  get  this  result :  Luke  and  Matthew  agree  with  each 
other  when  they  have  Mark  with  them,  but  when  Mark  falls  out  the  narratives 
diverge.  Mark  binds  Matthew  and  Luke  together.  This  statement  must  be  taken 
with  qualifications,  for  the  epeechee  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are  sometimes  not  found  in 
Mark.  Li  Mark  we  have  a  document  most  of  which  appears  in  Matthew  or  Luke,  or 
both ;  and  we  have  a  large  number  of  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke  which  must 
have  some  common  source  at  their  base  which  is  not  owr  Marlc^  since  these  passages 
do  not  occur  in  it.  Combining  these  two  facts,  there  is  just  a  probability  that  Mark 
did  not  have  our  present  Matthew  and  Luke  before  him,  but  some  Gospel,  or  collection 
of  notes,  which  has  not  been  preserved.  There  are  extraordinary  coincidences,  and 
equally  remarkable  differences,  in  the  language  of  the  Triple  Tradition.  Working  this 
out  shows  so  much  common  matter  that  we  must  look  for  a  common  source.  *'  Three 
writers  may  hit  independently  on  the  same  sentence,  but  sentence  after  sentence,  and 
section  after  section,  to  hit  independently  on  identical  words  to  this  extent  would  be 
a  simple  impossibility."  What  was  this  common  source?  Was  it  oral  or  docu- 
mentary ?  Was  it  a  lost  gospel,  or  one  of  these  that  we  now  possess  ?  The  oral 
theory  is  that  systematic  instruction  in  the  life  of  Jesus  was  given,  and  became 
stereotyped  by  repetition,  and  this  was  independently  incorporated  in  our  present 
Gospels.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  oral  tradition  would  ever  get  so  stereotyped 
as  the  Triple  Tradition  is.  Defenders  of  the  oral  hypothesis  connect  with  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem.  But  why  do  the  Synoptists  give  us,  almost  exclusively,  a  Galilean 
cycle  ?  In  favour  of  the  documentary  hypothesis  it  maybe  urged  that  there  are  little 
delicate  touches  found  in  more  than  one  Gospel  which  are  not  likely  to  have  become 
fixed  by  oral  tradition.    Luke  claims  to  have  used  '*  writings." 

Can  either  of  the  Gospels  be  the  primitive  one  ?  If  either,  it  must  be  Mark.  It 
has  most  in  common  with  each  of  the  others.  Having  so  much  in  common  with 
Matthew  and  Luke,  either  Mark  must  have  used  both,  or  both  must  have  used  Mark ; 
and  this  latter  view  is  the  more  reasonable  one.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  held 
that  Mark  was  the  latest,  but  the  evidence  clearly  points  to  him  as  the  earliest.  But 
had  Mark  a  source  from  whence  he  derived  his  material?  The  assumption  of  a 
document  earlier  than  Mark  helps  to  account  for  the  matter  in  these  sections  common 
only  to  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  for  the  few  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  seem 
to  have  preserved  a  more  primitive  form  than  Mark.  Papias  explains  the  origin  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  thus :  "  Matthew  composed  the  oracles  or  discourses  in  Hebrew, 
and  each  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able."  This  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew ;  but  it  is  in  every  way  improbable  that  the  present 
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Matthew  is  a  translatioii.  The  first  Gospel  never  existed  in  Hebrew  at  all,  and  is  not 
Matthew*s,  nnless  he  wrote  another  in  Greek.  The  origiaal  collection  of  disconrsea 
is  lost,  but  may  possibly  be  one  day  recovered.  Whether  Mark  used  the  last  Gospel 
of  Matthew  is  a  delicate  question.  The  result  of  investigation  is  this :  '*  The  oldest 
source  is  the  collection  of  Logiai  written  by  Matthew  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  discourses.  The  second  document  was  written  by  Mark,  and 
contained  narratives  related  by  Peter  in  his  preaching.  It  was  identical  with  our 
second  Gospel.  'While  the  main  portion  consisted  of  the  narrative  derived  from 
Peter,  it  is  probable  that  Mark  also  employed  the  Logia  either  in  the  original  or  in  a 
translation.  The  writers  of  our  first  and  third  Gospels  knew  and  freely  used  the 
Logia  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  but  not  each  other.*' 

Ghbist's  Bible.  By  A.  Lewis  Humphbies,  B.A.  (The  Primitive  MethodUi 
Quarterly  Beview).  —  What  was  our  Lord's  Bible  ?  Li  what  language  was 
it  written  ?  What  books  did  it  contain  ?  It  appears  that  our  Lord  was 
acquainted  with  two  Bibles;  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the  Septuagint* 
Our  Lord's  quotations  are  taken  from  both  these  Bibles.  The  i^t  that  He 
has  declared  the  Old  Testament  to  be  inspired,  does  not  by  itself  settle  questions 
of  Biblical  criticism.  The  inspiration  of  a  book  is,  in  a  sense,  independent  of 
any  theory  as  to  its  authorship.  Christ  says  but  little  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  introduced  quotations  by  some  colourless 
phrase,  such  as  "it  is  written,"  or  "the  Scripture  saith."  Occasionally  He  is 
more  definite,  and  refers  to  "  the  law  of  Moses,"  or  "  the  book  of  Moses,"  the  "  book 
of  Daniel,"  and  He  appears  to  ascribe  Ps.  ex.  to  David.  He  refers  also  to  Noah, 
Sodom,  Jonah,  &c.  The  question  arises,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with  reverently  and 
judiciously.  Does  the  attitude  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  foreclose 
the  discussions  of  Biblical  criticism  ?  Does  He  speak  with  as  great  authority  on  these 
critical  questions  in  the  Old  Testament  as  He  does  when  He  asserts  its  inspiration  ? 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  matters  occupy  different  fields.  Problems  of 
inspiration  and  problems  of  Biblical  criticism  are  settled  by  an  appeal  to  different 
faculties  of  our  nature.  Questions  of  criticism  are  purely  intellectual  questions.  The 
Word  proves  its  inspiration,  not  by  syllogisms  and  sifted  evidence,  but  by  "  finding 
us,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Coleridge.  There  are  three  possible  views  as  to  our 
Lord's  attitude  on  questions  of  Biblical  criticism: — 1.  Christ's  opinion  on  these 
matters  is  authoritative,  and  forecloses  discussion.  It  is  held  that  David  wrote 
Ps.  ex.  because  Christ  assumed  that  he  did.  Jonah  was  really  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  a  whale's  beUy,  for  Christ  said  he  was.  The  late  Canon  Liddon  took  this 
position,  even  saying,  **  The  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  fact,  insepar- 
able from  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  stake  upon  these  opinions  of  our  Lord  His  divinity,  and  with  it  Christianity 
itself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Christ  made  no  claim  to  deal  with  questions  of 
criticism.  Matters  of  authorship  and  date  were  not  then  matters  of  dispute,  and 
they  were  not  matters  on  which  His  opinion  was  sought.  2.  There  is  a  theory  of 
compromise  which  has  found  expression  in  Lux  Mundi.  Christ  knew  the  solution  to 
all  the  problems  of  Biblical  criticism.  He  knew  who  wrote  Ps.  ex.  He  knew  whether 
the  story  of  Jonah  was  an  allegory  or  a  fact.  But  He  did  not  divulge  His  belief.  For 
the  purpose  of  His  teaching  He  spoke  as  though  He  shared  the  popular  convictioiiB. 
He  argued  ad  hominem.  But  if  in  one  branch  of  intellectual  inquiry  Christ  was  ahead 
of  His  age,  He  must  have  been  in  advance  in  other  things.  He  must  have  known  all 
the  future  discoveries  in  astronomy.    How  came  He  then  to  speak  of  the  son's  riemg 
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^Matt.  T.  45).  In  relation  to  astronomy  He  argued  <id,  kom/inem^  or  else  He  simply 
and  genuinely  spoke  in  the  scientific  terms  of  His  day.  8.  But  it  may  be  held  that 
Christ  uttered  the  popular  opinion  on  questions  of  Old  Testament  authorship,  &c., 
because,  whether  defective  or  not,  it  was  a  conviction  that  He  shared  with  His  age. 
The  Davidic  authorship  of  Fs.  ox.  was  universally  accepted,  and  it  would  not  enter 
the  human  mind  of  Jesus  that  it  was  a  matter  to  be  disputed. 

The  relation  of  our  Lord's  divinity  to  His  humanity  is  a  difficult  problem. 
What  did  the  self -emptying  of  Christ  involve?  How  tax  did  it  go?  The  great 
passage  on  the  Incarnation  is  Phil.  ii.  6.  Of  what  did  Christ  empty  Himself  ?  Of 
"  God "  or  of  the  "  Form  of  God "  ?  The  "  form "  is  not  the  essence,  but  it 
belongs  to  it.  The  Bev.  C.  E.  Gore  puts  it  thus:  *'He  beggared  Himself  of 
Divine  prerogatives."  "The  Incarnation  was  a  self-emptying  of  God  to  reveal 
Himself  under  conditions  of  hmnan  nature  and  from  the  human  point  of  view." 
Christ's  humiliation  consisted  in  a  descent  to  human  conditions.  His  Divine  powers 
and  privileges  not  being  abdicated,  but  their  use,  for  the  time  being,  abjured.  He 
still  possessed  Divine  powers,  but  instead  of  using  them.  He  condescended  to  keep 
them  in  abeyance ;  He  became  man  because  He  chose  to  do  so.  He  is  one  with 
us,  and  yet  otherwise  than  we  are.  This  view  does  not  invalidate  the  divinity  of 
Christ  during  His  incarnate  existence,  since  divinity  consists,  not  in  the  use  of 
Divine  powers,  but  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  secret  of  His  wonderful 
teaching  and  miracles  is  to  be  found,  not  in  His  divinity,  but  in  His  aK)ntinuous 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  complete  equipment  with  the  same  power.  The 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bears  relation  to  morals,  not  to  natural  science,  and  the 
intellectual  perfection  of  Christ  consisted,  not  in  a  perfection  of  attitude  to  the 
whole  circle  of  knowledge,  but  in  a  perfect  bearing  to  the  knowledge  and  beliefs  of 
His  time.  He  was  not  en  rapport  with  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Newton, 
Faraday,  Delitzsch,  and  Wellhausen,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  His  age.  Does  not 
this  view  make  Chnst  more  real  to  us,  more  truly  human,  more  imitable  ? 


Abb  MnucLES  to  bb  Expected?  By  the  Bey.  Lucius  E.  Smith,  D.D.» 
Newtown,  Mass.  (BibUotheca  Sacra). — ^While  scientific  men  deny  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  many  Christians  believe  that  miracles  are  now  wrought,  and  that  want  of 
faith  is  the  reason  why  more  are  not  witnessed.  This  raises  the  question,  Have 
miracles  ceased?  And,  in  discussing  it,  we  assume  as  true  all  the  fundamental 
beliefs  of  Christianity,  and  accept  as  authentic  all  the  narratives  of  miracles  recorded 
in  Scripture.  The  assertion  of  those  who  maintain  that  miracles  are  still  being 
•wrought,  is  that  Christ  is  set  before  us  **  as  the  sickness-bearer  as  well  as  the  sin- 
bearer  of  His  people  ^  (Matt.  viii.  17),  and  that  it  is  said  *'  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  Him  that  is  sick  "  (James  v.  15).  "What  interpretation  are  we  to  give  to  this 
promise  of  healing  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  does  not  mean  that  Christians  have  a 
Divine  warrant  for  expecting  that  every  sickness  will  be  healed,  or  that  their  health 
will  be  in  proportion  to  their  piety,  or  that  prayer  for  health  is  to  be  excepted  from 
the  general  principle  that  all  our  desires  are  to  be  subject  to  be  overruled  by  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  God.    Our  Lord  said  in  His  agony,  **  Not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be 
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done.**  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Scriptural  grounds  for  expecting  a  continuance 
of  miraculous  gifts  are  somewhat  precarious.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  express 
limitation  of  them  to  a  particular  age.  But  there  are  certain  indications  tending  to 
support  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  the  initial  stage  of  Christian  development,  not 
to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Christian  life.  On  the  whole,  this  conclusion  seems 
fairly  warranted,  that  an  expectation  of  continued  miraculous  signs  is  supported  by 
two  or  three  passages  taken  in  their  greatest  intensity  of  meaning,  and  without 
qualification  from  other  relevant  passages,  but  that  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  i& 
against  it. 

In  Church  history  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  a  continuous  exercise  of 
miraculous  power  from  and  after  the  Apostolic  age.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
miracles  said  by  the  early  Fathers  to  have  been  wrought  in  their  time  is  not  at  all 
complete  or  satisfactory,  and  more  than  a  suspicion  of  fraud  is  connected  with  some 
of  the  narratives.  Augustine  says,  "  They  ask  us,  Why  are  not  miracles  now  wrought 
which  you  declare  to  have  been  wrought  formerly  ?  I  would  tell  them  that  they  were 
then  necessary  before  the  world  believed,  for  the  very  end  that  the  world  might 
believe."  He  admits  that  those  related  as  occurring  in  his  own  time  were  not  recom- 
mended with  such  authority  as  to  be  received  without  difficulty  and  doubting. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  the  claim  set  up  in  our  own  day  that  an  age  of  miracles  is 
dawning  ?  We  must  admit  without  reservation  that  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the 
supposition.  God  is  as  able  to  work  miracles  now  as  He  was  two  thousand  years 
ago.  We  must  admit  also  that  the  Scriptures  nowhere  reveal  a  limit  of  time  within 
which  miracles  were  to  be  expected,  and  beyond  which  they  were  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
If  it  pleased  Grod  to  do  such  works  in  our  own  day,  we  ought  to  expect  that  He  will 
do  them  under  the  same  or  like  conditions  as  of  old.  Tlien  such  works  were  done  in 
close  connection  with  the  ministry  of  the  word.  "The  Lord  worked  with  the 
Apostles  confimving  the  word  with  signs  following."  If  miracles  are  signs  to 
confirm  the  word,  we  have  reason  to  look  with  suspicion  on  wonders  that  are  supposed 
to  be  performed  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  merely  personal  ends.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  be  incredulous  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  any  man's  faith,  who  is  neither  a 
pastor  nor  an  evangelist,  to  whom  invalids  resort  as  they  would  to  a  physician,  and 
whose  prayers  are  sought  as  medical  prescriptions  are  sought  by  his  patients. 
Some  cases  of  alleged  cure  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  e£fect  produced  upon  the 
nervous  system  through  the  force  of  mental  excitement.  We  are  not  reluctant  to 
admit  that  God,  who  controls  second  causes,  has  answered  prayers  for  healing  of 
sickness,  either  by  giving  effect  to  remedies,  or  in  some  other  way.  But  it  does  not 
follow  in  either  case  that  a  miracle  has  been  wrought  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
Scripture.  We  do  not  in  such  cases  recognize  miracle,  and  faU  to  discover  any 
occasion  for  miracle  that  is  recognized  as  such  in  the  Word  of  God. 

The  boGTRIKE    OF    THE    "  TESTIMONIUM    SpIRITUS    SaNGTI  *'  IK    THE    LUTHERAK 

Chtjbch.  By  the  Rev.  Principal  Simon,  Edinburgh  (Bibliotheca  Sacra). — ^The 
Beformation  originated  in  practical  rather  than  in  theoretical  needs.  The  first 
leaders  of  the  movement  objected  to  certain  practices,  and  desired  certain  reforms ; 
but  they  believed  that  if  only  a  general  council  could  be  held,  everything  might  be 
done  or  removed  that  was  necessary.  This  fact  led  to  their  touching  doctrine  only 
so  far  as  practical  interests  required  it.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the  doctrma 
de  deo.  But  the  new  experiences  which  the  Reformers  realized  opened  their  eyes  Uy 
new  aspects  of  truth.  The  Bomish  Church  had  cast  into  obscurity  the  function  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  life.     The  Holy  Spirit  was  held  to  dwell  in  the 
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drarch  as  ft  whole :  individuals  could  share  in  His  influences  solely  through  the 
Church. 

The  attention  of  the  Beformers  was  first  directed  to  the  'jgracUcal  aspect  of  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  through  Christ,  and  of 
acceptance  with  God,  was  traced  to  it.  By  degrees  the  vniellectiMl  aspect  arose 
into  view — the  Spirit's  witness  to  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God.  In  the  writings  of  Luther  both  aspects  of  the  doctrine  are  represented,  but 
the  practical  is  referred  to  with  most  distinctness  and  frequency.  "  The  Spirit  gives 
us  a  good  conscience  by  letting  us  hear  His  secret  whisper  or  prompting,  '  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee.*  *'  "  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  enables  us  to  discern  that  the 
Scripture  is  truth." 

Melanchthon's  references  to  the  doctrine  in  both  its  aspects  are  rare  and  vague. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  got  the  length  of  regarding  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
constitutive  element  of  the  higher  Christian  life.  The  Lutheran  theologians  down 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  follow  Melanchthon  rather  than  Luther.  They 
insist  on  the  possibility  of  certain  assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  hint  no  doubt  as  to 
the  Divine  origin  of  Scripture. 

With  Hunnius  (1550-1608)  a  new  departure  is  made.  He  is  the  first  to  treat  the 
doctrine  in  a  more  formal  manner.  He  distinctly  connects  the  matter  of  internal 
certitude  with  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  though  he  does  not  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  its  method  and  scope.  "  God  confirms  His  grace  towards  us,  not  only  by  a 
verbal  promise,  but  by  a  most  sacred  oath ;  yea,  also  seals  it  efficaciously  by  His 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  in  order  that  they  might  certainly  know  themselves 
to  be  the  sons  of  God."  And  with  regard  to  the  vrdelleoUMil  aspect  of  the  Spirit's 
witness,  he  says, ''  God  Himself  seals  the  certitude  of  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  doctrine  in  the  hearts  of  His  saints  by  the  earnest  of  His  Spirit." 

The  teaching  of  Baier  (1647-1695),  which  influenced  many  generations  of 
German  students,  in  the  matter  of  certitude  reduces  the  element  of  directness  in  the 
Spirit's  witness  to  that  of  mere  inference — ^the  Spirit  establishes  as  it  were  the  truth 
of  one  of  the  premises  from  which  the  believer  argues  that  he  is  a  true  believer,  and 
therefore  a  true  son  of  God.  And  while  apparently  recognizing  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  as  something  over  and  above  the  other  evidences  for  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  Scriptiure,  he  really  identifies  the  two,  or,  at  any  rate,  reduces  the 
Spirit's  witness  to  his  work  in  rendering  those  other  arguments  efficacious.  The 
generation  that  succeeded  him  soon  distinctly  resolved  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
prcuctically  into  a  matter  of  inference  from  states  of  mind  which  the  Spirit  was  still 
held  to  have  generated ;  i/nUllecifaally  into  an  inference  from  the  eflects,  especially 
on  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man  and  on  his  feelings,  produced  by  Scripture 
or  by  its  truths — effects,  however,  which  for  some  time  continued  to  be  deemed 
unproducible  without  the  Spirit's  co-operation.  As  far  as  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
concerned.  Baler  doses  the  seventeenth  and  inaugurates  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  whose  ban  the  mind  of  Christendom  is  still  largely  living. 

Natural  Belioion  Pbophetic  of  Bevelation.  F.  P.  Noble,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra), — This  article  is  a  very  valuable  one  from  the  side  of  comparative 
theology,  and  unfolds  a  new  chapter  in  Christian  evidences.  Much  that  it  contains 
will  be  new  even  to  those  whose  reading  has  been  very  extensive.  The  conclusion 
to  which  the  writer  comes,  after  investigation  into  the  principal  religious  systems 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  is  that  there  has  been  a  Messianic  prophecy  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  ethnic  creeds  aJl  speak  in  their  tongues  of  God's  ever- 
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lasting  power  and  divinity,  and  that  in  every  age  and  clime  the  hninan  heart  has  had 
intuition,  sometimes  of  one,  elsewhere  of  others,  of  the  spiritual  truths  divinely 
revealed  in  Holy  Writ.  This  very  attractive  position  is  maintained  by  full  and  most 
remarkable  quotations  from  the  sacred  literature  of  ancient  Egypt,  Babylon,  China, 
Hindostan,  and  Persia,  and  by  briefer  references  to  classical  mythology  and  to  the 
teaching  of  Mahommed.    The  article  concludes : — 

"It  would  have  been  feasible  to  glean  among  the  beliefs  of  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia.  We  should  find  other  sheaves  making  obeisance  to  the  sheaf  of  Christianity  as 
it  arises  and  stands  upright  But  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  testimony  of  the  peoples  in  Asia 
and  Europe  who  have  marched  in  the  van,  or  have  shaped  the  lineaments  of  humanity  with 
fingers  of  fate.  They  refute  the  objection  that  the  ethnic  religions  are  at  bottom  only  a 
worship  of  different  aspects  and  forces  of  nature  ;  that '  that  religion  which  is  now  called  thn 
Christian  was  in  existence  with  the  ancients  too,  and  was  never  wanting  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  human  race ' ;  and  that  Christianity  is  but  a  natural  religion.  For  such 
theories  as  that  of  sun-myths  fail  to  explain  the  laiger  and  more  important  elements  in 

religious   myths-^the   personality,    the   spiritual   attributes  of  the  Divine  powers 

Moreover,  the  thoughts  of  men  deepen,  through  the  ages  ;  the  religious  faculty  that  had  been 
unable  to  disentangle  things  of  sense  from  things  of  spirit,  nature  from  God,  comes  to 
perceive  the  Divine  beyond  the  universe.  Lastly,  the  closer  the  study  of  the  likeness 
between  our  Faith  and  the  human  systems,  the  deeper  does  investigation  prove  their  difference  to 
be.  Blot  the  sun  from  the  sky,  and  leave  only  six  or  seven  of  the  most  distant  stars  to  pierce 
the  midnight  darkness ;  then  you  gain  the  true  idea  of  what  has  been  the  spiritual  ignorance 
and  the  moral  helplessness,  century  after  century,  of  the  untold  milHons  upon  millions  who 
saw  not  the  Light  of  the  World,  for  those  who  knew  the  sublime  truths  whispered  by  the 
ancient  religions  were  but  a  handful  to  the  weak  and  blind.  But  with  Jesus  something  came 
into  the  world  that  was  never  here  before  and  has  never  left  us  since — Christianity,  in 
opposition  to  the  religions  where  man  seeks  God,  'is  God  seeking  man.'  Of  the  Platoniscs, 
for  example,  Augustine  remarked  that  'their  pages  contained  not  thU,  They  aroused  a 
warmth  and  enthusiasm,  but  none  there  sang,  "Of  God  oometh  my  salvation,"  none  there 
heard  Him  calling,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  It  was  one  thing  to  see  the  land  of  peace,  yet  not  find  tiie  way  thither,  and 
another  to  keep  the  way,  being  guarded  by  the  host  of  the  heavenly  Guide.' 

"When  the  sons  of  man,  the  son  of  God,  looked  in  the  West  for  the  true  saint ;  or  awaited 
the  avaJUirs  of  Vishnu  and  of  another  Buddha ;  or  expected  Sosioeh,  Bringer  of  Salvation ;  or 
looked  back  to  Osiris  in  Egypt,  and  to  Hiawatha  among  the  Indians ;  or  in  Mexico  hoped 
for  the  return  of  Quetzalcoatl  to  restore  righteousness  ;  or  through  Cumeean  sibyls  prophesied 
a  deliverer,  and  a  golden  age  of  holiness  ;  or  declared  that  Balder,  sacrifice  of  Loki's  sin, 
should  return  from  hell — they  were,  although  they  knew  it  not,  bringing  frankincense  and 
myrrh  to  the  Desire  of  all  nations.  Man's  heart  has  been  a  harp  of  Heaven,  though  many  a 
chord  rang  false,  and  it  has  echoed  the  strain  of 

'  One  fietr-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.' " 

Christian  Ezfebienge  as  a  Source  of  Doctrine.  Bey.  F.  H.  Foster,  Ph.  D., 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  {fiUlioilieca  ScLcrcC), — Christian  experience  has  two 
aspects,  individufid  and  catholic.  Individual  Christian  experience  is  the  sum  of  those 
&cts  of  consciousness  which  any  individued  Christian  has  as  a  Christian,  e.g.^  the  new 
birth  as  a  change  of  purpose,  fundamental,  renewing,  producing  a  new  relation  with 
God,  is  a  fact  of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  Forgiveness  of  sin,  or  peace 
following  upon  change  and  surrender,  is  also  a  i^t  of  consciousness.  So  is  growth  in 
grace,  and  so  ore  the  beneficial  effects  of  accepting  and  acting  upon  certain  forms  of 
religious  opinion.  As  there  is  an  individual,  so  there  is,  if  we  can  get  at  it,  a  catholic 
Christian  experience.    Christianity  has  been  in  the  world -for  now  nearly  nineteen 
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hnndred  years.  GHuiBtians  have  been  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  of  every  condition  of 
life,  have  inhabited  every  clime,  have  passed  through  every  change  of  civilization,  and 
DOW,  in  their  present  broad  distribution  over  the  whole  earth,  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  aU 
that  they  have  ever  been.  How  can  we  get  at  this  catholic  experience  in  such  a  form 
as  to  enable  us  to  use  it  ? 

Catholic  experience  is,  first,  deposited  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  largely  a  record 
of  the  experience  and  opinions  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  particularly  well  fitted  to 
have  a  normal  and  hence  catholic  experience.  In  the  writings  of  the  great  teachers 
of  the  Church  we  have  a  second  deposit  of  Christian  experience.  The  creeds,  which 
have  at  various  times  been  adopted  as  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  the 
devotional  utterances  which  have  expressed  religious  emotion,  present  a  growing 
harmony  as  to  an  ever-enlarging  circle  of  truth,  and  underneath  the  outward  variations 
we  find  a  surprising  agreement  on  fundamental  and  elementary  truths.  We  may 
acknowledge  this  without  accepting  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine  of  an  infallible 
Church  as  the  necessary  interpreter  of  the  Bible.  The  voice  of  the  Church  has  a  great 
place  by  way  of  instruction  and  guidance. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  Christian  experience  is  not  in&llible.  The  Church  at 
several  points  has  gone  astray  with  one  consent.  Nor  is  Christian  experience 
equally  valuable  for  all  parts  of  the  system  of  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
tf.^.,  requires  revelation  to  make  it  clear.  Individual  experience  can  give  no  detailed 
deliverances  upon  the  future  world,  nor  has  catholic  experience  much  to  say  about  it. 
Kor  is  Christian  experience  always  positive  in  its  utterances.  On  such  a  point  as  the 
proper  qualifications  of  communicants  at  the  Lord's  Table  wc  find  no  general  consent. 
Christian  experience  is  like  a  harvest-field,  in  parts  of  which  there  is  nothing  worth 
gathering,  in  other  parts  of  which  there  is  a  wealth  of  golden  grain.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  Christian  dogmatics,  but  yet  may  be  used  to  give  results 
in  harmony  with  other  sources  of  information,  so  that  the  final  result,  the  system, 
may  be  founded  upon  the  .combined  testimony  of  all  accessible  witnesses.  Just  as 
natural  history  is  to  be  learned  by  studying  the  facts  of  nature,  so  theology,  which  is 
in  some  departments  the  natural  history  of  the  renewed  soul,  is  to  be  learned,  not 
only  by  the  iastructions  of  men  who  spake  under  the  immediate  Divine  guidance,  but 
also  from  the  facts  of  the  life  of  that  renewed  soul. 

The  Genesis  of  the  New  Testascent,  with  a  few  words  bespegtiko  HiaHER 
Criticism.  By  Professor  L.  T.  Townsend,  S.T.D.,  Boston,  Mass.  {Methodist 
Beview). — ^Though  the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion  on  a  subject  before  thorough 
investigation  of  it  has  been  made  is  unscientific,  there  are  sometimes  advantages  in 
stating  one's  opinion  frankly  at  the  outset  of  a  discussion.  Professor  Townsend 
adopts  this  plan,  and  states  his  position  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  Bible  as  a 
whole  is  a  God-made  and  a  man-made  book ;  so  far  as  it  is  God-made,  it  is,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  book  possible,  being  just  the  book  God  intended  it  should  be ; 
and,  so  far  as  it  is  man-made,  it  shows  in  its  mechanical  structure,  as  other  books 
show,  the  thought  of  a  human  mind  and  the  touch  of  a  human  hand ;  it  is  the  '  only 
sufficient  and  invariable  rule  of  religion'  known  to  the  world;  its  canon  was 
fixed  by  inspired  men  as  God  would  have  it ;  henceforth  it  *  is  incapable  of  addition 
or  diminution ' ;  and,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  the  books  composing 
it  were  written  by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  and  its  canon  was  settled  before 
the  death  and  by  the  authority  of  John  the  Apostle." 

Before  presenting  the  e\'idence  in  support  of  these  positions,  reference  is  made 
to  what  are  called  the  "  advanced  men,"  and  it  is  afl&rmed  that  *^  if  then*  attitude  is 
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generally  recognized  as  unfriendly  to  Ghristiajiity,  they  are  themselves  responsible 
for  making  that  impression."  So  long  as  they  bring  genuine  historical,  philological, 
ethnological,  topographical,  or  archsBological  facts  to  bear  on  Christian  Biblical 
positions,  their  service  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged ;  but  when  they  demand 
acceptance  for  their  theories  built  on  these  facts,  we  may  properly  hesitate,  and 
inquire  whether  these  are  the  only  or  the  absolutely  necessary  theories.  Becent  pro- 
gressive critics  speak  of  the  Bible  in  ways  that  show  a  high  estimate  of  its  value. 
Specimens  are  given  from  Briggs,  Ladd,  and  Newman  Smyth,  but  their  conclusions 
are  shown  to  be  destructive  of  faith  in  the  trustworthiness  and  authority  of  the  Book. 
Illustration  is  taken  from  the  varied  views  propounded  concerning  the  Pentateuch  or 
Hexateuch.  It  is  said  that  "  it  is  high  time  our  American  '  advanced  critics '  knew 
that  the  best  scholarship  of  the  world  now  concedes  that  the  large  body  of  the  legis- 
lation, both  civil  and  ceremonial,  found  in  the  Pentateuch  is  genuinely  Mosaic,  and  that 
Moses  was  the  first  to  build  the  Pentateuch  into  a  connected  whole.  Ezra  may  have 
revised  and  amended  that  first  edition,  and  Malachi  may  have  made  a  second  revision, 
but  the  work  of  neither  of  these  inspired  revisers  imperilled  in  the  least  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch."  Beferring  to  the  statement  that  a  hundred  tliousand 
mistakes  have  been  discovered  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  by  the  comparison  of 
manuscripts,  the  Professor  points  out  the  insignificance  of  most  of  them,  and  declares 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  ^nistake  involving  the  modifying  of  a  doctrine  of  revealed 
religion. 

The  review  of  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
follows  the  lines  familiar  to  every  Bible  student.  Polyoarp,  Justin  Martyr,  the 
Muratorian  Catalogue,  Irenseus,  and  TertuUian  are  brought  to  give  their  testimonies, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  historic  evidence  directly  bearing  on  the  formation  of 
the  New  Testament  Canon  is  wanting,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  reasonable 
assumptions  which  the  Professor  thinks  are  satisfyingly  reasonable.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bevicw, 

Begenebation  as  a  Force  in  Befobh  Movements.  By  Bey.  C.  M.  Morse, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.  {Methodist  Beview), — "  The  great  question  before  the  people 
to-day  is  the  problem  of  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth."  This  is  virtually 
the  text  of  this  article ;  and  it  is  designed  to  show  that  regeneration,  being  wholly  a 
moral  and  spiritual  force,  has  not  proved  efficient  to  deal  with  social  difficulties,  and 
that  some  new  force  must  be  added  to  the  regenerative. 

Beviewing  the  work  of  the  Social  Beformers,  their  organizations  are  mentioned, 
and  their  political,  philanthropic,  and  national  influences  appraised.  "They  have 
made  their  work  the  theme  of  conversation  in  many  homes."  Organized  Christianity 
is  then  reviewed,  and  criticized  as  inefficient.  **  She  moulds  the  thought  and  conduct 
of  her  adherents,  confining  them  within  the  walls  built  in  a  past  age  and  a  ruder 
civilization,  and  hence  becomes  either  a  mighty  agency  for  reform  or  a  tremendous 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress."  "  The  reform  spirit  has  gained  the  earnest  attention 
of  every  social  organization  except  the  Church."  It  is  admitted  that  all  social 
questions  must  finally  be  settled  by  appeal  to  the  law  of  God ;  but  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles  recognized  social  problems,  and  gave  laws  concerning  them. 

''  Begeneration — making  new — ^involves  (1)  faith  in  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  (2)  thought,  investigation,  knowledge,  embracing  all  the  facts  in  question 
concerning  the  welfare  of  humanity;  and  (8)  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  and 
imitation  of  the  example  of  those  who  organized  the  Christian  Church.  The  first  of 
these  three  elements  is  universally  insisted  on,  while  the  remaining  principles  are  either 
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ignored  or  openly  rejected.'*  Defective  teaching  concerning  the  renewal  of  the 
inward  man  permits,  if  it  does  not  encourage,  a  man  to  believe  that  he  is  "  saved  "  in 
the  midst  of  his  surroundings,  and  under  his  present  relation  to  society  as  it  exists, 
and  that  he  is  not  concerned  with  grave  questions  of  public  interest.  No  man  even 
seems  to  expect  that  modem  regeneration  will  lift  a  man  out  of  his  social 
disabilities. 

That  regeneration  does  not  reform  society,  and  that  it  does  not  even  attempt  to 
solve  the  grave  questions  which  are  now  up  for  settlement,  may  be  shown  by  a  simple 
line  of  illustration.  Begeneration  did  not  destroy  slavery  in  the  slave  States;  it 
does  not  root  out  war  from  Christian  nations ;  it  does  not  prevent  enormous  wealth 
from  accumulating  in  few  hands ;  it  does  not  compel  the  religious  employer  to  pay 
better  wages. 

"  The  fallacy  in  the  position  maintained  by  those  who  hold  that '  regeneration  * 
is  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  society  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  renewal  of  the  heart 
carries  with  it  a  corresponding  change  in  the  intellect,  judgment,  and  conscience." 
'*  Begeneration,  to  have  any  practical  effects  upon  reform  movements,  must  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  instruction  in  the  sociological  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  requirement  of  imitation  of  the  best  models."  **  Why  the  study  of  the  sociological 
teachings  of  Jesus  have  been  so  long  and  imiversaUy  neglected  is  an  interesting 
question."  ''The  man  who  can  force  the  fact  of  this  neglect  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  organization  will  perform  a  vast  and  enduring  service  to  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  Jesus,  and  to  '  the  world  'which  He  came  to  reform." 

How  CAN  Economic  Studies  Help  the  Ministbt?  By  President  E.  B. 
Akdbews,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Americcm  HomdleUc  Review)*  —  That  economic  studies 
are  useful  may  be  admitted;  how  they  may  be  efficiently  used  is  a  subject  of 
dispute.  They  are  valuable  as  mental  discipline.  Tough  problems  are  connected 
with  it.  '*  Let  any  man  who  can  truly  think  carefully  study  into  any  of  the  main 
problems  presented  in  Political  Economy  —  *  Production,'  *  Exchange,'  '  Money,* 
'  Credit,*  *  Distribution,'  and  the  like  —  pushing  every  analysis  to  its  ultimate 
statements,  and  working  out  the  practical  implications  of  the  principles  thus 
unearthed,  he  will  find  the  result  nothing  short  of  an  intellectual  renoMaance,** 
But  the  practical  value  of  such  studies  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  "  The 
truths  of  economics  touch  every  human  life,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most  important 
way.  They  come  into  relation  with  nearly  everything  in  the  domain  Of  conduct 
concerning  which  we  have  to  take  ground.  We  cannot  preach  a  full  Gospel 
without  canvassing  the  responsibilities  of  wealth,  the  importance  of  true  charity, 
the  relation  of  individuals,  classes,  and  nations  to  one  another,  and  so  on." 
Such  economic  studies  concern  cha/riiy,  the  question,  Wliat  is  culpable  luxury? 
—  Gambling  and  Speculation,  Money,  Sweating  Systems,  The  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  Many  preachers  are  foimd  speaking  continually  ''  as  if  the  only 
requirement  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  a  blessed  society  were  excellent  and 
well-meaning  iridividuaiU,  Perfectly  correct  individual  living  would  certainly 
make  any  society  of  which  we  have  example  very  much  better  than  it  in  fact  is ; 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  mere  ignorance,  mere  congealed  cross-purposes  in  social 
life  and  organization,  may  make  a  society  wretched,  though  every  individual  therein 
is  doing  his  best.  It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  does  not  think  of  men  merely 
as  A,  B,  C,  and  D ;  but  rather  intends  the  establishment  of  a  Kingdom  of  BighteouB- 
ness  where  all  shall  be  well  off,  because  the  social  unit  is  complete  as  an  organism, 
and  not  merely  to  a  collection  of  perfected  individuals." 
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Theobt  of  Atonement.  By  Pbof.  von  Hofmank. — ^In  the  recently  published 
correspondence  between  Delitzsch  and  v.  Hofmann,  the  former  aUudes  t6  this 
subject.  There  is  no  further  reference.  But  Prof.  Yolck  has  recently  found  in  a 
letter  to  another  professor  a  brief  statement  by  Hofmann  of  his  theory,  which  he 
communicates  to  the  Netie  KirchUche  ZeiUchrift  (1891,  October),  and  adds 
Delitzsch*B  comments  from  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  The  subject  is 
important,  as  views  not  unlike  Hofmann's  are  advanced  in  several  quarters.  We 
may  not  understand  all  that  Hofmann  says,  but  we  see  what  is  left  out. 

The  postulates  of  the  theory  are  four — 1.  God's  eternal  will  that  there  should  be 
a  holy  race  of  men ;  2.  The  creation  of  our  first  parents  in  such  a  righteous  state 
that  the  simple  continuance  of  that  state  would  be  the  realization  of  God's  will; 
8.  Their  sin  in  disobeying  Gx>d  under  Satcm's  influence ;  God's  wrath  against  them 
and  their  race  ;  4.  God's  purpose  by  His  own  act  to  realize  His  original  will  by  a  new 
beginning  of  the  race  in  the  way  made  necessary  by  sin. 

The  execution  of  this  purpose  includes  two  stages — 1.  The  relation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  becomes  a  relation  of  God  and  the  man  Jesus;  2.  In  this  form  the 
relation  goes  through  the  following  history :  a.  The  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father^ 
as  creature  to  the  Creator ;  h.  The  Son  renders  the  obedience  thus  becoming  due  in 
the  way  determined  by  the  sin  of  the  human  race,  and  especially  of  Israel,  which  i& 
as  follows — (a)  He  takes  human  nature  with  the  infirmity  which  is  the  consequence 
of  sin ;  (6)  He  is  subject  to  God's  preceptive  will  as  expressed  in  the  law  of  Israel ;. 
(c)  He  submits  to  endure  the  temptation  as  well  as  the  hostility  of  Satan  and  of 
mankind  under  Satan's  influence,  suffering  the  worst  that  hostility  CGua  do  to  Him — 
the  Eternal  and  Holy  One — even  the  violent  death  of  a  criminal  against  the  law  of 
Israel. 

Thus  God  is  reconciled  to  the  world,  since  the  realization  of  His  will  has  begun, 
along  with  expiation  of  sin.  Sin  is  expiated  by  all  that  which  forms  the  diflerence 
between  what  the  Son  has  become  and  what  He  is  eternally,  since  all  this,  from  the 
Incarnation  to  His  death,  is  the  consequence  of  sin  and  the  bearing  of  that  conse- 
quence. Thus  the  preserving  of  His  loving  fellowship  with  the  Father  in  the  way 
appointed  is  an  obedience  rendered  in  humanity,  an  obedience  which  is  an  adequate 
counterpoise  to  the  sin  of  the  race  and  atones  for  it,  being  ordained  and  brought- 
about  by  Gt>d  Himself  for  the  purpose.  Thus  we  see  in  the  person  of  Christ  a 
new  beginning  of  the  race,  one  which  is  the  righteousness  of  all  sinful  men  who- 
believe  in  it  as  such.  That  beginning  exists  apart  from  our  faith,  because  it  exists  in 
the  person  of  Christ  Himself,  as  one  who  became  man  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
ELis  loving  fellowship  with  God  despite  all  sin,  and  so  to  be  an  expiation.  But,  in 
sending  Christ  into  humanity  in  such  form  that  He  bore  the  consequence  of  its  sin» 
and  yet  preserved  His  love  to  God,  Gt)d  has  accomplished  His  loving  purpose  in  a. 
way  that  has  maintained  His  holiness. 

From  that  time  the  race  has  stood  before  God  as  a  race  having  its  righteousness 
in  Christ  Jesus,  as  before  it  stood  before  Him  in  the  hope  of  this  state.  Christ 
has  become  to  men  what  they  could  not  have  in  themselves,  their  atoning 
righteousness,  by  which  God's  eternal  loving  purpose  is  fulfilled  in  a  way  befitting 
'E^^  righteousness.     The  race  which  has  Him  for  its  head,  possesses  in  TTitt^  a. 
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reparation  for  its  sin,  which  may  now  remain  without  the  punishment  due,  beoause 
it  has  been  expiated  and  fully  atoned  for.  For  what  was  necessary  was  not  that 
adequate  punishment  should  follow  sin  in  one  way  or  another,  but  that  such  a 
righteousness  should  be  conferred  on  humanity  as  would  not  merely  counteract  but 
atone  for  its  sin.  Hofmann  says  further  that  Christ  only  bore  the  Father's  wrath 
by  assuming  humanity  as  it  was  affected  by  sin,  not  as  the  consequence  of  His 
assuming  our  sin.    Such  is  the  substance  of  Hofmann*s  teaching. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Delitzsch*s  criticism : — He  acknowledges  four  good  points 
in  Hofmann*s  exposition,  namely — 1.  The  redemption  of  man  is  the  fulfilment  of 
Qod*s  eternal  purpose  of  love ;  2.  In  order  to  this  fulfilment,  the  Trinitckrian 
relation  within  the  Godhead  becomes  the  historical  relation  of  God  the  Father  and 
the  man  Jesus ;  8.  The  Son  of  God,  entering  into  sinful  humanity  as  a  member  of  it, 
submitted  to  the  Divine  wrath  due  to  sinful  humanity,  in  order  that  the  loving 
purpose  of  the  Triune  God  might  be  accomplished  in  harmony  with  Divine 
holiness;  4.  By  Christ's  preservation  of  Himself,  despite  sin,  the  antagonism  of 
the  Divine  holiness  and  hiunan  sin  is  met,  and  God's  hostile  attitude  to  sinful 
humanity  becomes  a  friendly  one,  because  it  depends  on  the  Son's  righteousness 
and  the  appropriation  of  that  righteousness.  What  Delitzsch  protests  against  as 
unscriptural  is  Hofmann's  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  substitutionary  character 
of  Christ's  suffering,  to  His  bearing  the  penalty  and  curse  due  to  us.  Indeed,  Hofmann 
explicitly  denies  all  this.  Delitzsch  finds  the  Scripture  authority  for  the  aspects 
of  the  Atonement  denied  by  Hofmann  in  the  statements  that  God  made  Him  who 
knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,  t.^.,  imputed  our  sins  to  Him,  that  Christ,  the 
Sinless  One,  and  yet  laden  with  our  curse,  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  t.^.,  bore  the 
stroke  of  the  wrath  that  should  have  fallen  on  us,  and  that  now,  through  faith,  His 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  as  He  let  our  sins  be  imputed  to  Him.  Hence 
it  is  dear  as  light  that  He  suffered  and  died  as  our  substitute,  that  we  might  not 
suffer  what  we  deserved,  and  that  we,  instead  of  dying,  might  have  life  through 
the  life  which  He  won  by  a  vicarious  death. 

Dr.  Yolck  says,  "  We  see  that  substitution  and  penal  suffering  are  the  two 
thoughts  on  which  Delitzsch  insists  in  opposition  to  Hofmann.  He  sees  in  the 
Lord's  suffering  the  equivalent  of  the  punishment  deserved  by  us,  inasmuch  as 
that  suffering  acquires  absolute  worth  from  the  '  Eternal  Spirit,'  through  which  the 
Incarnate  One  offered  Himself  for  humanity,  and  infinite  intensity  from  the  pure, 
tender  devotion  of  the  Offerer.  In  aU  these  expositions,  as  well  as  in  what  he  says 
about  the  necessity  of  harmonizing  God's  mercy  and  righteousness,  and  about 
the  relation  of  obedience  and  suffering  and  their  inseparable  twofold  effect,  we  must 
agree  with  Delitzsch." 

Hofmann  was  a  noble  personality,  thoroughly  evangelical  in  sympathy.  He 
rendered  splendid  service  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  But  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
feeling  that  he  was  sometimes  carried  away  by  passion  for  originality. 

Geiucan  Becommendations  of  Enolish  Books. — It  is  not  often  that  English 
books  find  favour  with  German  critics.  One  of  the  favoured  few  is  Natit/ral 
Theoloffy  <md  Modem  Thought^  by  J.  H.  Kennedy,  B.D.  (Hodder  k  Stoughton),  A 
critio  (H.  Weniger)  in  No.  86  of  Luthardt's  Theologischer  lAteraiwrhlatt  gives 
an  exhaustive  and  eulogistic  review  of  this  book.  High  as  the  praise  is,  it  is  richly 
deserved.  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  original  contributions  to  apolegetics  in  recent 
years.  We  cannot  quote  the  critic's  analysis  of  the  arguments  about  Positivism, 
Materialism,  Darwinism,  Determinism.    We  only  reproduce  the  general  opinion 
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expressed : — "  In  addition  to  the  great  acnteness  meeting  ns  everywhere  in  the  book, 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  the  sue  lectores  prepares 
,  the  way  for  the  next,  and  the  end  proposed  is  reached  in  nninteirapted  progress, 
is  especially  worthy  of  admiration.  He  ahnost  always  lets  opponents  speak  for 
themselves,  and  beats  them  at  their  own  weapons.  If  in  ahnost  all  other  fields  the 
theological  science  of  England  has  gone  to  school  to  us,  here  is  a  question  on  whieh 
we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  learn  from  England.  The  present  work  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  cordial  terms ;  it  is  no  easy  reading,  but  we  are  sure  that  every  one  will 
think  himself  amply  rewarded  for  the  labour  he  bestows  on  it.** 

The  same  critic  in  No.  48  of  the  same  periodical  says  of  Aubrey  L.  Moore's 
Science  cmd  the  Faith,  Es8ay$  on  Apologetic  Subjects  (Eegan  Paul),  "Without 
accepting  all  Moore*s  positions  on  particular  points,  we  think  that  his  work  is  well 
adapted  to  disperse  fear  of  the  discoveries  of  natural  science*  The  author  looks 
difficulties  in  the  face  without  fear,  frankly  acknowledges  the  truth,  even  when  it 
comes  from  an  enemy,  and  by  clearing  away  confusion,  stating  problems  correctly, 
and  marking  off  the  different  fields,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  towards  settling 
the  relation  between  science  and  Christianity**' 

What  Line  should  Christian  Apoloobtigb  take  in  Cub  Day  ?  By  Prof.  0* 
EiTSCHL,  in  the  TlieoL  Studien  wnd  KriUhen  (1892,  January).  Prof.  O*  Bitschl 
of  Kiel  has  some  excellent  paragraphs  on  this  subject.  The  previous  part  of  the 
essay  gives  an  admirable  re\iew  of  the  history  of  Christian  Apologetics  in  the  past, 
beginning  with  the  Apologies  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Augustine,  then  describing; 
the  work  in  this  field  of  mediseval  writers  like  Ansehn  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  then 
dealing  with  the  Beformation  period-  and  the  Deistic  controversy,  and  ending  with 
Bchleiermacher,  who  broke  new  ground  on  this  subject,  as  on  others.  The  Apologists 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland  are  well  hit  off.  The  last  section,  dealing  with  "  The 
Present  Ihity  of  Apologetics,**  is  so  clearly  and  freshly  written,  that  we  only  need  to 
translate,  omitting  a  sentence  here  and  there : — ^**  The  opponents  of  Christianity,  for 
whose  sake  the  work  of  Apology  is  necessary,  are  well  known  to  us  alL  We  are 
surrounded  by  those  from  whom  we  are  separated  by  a  greater  or  less  difference  of 
belief  respecting  the  destiny  of  man.  It  is  a  controversy  between  two  conceptions  of 
the  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand.  Our  Christian  faith  brings  us  salvation  in 
sonship  to  God ;  it  teaches  us  to  overcome  the  world,  and  obliges  us  to  exercise  love 
in  the  communion  of  God*s  kingdom.  This  stcmdpoint  lays  on  us  the  duty  of  main- 
taining our  Christian  convictions  in  conflict  with  the  world,  and,  where  these  are  not 
shared  by  others,  to  labour  for  their  extension.  This  is  a  practical  mission,  which 
belongs  in  some  form  to  every  Christian,  and  has  always  done  so ;  for  from  the  first 
the  example  of  Christian  life  has  been  the  best  testimony  to  Christianity  before 
the  world.  Apologetics  has  this  duty  in  a  special  sense.  It  is,  as  its  history  shows, 
in  its  very  nature  a  particular  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel.**  It  differs  from  ordinary 
preaching  in  that  it  is  addressed  to  unbelievers  or  those  who  are  estranged  from  the 
faith,  with  a  view  to  beget  faith  in  them. 

**  Thus  the  duty  of  Apologetics  is  to  lead  its  public  to  ^th.  This  is  its  proper 
end,  and  the  confuting  of  errors  among  opponents  is  simply  a  means  in  order  to  this* 
Victory  does  not  consist  in  our  vaingloriously  proving  ourselves  right  and  our  opponents 
wrong,  and  being  satisfied  with  this.  But  our  work,  even  in  conflict,  is  in  the  service 
of  love,  and  aims  at  the  restoring  of  peace.  The  statement  of  the  end  dictates  the 
course  which  Apologetics  has  to  take.  Since  it  aims  at  agreement,  its  first  task  is  to 
take  account  of  the  state  of  intelligence  among  opponents  and  their  power  of 
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epprehenflOD}  bo  as  to  be  able  to  fix  the  right  starting-point  and  right  line  In  its  own 
expontions*  On  coxrect  insight  into  the  moral  state  of  those  estranged  from 
Christianity  depends  here,  as  everywhere,  the  success  of  the  means  used.  Here 
reflection,  foresight,  and  wisdom  are  necessary,  that  the  Apologist  may  strike  those 
•chords  in  his  public  which  will  give  a  response,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
saorifioe  nothing  of  the  cause  which  he  is  defending.  Any  accommodation  of 
Christian  ideas  to  the  standpoint  of  opponents,  such  as  the  Apologists  of  the  second 
•century  unwittingly  practised,  and  Schleiermacher  wittingly,  can  only  do  hann, 
lessening  the  respect  which  Christianity  ought  in  any  case  to  find.  This  regard  to 
the  intelligence  of  opponents  and  the  duty  of  exhibiting  Christianity  in  its  full  force 
•determine  the  kind  of  arguments  to  be  used. 

**  If  now  we  review  the  usual  arguments  for  Christianity,  they  maybe  divided  into 
dthree  classes,  Bational,  Historical,  and  Ethical.  Of  these  the  Bational  are  the  worst, 
for  Christianity  is  a  supernatural  and  supermundane  phenomenon.  It  is,  therefore, 
degrading  to  Christianity  to  be  cited  before  the  court  of  human  reason  and  made 
•dependent  on  its  dialectic.  Human  reason  stands  in  antagonism  to  the  message  of 
4he  foolishness  of  the  Cross.  And  this  being  the  case,  rational  proofs  do  not  reach 
the  Christian  standpoint,  such  as  the  so-called  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God,  and 
Tertullian's  well-meant  argument  from  the  wnima  natv/raUter  ChrUtitma,  And  again, 
ihe  harmonies,  which  are  such  &vourites  with  modem  Apologists,  between  half- 
jnastered  science  and  Christian  ideas,  unite  together  disparate  objects."  The  writer 
quotes  Ebrard's  Apologetics  as  an  example  of  the  class  he  disapproves.  He  then 
proceeds,  "  The  employment  of  science,  whether  of  theology  or  physics,  has  never 
•cured  a  real  doubter  of  his  doubts ;  for  no  scientific  demonstration  is  able  to  create 
iaith  where  it  does  not  exist. 

'^  The  Historical  Evidences  for  Christianity  are  better,  Christianity  being  a  fact 
•of  history.  Still,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  these  evidences  render  effective 
service  at  present.  The  old  appeals  to  fulfilments  of  Old  Testament  prophecies 
and  to  miracles  move  altogether  in  the  circle  described  by  Christianity.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  they  are  adapted  now  to  draw  into  this  circle  those  standing 
outside.  And  this  must  be  denied;  for  among  our  opponents  we  find,  less  than 
Aught  else,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  possibility  of  prophecies  and  miracles. 
Therefore  the  Apologetics  of  to-day  must  renounce  this  evidence."  Reasons  are 
^ven,  of  greater  or  less  force,  why  comparisons  between  Christianity  and  other 
religions  and  appeals  to  martyr-fidelity  carry  less  weight  than  formerly.  The  true 
ground  of  Apology,  it  is  held,  is  the  Ethical.  **  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
appealed  to  this  evidence.  *  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  from  Myself.'  Thus,  Christian 
living  in  accordance  with  the  principles  approved  by  the  Divine  Will  will  furnish  the 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  teaching.  Whoever  gives  himself  with  sincere  heart 
and  earnest  effort  to  the  moral  work  of  Christianity  wiU  soon  learn  that  he  cannot 
do  it  by  his  own  strength  as  a  natural  man.  The  knowledge  of  his  own  incapacity 
and  of  sin  will  humble  him  before  his  own  conscience  and  God*s  holy  law.  So 
he  wiU  be  made  ready  to  accept  as  the  gift  of  God*s  grace  what  he  cannot  obtain 
for  himself.  He  will  experience  peace  of  conscience  and  inward  happiness  as  he 
seeks  forgiveness  and  finds  with  it  Divine  adoption  in  Christ's  Church.  Thus 
there  grows  up  in  him  strength  of  faith  and  love;  and,  since  his  work  is  now 
done  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  brings  him  the  complete  satisfaction  which  trust  in 
his  own  strength  can  never  bring.  Thus  we  see  that  moral  labour  requires,  as 
the  condition  of  its  success,  believing  trust  in  the  God  of  Love  revealed  in  Christ, 
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This  experience,  of  each  moment  for  the  whole  life,  is  accessible  to  every  one; 
and  no  one  can  be  a  believing  Christian  -without  It.  Therefore,  the  only  cogent 
evidence  for  Christianity  is  the  Ethical  one.*' 

After  referring  to  several  examples  of  this  class,  the  article  continues:  *'Ixi 
fatnre  Apologetics  must  seek  its  success  in  the  field  trodden  by  these  men.  And  the 
life  of  our  days  supplies  wide  scope  for  such  labours ;  for,  although  the  great  multitude 
of  our  contemporaries  think  they  can  dispense  with  the  Christian  religion,  the  noble- 
minded  among  them  acknowledge  with  us  the  moral  principles  of  Christianity.  "Who* 
ever  puts  these  high  is  not  far  from  Gkxl's  kingdom.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
win  such  men ;  and  accordingly  the  chief  duty  of  Apologetics  is  to  show  them  that 
their  moral  effort,  due  to  the  influence  of  Christian  education  or  to  unconscious 
workings  of  Christian  truth,  needs  Christian  faith  as  its  essential  completion,  and 
floats  in  the  air,  unless  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  religion  serves  as  the 
firm  basis  from  which  they  constantly  draw  new  life  and  new  strength.  For  this  end, 
therefore,  Apologetics  must,  above  all,  maintain  the  connection  of  Christian  morals 
and  religion.  But  since  this  task  makes  necessary  an  exposition  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  exposition  need  not  take  the  form  of  popular 
dogmatics,  which  dwells  equally  on  aU  Church  doctrines,  but  must  limit  itself  to 
showing  that  Christianity  is  that  view  of  the  world  and  life  which  alone  secures 
salvation  to  man.  For  Christianity  is  God's  power  in  man's  life,  and  only  as  such 
does  it  win  men's  hearts  to  unreserved  acknowledgment  of  its  truth.  The  negative 
discussions,  which  are  never  wanting  in  Apologetics,  should  be  adjusted  to  this  positive 
duty.  The  opposing  theories  of  Materialism,  Naturalism,  Pantheism,  and  Bationalisni 
must  be  refuted,  and  their  inability  to  satisfy  and  reform  man's  heart  shown  by  com- 
parison with  the  Christian  ideal.  No  doubt  it  will  often  be  necessary,  as  it  has 
always  been,  to  reject  particular  distortions  of  Christianity,  and  to  defend  results  of 
theological  science  before  the  greater  world.  But  the  correction  of  false  opinions  of 
opponents  respecting  Holy  Scripture  and  Christian  doctrine  ought  never  to  be  the 
chief  concern.  For  if  only  the  main  thing  be  triumphantly  maintained,  we  are 
warranted  in  believing  that  Gbd  will  in  time  help  those  who  have  accepted  Christianity 
as  a  whole  over  the  particular  difficulties  which  still  remain." 

Unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  line  of  argument  pursued  here  belongs  to  the  school 
of  the  late  Albrect  Bitschl.  With  all  our  admiration  for  the  spirit  and  positive 
teaching  of  the  writer,  we  can  scarcely  subscribe  to  the  negative  part  of  his  position. 
Christianity  should  surely  commend  itself  to  the  reason — ^that  light  kindled  by  the 
Almighty  in  man's  soul.  Intellectual  and  historical  arguments  may  surely  take  their 
place  beside  the  moral.  They  are  mutually  complementary  rather  than  mutoaUy 
exclusive. 

The  Use  of  Koshos  ('*  Wobld  ")  xs  the  Foubth  Gospel.  Db.  Delff,  TheoL 
Stud,  tmd  KriUhen,  January,  1892. — ^In  the  November  number  of  the  Contemporary^ 
Br.  Sanday  refers  to  Dr.  Delff 's  contributions  on  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  above  periodical  Dr.  Delff  returns  to  the  subject  in  an  article 
headed  '*  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  its  Authenticity  once  more."  We  do  not  propose  to 
refer  to  the  new  theory  which  he  advances ;  it  would  require  too  much  discussion,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  receive  due  attention  in  the  right  quarter.  We  wish  to  refer  merely  to 
a  single  point — his  exposition  of  St.  John's  use  of  the  word  Kosmos — which  is  easily 
separable  from  the  chief  subject  of  the  essay.  The  exposition  is,  at  least  a  specimen 
of  the  ingentuty  and  fancifulness  of  some  critics. 

He  first  of  all  calls  attention  to  the  new  turn  given  to  the  word  in  the  N.  T.    In 
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Greek  idiom  it  denotes  "  the  phyBical  world  as  a  harmoniously  ordered  whole.*'  In 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  it  denotes  mankind,  at  least  mainly. 
The  word  is  the  same,  the  content  has  changed.  The  Old  Testament  phrase 
for  the  physical  world,  as  a  whole,  was  **  Heaven  and  Earth."  *'  The  Jewish 
God  is  above  all  a  Creator,  the  Greek  Deity  a  Deminrgos.  The  Jewish  mind 
lays  stress  on  the  existence,  the  material  world,  seeing  the  miracle  in  this. 
The  Hellenic  mind  lays  the  stress  on  the  form ;  the  substance  of  the  world  is  as 
eternal  as  the  Deity ;  the  Deity  as  the  sunple  ideal  principle  subdues  the  chaotio 
tendency  of  matter,  and  forms  out  of  it  a  harmonious  whole.'*  And  when  KostnoB 
in  the  New  Testament  denotes  the  physical  world,  it  corresponds  to  the  Old  Testament 
usage.  Dr.  Delfif's  contention  is  that  when  world  refers  to  men,  as  it  mainly  does,  it 
does  not  include  aU  men,  the  whole  world,  but  simply  the  Jewish  world.  The 
universal  sense,  he  holds,  is  read  into  St.  John's  Gospel  from  St.  Paul.  Let  us  hear 
Ids  argument. 

The  usage  in  the  Gospel  is  derived  from  the  language  of  Babbinical  Judaism* 
**  Lightfoot  on  John  ui.  17  explains  the  idea  '  world,*  Olanif  in  the  Ilabbinical  writings. 
The  phrase  'the  whole  world'  occurs  very  often  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash;  it 
means  magntcs  numerua,  tnaxvma  m/ultitudo,  the  great  majority,  the  multitude.  A 
'^•man  of  the  world '  means  any  one,  a  man  of  any  class,  just  as  we  say,  '  What  will 
the  world  say  ? '  meaning  the  whole  city  or  nation.  More  than  other  ancient 
peoples,  the  Jews  limited  their  horizon  by  their  own  nation.  ^To  the  Jew  only  a  Jew 
is  a  neighbour,  a  brother.  Thus  for  the  Jews  the  heathen  did  not  come  into  account, 
they  did  not  exist,  had  no  right  to  exist.  The  evangelists,  especially  John,  may  have 
adopted  this  sense  without  adopting  its  reasons  and  accessories  in  Jewish  thought." 
*^Ko9nioB  is  the  manifold  crowd  of  individuals  and  persons  moving  on  the  scene 
where  Jesus  lived.  It  is  the  public,"  an  indefinite  multitude.  Such  passages  are 
instanced  as  John  vii.  4 ;  xii.  19 ;  xviii.  26 ;  and  these  are  to  rule  the  sense  every- 
where else,  even  iii.  17 ;  x.  86 ;  xi.  27 ;  xvii.  18.  We  see  the  drift  of  the  argument 
when  it  is  said,  "  But  if  that  to  which  He  is  sent  is  not  this  world,  then  that  from 
which  He  is  sent  is  not  the  other  world."  '*  Saviour  of  the  world  can  only  relate  to 
men.  Jesus  is  sent  to  save  men.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  is  said  to  be  sent  into  the 
world, '  world '  does  not  mean  the  universe,  or  even  the  earth,  but  simply  and  solely 
the  hmnan  world."  One  of  the  proofs  which  Dr.  Delfif  gives  of  his  position  is 
John  L  29.  But  really  the  only  reason  alleged  why  ** world"  cannot  mean  all 
mankind  is  that  such  an  idea  would  be  so  much  in  advance  of  the  Baptist's 
knowledge;  it  would  make  one  who  was  less  than  the  least  in  God's  kingdom  **a 
Christ  before  Christ,"  a  very  subjective  reason.  The  conclusion  is  '*  The  horizon  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  throughout  within  Judaism."  Yet  it  is  *'  not  exclusively  Jewish, 
for  the  subject  is  not  the  Jewish  nation,  not  the  Jew  as  a  Jew,  but  the  Jew  as  man, 
the  Jews  as  men,  as  soil  for  the  sowing  of  God's  Word,  the  object  of  God's  moral 
organization.  For  this  very  reason  certainly  the  extension  to  the  heathen  world,  all 
mankind,  universalism  is  implied,  but  it  is  not  develox^cd ;  its  development  is  nowhere 
intimated." 

A  remark  or  two  needs  to  be  made  on  this  exposition.  Dr.  DelfT,  of  course,  does 
not  forget  that  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  referred  to  by  Lightfoot,  are  subsequent  to 
Ghrist's  days ;  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  belonging  to  the  third,  the  Babylonian  to  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  Midrash  being  later  still.  Still,  as  he  truly  says,  these  works 
represent  old  traditions  preserved  in  the  national  memory,  and  handed  down  from  age 
to  age.  Still,  one  cannot  help  noticing  what  touching  faith  critics  sometimes  have  in 
imwritten   tradition,  while   the   written  testimonies  of   Justin   and   Irensus  are 
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merdilessly  critizised  or  rejected.  It  is  a  more  Berions  fsM^t  that  the  essayist  nerer 
mentions  the  great  influence  of  Greek  thought  on  Jewish  life  in  early  times.  We  see 
this  constantly  in  the  (Gospels.  The  very  language  of  the  Gospels,  the  works  of  Philo 
and  Josephus  are  evidence  enough.  Biehm  says, "  In  Christ's  days,  Aramaic  had  become 
the  usual  language  of  daily  life  among  the  Jewish  people,  but  alongside  it  the  Greek 
tongue  was  also  understood  and  spoken  by  them."  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
8t.  John  adopted  the  Greek  word,  even  with  a  different  application,  if  he  dropped  out 
the  universal  reference  altogether.  And  if  he  was  writing  in  Ephesus,  which  we  do 
not  think  Dr.  Delff  has  disproved,  the  Jews  he  chiefly  wrote  for  would  be  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  who  were  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  Greek  life  and  thought. 

It  seems  to  us  a  strangely  perverse  course  to  make  such  passages  as  Dr.  DelfT 
chooses  give  the  law  to  all  cases.  Even  granting  that  there  are  passages  which  may 
be  satisfied  by  the  general,  indefinite  meaning  suggested,  there  are  others  which 
cannot  be,  and  the  test  of  a  true  theory  is  that  it  covers  all  cases.  Passages  like  xvL  28- 
and  ziii.  1  have  no  sense  on  this  theory,  to  say  nothing  of  such  passages  as  iii.  16,  and 
many  similar  ones. 

The  Site  of  Paradise.  Pcof.  Hommel,  Milnich  {J^eue  Kirchlichs  ZeitscJirift, 
Nov.  1891). — ^Prof.  Hommel's  position  is  that  old  traditions  poiat  to  the  head  of  the- 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  east  coast  of  Arabia  as  the  favoured  site,  although  other 
traditions  bring  the  island  of  Socotra  into  the  question.  The  matter  turns  on  the 
identification  of  the  localities  mentioned  in  Gen.  iL  11-18,  which  he  puts  with  great- 
probability  in  central  Arabia. 

"  In  the  traditions  and  legends  of  ancient  nations,  especially  of  the  Hebrews,, 
floats  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  days,  like  a  lost  chime,  the  story  of  a  long- vanished 
happy  childhood  of  the  race.  A  wondrous  garden,  watered  by  four  streams,  with  the 
tree  of  knowledge  in  the  midst,  and  man  walking  therein  in  a  state  of  innocence,  and 
enjoyiog  direct  intercourse  with  his  Maker, — this  is  the  kernel  of  the  traditions  which 
the  Bible  has  preserved  for  us  in  simple  beauty  and  with  a  purity  and  truth  in  strong 
contrast  with  other  similar  accounts.  To  have  recovered  this  kernel  from  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  the  merit  of  the  Biblical  study  of  our  days."  Dr.  Hommel, 
following  Earl  Budde,  regards  Gen.  ii.  11-15  as  belonging  to  a  second  Jehovist,  while 
the  earlier  verses  belong  to  a  first  Jehovist.  The  latter  gives  a  general,  indefinite- 
account  of  the  garden,  which  vers.  11-15,  belonging  to  a  latter  narrative,  then  seek 
to  identify.  One  reason  given  for  this  distinction  is  that  ver.  10  seems  to  contemplate* 
one  river  parting  into  four  streams,  while  vers.  11-15  seem  to  speak  of  four  distinct 
livers.  *'  Already  in  old  times  (perhaps  even  in  Abraham's  days)  no  one  knew  the 
site  where  the  sacred  tree  presented  its  tempting  fruit  to  the  first  man.  The  details 
thus  lost  posterity  sought  to  supply.  Not  from  a  criminal  desire  to  lift  a  veil  which 
the  Almighty  had  cast  over  the  spot,  but  from  simple,  childlike  ciuiosity  the  ancient 
Hebrews  asked  and  tried  to  answer  the  question.  The  question,  then,  is  not,  *  Where 
did  Paradise  lie  ? '  but, '  Where  did  the  Hebrews  think  Paradise  lay  ?  *  **  It  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (vers.  14, 15),  that  definite  localities 
are  thought  of. 

First,  as  to  Havilah  and  Cush.  **  Havilah  points,  without  doubt,  to  Arabia. 
What  part  of  Arabia?  Dr.  E.  Glaser,  the  Arabian  traveller,  has  proved  it  to  be 
highly  probable  that  it  can  only  be  found  in  the  mountain-land  Yemama  (al-Aridh) 
in  Central  Arabia,  the  coast-line  of  which  is  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
gold  land  of  Ophir,  which  drew  its  gold  from  our  Havilah."  Cush  also  is  placed 
in  Arabia.    "It  is  a  somewhat  wider  designation  than  Havilah,  even  including^ 
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ilie  latter  and  Opbir.**  We  cannot  give  all  the  reasons  supporting  this  view.  Both 
Glaser  and  Honunel  refer  to  the  regular  oommercial  interooose  carried  on  in 
early  times  between  Elam  or  Babylon  and  Africa  across  this  part  of  Arabia^  an 
interoonrse  which  has  left  its  traces  in  names  and  other  ways.  Thns,  Cnsh  may 
haye  been  an  African  as  well  as  an  Arabian  designation;  at  least,  the  Cash  of 
Gen.  ii.  18  cannot  haye  been  African.  We  have  here  an  explanation  of  the 
negro  faces  found  in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  Dr.  Hommel  also  finds  here  an 
explanation  of  some  Oriental  features  of  North  African  languages  (Nubian,  Amharic), 
which  have  hitherto  been  a  puzzle,  but  which  are  explaned  by  this  intercourse  witii 
andent  Elam.  He  regards  this  as  a  confirmation  of  Glaser's  Arabian  location 
of  Gush. 

Then,  as  to  the  rivers  Pishon  and  Gihon.  In  this  part  of  Central  Arabia  are 
found  two  great  Wadis  or  streams — the  Wadi  er-Bumma  and  the  Wadi  ed-Dawasir ; 
the  former  Dr.  Hommel  identifies  with  the  Gihon,  the  latter  with  the  Pishon. 
Both  fall  into  the  Persian  Ghilf,  and  both,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  old 
classical  writers  and  of  the  Arabians  to-day,  imite  with  the  Euphrates  before  doing 
so.  *'  If  one  draws  a  line  from  Mecca  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  (to  where  the  25^  N.  Lat.  strikes  it),  we  have  about  the  northern  border  of  the 
great  mountain-mass  called  Aridh,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  Yemama  (Havilah). 
The  Wadi  ed-Dawasir  (Pishon)  compasses  it  on  the  south.  The  Wadi  er-Bumma 
(Gihon)  compasses  Yemama  on  the  north,  crossing  the  other  portions  of  Central 
Arabia,  which  form,  along  with  Yemama,  the  Biblical  Cush.**  Glaser  also  shows 
that  in  an  old  Arabian  geographer  (Hamdani,  10th  century)  the  Wadi  ed-Dawasir 
bears  the  name  of  Faishan  just  where  it  touches  Yemama.  Hamdani  also  mentions 
a  famous  "  garden  "  along  with  Faishan. 

In  another  Arabian  geographer  Glaser  has  found  a  river  Gaichan,  which  would 
correspond  to  Gihon.  Hommel,  iadeed,  has  discovered  that  a  river  Gaichan  in 
Cilicia  is  meant  in  the  passage  referred  to  (Gaichan,  the  Mohammedan  name  for 
the  Pyramus),  but  he  also  shows  that  the  name  was  transferred  from  Arabia  into 
COicia,  and  also  that  the  Arabian  river  was  thought  of  by  the  Mohammedans  as 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise.    The  details  are  given  at  length. 

The  result,  so  far,  is  thus  stated :  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  both  idling  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Pishon  or  Faishan  (or  Saichan),  the  Wadi  ed-Dawasir, 
according  to  ancient  Arabian  tradition,  likewise  running  into  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bassora  (although  really  much  ferther  south),  encircling  the 
(without  doubt  Arabian)  territory  of  Havilah.  Gihon,  the  Wadi  er-Bumma,  in 
ancient  paralleHsm  with  Pishon,  and  encircliog  the  Arabian  Gush. 

Dr.  Hommel  then  gives  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  traditions  pointing  to  the 
same  quarter  and  to  the  island  of  Socotra,  and  concludes:  *'The  most  ancient 
opinions  on  the  site  of  Paradise  point  to  the  district  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  also  a  portion  of  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  and  also 
to  Socotra.  Thus  mythology  and  fact  blend  together  in  a  remarkable  way.  But 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  is  preserved  ia  the  old  Biblical  narrative  of  an  original 
state  of  purity  and  innocence,  from  which  men  were  torn  away  by  the  temptation 
of  the  serpent,  by  sin  and  rebellion  against  God  their  Maker ;  the  second  chapter 
of  (Genesis  brings  the  scene  before  ua  with  a  truth  and  beauty  which  wOl  never 
lose  itB  force.*'  J.  S.  Bakes. 
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'OvofM  AND  THB  Baptismal  Fobmula.  By  Dr.  A.  J.  Brandt  (TheologUeh 
Tijdschrift), — The  first  and  principal  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Tijdschrift^  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Brandt,  of  Strassbnrg,  deals  with  the  very  interesting  topic  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "Ovoim  in  the  New  Testament.  Students  of  Cremer's  Biblico- 
Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek,  or  of  Herzog's  Encyclopcedie 
(Art.  **  Name,"  by  Oehler),  will  remember  the  careful  discussions  to  be  found  there. 
Dr.  BrGuadt  enters  still  more  thoroughly  into  the  investigation,  taking  up  with  hia 
essay  no  less  than  fifty-five  pages  of  the  whole  number. 

The  word  ^oiui,  he  remarks  at  the  outset,  is  far  from  infrequent  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  its  ordinary  acceptation  of  **  name,"  it  occurs  everywhere :  "  Thou 
shaJt  caU  His  name  Jesus  " ;  **  The  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  are  these.'*  Even 
in  such  a  form  of  speech  as  we  find  in  Bev.  iii.  1 :  "  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
livest  and  thou  art  dead,"  there  is  nothing  strange ;  for  **  name  "  is  in  use  in  Western 
as  well  as  in  Oriental  languages  in  the  sense  of  **  reputation.*' 

But  apart  from  these  examples,  one  comes  across  this  word  in  a  great  many 
passages  where  either  the  use  or  else  the  construction  of  it  corresponds  neither  to 
the  Greek  idiom  nor  to  our  own  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking.  Texts  and 
sentences  where  the  **  name  of  Gk>d,'*  or  "  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  another 
**name"  stands  with  or  without  a  preposition,  when  we  read  them  in  our  own 
version  of  the  Bible,  or  find  them  coming  into  our  mind  from  memory,  have  for  us 
as  a  rule  a  conception  somewhat  indefinite.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
lay  hold  of  such  a  text,  even  though  they  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  some- 
times no  two  will  form  the  same  view  of  it.  In  a  great  measure  this  is  to  be  set 
down  to  the  fact  that  to  the  name  of  Guay  one,  and  to  the  word  '*  name  "  in  itself,  a 
value  is  assigned  that  is  originally  attached  to  it  only  among  Semitic  peoples. 
Through  the  influence  exercised  by  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also 
later  by  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Jews  on  the  idiomatic  speech  of  Christians,  the 
foreign  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  and  throughout  the  whole  Bible  has 
been  introduced  amongst  ourselves.  In  some  cases  stamped  gradually  with  a  definite 
meaning,  it  has  in  others  remained  quite  undefined  or  of  doubtful  significance. 

It  is  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  arisen  that  this  able  paper  has 
been  written.  From  this  point,  accordingly,  it  falls  into  three  parts.  In  the  first. 
Dr.  Brandt  endeavours  to  develop  as  methodically  as  possible  the  various  metaphorical 
and  in  part  quite  foreign  significations  in  which  the  word  comes  before  us  in  the 
New  Testajnent.  In  the  second,  he  compares  the  usage  of  the  corresponding  word, 
Dv£^,  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Babbinical  writers.  In  the  third,  he  takes  up  the 
expression,  cZs  rb  6yofxa,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  Baptismal 
formula. 

Of  the  first  part  our  space  permits  us  to  give  only  the  briefest  rSsumi,  Dr. 
Brandt  finds  6vofjLa  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  several  principal  shades  of 
meaning.  We  can  but  mention  these,  and  give  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  many 
passages  he  adduces  and  explains  under  each. 

1.  A  nomen  proprium  represents  the  person  who  bears  it.  **  They  shall  cast 
out  your  name  as  evil,"  that  is,  out  of  the  synagogue,  is  tantamount  to  saying, 
'*  They  shall  excommunicate  your  persons.**  Christ  says  in  Bev.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  8,  **  Thou 
boldest  fast  My  name,"  "  Thou  didst  not  deny  My  name,"  a  testimony  to  the 
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ciongTegation  that  they  had  remained  faithful  to  Himself,  To  confess  Christ's 
name  is  to  confess  Himself. 

2.  The  personal  name  signifies  the  nature  or  character  of  those  that  bear 
H.  Numerous  examples  of  this  are  found  in  all  Semitic  nations,  and  probably  also 
amongst  others,  e,g,^  the  Egyptians.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  very  striking 
are  the  cases  where  new  names  are  given  to  persons  who  must  thenceforth  appear 
in  a  new  character:  so,  to  Abram  (Gen.  xvii.  5),  to  his  wife  (ver.  15);  to  Jacob 
(zzxii.  28),  and  to  the  younger  Simeon  (Matt.  zvi.  18). 

8.  The  conception  of  **  name  "  as  the  title  of  one  and  another  category  has 
imparted  to  the  word  in  the  TaJmudic  idiom  the  value  of  legal  claim  or  title.  In 
the  New  Testament  also,  ii^ofM  is  found  in  this  sense.  According  to  the  Pauline 
view,  believers  are  united  with  Christ  as  branches  in  one  plant :  hence,  '*  Ye  were 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  **  (1  Cor.  vi.  11),  means  "  Ye  were  justified  (with 
the  forgiveness  of  your  sins  in  the  judgment  of  God  righteously  formed  and  uttered) 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  so  bound  up  with  Christ  that  ye  stand  and  pass 
with  Him  under  His  title." 

4.  Closely  related  is  the  signification  of  dyo/M  with  iv  (cf .  D^  with  3)  in  the  cases 
where  we  understand  without  difficulty  the  form  of  literal  translation,  because  the 
meaning  is  nothing  but  what  we  have  in  such  expressioQs  as  "  in  the  name  of  the 
king,"  *'  in  the  name  of  the  law."  In  Hebrew,  D^2  with  this  meaning  is  original 
(Ps.  cxviii.  26 ;  John  v.  48). 

5.  In  the  preachi^  of  the  Apostles,  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  represents 
the  signification  tiiat  the  person  of  Jesus  had  for  the  faith  of  His  friends.  With  the 
name  of  Jesus,  therefore,  was  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  to  be  preached 
among  all  nations  (M  rt^  Mfxan,  Luke  xxiv.  47).  The  confession  of  Christ  takes 
place  through  the  naming  of  His  name  (with  mouth  -or  lips :  Bom.  x.  9 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15). 
Hence,  Acts  x.  48  (*'  through  His  name  ")  might  be  rendered  thus :  **  To  this  Man 
gave  all  the  prophets  witness  that,  through  the  believing  invocation  or  confession  of 
His  name,  all  who  believe  in  Him  receive  forgiveness  of  sins." 

6.  In  acting  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  or  in  virtue  of  the  onmipotence  exercised 
by  Jesus,  in  the  issuing  of  commands  for  working  a  miracle  with  this  end,  as,  for 
example,  to  expel  a  devil  or  subdue  an  oppressor,  it  is  very  natural  to  bring  this  name 
into  play.  In  this  way  it  fell  to  the  phrase  iv  rt}  Mftan,  *'  in  the  name  of,"  which 
was  not  proper  Greek,  and  was  thus  exposed  to  misunderstanding,  to  be  regarded  as 
if  it  meant  '*  in  making  use  of  the  name,"  just  as  in  most  cases  4^1  r^  ttfo/utru  If  not 
in  Paul's  writings,  at  least,  in  the  Synoptic  Evangelists  and  the  Acts,  the  name  of  Jesus 
comes  before  us  as  the  channel  of  miraculous  power.  Very  instructive  in  this  respect 
is  the  account  of  the  history  of  the  cripple  by  Peter  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ui.  6).  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  I 
give  thee :  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Nazarene,  walk."  This  of  itself  should  re- 
quire no  other  explanation  than  "  On  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  command  you." 

7.  Shall  we  arrange  James  v.  14  also  under  this  head?  The  passage  runs, 
*'Is  any  among  you  sick?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
action  with  the  oil  here  commanded  may  very  well  be  covered  by  the  authority 
of  Jesus.  There  has  been  a  tradition,  or  at  least  a  wide-spread  opinion,  in 
connection  with  which  Mark  vi.  18  is  always  adduced,  that  the  Apostles  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  already  **  anointed  the  sick  with  oil,  and  healed  them."  Who,  In 
view  of  this  account,  would  maintain  that  they  had  not  exercised  this  healing 
«<on  the  authority"  and  **in  the  name  of  Jesus"? 
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8.  One  passage  witli  h  we  liaTa  not  yet  dealt  with.  It  is  CoL  fiL  11  f 
"  And  whatsoeyer  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.**  This  eannot  mean  *'in  the  oonlession  of  Jesos  Christ,"  or  "as  bearers 
of  Wa  name.**  The  tme  parallel  is  to  be  songht  In  1  Cor.  x.  80,  "do  all  to 
the  glory  of  €k>d  ** ;  and  the  meaning  can  only  be,  "  Let  every  expression  of 
yonr  Hf e  be  governed  by  Christ ;  let  yonr  life  in  all  its  details  assume  the 
character  that  Christ  desires  to  give  to  Bis  believing  disoipleSy  and  stiU  does 
give,  in  the  eye  of  the  world." 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  J>r.  Brandt 
adduces  from  the  resources  of  his  ample  learning  many  interesting  parallels  to 
these  different  uses  of  the  word  "  name  **  in  the  Talmudiodi  literature.  His  minute 
acquamtanoe  with  the  latest  results  of  study  in  this  field  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

Jn  the  third  part  the  writer  exhibits  the  various  connections  in  which  the 
phrase  th  rh  twopA  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  «.^.,  (a)  in  the  description  of 
various  lines  of  conduct,  particularly  works  of  mercy;  (h)  with  awdy€^€u  (Matt, 
xviii.  21) ;  fe)  with  jriffrivev ;  (d)  with  paTrrti^tp  and  its  synonyms.  The  different 
passages  that  faU  under  this  last  head  are  explained  with  great  care.  The 
Baptismal  formula  (Matt.  xxviiL  19),  e.^.,  is  regarded  as  the  summary,  the 
formula  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "As  the  Church  holds 
by  this  Trinity,  as  she  ranges  herself  under  the  banner  with  this  device,  under 
this  watchword,  her  character  is  thereby  described  as  that  of  a  fully  persuaded 
Christian."  "  Baptize  all  nations  for  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,*'  means,  "  Bring  all  nations  by  baptism  to  this  Trinity ;  bring  them  to  ' 
Christiamty.**  With  an  erudite  examination  of  the  history  of  this  formula  in  the 
early  Church,  the  article  doses. 

Beoeneration  and  Conversion.  By  Db.  Kutfer  {Heraut  va/n  de  Gereformeei'de 
KerJeen  in  Nederla/nd). — No  more  industrious  expositor  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be 
found  in  Christendom  at  this  moment  than  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  of  Amsterdam. 
'While  discharging  his  many  important  duties  as  a  professor  in  the  Free  University  of 
the  Dutch  capital,  and  acting,  as  he  did  till  recently,  in  the  onerous  position  of 
leader,  alike  of  the  Anti-Bevolution  party  in  the  lower  Chamber  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  New  Beformed  Church  of  Holland  (de  Doelerende  Kerh),  he  has  also  found  time  to 
write  several  important  works  on  Biblical  and  Dogmatic  Theology.  This  he  has  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  very  largely  through  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Herald^ 
the  journal  of  the  Beformed  Churches  in  Holland.  Almost  every  number  has  an 
article  from  his  pen  in  the  shape  of  a  study  of  some  point  in  Christian  doctrine.  As 
these  papers  are  duly  arranged  from  the  beginning,  they  are  gathered  into  voliunes. 
Apart  from  his  other  writings,  no  less  than  six  of  these  works  have  already  appeared 
in  two  series  of  three  each,  under  the  title  Uit  het  Woord  (Out  of  the  Word) ;  a  third 
series  has  begun,  and  still  the  articles  of  which  they  are  composed  continue  to  flow 
from  his  pen.  Of  the  main  design  of  these  writings  Dr.  Kuyper  makes  no  secret. 
In  one  of  several  communications  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  from  him,  he 
says :  "  My  aim  is  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  overthrow  with  which  the  German 
Mediation  Theology  threatens  Calvinism  in  Holland,  Scotland,  and  America,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  present  such  a  development  of  Calvinism  as  shall  in  the  sense  of 
our  day  be  truly  scientific.*' 

The  Paper  on  "  Begeneration  and  Conversion  *'  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Berald  now  before  us  is  quite  on  the  lines  of  this  purpose.     Dr.  Kuyper  claims  for 
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the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  the  honour  of  having  given,  not  only  in  their  Catechism 
and  Confession,  but  also  specially  in  their  Directory  for  Teaching  (Leerregelen)^ 
one  of  the  best  statements  on  this  great  topic  the  Protestant  Church  has  yefr 
received.  "Behind  conversion,"  say  the  Fathers  of  Dort,  '* there  lies  a  wholly 
internal  work  of  God,  consisting  in  this,  that  He  penetrates  into  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  human  soul  with  the  mighty  working  of  His  regenerating  Spirit." 

As  the  passage  from  the  Directory  on  the  work  of  God  in  regeneration  here 
quoted  by  Dr.  Euyper  may  interest  our  readers,  I  present  it  in  full : — 

"  He  opens  the  heart  that  is  shut,  He  softens  that  which  is  hard,  He  circumcises  that 
which  is  nncircumcised.  In  the  will  He  awakens  new  qualities,  and  causes  the  self-same 
will  that  was  dead  to  become  alive  ;  from  being  evil  to  become  good ;  from  not  acting,  now 
indeed  to  act ;  from  being  rebellions,  to  become  obedient  He  moves  and  s^ngthens  the 
will,  so  that,  like  a  good  tree,  it  can  bring  forth  the  fmits  of  good  works.  This  is  the 
TQgeineration,  the  new  creation,  the  awaking  from  the  dead  and  quickening,  which  is 
spoken  of  so  gloriously  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  God,  apart  from  our  aid,  works  in  us  ; 
and  this  is  brought  to  pass,  not  by  external  preaching,  nor  by  persuasion,  nor  in  such  a 
manner  of  operation  that,  when  God  has  completed  His  work,  it  then  still  remains  in  the 
power  of  man  to  be  bom  again  or  not  to  be  bom  again,  to  be  converted  or  not  to  be 
converted  ;  but  it  is  a  wholly  supernatural,  a  very  mighty,  and  at  the  same  time  very  sweet, 
wonderful,  secret,  and  inexpressible  operation,  which,  a!ccording  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
(which  was  given  by  the  Author  of  this  operation),  is  in  reality  npthing  less  than  creation  or 
raising  of  the  dead  ;  so  that  all  those  in  whose  hearts  God  works  in  this  wonderful  way  are 
certainly,  infallibly  and  efifectually  bom  again  and  indeed  believe.  Then  the  will,  being  now 
renewed,  is  not  only  impelled  and  exercised  by  God,  but,  being  moved  by  God,  also  works 
itself;  on  which  account  it  is  rightly  said  that  man,  through  grace  which  he  has  received^ 
believes  and  turns  to  God." 

In  words  more  flowing,  beautiful  and  fragrant  with  unction,  Dr.  Eu^-per  contends, 
this  wonderful  work  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner  was  perhaps  never  set  forth* 
On  this  basis,  accordingly,  he  proceeds,  with  the  keen  insight  of  a  bom  theologian, 
to  show  how  truly  this  statement  reflects  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Begeneration  is 
not  conversion,  but  a  work  of  God  lying  behind  it  and  independent  of  all  preparation 
in  man.  However  active  the  soul  may  be  at  the  very  time  it  is  regenerated,  in 
relation  to  that  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  it  is  quickened,  it  is  passive. 
Begeneration  is  consequently  not  a  natural  but  an  absolutely  supernatural  act  of 
GK>d.  It  is  also  immediate,  alike  in  the  sense  of  being  done  without  any  intervening 
naedium,  and  of  being  done  at  once.  Incomprehensible  by  us  it  must  also  be.  The 
sinner  is  really  *'  dead,**  by  which  it  is  not  meant  that  he  has  ceased  to  exist — sinners 
shall  exist  even  in  hell — ^but  that  he  no  longer  lives  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  no* 
longer  lives  to  God,  Begeneration  imparts  a  new  life,  that,  sooner  or  later,  in  God*8 
chosen  time,  arises  and  permeates  the  whole  man  and  leads  him  to  hear  and  respond 
to  the  inner  call  of  God.  First  then  comes  regeneration,  then  calling,  then  faith,. 
and  at  last  conscious  and  continuous  conversion. 

In  succeeding  numbers  we  shaU  give  occasional  notices  of  Dr.  Kuyper's  papers* 
Meanwhile,  this  brief  glimpse  of  his  work  will,  we  are  sure,  lead  many  of  our 
readers  to  wish  him  God-speod.  Jt  P*  Lillet,  B.D. 
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THE  MORNING  LESSONS. 


THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER 
CHRISTMAS. 

THE  UNKNOWN  PATH. 

And  I  ^1  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that 
they  knew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths 
that  they  have  not  known. — Isa^  xlii.  16. 

God  would  lead  iBrael  by  a  way  that  had  not 
yet  been  trodden  ;  He  woald  redeem  her  from 
Babylon,  not  as  He  delivered  her  from  Egypt 
in  the  distant  past,  but  by  inclining  towards 
her  the  heart  of  her  captor ;  He  would  bring 
her  with  a  gentle  but  a  strong  hand  out  of  the 
power  of  her  enemy,  and  lead  her  by  an  un- 
known way  to  her  own  land.  The  words  of 
the  text  that  applied  so  long  ago  to  Israel  as 
a  nation,  are  applicable  to  our  individual  life 
as  we  confront  the  future.    They  speak  of — 

*  I.     The      unknown,     UNTftODDEN      PATH 

BEFOBB  US.  1.  It  is  an  unknown  path  which 
we  are  about  to  ti'ead.  Our  powcrlcssncss  to 
forecast  the  future  is  a  very  familial*  theme, 
but   it   remains   an   unlearnt   lesson.      We 

f 

<*  think  in  our  heart  **  that  we  can  divine  it 
with  some  approach  to  correctness;  but  the 
event  proves  that  we  were  wrong.  Let  the 
child  or  even  the  young  man  draw  an  outline 
of  hiB  anticipated  career,  and  let  that  line  be 
compared  with  the  one  which  really  marks 
his  course;  what  a  divergence  will  there 
be  I  Who  of  us  can  calculate,  with  any  con- 
fidence, on  the  point  where  we  shall  stand  in 
twelvemonth's  time  I  Who  of  us  can  assure 
his  heart,  with  any  certainty,  tliat  the  path 
immediately  before  him  will  lead  through 
the  sunshine,  will  take  him  to  the  uplands  of 
prosperity  and  joy  I  Who  of  us  can  convince 
himself  that  tiie  coming  months  will  not 
find  him  walking  along  a  clouded  way,  bereft 
of  that  which  is  most  precious,  of  those  who 
are  most  dear  to  him  ?  We  are  not  indeed 
absolutely  *' blind";  we  are  able  and 
obligated  to  consider  what  does  await  us,  for 
whom  we  shall  provide,  and  for  what  we 
should  be  prepared ;  yet  do  we  but  dimly  see 
our  way.  2.  It  is  an  untrodden  ^mth.  As 
the  second  great  Divine  deliverance  of  Israel 
differed  matciially  from  the  first,  so  God's 


dealings  with  individual  men  differ  with  the 
several  periods  of  their  life.  There  is  never  a 
point  at  which  we  may  not  say  that  we 
"have  not  passed  this  way  heretofore.*'  The 
future  may  be  a  reaemblancet  but  it  will  not  be 
a  rqaeiition  of  the  past.  The  coming  year  will 
have  for  us  all  some  passages  which  no  past 
year  has  had.  "  In  paths  that  we  have  not 
known  "  our  feet  will  be  sure  to  walk.  It  may 
be  that  experiences  altogether  new  and  impor- 
tant await  as ;  we  shall  certainly  find 
ourselves  in  surroundings  which  will  demand 
wisdom,  patience,  and  loyalty.  How  glad 
shall  we  be,  therefore,  of — 

II.  The  guidance  of  oub  God.  '*  I  will 
bring  ....  I  will  lead."  There  are  bro 
ways  by  which  God  leads  His  i)eople.  1.  By 
controlling  their  circumstances.  God  may 
preserve  as  from  taking  the  wrong  path  by 
])rovidcntiaUy  blocking  the  way  in  which  wo 
might  otherwise  have  walked  ;  and  who  shall 
tcU  how  many  or  how  great  are  the  sorrows 
and  the  sins  from  which  He  thus  delivers  us 
as  we  pass  through  the  various  periods  of  our 
life  I  Or  He  may  keep  us  from  a  false  move- 
ment, or  induce  us  to  make  the  true  one  by 
bringing  us  unto  the  fellowship  of  some  wise 
friend  whose  timely  counsel  either  dissuades  or 
determines  us.  2.  By  influencing  their 
minds.  ' '  God  is  with  us, "  in  the  deepest  and 
fullest  sense  of  those  simple  yet  significant 
words.  He  is  nearer  to  us  than  our  nearest 
friends ;  and  He  can  influence  us  more  power- 
fully than  the  wisest  and  strongest  of  our 
teachers  or  our  guardians.  *  *  He  lays  His  hand 
upon  us,"  and  that  touch  of  His,  tenderestyet 
mightiest  of  forces,  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  ignorance  and  insight,  between 
delusive  folly  and  redeeming  wisdom. 

III.  His  disposition  and  fkeedom  to 
help  us.  1.  That  God  is  disposed  to  help  us, 
we  need  not  doubt.  (1)  His  sovereignty  over 
Israel  would  account  for  all  His  watchfulness 
over  that  people  ;  and  His  Fatherhood  of  every 
human  spirit  will  certainly  ensura  His  Divine 
interest  in  each  one  of  His  children ;  and  if  this 
were  an  insufficient  bond  to  constrain  such  con- 
descending notice,  we  have  but  to  romcmber 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Divine  Saviour  and 
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Friend  of  evory  one  of  His  people,  most 
tenderly  united  to  each  of  them  by  the 
atrongert  tiee.  The  Good  Shepherd  cares, 
and  carea  much,  for  every  sheep  of  His  flock, 
(2)  Onr  Lord's  intimation  of  the  Father's  care  for 
all  His  creatures,  and  His  own  a  fortiori  argu- 
ment therefrom  ('*  Yo  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows." — Luke  xii.  7),  is  convincing 
proof  to  aU  Christian  minds  that  our  God  is 
"thinking  upon"  us,  that  He  is  mindful  of 
our  necessities,  and  is  shaping  our  course  from 
day  to  day.  2.  That  God  is  free  to  help  us, 
we  may  also  be  assured.  Nothing  is  more 
incredible  than  that  the  Father  of  spirits,  the 
Saviour  of  souls,  should,  by  the  established 
order  of  nature  which  He  has  constructed, 
have  to  cut  Himself  off  from  His  human 
fiimily,  that,  however  earnestly  they  cried  to 
Him,  He  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  respond  to 
them.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  carries  with  it 
the  Divine  freedom  to  help  His  children  when 
they  cry  unto  Him.  That  He  should  not 
weaken  our  sense  of  the  imperative  claims  of 
duty  and  diligence  by  too  obviously  and  con- 
stantly interposing  on  our  behalf,  we  can 
readily  understand.  It  is  but  necessary  that 
He  should  touch  some  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  which  is  out  of  our  sight :  thus,  with 
unseen  but  unfettered  hand,  He  works  on  our 
behalf. 

IV.  Our  duty  and  cub  comfort.  1.  Our 
duty  is  threefold.  It  is  (1)  to  become  His 
children  indeed,  in  the  very  fullest  sense,  by 
living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  (See  John  i.  12 ; 
1  John  iii.  1.)  For  how  can  we  claim  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  sonship  if  we  are 
estranged  from  Him !  (2)  To  live  before  God  as 
His  obedient  children,  that  our  service  and 
submission  may  win  His  Fatherly  delight  and 
His  parental  longing  to  bless  us.  (3)  To  ask 
for  His  constant  guidance  in  daily  prayer. 
To  His  dutiful  and  prayerful  child  tiie  Father 
of  heaven  Sb  very  near,  to  hearken  and  to 
help.  2.  Our  comfort  is  great  indeed.  God 
will  be  our  guide ;  He  will  lead  us  whither- 
soever we  go ;  a  heavenly  Fathers  hand  will 
trace  the  track  we  shall  pursue.  He  wiU  be 
our  vanguard,  and  be  our  rerowar«l  (chap.  lil. 
12).  Even  though  we  have  to  tread  some 
death-shadowed  valley,  we  will  fear  no  evil 
because  He  will  be  with  us.  He  will  '*  know 
our  soul "  in  any  adversities  that  may  befall 
us.  He  will  lead  us  by  the  right  way  toward 
the  heavenly  city.  He  who  directs  the  water- 
fowl will  surely  be  our  guide,  all  the  year 
through,  "even  unto  death." 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER 
EPIPHANY. 

SATISFACTION  AND  DISSATIS- 
FACTION. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  their 
reward. — Matt,  vi  2. 

These  words  of  our  Lord  contain  thought 
which  may  go  far  to  fortify  our  mind  against 
that  which  1b  apt  to  trouble  us,  and  they  may 
stir  our  souls  to  seek  that  which  should 
attract  us.    There  is  in  them — 

1.     A    GOOD    REASON    FOR    SATISFAOriON. 

How  is  it,  we  ask  sadly  and  even  oomplainingly, 
that  the  wicked  prosper  as  they  do !  How  ia 
it  that  the  man  we  are  convinced  is  nothing 
but  a  hypocrite  stands  so  high  in  public 
estimation !  How  Ib  it  that  the  man  whose 
ambition  is  so  low  and  so  unworthy  is 
"  riding  in  the  high  places  " !  How  is  it 
that  the  man  who  has  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  either  men  or  women,  but 
only  seeks  his  own  pleasure,  is  living  such  a 
life  of  enjoyment  and  success !  Where  is  the 
Divine  Ruler,  and  where  the  penalty  which 
should  bo  paid  by  these  men,  but  is  not  ? 
Now,  our  Master's  words  provide  us  with  the 
answer  to  this  difficulty.  They  nave  their 
reward,  and  no  more.  1.  The  hypoorite,  you 
say,  is  honoured  and  prized  by  his  con- 
temporaries. He  19 ;  and  has  he  not  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  all  the  honour  ho  receives  ? 
He  has  paid  the  price  of  attending  services  in 
which  he  takes  no  interest,  of  offering  a  large 
number  of  prayers  in  which  there  has  been 
much  constraint  and  no  spontaneity ;  he  ha^ 
compelled  himself  to  abstain  from  a  great 
many  indulgences  of  which  he  has  been  long- 
ing to  partake  ;  he  has  been  working  in  fields 
where  all  labour  has  been  toil  to  him ;  he  has  had 
years  of  hard  restraint  and  strong  constraint  ; 
he  has  borne  a  heavy  burden ;  he  has  paid 
his  price, — ^let  him  wear  his  honours  for  his 
brief  day ;  they  represent  a  large  amount  of 
labour  and  of  snffering.  2.  The  men  who  are 
"  of  this  world  "  and  whose  "  portion  is  in 
this  life  '*  do  often  rise  to  great  estate  and 
possess  a  fair  heritage.  But  have  they  not 
paid  their  price  for  it  ?  They  have  devoted 
all  their  time  and  their  strength,  they  have 
sacrificed  all  the  finer  and  nobler  aspirations- 
of  their  soul  to  attain  the  prize  of  their  vain 
ambition.  Why  should  we  "envy  the 
sinner  '*  I  (Prov.  xxiii.  17) — he  only  has  his 
appropriate  reward ;  if  we  were  willing  to  pay 
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such  a  prioe,  we  might  hare  the  same  ;  bat 
we  are  not  willing.  8.  The  man  of  pleasure 
has  his  forbidden,  his  unholy  gratifications. 
But  what  has  he  paid  for  them!  What 
degradation  of  his  powers,  what  disregard 
of  his  friends,  what  loss  of  self-rospect,  what 
decline  of  health  and  strength,  what  risk  of 
life  itself  1  What  wise  man  would  make  so 
great  a  sacrifice  for  so  small  and  poor  a  good  ! 
Unholy  pleasure  is  the  costliest  thing  that  a 
man  can  buy :  the  "  man  of  pleasure  "  is  the 
last  man  who  can  be  said  to  be  overpaid.  We 
have  here  also — 

11.   A  GOOD  IIXA80N  FOB  DISSATIBFAOTION. 

The  emphasis  in  the  text  is  on  the  word  home. 
Christ  would  say  that  the  hypocrites,  if  they 
only  knew  it,  had  profound  reason  for  being  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves  and  with  their  por- 
tion, because  they  aroin  the  position  of  men  volw 
have  nothing  mare  to  look/or.  What  they  are 
reaping  constitutes  all  the  harvest  they  will 
attain.  Their  recompense  is  beforo  them. 
Their  whole  estate  is  within  their  sight,  there 
is  nothing  beyond  the  horixon.  They  do  not 
move  toward  their  hope,  every  step  is  but 
leaving  it  behind.  They  have  their  reward  ! 
How  pitiable  is  the  portion  of  those  who  are 
content  to  strive  for  that  which  can  be  rewanl. 
ed  with  present  and  passing  good !  1.  The 
schoolboy  who  has  the  reward  of  his  idleness 
in  momentary  mirth,  or  of  his  "  cribbing  "  in 
transient  success,  but  has  no  reward  to  look 
for  in  later  days,  when  a  mind  well  stored 
with  knowledge  and  well  trained  with  patient 
study  would  yield  fitness  for  the  path  of  life 
and  the  post  of  honour.  2.  The  pretender, 
whether  in  business,  medicine,  law,  legisla- 
ture, or  religion,  who  by  certain  arts  acquires 
a  temporary  success  that  may  be  brilliant  in 
its  way,  but  has  nothing  beyond  to  count 
upon, — ^no  blessing  from  thoee  he  has  benefited 
by  faithful  service,  no  approval  tfom  his  own 
conscience,  no  satisfaction  in  looking  back 
from  the  time  of  old  age  on  a  work  that  has 
been  truly  and  nobly  done.  8.  The  super- 
ficial worker  in  the  field  of  holy  service.  He 
may  gain  his  largo  audience,  he  may  glory  in 
Ins  long  lists  of  contributions,  he  may  be 
crowned  with  tlie  wreath  of  popularity ;  but 
his  soul  sliould  be  deeply  dissatisfied  if,  after 
all,  he  has  only  been  building  with  "  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble'*  which  the  fires  of  experience 
and  temptation  will  reduce  to  ashes.  He  is 
one  of  tliose  truly  pitiable  men  who  "have 
their  reward."  He  has  nothing  to  hope  for. 
All  that  he  has  caincd  he  has  been  paid.    For 


him  there  is  no  *'  Well  done  1  **  to  greet  hit 
entrance  into  another  world,  no  celestial  bless- 
ing from  those  whom  he  instructed  and  led  in 
Divine  wisdom,  no  broad  sphere,  enlarged  and 
amplified  by  patient  and  faithful  service  to  fill 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

(1)  Do  not  envy  those  who  reap  their  reward 
by  sacrificing  the  future  to  the  present,  the 
spritual  to  the  temporal:  pity  them  pro- 
foundly ;  they  are  as  men  who  have  no  hope. 
To  secure  an  immediate  good  they  have  blotted 
out  the  friture.  life  without  hope  is  a  melan- 
choly failure ;  it  is  a  sinful  sacrifice.  (2) 
Question  your  own  aim,  lest  it  be  unworthy  ; 
lest  it  fall  from  a  noble  aspiration  to  an  ignoble 
ambition.  Are  you  building  for  to-day,  or  for 
to-morrow  t  Is  yours  an  edifice  which  the 
fires  that  try  every  man's  work  will  consume  t 
Or  are  you  building  for  life,  or  (what  is  better 
still)  for  immoiiality  ? 


THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER 
EPIPHANY. 

SIN  THE  SUPREME  MISTAKE. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread !  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not  T  Hearken  diligently  unto 
me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let 
your  souldelight  itself  in  fatness. — Isa.  Iv.  2. 

Once  when  our  Lord  looked  upon  a  number 
of  his  countrymen  *'  He  was  moved  with  com- 
liassion  for  them  " :  it  was  their  reUguras  desti- 
tution, and  consequent  spiritual  weariness, 
that  distressed  His  spirit.  And  '*  He  began  to 
teach  them  many  things."  (See  Matt  iz.  86 — 
— ^mai^nal  reading — and  Mark  vi  34.)  He 
evidently  felt  that  those  poor  sheep  were 
being  grievously  misled  by  false  shepherds, 
that  they  wero  being  taken  out  of  the  green 
pastures  and  away  from  the  still  waters  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  unto  the  dry  and  arid 
wastes  of  a  formalism  that  was  staning  and 
killing  them.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
terrible  thought  than  this — that  such  a  vast 
amount  of  human  energy  is  so  entirely  mis- 
spent, that  if  the  very  same  expenditure  of 
forces  now  given  to  unwise  and  unworthy 
objects  were  but  directed  to  those  that  are 
ifrise  and  worthy,  then  would  poverty,  misery, 
and  wrong  be  replaced  by  abundsnce,  happi- 
ness, and  righteousness.  The  pity  of  it  is  that, 
in  every  age  and  beneath  every  sky,  mankind 
has  been  spending  its  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread,  its  labour  for  that  which  does  not 
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satisfy  its  aoaL    We  may  look  at  the  subject 
in — 

L  Its  bboad  Aino  oxnxaal  aspect. 
We  lament  the  poverty  and  want  that  are  to 
be  found  in  oar  great  cities ;  it  is  deplorable 
that  so  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  shonld  be  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  ill-housed 
in  Europe  and  even  in  England  to-day.  And 
what  may  well  fill  us  with  shame  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  If  all  the 
money  that  is  now  wasted — ^wasted  by  reason 
of  the  hard  necessities  caused  by  sin  and  crime, 
or  by  reason  of  evil  and  imperious  habits — 
upon  unproductive  labour  were  but  employed 
in  beneficial  tillage,  or  wholesome  produce,  or  in 
useful  structure,  what  a  different  world  should 
we  be  living  in.  The  human  race  is  spending 
«Tery  large  proportion  of  its  "money"  on 
that  which  "  is  not  bread,"  which  does  not 
provide  for  its  necessities ;  it  is  devoting  a 
▼ery  serious  quantity  of  its  "labour  "  to  that 
which  meets  a  momentary  craving,  but  does 
not  really  "satisfy  "  its  wants,  or  minister  to 
its  strength,  or  multiply  its  happiness.  To 
remove,  or  even  to  sensibly  reduce,  this  pitiful 
waste  may  seem  a  hopeless  task  ;  yet  it  is  one 
to  which,  both  as  good  citizens  and  as  Chris- 
tian men,  we  should  address  ourselves,  not 
only  with  earnestness  and  resolution,  but  with 
intelligence  and  statesmanship. 

IL  Its  ikbividual  aspsct.  Tliere  is  no 
adequate  account  of  our  folly  but  that  which 
is  found  in  human  sin.  It  is  the  £sct  that  we 
*'  have  sinned  against  the  Lord  "  which  alone 
will  explain  the  fatal  error  which  pervades  our 
life  and  perverts  our  activity.  We  must  con- 
aider — 1.  The  essential  nature  of  sin.  This  is 
nothing  other  than  the  departure  of  the  soul 
from  God.  We  have  separated  ourselves  from 
<7od ;  we  have  lost  our  love  for  Him,  and, 
therefore,  our  delight  in  Him  and  in  His  ser- 
vice. ' '  We  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  have  hewn  us  out  broken  dstems 
that  can  hold  no  water  "  (Jer.  ii.  18).  This 
is  our  sin,  in  its  very  essence :  we  have  left, 
have  forsaken,  have  lost  our  God.  2.  The 
miserable  mistake  that  we  have  made.  For, 
leaving  God  and  losing  our  heritage  in  Him, 
we  have  sought  satisfaction  elsewhere,  and 
have  not  found  it.  We  have  sought  it  in  the 
•creature  instead  of  in  the  Creator,  in  lower 
instead  of  in  higher  things,  and  we  have  been 
deluded.  These  lower  things  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  satisfy  our  senses.  Man*s  life 
•can  only  be  sustained  by  "  bread  "  not  by  any 
Jdnd  of  chaff,  and  these  things  are  not  bread : 


(1)  Pleasure  is  not  "bread" ;  it  may  be  very 
sweet  for  a  while,  and  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  in  various  ezdtementB  we  have 
discovered  the  excellency  of  life.    But  it  is 
not  long  before  we  find  that  pleasure  fiuls, 
that   the   delights   which  axe  bom  of  the 
flesh   grow   dull   and   die.      (2)    Money  is 
not  "bread."    To  "make  money"  is  neces- 
sary, to  some  extent,  in  order  to  dischaige 
the  common  duties  of  life ;  it  is  also  an  allow- 
able gratification  in  itself  when  held  in  check 
and  not  permitted  to  become  engrossing  and 
exclusive.    But  it  cannot  satisfy  the  souL 
The  more  men  gain  the  more  they  need,  and 
the  more  they  crave.    It  is  an  appetite  that 
"grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."    (8)  Power, 
position,  is  not  "bread."  To  minds  of  a  certain 
structure,  the  exercise  of  power,  the  occupancy 
of  high  position  in  society,   is,  at  firsts  a 
pleasant  dream,  but,  after  sll,  an  unsatisfying 
acquisition.     They  who  have  climbed  to  the 
highest  seats  of  power  and  of  position  have 
found    themselves     subjected     to     worries, 
anxieties,  annoyances,  jealousies,  which  have 
taken  the  sweetness  out  of  the  cup,  the  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  lot  of  their  life.    (4)  Human 
affection  is  not  "bread."    The  ties  that  bind 
us  together,  heart  and  life,  are  very  beautiful 
and  sacred.    We  give  God  pur  most  heartfelt 
thanks  for  them.    We  take  them  from  H&s 
hand  as  gifts  of  inestimable  value.    Yet  may 
we  not  find  in  them  the  portion  and  heritage 
of  our  life.    Our  friends  and  kindred  die : 
they   become  separated  from  us  by  bonds 
which  bind  them  to  others  and  unloose  them 
from  ourselves  ;  they  may  become  estranged. 
And  even  when  the  light  of  human  love  bums 
on,  steady  and  bright,  even  to  the  end,  it  is 
not  iht  light  that  is  needed  to  shine  into  the 
depths  of  a  human  soul  or  to  illumine  all  the 
path  of  a  human  life.    We  were  made  for 
something  higher  and  better  still ;  not  even  this 
can  fill  the  heart  which  God  created  for  Him- 
self.    8.    Our  duty  which  is  our  wisdom. 
Since  our  sin  has  so  abundantly  proved  to  be 
our  folly,  since  our  departure  firom  God  has 
led  us  into  weariness  and  misery,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  our  duty  and  wisdom  to  return 
unto  the  God  we  have  forsaken  and  find  rest 
and  joy  in  Him.    I f  we  are  are  wise  we  shall — 
(1)  Hearken  diligently  to  Him  when  He  speaks 
to  us  in  the  Person  of  His  Son.    (2)  Eecognize 
His  sovereign  claims  upon  us,  and  3'ield  our- 
selves to  Him  ;  accepting  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour  of  our  souls.     (8)  Find  in  Him 
and  in  His  service  all  that  our  heaits  crave. 
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In  the  fofw  of  oar  unfailing  Friend ;  in  that 
happy  and  holy  wrviM  which  transfigares  the 
lowliest  duties  and  irradiates  the  commonest 
days  of  life ;  in  that  unwavering  submission 
which  converts  pining  sorrow  into  nnrepining 
trustfulness  and  even  into  cheerful  acquies- 
cence ;  in  those  fruitful  labours  which  make 
us  fellow-workers  with  Christ  and  the  saviours 
of  our  fellow-men  ;  in  that  bright  Jiope  which 
lights  up  the  whole  path  of  life,  penetrates 
the  darkness  of  death,  and  enters  "  within 
the  veil "  ; — ^in  all  these  things  we  solve  the 
di£Sculty  for  which  sin  can  find  no  solution,  we 
spend  our  money  for  that  which  is  **  bread  *' ; 
we  eat  that  which  is  good  ;  for  wo  partake  of 
that  '*  bread  of  life,"  eating  of  which  we  never 
hunger  more. 

THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER 
EPIPHANY. 

DOES  GOD  DEPEND  ON  MAN? 

And  He  did  not  many  mighty  works 
ihero  because  of  their  imbelieL  —  Matt. 
ziii.  58. 

We  might  adopt  the  much  stronger  words  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  "  He  could  there  do  no  mighty 
work,"  &c.  (chap,  vi.  5,  6),  without  being 
troubled  by  any  serious  philosophical  or 
theological  difficulty.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
eonclude  that  an  absolute  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  Great  Healer  is  there  affirmed. 
The  statement  of  the  Evangelist  is  satisfied 
by  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  required  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients  of  His  kindness, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  men  of  '*  His  own 
country  "  had  not  the  faith  He  required.  We 
know  that — 1.  God  has  wrought  many  and 
great  things  for  us,  unconditionally.  He 
fashioned  and  fitted  up  for  us  our  present 
home ;  He  clothed  it  with  beauty  and  gran- 
deur; He  ''greatly  enriched"  it  with  the 
minerals  and  metab  with  which  He  stored  its 
depths ;  He  arranged  its  recurring  seasons ; 
He  prepared  soil  for  its  seed,  and  seed  for  its 
soil ;  He  conferred  upon  us  our  human  nature 
with  its  noble  and  even  immeasurable  capaci- 
ties;— He  did  these  things,  these  "mighty 
works,"  without  our  aid  or  co-operation.  He 
did  not  demand  so  much  as  a  volition  from 
any  human  will  as  the  condition  of  these 
Divine  works.  2.  Jesus  Christ  wrought  the 
greatest  part  of  His  redeeming  work  uncon- 
ditionally. Of  His  own  accord,  prompted  by 
Hia  own  boundless  pity,  unmoved  by  any 


prayers  or  efforts  of  ours,  He  stooped  to  tak» 
our  nature,  and  to  live  our  life :  of  His  own 
will  He  carried  the  burdens  and  endured  the 
sorrows  which  He  bore;  "of  Himself"  Ho 
laid  down  His  life  as  "of  Himself"  He  took 
it  again  ;  uninspired  by  any  word  of  ours.  He- 
taught  His  never-dying  tnith,  and  left 
behind  Him  the  "  everlasting  Gospel "  for  tho 
human  race.  8.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  now 
working  for  us  conditionally.  He  will  not 
provide  for  us  a  well-stored  mind  of  large  and 
fruitful  culture  without  the  acquisition  of 
knowle<lge  and  the  exercise  of  thought.  He 
will  not  grant  to  any  one  of  His  children  a 
happy  and  honoured  life  without  the  putting 
forth  of  energy  and  the  practice  of  righteous- 
ness. He  will  not  work  for  us  that  annual 
"miracle,"  that  constant  "wonder,"  that 
great  "  power,"  the  yearly  harvest,  except  we 
have  the  practical  and  living  faith  which  leads 
us  to  plough  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed.  If 
we  were  to  withhold  our  faith  in  His  gift  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  it  is  certain  that  He  would 
withhold  His  bountiful  provision.  Under 
those  constant  conditions  which  are  the  laws- 
by  which  He  is  governing  the  world.  He  could 
not  do  this  mighty  work  because  of  our  un- 
belief. Our  fieiith  in  His  word  (Gen.  viii.  22), 
in  His  power,  in  His  active  and  beneficent 
presence  in  the  works  of  nature  (John  v.  17), 
is  the  condition  of  our  activity,  and  our 
activity  is  the  condition  of  His  bestowment. 
That  God  has  thus  chosen  to  make  His  action 
depend  upon  ours  is  seen  and  illustrated 
in — 

I.  The  healing  work  of  Christ.  The 
statement  of  the  text  is  amply  confirmed  by 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  Of  these  the  most 
striking  is  the  act  of  healing  recorded  in 
Mark  ix.  14-27 :  "  If  Thou  canst  do  anything,'" 
implored  the  father  of  the  afflicted  child» 
"If  thou  canst  believe,*'  replied  the  Lord, 
"all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  belie voth.'*' 
Without  some  measure  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient,  Christ  would  not,  could  not 
have  wrought  the  healing.  It  would  have 
been  a  departure  from  the  principle  which 
guided  His  hand,  which  determined  His 
course.  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ; "' 
"according  to  thy  fiiith  be  it  unto  thee;" 
"thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  These 
are  familiar  words  which  speak  of  something 
more  than  a  habit;  they  certify  a  sacred 
principle.  For  their  sake  who  sought  His  aid, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  spiritually  as. 
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well  as  physically  renewed ;  perhaps  for  cmr 
sake,  that  we  might  haye  a  powerful  parabolic 
lesBon,  a  striking  enforcement  of  Divine  truth, 
repeatedly  illustrated  in  Divine  action,  Jesus 
Christ  required  the  exercise  of  faith  as  a 
constant  condition  of  His  healing  power. 

II.    Our  retubn  to  God.     The    mighty 
work  which  Christ  works  for  us  is  that  which 
He  works  wilKin  us ;  it  is  that  by  which  our 
relation  to    God,  our   Father,  is  altogether 
changed.     This   is  the  work  "greater  than 
these  things"  (these  miracles)  of  which  He 
spoke  so  encouragingly  to  His  Apostles  (see 
John  xiv.  12).    And  this  work,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  caniuA  be  wrought  without  faith  on 
our  part.     We  must  believe  that  Christ  can 
heal  us,  that  He  can  redeem  and  restore  us. 
This  is  so  whether  we  have  regard  to — 1. 
Our  restoration  to  God's  favour.     God  would 
include  us  all  in  the  embrace  of  His  friendship, 
His  parental  joy,  His  abiding  favour.    But 
how  can  He  do  so,  while  we  repel  His  Son 
and  refuse  His  salvation  ?    2.    Our  sense  of 
His  Divine  favour.    God  would  have  us  live 
in  the  sweet  sunshine  of  conscious  acceptance 
with  Himself,  of  "  the  peace  of  Christ,"  of 
rest  of  soul  in  Him  (Matt.  zi.  28,  29).    But 
we  cannot  receive  this  invaluable  gift  at  His 
hand  except  we  take  Him  at  His  word.     If 
we  will  insist  on  trying  to  earn  or  to  deserve 
the  fulness  of  redeeming  love,  we  shall  never 
be  assured  of  its  possession.     If,  however,  we 
will  believe  that  "  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  "  (Rom.  vi.  23), 
if  we  will  but  believe  that  God  is  not  reluc- 
tant, but  ready  and  glad  to  bestow  upon  us  aU 
the  abundance  of  His  mercy  and  His  love 
which  Christ's  redeeming  work  has  secured  us, 
we  shall  not  stand  outside  the  gate  in  the  cold 
shadows  of  doubt  and  fear,  but  enter  into  the 
light  and  warmth  of  filial  confidence  and  joy. 
3.  Our  likeness  to  our  Lord.     ''This  is  the 
will  of  God,  our  sanctification."    God  desires 
that  we  should   be  pure  as  He  Himself   is 
pure,    holy  even  as   He  is  holy,  as  full   of 
magnanimous  love  even  as  He,  our  Divine 
Father,  is.    (See  1  John  iii.  3  ;  1  Peter  i.  16. ; 
Matt  V.  43-48.)    But  He  cannot  work  this 
mighty  work  for  us  unless  we  have  faith — (1) 
to  realize  His  near  presence  with  us.  His 
pleasure  in  our  obedience,  and  His  displeasure 
with  us  when  we  fail  to  serve  Him,  and  His 
generous  acceptance  of  our  service;  (2)    to 
pray  for  His  indwelling  and  renewing  Spirit, 
and  to  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise. 
With  this  living  faith.  He  will  fashion  us  into 
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His  own  likeness,  and  our  spirit  and  our  life 
will  resemble  His  own. 

III.  The  recovery  of  our  race.  Jesus 
Christ  is  engaged  in  the  mighty  work  of 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth, 
of  rescuing  mankind  from  the  dominion  of 
sin  and  bringing  it  unto  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  He  has  "committed  imto 
us  the  word  of  reconciliation."  He  is  ac- 
complishing His  sublime  purpose  through 
human  instnunentality.  What,  above  all 
things,  we  need  in  order  that  we  may  do  our 
part  is  a  living faiiK  Let  us  believe  in — I. 
The  possibilities  of  our  human  nature  ;  that 
to  whatever  depth  of  degradation  it  has 
fallen,  it  is  able  to  rise  when  it  hears  the 
voice  and  feels  the  touch  of  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  The  exquisite  adaptation  of  Christian 
truth  to  our  human  necessities  ;  that  in 
Christ  there  is  everything  our  nature  needs  and 
craves  for  the  removal  of  its  sin  and  sorrow. 

3.  The  power  of  a  present  Christ ;  'that  by 
the  energies  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  Jesus  Chi-ist 
has  "  all  power  "  to  lift  up  the  fallen^  to  heal 
the  paralytic  and  leprous  soul,  to  recall  the 
spiritually  dead  to  newness  of  life.  If  we  do 
but  believe  this,  we  shall  go  forth  into  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities,  to  the  centre  of  dark 
continents,  into  the  midst  of  savage  islands* 
into  the  heart  of  old  and  venerable  supersti- 
tions, with  the  living  truth  and  the  conquer- 
ing love  of  Christ,  and  He  will  work  through 
us  His  mightiest  work  for  the  recovery  of  the 
whole  human  race  to  God. 

THE    FOUBTH    SUNDAY   AFTEB 

EPIPHANY, 

THE  PRIVATIONS  OF  GODLESSNESS. 

For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  godless, 
though  he  get  him  gain,  when  God  taketh 
away  his  soul  f  Will  God  hear  his  cry  when 
trouble  cometh  upon  him  f  Will  he  delight 
himself  in  the  Almighty,  and  call  upon  God 
at  all  times  I— Job  xxvi.  8-10  (R.V.}. 

Job  so  far  meets  liis  friends  in  their  conten- 
rion  that  he  acknowledges  that  God  is  working 
against  the  sinner ;  and  through  the  greater 
part  of  this  chapter  he  gives  a  striking  de- 
lineation of  the  doom  of  the  ungodly.  It  is  of 
the  godltaa  (R.y.),  or  of  the  impiaua  (S.  Cox), 
rather  than  of  the  hypocrite  (A.y.)  that  he  is 
speaking  now.  In  the  text  he  pictures  the 
privations  of  impiety,  and  these  few  touches 
bring  them  graphically  before  us.  The  un- 
godly or  impious  man-* 
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I.    He     has     KO     BXFT70E     IN     TBOUBLE. 

When  "  trouble  cometh  upon  him  "  he  cannot 
cry  unto  God  with  any  hope  of  being  heard 
and  answered  (ver.  9).     What  shall  we  think 
of  the  man  who,  in  the  ordering  of  his  life, 
does  not  take  trouble  into  his  account  f    He  is 
like  the  captain  who  sets  sail  upon  the  sea 
without  readiness  for  a  storm,  or  the  general 
who  goes  out  into  the  open  unprepared  to 
meet  the  enemy.    ' '  Man  is  bom  unto  trouble  " 
(chap.  ▼.  7) ;  it  is  much  more  than  an  occasional 
incident,  it  is  a  very  large  element  of  his  life. 
To  be  unprovided  forit  is  to  be  cruelly  negligent 
of  one  of  our  greatest  needs.   But  what  refuge 
has  the  godless  man  in  trouble  ?  Can  he  hide 
himself  in  God  as  in  a  sure  rock?    Can  he 
betake   himself  to  his  Divine  Friend    and 
appeal  to  His  promise  f    Can  he  expect  that 
Almighty  hand  to  interfere  on   his  behalf 
whose  perpetual  bounties  he  has  been  guiltily 
forgettiug  ?    To  the  godly  man  the  nearness 
(Ps.  xxiii.  4),   the  sympathy  (Ps.  xxxL  7; 
ciii.  IS,  14  ;  Heb.  iv.  15),  and  the  delivering 
gi'ace  of  God  (Ps.  xci.  15 ;  cxxxviii.  7)  are  of 
priceless  value.     But  the  godless  man  only 
remembers  God  to  be  troubled  by  the  thought 
that,  having  forsaken  him  in  prosperity,  he  can- 
not claim  His  succour  on  the  dark  day  of  adver- 
sity.    Yet  is  there  here  one  qualifying  truth. 
It  may  be  that  trouble  brings  the  unholy 
man  to  God  in  penitence,  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
faith  and  self-surrender.     Then  he  may  cry, 
and  he  will  most  surely  be  heard ;  but  then 
he  is  a  "  godless  "  man  no  longer. 

II.  He  has  ko  hope  in  death.  What 
is  his  hope  "when  God  taketh  ai^^ay  his 
soul "  ?  As  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the 
measure  and  the  character  of  our  trouble,  so 
is  there  also  as  to  the  time  of  our  death.  But 
there  is  no  imoertainty  as  to  the  fact  of  its 
coming.  Shall  this  indisputable  and  most 
serious  fact  be  entirely  disregarded  by  us; 
shall  we  move  on  absolutely  unaffected  by  the 
thought  of  it  ?  To  the  man  who  '*  dwells  in 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  to  the 
man  who  is  "in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  thought  of 
death  is  affecting  indeed,  but  not  afflicting. 
He  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from  it,  to  summon 
other  and  different  thoughts  to  crowd  it  out 
from  his  mind.  To  him  death  means  de- 
parture indeed,  but  it  means  also  entrance, 
welcome,  liberation,  enlargement,  amplitude, 
home-going.  His  hope  is  great  and  high. 
But  "  what  is  the  hope  of  the  godless  ? "  His 
best  hope  is  escape  into  nothingness  ;  escape 
from  judgment  and  eternity  into  the  black 


void  of  non-existence.  But  it  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  call  this  a  hope  at  all.  It  is 
rather  a  miserable  and  pitiable  despair.  Of 
what  a  "Uving  hope  "  (1  Peter  i.  3),  of  what 
a  "glorious  hope"  (CoL  L  27),  of  what  a 
"  blessed  hope  "  (Titus  ii.  13),  even  of 
"  eternal  life  "  (Titus  i.  2  ;  1  John  ii.  25),  does 
the  godless  man  deprive  his  soul ! 

III.  He  has  no  joy  in  God.  "Will  he 
delight  himself  in  the  Almighty?"  Job 
evidently  thinks  that  the  true  man  might  and 
should  do  that.  It  is  an  advanced  and 
elevated  thought.  To  delight  in  God^not 
merely  to  look  for  favours  from  Him,  but  to 
find  our  heritage  in  Him,  in  all  that  He  is  in 
Himself  and  in  all  that  He  is  to  us  ;  in  (1) 
our  sense  of  His  near  presence  with  us  ;  in  (2) 
our  realization  of  His  close  relationship  to  us 
as  our  Divine  Father ;  in  (3)  our  keen 
appreciation  of  His  watchful  care  of  us,  and 
of  His  acceptance  of  our  every  act  of  obedience 
and  submission ;  in  (4)  our  joy  in  the  fellowship 
we  have  with  Him  in  His  glorious  work  of 
redeeming  love  :  to  find  in  this  iJic  sweetness 
of  our  cup,  the  prize  of  our  contest,  the  crown 
of  our  career,  our  supreme  satisfaction,  our 
"exceeding  great  reward"  (Gen.  xv.  1) ; — this 
is  human  life  at  its  best,  human  nature  at 
its  highest.  Of  course  the  godless  man  misses 
this  mark  entirely.  He  has  no  conception  of 
it,  much  less  any  participation  in  it. 

IV.  He  lives  without  the  trivileoe 
op  feater.  Will  the  godless  man  "call 
upon  God  at  all  times  "  ?  The  value  of  prayer 
is  twofold.  1.  It  is  a  constant  source  of 
blessing  to  our  heart  and  life.  To  live  in 
daily,  even  hourly  communion  with  God,  to 
be  holding  fellowship  with  the  absolutely 
holy  and  the  perfectly  loving  One,  must  be  a 
spiritual  condition  charged  with  highest  good, 
must  exert  an  elevating  and  purifying 
influence  upon  us  of  the  finest  order  and  of 
the  greatest  strength.  Who  can  calculate  or 
imagine  the  good  of  which  the  prayerless 
deprive  themselves  by  their  deliberate  distance 
from  God,  by  their  refusal  to  seek  His  favour 
and  ask  His  guidance  and  His  help  ?  2.  It  is 
our  one  resource  in  special  need.  How  great 
is  the  destitution  of  that  man*s  spirit  who, 
when  his  heart  is  breaking,  cannot  go  unto 
Him  who  binds  up  the  broken  heart  and 
heals  the  wounded  spirit ! 

In  the  face  of  all  those  privations,  what  a 
poor  thing  is   "  the  gain "  of    the   godless. 
What  numbers    of   houses,   what    acres    of 
land,  what  titles  of  honour  will  be  a  substitute 
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for  Toftige  in  trouble,  for  hope  in  death,  for 
joy  in  God,  for  the  privilege  of  prayer? 
Surely  the  godless  man  is  he  who  not  only 
apends  his  days  in  sin,  but  who  strips  his  life 


of  all  that  woiild  most  bless  and  brighten  it, 
of  all  that  would  fill  it  with  sacred  worth  and 
crown  it  with  elevating  joy. 

William  Clarkson,  B.A. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST. 

IsA.  xi.  1-10. 

Yes.  1.  A  branch  shall  grow  oiU  of  his  roots. 
Like  some  stream  which,  long  hidden  under- 
ground, reappears  again  in  the  daylight,  or 
some  vein  of  precious  ore,  recovered  after  some 
extensive  ''fault,*'  so  it  was   believed    the 
royal  race  and  spiritual    prowess  of  David 
might  be  obscured  for   ages,  but  must  be 
illustrated    again    before    the    world.      God 
blesses  the  world  by  great  men,  by  houses  and 
tribes.    There  is  a  principle  of  providential 
selection  running  through  life.     The  thought 
of  the  seeming  extinction,  yet  destined  revival 
of  David's  house,  may  remind  us  of  the  im- 
perishableness  of  the  germs  of  good  {PvdpU 
(JommeiUary),    A  great  cause  may  have  an 
unpromising  beginning.      The   greatest   in- 
ventors were  at  the  outset  poor  men,  and  their 
experiences  disheartening.    Lichens,  of  little 
value  in  themselves,  prepare   the   way  for 
important  vegetation  [J.  L,  Hwrlbvt).     The 
sprout,  shooting  out  below  the  soil,  becomes  a 
tree,  and  this  tree  gets  a  crown  with  fruits  ; 
and  thus  a  state  of  exaltation  and  complete- 
ness  follows    the   state  of  humiliation  (F. 
Delitzseh).     Ver.  2.  Tha  Spirit  of  the,  Lwd 
shall  rest  upon  him.    It  was  the  "  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  **  that  had  made  men  true  heroes 
«nd  judges  in  the  days  of  old  (Judges  xi.  29  ; 
ziii.  25).     It  was  on  the  ''  Spirit  of  the  Lord  *' 
descending  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  abiding 
on  Him  (John  L  33),  that  men  were  taught  to 
see  the  token  that  He  was  the  Christ  of  God. 
And  in  this  case  the  Spirit  was  to  give  more 
than  the  heroic  daring  which  had  characterized 
Jephthah  and  Samson  (Dean  Plumptre),     In 
this  manner  He  is  here  promised  to  rest  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  even  as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
glory  rested  of  old  upon  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation.    It  was  not  a  temporary  influence, 
as  in  the  case  of  Saul  {R,  MaceiUloeh),     The 
Spirit  of  Wisdom — wnderstanding — of  counsel 
-^-might — of  knowledge—the  fear  of  the  Lord, 


His  qualities  are  arranged  in  three  pairs,  but 
all  spring  from  one  Source,  ''the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,"  which  rests  permanently  upon  Him 
(comp.  zlii.  1).    They  are  (1)  moral  and  in- 
tellectual   clearness  of   perception ;   (2)  the 
wisdom   and   bravery    which   befit  a  ruler 
(comp.  xzxvL  5);    (8)  a  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  Jehovah  (Micah  vi.  8),  and 
the  will  to  act  agreeably  to  this  knowledg.3 
{T.  K,  Cheyne),     In  Him  Israel's  ideal  would 
be  realized ;  for  Israel  was  called  to  exhibit 
before  all  nations  a  model  of  wisdom  and 
understanding  (Deut.  iv.  6),  so  that  mankind 
might  at  length  be  stricken  with  a  conviction 
of  the  beauty  of  holy  obedience,  and  say, 
"Surely  this  nation  is  a  wise  and  imder- 
standing   people"    {Speaker's    Commeniary), 
Canon  JCingsley,  in  one  of  his  "  Westminster 
Sermons,"  says  that  all  the  attributes  men- 
tioned in  this  verse  are  characteristic  of  low. 
Experience  shows  that  the  Spirit  of  love  is  the 
same  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom ;   that  if  any 
man  wishes  to  be  truly  wise  and  prudent,  hit 
best  way — one  might  say  his  only  way — is  to 
be  loving  and  charitable.     If  we  do  not  under- 
stand our  fellow-creatures,  we  shall  never  love 
them  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  if  we  do  not 
love  them  we  shall  never  understand  them. 
Want  of  charity,  want  of  sympathy,  want  of 
good  feeling  and  fellow-feeling,  breed  endless 
mistakes    and    ignorances,    both    of    men's 
characters  and  men's  circumstances.      Love 
gives   "counsel  and  might,"  prudence  and 
practical  power  ;  sees  how  to  deal  with  human 
beings,  and  has  the  power  of  winning  them 
to  obedience.    There  is  nothing  so  blind  as 
harshness,    nothing    so    weak    as    violence, 
nothing  so  strong  as  love.    And  shaU  make 
him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,    In  the  Authorized  English  Version  it 
is  translated  as  above,  and  in  the  Revised 
Version,  "His  delight  shall  be  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,"  and  on  the  margin  the  literal 
meaning  of  delight  is  given  as  sceni.      But 
the  phrase  may  as  well  mean,  "He  shall 
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draw  His  breath  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  a  most  expressive  definition 
of  sinlessness — which  was  the  attribute  of 
Christ  Alone.  We,  however  purely  inten- 
tioned,  are  compassed  about  by  an  atmosphere 
of  sin.  We  cannot  help  breathing  what  now 
inflames  our  passions,  now  chills  our  warmest 
feelings,  and  ^akes  our  throats  incapable  of 
honest  testimony  or  glorious  praise.  As 
oxygen  to  a  dying  fire^  so  the  worldliness  we 
breathe  is  to  the  sin  within  us.  We  cannot 
help  it,  it  is  the  atmosphere  into  which  we 
are  bom.  But  from  this  Christ  alone  of  men 
was  free.  He  was  His  own  atmosphere, 
drawing  breath  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Recall  some  day  when,  leaving  your  close 
room  and  tlie  smoky  city,  you  breasted  the 
hills  of  God,  and  into  opened  lungs  drew  deep 
draughts  of  the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  What 
strength  it  gave  your  body,  and  with  what  a 
glow  of  happiness  your  mind  was  filled  1  What 
that  is  physically,  Clirist  has  made  possible 
for  us  men  morally.  He  has  revealed 
stretches  and  eminences  of  life,  where,  follow- 
ing in  His  footsteps,  we  also. shall  draw  for 
our  breath  the  fear  of  God  {O,  A.  Smith, 
M.A.),  Yer,  6.  The  tcol/also  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb.  The  awfiil  responsibility  of  man's 
position  as  the  keystone  of  creation,  the 
material  effects  of  sin,  and  especially  the 
religiousness  of  our  relation  to  the  lower 
animals  {G.  A.  Smith,  M,A.)  Yer.  9.  The 
eartJi  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  This  was  for  the  prophet  the  consumma- 
tion uf  the  work  of  redemption.  More  than  all 
removal  of  physical  evil,  He  thought  of  a 
victory  over  moral  and  spiritual  darkness. 
Even  as  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  (the 
sea  which  must  have  suggested  the  prophet's 
comparison)  washed  the  shores  of  the  far-off 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,  the  coast  of  Chittim 
(Numb.  zxiv.  24),  as  well  as  those  of  Israel, 
BO  should  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God 
expand  beyond  the  limits  of  the  people  of  Israel 
Dean  Plumptre).  There  shall  be  seen  to  be  a 
sufficiency  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour  to 
cover  the  entire  earth,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  globe  (JhUpU 
Commejdary).  The  root  of  Jesse.  I.  The  sur- 
roundings by  which  the  Redeemer  would  be 
connected — "a  root  of  Jesse."  II.  The  attitude 
which  the  Redeemer  would  assume.  He  was 
to  "stand  an  ensign  for  the  people."  III. 
The  influence  which  the  Redeemer  would 
exert.  He  was  to  afford  a  glorious  lest 
{HomHetic  Review),    A  portrait  of  humanity 


(vers.  6-9).  I.  The  moral  varieties  of  the  age. 
Men  are  represented  by  different  irrational 
creatures —  "  wolf,"  "lamb,"  "leopard," 
"kid,"  &0.  The  physical,  mental,  moral 
varieties  of  men — some  savage,  cunning, 
venomous,  and  harmless.  II.  The  Gospel 
reformation  of  the  age.  1.  It  extracts  social 
antipathies.  2.  It  implants  social  sympathies. 
III.  The  social  harmony  of  therace(i).  Thomas, 
D.D.)  The  qualifications  of  Christ  for  His 
mediatorial  office. — I.  The  birth  and  family  of 
the  Messiah.  The  preceding  chapter  foretold 
vengeance  coming  on  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
(chap.  X.  33,  84).  Here  we  have  an  abrupt 
transition  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  This 
prophecy  is  too  comprehensive  to  be  restricted 
to  Hezekiah  or  Zerubbabel:  "Then  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  " 
Why  is  "Jesse"  named  rather  than  David? 
To  point  out  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah. 
Jesse  always  appears  to  have  lived  at  Betli- 
lehem,  whereas  David  resided  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Hebron  and  Jerusalem. 
Jesse  was  in  more  humble  rank  of  life  than 
Jesse's  son,  so  set  forth  the  humble  cir^ 
cumstances  of  Christ's  life.  It  was  also  out 
of  the  stem  of  Jesse  that  the  rod  was  to  como 
forth,  when  cut  down  and  dry.  The  glory  of 
David's  house  was  gone.  2.  "  And  a  branch 
shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."  What  noble 
fruits  have  hung  on  that  Branch  I  What 
Churches  have  clustered  around  it !  The  birth 
of  Christ  has  changed  society.  But  having 
described  Messiah  in  His  birth  and  family,, 
let  us  consider — II.  His  full  qualifications 
for  His  office.  1.  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him."  He  is  to 
be  the  Anointed  One  ;  God  gave  not  the 
Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him.  The  Saviour 
never  was  without  the  full  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  even  in  His  human  nature. 
His  conception ;  His  baptism.  The  Holy 
Spirit  comes  to  others  for  Christ's  sake.  The 
Divine  Spirit  rested  on  Him  in  His  office  of 
Mediator.  2.  "  The  spirit  of  wisdom."  His 
work  and  office  required  wisdom.  He  must 
have  a  perfect  apprehension  of  God  in  His 
nature,  works,  and  ways ;  of  salvation ;  of 
the  mind  of  man.  How  wise  to  win  souls 
was  Jesus.  His  wisdom  was  for  us.  8.  "  The 
spirit  of  understanding  shall  rest  upon  Him.  *' 
The  Saviour  had  a  quickness  in  understanding 
what  might  be  for  the  glory  or  dishonour  of 
His  heavenly  Father.  Ko  tinsel  could  hide 
from  Him  the  foul  deformity  of  sin.    Piety 
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does  not  nftxrow  the  mind,  it  elevates  the 
tinderstanding.  4.  *'The  spirit  of  counsel.'* 
He  is  the  "  Wonderful  Counsellor "  ;  He  has 
advice  suited  to  eveiy  case.  He  counsels  the 
sinner  to  repent.  6;  "  Tlie  spirit  of  might." 
His  work  required  an  undaunted  spirit.  With 
ivhat  moral  courage  did  He  face  adversities. 
6.  On  Him,  too,  we  are  told  is  "the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
''The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  heginning  of 
wisdom.'*  Christ  had  a  filial,  reverential 
regard  to  His  Father.  Thus,  you  see,  that 
Christ  was  qualifying  for  His  great  work. — 
{J,  Hamhlcton,  M,A,) 

A  SONG  OF  SALVATION. 

IsA.  xxvi.  1-10. 

Vkr.  1.  This  song  he  ning.  The  prophet 
appears  once  more,  as  in  chaps,  v.  1,  xii.  4,  in 
the  character  of  a  psalmist,  and  what  he  writes 
is  destined  for  nothing  less  than  the- worship  of 
the  new  city  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  (Dean 
Plumptre),  Walls  and  biUioarks,  God  would 
establish  "  salvation  " — His  own  saving  might 
as  walls  and  ramparts  ;  to  replace  the  perish- 
able fortifications  which  were  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Lam.  ii.  8)  {Speaker's  Com' 
maUary. )  The wallsof  the  heavenlycity arenot 
of  stone  or  brick,  but  are  themselves  as  a  living 
force,  saving  and  protecting  {Dean  Plumptre) » 
A  strong  city  suggests  to  us  a  place  of  absolute 
safety.  The  spiritual  idea  underlying  this  is 
tJiat  the  Salvation  of  God  is  immutably  sure 
and  certain.  It  is  not  a  salvation  which  may 
he  prevailed  against.  There  shall  no  trial 
<;ome  upon  a  true  child  of  God  that  shall 
finally  overcome  him.  In  any  case,  when 
salvation  prevails  both  within  the  city  and 
without,  there  will  be  no  need  of  walls,  save 
for  adornment.  If  within,  the  people  of  God 
arc  all  righteous,  and  without,  the  nations  are 
all  living  under  the  irresistible  rule  of  Messiah's 
righteousness,  then  the  city's  defence  will  be  in 
the  prevailing  salvation.  When  there  is  "peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  among  men  "  there  will 
be  no  need  of  walls  and  bulwarks  ( Q.  K  Pentecost}* 
God  is  Hezekiah's  strongest  defence.  He  is 
the  safeguard  of  the  Church.  The  bulwarks 
of  the  Church  are — 1.  The  watchful  providence 
of  God.  2.  The  promises  of  God.  3.  The 
special  presence  of  the  Almighty.  Ver.  2. 
Open  ye  the  gates.  The  city  was  already 
peopled,  for  it  was  the  City  on  the  Mount  of 
the  Lord  spoken  of  in  Ps.  xxiv.,  whose  gates 
were  opened  at  the  approacli  of  the  Kiug  o^ 


Glory;  Its  warders  are  now  bidden  to  open 
the  gates  for  the  admission  of  <  fresh  dtizens, 
the  new-created  Israel,  the  righteous  nation, 
gathered  in  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
(xxiv.  16).  These  gates  are  shut  against  the 
unworthy,  and  opened  to  those  who  have  a 
right  to  enter  though  the  gates  into  the  dty. 
Ver.  8.  Thou  wUt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace. 
If  they  maintain  their  fidelity,  He  assuredly 
will  not  be  wanting  on  His  part.  The  inner 
life  is  said  to  be  "firmly  settled  "  when  it  has 
a  firm  hold  within  itself,  and  this  it  has  when 
it  keeps  a  firm  hold  on  God  (x.  20).  To 
depend  on  God,  to  be  resigned  to  Him,  brings 
stability  and  peace  {F.  Delitzsch),  Perfect 
peace :  I.  The  promised  gift — ^peace  ; .  not 
freedom  from  sorrow,  not  self-complacency. 
There  is  peace — 1.  Amid  personal  .anxieties. 
2.  Amid  the  contests  of  the  world.  3.  Amid 
the  stniggles  of  sin  and  the  assaults  of  the 
evil  one.  4.  In  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
sickness,  the  pain  of  death,  and  the  realities 
of  a  future  world.  II.  The  condition  exacted. 
Faith,  "whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee." 
This  act  assures  us  of  the  promise.  1.  Because 
it  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  Divine  require- 
ment. 2.  Because  it  is  in  itself  a  calming, 
sanctifying  act.  III.  The  safe  assurance, 
"  Thou  wilt  keep."  1.  Here  is  the  source  of 
aU  strength.  He  is  able.  2. .  Here  is  the 
source  of  all  love.  He  is  willing.  3.  He  is 
the  supplies  of  all  comfort,  the  refuge  of  all 
oppressed (iTomt'Zis^).  Perfect  peace:  I.  God 
the  Author.  II.  The  peace  is  perfect — 1.  In 
itssource.  2.  In  its  measure.  3.  In  itsadaption 
to  our  needs.  III.  If  this  peace  is  to  be  ours, 
we  must  link  ourselves  to  God  by  faith  (Z>. 
Magee).  Ver.  4.  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever. 
Jehovah  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  our 
confidence.  Cease  therefore  from  man  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostriL  Trust  not  in  the 
world,  in  natural  endowments,  nor  moral 
qualifications.  1.  Confide  in  the  glorious 
perfections  of  Jehovah.  2.  Rely  on  His  kind 
providence  (Ps.  xxxiiL  18).  3..  Depend  upon 
His  faithful  promises.  4.  Trust  Him  for  ever 
{E.  MaccuUoeh)  Ver.  5.  For  He  hringcth 
down  them  thai  drcelleth  on  high.  It  is  not 
eminence,  but  pride  that  provokes  the  Divine 
anger  {G.  Bawlinson),  Ver.  7.  The  toay  of 
the  just  is  uprightness;  or  the  path  of  the  just 
is  straight  (Ps.  iv.  8 ;  xxviL  11 ;  cxliii  8). 
They  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  per- 
plexity as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  it 
behoves  them  to  pursue.  Ver.  9.  With  my 
soul  have  I  desired  Thee  in  the  night.    The 
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xeligions  craving  and  seeking;  of  fh^  sool 
at  night  (yer.  9).  I.  The  soul's  religions 
longing  in  the  night  "  With  my  sonl  have 
I  desired  Thee."  For  what  in  God  does  it 
hunger? — 1.  For  the  assurance  of  His  love. 
2.  For  revelations  of  His  mind.  II.  The 
soul's  religious  searchings  in  the  night. 
''Yea,  with  my  spirit  within  me  will  I 
seek  Thee  early."  1.  The  soul  seeking 
for  God  implies  a  conscioiisness  that  it  has 
not  got  Him.  2.  It  implies  a  belief  that 
He  may  be  obtained  (D.  TKomoA^  D.D.). 
When  Thy  jvdgrMnta  are  in  the  earth  (ver.  9). 

I.  The  Author  of  those  judgments  with  which 
we  are  visited.  1.  Judgments  come  from 
God.  2.  Why  does  God  visit  us  with  judg- 
ments ?  8.  There  is  a  fitness  in  judgments  to 
awaken  men  to  righteousness.  They  deeply 
affect  us,  appeal  to  fear  which  moves  men. 

II.  Why  the  judgments   of   God    do   not 
always   teach    men   righteousness.        1.  By 
disbelief  of  His  declarations.      2.  By  false 
views  of  His  character.     3.  By  unscriptural 
views  of  our  own  condition.     4.  By  base  in- 
attention to  the  operations  of  Providence. 
5.  By  a  stupid  insensibility  to  our  danger 
(H,  Hollock,  D.D,).      The  vision  of  future 
glory.    I.  The  impregnable  city.      II.  The 
Celestial    city.       III.    The     attributes    of 
Jehovah.      1.  The  firmness  of  His  purpose 
(ver.  8).      2.  The  constancy  of  His  Being 
(ver.  4).    8.  His  irresistible  power  (ver.  5). 
4.  His  just  dealings.     III.  The  song  of  the 
Church  {E,  Johnston,  M,A,).    The  Bulwark 
of  Salvation.     I.  God  may  defend  us  by  what 
He  does  for  us.      In  the  case  of  Hezekiah, 
Jci*usalem  was  saved  by  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army.     II.  God  may  defend  us  by 
what  He  does  within  us.    He  may  give  a 
spirit  of  wisdom :  He  may  strengthen  us  with 
strength  in  our  soul  {H,  Tuck,  B.A.), 

PRIDE  AND  INTEMPERANCE 
REBUKED. 

I&jL  zxviii.  1-18. 

Woe  to  the  eroUm  of  pride,  to  the  dnmkards — 
Rather,  "proud  crown  of  the  drunkards" 
(</.  fforsley).  The  reference  is  to  Samaria,  the 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
city  is  here  called  Ephraim.  Samaria  was 
built  on  a  beautiful  oblong  hill,  fertile  to  its 
summit,  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  plain 
or  vale,  beyond  which  is  a  circular  range  of 
mountains.  Thehill  is  verdant  with  grass,  grain, 
olive-groves,  and  vineyards  (J,  T.  £a$ini8ter). 


A  fading  flower.  The  splendour  of  the  capital 
was  like  a  rose  plucked  and  soon  to  wither, 
for   already,  probably,   the    Assyrian   com- 
manders   were   studying   their   charts   and 
planning  their  campaign.    Crowns  of  flowers 
were  commonly  placed  on  the  heads  of  riotous 
feasters.    They  had  always  been  hard  drinkers 
in  North  Israel.    Fifty  years  before,  Amos 
flashed  judgment  on  those  who  trusted  in  the 
mount    of    Samaria,    ''lolling    upon    their 
couches  and  gulping  their  wine  out  of  basins," 
women  as  well  as  men.     Upon  these  same 
drunkards    of    Ephraim,    now   soaked   and 
"stunned  with  wine,"  Isaiah  fastens  his  Woe. 
Sunny  the  sky  and  balmy  the  air  in  which 
they  lie  stretched  upon  flowers — a  land  that 
tempts  its  inhabitants  with  the  security  of 
perpetual  summer.      But  Clod's  swift  storm 
drives  up  the  valleys — hail,  rain,  and  violent 
streams  from  every  gorge.     Flowers,  wreaths, 
and  pampered   bodies  are  trampled  in  the 
mire  (G,  A.  Smith).    Ver.   5.  In  that  day. 
When  Samaria's  "  glorious  beauty  "  is  at  an 
end,  then  will  the  Lord  invest  the  residue  of 
His  people  (Judah  xzxvii   4)  with  His  own 
beauty  and  glory   {Speakft^s   Commentary). 
The  Christian's  crown:  The  crown  and  the 
diadem  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  objects 
of  great  beauty  and  value.    Hence  employed 
to  set    forth    that    which    God   regards  aa 
the  most  precious  ornament  of  His  people. 
It   is   the   soul    taken    from  its   pollution 
and   adorned    by    the     Divine    grace   with 
heavenly    purity.      In   what    obscurity   at 
present  are  these  heirs  of  royalty.      Cha- 
racteristics   of  this    heavenly    crown — 1.  It 
is  imperishable  in  its  nature.    2.  It  will  be 
worn  without  care  or  peril.     8.  It  is  a  crown 
of  righteousness.     4.  It  is  a  diadem  of  beauty. 
All  its  beauteous  lustre  it  obtains  from  the 
glorious  perfection  of  Christ's  work  as  Re- 
deemer.     5.    It  Is  a  crown  of  life  (J.   W. 
Adams,  D.J).).    Yer.  7.  But  they  also  have 
erred  through  toine.    Having  predicted  in  the 
foregoing   verse   that,  when   Ephraim    fell, 
Judah  should  continue  to  epjoy  the  protection 
of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  now  describes  even 
this   favoured   remnant  as  addicted  to  th& 
same  sins  which  had  hastened  the  destruction 
of  the  ten  tribes,  viz.,  sensual  indulgence  and 
the  spiritual  evils  which  it  generates  («/*.  A, 
Alexander).    Results  of  intemperance.     By 
it — I.  Honour  is  humiliated — "the  crown  of 
pride  "  is  "trodden  under  feet."    II.  Beauty 
is  spoiled — ^its   "glorious  beauty"  become 
"a  fading  flower."    III.  Strength  is  sapped 
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—"overcome  with  wine/*  IV.  "Wisdom  is 
misled — "they  err  in  vision,  thoy  stumble  in 
judgment "  (ver.  7).  Y.  Influence  is  forfiBited 
— "The  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred" 
(ver.  7).  VI.  It  leads  down  to  that  which  is 
loathsome  (ver.  8).  YII.  It  consumes  its 
consumer — "  eateth,"  "  swallowed  up  "  (vers. 
4,  7).  VIII.  God  IS  decidedly  and  emphati- 
cally against  it  ( W.  Clarkson).  What  is  a 
dmnkard  ?  He  is  a  man  possessed  and  ruled 
by  an  evil  force.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
showing:  I.  The  unnatural  effect  produced 
by  strong  diink  on  the  physical  frame.  II. 
The  effect  on  the  moral  nature,  especially  in 
exciting  sensual  passions.  Ill,  The  influence 
on  the  descendants  of  the  self-indulgent 
(-R.  Tuck,  B,A,). 

HEZEKIAH'S    PRAYER    AND 
DELIVERANCE. 

IsA.  xxxviL  14-21,  33-38. 

A  King  in  trouble. — I.  Hezekiah's  trouble. 

1.  Kings  cannot  escape  trouble.  2.  Piety 
does  not  prevent  trouble.  8.  Trouble  may 
arise,  not  from  our  own  wrong-doing,  but  from 
the  wrong-doing  of  others.  4.  Great  troubles 
may  be  conveyed  to  us  by  insignificant  means. 
A  letter.  II.  Hezekiah's  refuge.  1.  Heze- 
kiah  sought  God,  his  refuge,  in  the  Temple. 

2.  He  would  set  a  good  example  to  the  nation. 

3.  He  would  publicly  manifest  his  confidence 
in  Grod's  power  to  protect  and  save  ( W.  0. 
Lilley),  A  sure  refuge  in  trouble.  Our  first 
duty  and  best  resource  in  any  emergency, 
(1)  Sorrowful  ones  take  note  of  it.  (2) 
Connected  with  Hezekiah's  sorrow  there  Tfas 
fear,  (3)  Another  feeling  which  the  perusal 
of  Sennacherib's  letter  was  likely  to  jiroduce 
in  Hezekiah's  mind  was  irritation.  Religion 
makes  a  great  difference  in  trial  of  any  kind 
{Jwnus  Marrcott).  A  foolish  king  and  a  wise 
one :  I.  Tlie  fooUsh  king,  Sennacherib.  1. 
Pride  and  arrogance.  2.  Blasphemous  under- 
valuing of  the  power  of  God  (vers.  18-20). 
II.  The  wise  king,  Hezekiah.  1.  He  began 
with  demonstrations  of  repentance.  2.  Be- 
ginning with  repentance  he  could  cherish 
hope  {J.  H.  Pott).  A  king's  prayer  :  I.  Heze- 
kiah prayed  to  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  his 
nation,  "  0  Lord  God  of  Israel"  II.  In  his 
prayer  Hezekiah  recognizes  the  solo  supremacy 
of  Jehovah,  "Thou  art  the  Go(L"  IIL  Ho 
appealed  to  Jehovah  as  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.  IV.  Hezekiah  prayed  with  great 
earnestness,  "I  beseech  Thee.".  Earnestness 


is  needed;  1.  That  the  strength  of  our 
desires  may  be  revealed.  2.  That  we  may 
be  raised  from  the  low  condition  of  formal 
devotion.  3.  That  we  may  have  all  the 
spiritual  culture  which  the  outcries  of  real 
need  may  impart.  4.  That  we  may  be  pre- 
|)ared  to  receive  deliverances  thankfully.  V. 
Hezekiah  recognized  the  greatness  of  the 
deliverance  which  he  sought  1.  Deepens 
sense  of  our  own  helplessness.  2.  Stimulated 
the  exercise  of  great  faith.  8.  Prepares  for 
the  manifestations  of  God's  great  delivering 
hand.  VI.  Hezekiah  associated  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  with  the  deliverance  which  he  sought 
( W.  0.  Lilley). 

THE  SUFFERING  SAVIOUR. 

IsA,  liii. 

Yek.  1.  Who  hath  believed  our  report?  I. 
The  character  here  given  of  the  Gospel.  A 
report.  1.  In  what  respects  it  resembles  a 
report.  A  statement  of  facts  which  we  have 
not  witnessed.  2.  In  what  respects  this 
report  differs  from  all  other  reports.  It  is 
concerning  important  truths,  confirmed  by 
good  evidence.  II.  The  question  which  the 
prophet  asks.  These  do  not  believe  it 
who  are  living  in  sin  {E,  Cooper),  Minis- 
terial solicitude.  I.  The  report  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  make.  1.  It 
demands  attention,  for  we  bring  it  fron" 
heaven.  2.  It  is  of  universal  interest,  for  1^ 
is  made  to  all  the  world.  3.  It  is  of  the  ver) 
highest  importance,  for  it  refers  to  the  state 
of  the  soul.  4.  It  is  of  the  strictest  veracity, 
being  confirmed  by  many  credible  witnesses. 
II.  The  anxiety  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  feel.  1.  That  this  report  is  very 
generally  neglected.  2.  This  neglect  is  the 
result  of  unbelief.  3.  This  neglect  of  the 
report  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret.  4.  When 
this  report  is  believed,  it  operates  with  Divine 
efficiency  (Essex  Eemembraneer),  Ver.  3.  Ife 
is  despised  and  r^ccted  of  men,  I,  Christ  was 
an  object  of  scorn  and  contempt.  1.  He  was 
despised  as  an  impostor,  2.  He  was  despised 
in  his  teachings.  8.  He  was  despised  in  His 
work.  4.  He  was  despised  in  His  claims. 
II.  Not  only  was  Jesus  an  object  of  contempt 
and  scorn,  but  of  absolute  rejection.  What  a 
history  of  naked  ignorance  and  sin  is  here 
disclosed  {J,  Higgins),  Christ  rejected.  I. 
The  first  reason  assigned  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Messiah  by  the  Jews  was  the  gradual 
and  unostentatious  manner  of  His  manifesta- 
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tions.  IL  The  second  reason  is  His  nn- 
attractive  appearance  when  manifested.  Take 
heed  that  we  are  not  scandalized  by  His 
poverty  and  sorrow  (fi*.  Allen),  The  Lord 
Jesus  despised  of  men.  I.  A  historical  fact. 
'II.  An  extraordinary  marveh  1.  Who  was 
the  -  Person  rejected  ?  2.  What  was  the 
nature  of  His  character  f  8.  What  sort  of 
teaching-  did  He  deliver  f  4.  His  miracles. 
5.  His  sacrifices.  The  most  extraordinary 
marvel  ever  known  on  earth  that  He  should  be 
rejected.  III.  An  instructive  truth.  It  proves  : 

1.  The  utter  corruption  of  our  human  nature. 

2.  Our  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences. 

3.  The  greatness  of  our  gnUt.  4.  The 
matchless  love  of  God  {W.  Contpay).  A 
Man  of  son'ovDS,  Christ  a  man  of  sorrows. 
I.  It  is  here  predicted  that  Christ  should  be  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  1. 
It  must  have  been  painful  to  such  a  person  as 
Christ  to  live  in  a  world  like  this.  2.  Another 
cii*cumstance  which  contributed  to  His  sorrow 
was  the  reception  He  met  with  from  those 
whom  He  came  to  save.  3.  Another  circum- 
stance was  His  clear  view  and  constant  anti- 
cipation of  the  dreadful  agonies  in  which  His 
life  was  to  terminate.  II.  We  have  in  this 
prophetic  message  an  account  of  our  Saviour's 
conduct-under  the  pressure  of  these  sorrows. 
Meek  and  patient  III.  The  manner  in  which 
Christ  ^va8  treated  when  He  thus  came  as  a 
man  of  sorrows  to  atone  for  our  sins.    Learn — 

I.  That  if  Christ  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  often  called  to 
drink  of  the  cup  of  sorrow.  2.  If  our  ini- 
quities were  laid  upon  Christ  they  will  never 
be  laid  on  us  {E,  Payson),  Ver.  4.  ffimself 
took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses, 
Christ's  identity  and  sympathy  with  the 
people.  I.  The  completeness  of  Christ's  identity 
with  the  people.  '*  He  took  our  nature  upon 
Him  " — in  its  truth  and  entireness.  1.  In  its 
external  trials.  2.  In  the  temptations  of 
the  body.    8.  In  the  troubles  of  the  mind. 

II.  The  closeness  of  His  sympathy.  Identity 
is  the  source  of  sympathy  (^.  Stotoell), 
The  suffering  Saviour.  I.  The  sufferings  of 
Christ.  1.  These  sufferings  cover  a  wide 
range  of  experience — ^physical,  mental,  sym- 
X>athetic  2.  These  sufferings  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  through 
Him ;  ''  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him." 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns  reveals  God  to 
men  (1  Peter  i.  II).  3.  These  sufferings  were 
endured  that  men  might  be  delivered  from 
she  curse  of  sin :  "  All  we  like  sheep  have 


gone  astray.  Stripes  must  fall — ^this  an  in- 
evitable law.  The  love  of  God  so  great  that 
they  fell  on  His  Son.  4.  These  sufferings 
were  the  means  by  which  Christ  became  our 
Mediator.  Grief,  friendship,  fear,  hope, 
anguish,  all  the  emotions  which  belong  to 
man,  He  knew.  5.  These  sufferings  result  in 
the  glorious  triumph  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  mankind ;  ''  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  His  suffer- 
ings were  not  in  vain.  The  nail  driven  into 
His  hand  becomes  a  sceptre.  II.  The  subject 
•suggests — 1.  Reasons  for  remembering  Christ's 
sufferings.  2.  The  fruits  of  holy  endurance 
{A,  E.  Dunning),  The  Saviour:  I.  A  re- 
jected Saviour.  II.  A  sorrowing  Saviour 
fevers.  8-4).  III.  A  sin-bearing  Saviour 
(vers.  4-6).  IV.  A  suffering  Saviour  (ver.  7).  V. 
A  dying  Saviour  (vers.  8-9).  VI.  A  reconcil- 
ing Saviour  (vers.  10-11)  (/.  L,  HurUnU,  D,D.) 
Ver.  8.  For  the  transgression  of  My  people  was 
He  stricken,  Christ  stricken.  I.  Who  was 
•stricken?  II.  Refer  to  His  sufferings.  How 
was  -He  stricken  ?  1.  With  reproach.  2. 
With  ingratitude.  8.  With  poverty.  4.  By 
the  ro4  of  His  heavenly  Father.  III.  The 
object  of  these  sufferings  "For  the  trans- 
gression of  My  people."  1.  By  this  justice  is 
satisfied.  2.  By  this  conscience  is  at  peace. 
III.  The  fruits  of  His  sufferings.  1.  The 
devil  is  now  destroyed.  2.  All  possible  con- 
secration is  secured  (.71  Parsons),  Ver.  11. 
He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul, 
Messiah  suffering  and  Messiah  satisfied.  I. 
The  nature  and  design  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  1.  They  were  expiatory  and  sacrifidaL 
2.  Vicarious.  8.  Intense.  4.  Voluntaiy. 
II.  The  effects  arising  from  His  death.  What 
are  the  nature  and  the  sources  of  His  satis- 
faction ?  •  1.  From  the  clearest  discovery 
made  through  His  death  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Most  High.  2.  From  the  most  exalted 
benevolence  being  gratified,  and  gratified  to 
its  fullest  extent.  3.  From  the  fact  of  His 
own  achievements  as  oonnected  with  it 
[T,  Adkins),  Messiah  satisfied.  I.  The 
travail  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  travail  of  "  the 
soul,"  and  of  such  a  soul.  II.  The  fruit  of 
this  travail  which  the  Saviour  sees.  1.  In 
the  glory  it  has  brought  to  God  in  the  highest 
2.  In  the  new  condition  into  which  He  has 
brought  a  fallen  world  towards  God.  8.  In 
every  sinner  brought  from  sin  to  God.  4.  In 
the  spread  and  triumphs  of  His  Gospel.  5. 
In  the  great  consummation  of  all  things 
{H,  StoweH). 
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EBENEZER. 

Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Ebenezer,  saying,  Hitherto  hath  the 
Loi-d  helped  us. — 1  Sam.  viL  12. 

It  has  lon^ic  heen  customary  in  all  nations  to 
Iceep  in  mind  important  events  by  erecting 
pillars  or  monuments*  It  was  a  constant  cus- 
tom among  the  Hebrew  people. 

All  the  faculties  of  our  minds  are  to  be 
•employed  for  great  moral  purposes.  Memory  is 
specially  so,  for  without  it  we  should  have  no 
power  of  comparing,  judging,  or  therefore  act- 
ing  morally  at  aU.  In  the  passage  before  us  we 
have  a  recollection  of  God*s  help  and  assistance 
in  difficulty*  Eyery  thoughtful  man  must 
have  many  such  in  his  own  history. 

1.  Let  us  look  at  what  the  aged  Christian's 
feelings  will  be  in  looking  back  on  his  worldly 
circumstances ;  how  sometimes  in  early  life, 
At  an  important  time,  friends  were  raised  up 
for  such  and  such  a  purpose,  and  how  he  was 
helped  on  and  forwarded,  and  how  ''God 
made  him  to  prosper";  for  God  it  is  who 
makes  them  prosper,  and  oftentimes  beeauu 
they  are  His  children.  2.  What  will  be  his 
retrospect  in  relation  to  his  domestic  circum- 
stances !  The  good  man  looks  back  on  all 
this,  and  is  thankful  for  God's  help.  8.  Let 
us  narrow  the  sphera  of  observation,  and  see 
how  he  will  feel  in  relation  to  his  own 
Christian  course  and  inward  life.  He  will 
have  to  bless  God  for  early  impressions.  The 
.good  man  will  feel  that  through  God's  help 
only  has  he  persevered,  and  still  goes  on  in 
the  right  way.  4.  In  relation  to  those 
particular  portions  of  time  which  to-day,  for 
instance,  would  lead  him  to  review  the  year 
that  is  now  dosing  over  us.  In  this  way  our 
aged  friends  may  meditate,  and  they  will  find 
it  a  blessed  and  profitable  thing  so  to  do. 

Othera  may  gain  good  from  a  meditation 
like  this,  besides  those  more  immediately 
interested  in  it.  1.  An  aged  man,  in  looking 
back  thus,  will  not  only  be  reminded  of  God's 
help,  but  of  self-help  ^so.  2.  Let  all  remem- 
ber that  if  they  would  have  a  green  and  peace- 
ful old  age,  they  must  conscientiously  fulfil 
the  duties  of  each  preceding  stage  of  life ;  it 
must  be  the  result  of  a  youth  passed  in  the 


fear  of  God,  a  manhood  of  active  piety.  S. 
It  is  very  sad  tc^  remember  that  there  are 
very  many  aged  men  who  cannot  look  back 
thus  on  God'it  help  at  all.  Some  might  say, 
"  God  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
all  my  life."  4.  There  may  be  some  of  you 
who,  in  looking  back,  can  see  marvellous  and 
striking  interpositions  of  God  on  your  behalf, 
and  yet  you  have  never  erected  your  Ebenezer 
in  acknowledgment  of  such  help.  —  Ret. 
T.  BiNNET,  in  "The  Evangelical  Magazine," 

CHRIST  THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  POOR. 

Because  He  hath  anointed  Me  to  preach  the 
the  gospel  to  the  poor. — Luke  iv.  18. 

The  Gospel  of  Je^us  Christ  addresses  itself  to 
man  as  man.  It  is  no  class  religion.  All 
alike  are  the  objects  of  its  grace  and  power. 
But  the  whole  includes  its  parts. 

The  poor  have  a  lot  which  is,  in  many  ways, 
hard  and  unenviable.  They  are  subjected  to 
incessant  toil  and  frequent  weariness.  Many 
of  them  sufier  from  scanty  food  and  insufficient 
clothing.  They  are,  in  consequence,  exposed 
to  peculiar  temptations.  Their  work  and  the 
common  associations  of  their  life  beget  coarse- 
ness of  feeling.  There  is  a  common  impression 
among  the  lowest  of  the  poor,  who  think  of 
the  matter  at  all,  that  the  Gospel  is  designed 
for  the  rich  and  respectable. 

But  Christ  is  emphatically  the  helper  of  the 
poor,  able  to  understand  their  position  and  its 
needs.  He  loves  and  cares  for  them.  He 
enables  them  to  rise  above  their  poverty,  if 
not  by  actually  getting  rid  of  it  (this  He 
often  does),  yet  by  enabling  them  bravely  to 
endure  its  limitations  and  hardships,  and  to 
turn  them  to  good  account. 

I.  That  Christ  is  the  Friend  of  the 
POOR  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  — 1.  He 
voluntarily  became  a  poor  man  Himself 
(2  Cor.  viii.  9).  2.  His  chosen  companions 
and  closest  friends  were  poor.  8.  He  in- 
culcated unwearied  benevolence,  and  made  its 
exercise  the  test  of  acceptance  at  the  last 
judgment  (Matt  xxv.  81-46).  He  is  with 
us  in  the  persons  of  the  poor.  Service  to  them 
is  service  to  Him. 

II.  What  is  His  message  to  the  pooRf 
and  how  does  he  help  themt     1.  He  does 
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not  represent  poverty  or  riches  as  being  in 
themselves  either  an  evil  or  a  good ;  nor  does 
He  represent  them  as  vitally  connected  with 
the  great  end  of  life.  2.  Christ  bids  men 
aim  at  the  renewal  of  their  character  rather 
than  at  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
8.  Christ  inspires  in  men  those  dispositions 
and  trains  them  to  those  habits  which  conquer 
XX)verty  or  keep  them  from  its  worst  evils. 
4.  He  encourages  the  poor  with  the  hope  of 
a  better  life — makes  them  even  on  earth 
citizens  of  heaveUi  so  that  their  true  home 
is  there.  —Rev.  J.  Stuaet,  in  "  The  Baptist 
Magazine^ 
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CO^IMUNISM  INDEED. 

That    they    aU    may    be     one.  —  John 
zviL  21. 

In  this  fervent  and  touching  prayer  there  are 
two  things  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  our 
Lord's  main  anxiety  and  desire:  that  His 
disciples  might  be  kept  faithhil  and  loyal, 
and  that  they  might  continue  united  to  each 
other  in  heart  and  mind. 

Although  this  fallen  world  of  ours  is  full  of 
war  and  jealousies,  of  conflicting  interests  and 
strife ;  yet  there  is  everywhere  a  certain 
craving  after  union,  a  certain  willingness  to 
believe  that  the  world  would  be  better,  and 
that  men  would  be  happier,  if  man  and  man 
would  brothers  be  all  the  wide  world  over.  It 
seems  like  a  lingering  relic  of  our  lost  estate. 
It  is  like  one  remaining  flower  in  agaiden 
given  over  to  unloveliness  and  weeds,  or  like 
the  broken  pillar,  car^'ed  and  suggestive 
among  the  grass-grown  ruins  of  a  temple  in 
decay.  Right  along  the  ages,  re-union  has 
been  the  conqueror's  notion,  the  statesman's 
phantom,  the  philosopher's  conceit,  and  the 
poet's  dream.  Some  have  sought  to  establish 
universal  empire  and  unite  the  nations  in 
bonds  political.  Such  were  Alexander,  the 
Cesars,  Napoleon ;  and,  failing  the  power  of 
conquest,  alliances,  treaties,  confederacies,  and 
national  combinations  have  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be.  Some  have  sought  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  by  the  use  of  bonds  ecclesiastical. 
Such  was  the  wild  dream  of  Mahomet ;  such 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Papacy,  and  in  some 
measure  is  to-day.  Some  have  sought  to  aid 
tlie  desired  end  by  putting  an  end  to  ranks 
and  classes,  and  binding  humanity  in  bonds 
Socialistic  Such  were  Plato,  Prudhomme, 
tlie  French  Revolutionists,  Robert  Owen,  and 
•Qch  are  the  Communists  and  Socialists  of  to- 


day. And  then,  again,  it  has  been  eloquently 
urged  that  the  advantages  of  progressive 
civilization,  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  its  appliances,  and  especially  the  expan- 
sive  growth  of  trade,  and  production  would 
bind  mankind  together  in  bonds  commercial ; 
and  that  the  million  sails  of  our  commercial 
navies  were  the  white  wings  of  the  dove  that 
should  cany  far  and  wide  the  true  olive 
branch  of  peace.  Nothing  short  of  a  joining 
of  hearts  can  establish  lasting  union.  Love 
is  the  only  bond  that  can  embrace  all  men, 
the  only  clasp  that  can  defy  every  change  and 
resist  every  strain. 

But  truth  and  love  are  embodied  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Tnith  and  love  are  the  vital  elements 
of  His  rule ;  the  essenoe  and  marrow  of  the 
Gospel  law ;  and  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  only  possible,  but  the  all- 
sufficient  basis  and  foundation  on  which 
union,  world-wide,  all  inclusive  union  can  be 
built,  and  built  hereon — ^neither  the  founda- 
tion nor  the  fabric  shall  ever  faiL 

In  Christianity  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that 
the  matters  of  belief  essential  to  salvation  are 
few  and  simple,  are  of  universal  application, 
and  that  they  are  thoroughly  suflicient, 
honestly  held  and  diligently  acted  upon,  to 
bring  man  and  man  together  in  the  truest  and 
closest  brotherhood,  and  to  unite  all  men 
with  one  inlinite  bond  of  ti-uth  and  love  to 
the  one  great  Father,  Saviour  and  Renewer  of 
the  human  race. 

No  wonder  that  Jesus  prays,  that  they  may 
all  be  one  ;  "that  the  world  may  know  that 
Thou  hast  sent  Me."  No  possible  witness 
could  be  more  convincing.  No  proof  of  their 
Divine  i^lationship  could  be  so  winsome  and 
complete.  Such  union,  such  brotherhood, 
such  a  holy  and  unbroken  oneness,  would 
silence  every  infidel,  and  at  once  strike 
every  sceptic  dumb.  This  distracted  and 
disoidercd  earth  would  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  and  embued  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Then  would  all  the  walks  of  civil, 
social,  and  domestic  life  be  peopled  by 
i-egenerated  beings.— Rev.  J.  J.  Wbay,  in 
"  Good  Company,** 

WHAT  THE  MAN  CAN  BE. 

And  a  man  shall  be  aa  an  hiding-place  from 
the  wind,  &c. — IsA.  xxxii.  2. 

What  a  revelation  is  here  of  the  wants  of 
men !  The  very  supply  indicates  the  depths 
and  urgency  of  the  need  which  craves  for  satis- 
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faction.  "Hiding  Place!"  "Covert!" 
"Fonntaina  of  Water!"  "The  shadow  of  a 
great  Rock ! "  And  surely  all  these  have 
their  analogies  and  correspondences  in  our 
lives. 

1.  Wind.  But  how  apt  a  symbol  is  here  of 
our  lives  I    Often  when  all  seems  fair,  when 
the  winds  are  confined  in  their  chambers, 
Then  there  is  the  hush  of  perfect  calm  in  our 
lives,  irhilst  we  are  confident  and  unsuspecting 
of  alarm,  all  suddenly  a  wild  storm  envelops 
us  in  a  furious  imIU,    Ah,  then  we  know 
bitterly  the  spiritual  side  of  the  words,  "  No 
small   tempest  lay  upon   us."      2.  Storm. 
Storms  sweep  the  floor  of  the  desert  of  all  its 
loose  sand  that  maybe  lying  there,  and,  gather- 
ing it  together,  hurl  it  against  the  traveller  or 
the  caravan,  stinging,  blinding,  and  threaten- 
ing to  overwhelm.     8.  A  Dry  Place.    Our  lot 
IS  sometimes  cast,  as  David's  was,  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is.    There  may  be 
few  helps  in  our  religious  life.     4.  A  Weary 
Land.      The  whole  expanse  of  desert   lies 
beneath    the    glare    of    the   noontide    sun. 
Weary,  weary,  so  weary  !  But  all  these  many- 
sided  needs  may  be  met  and  satisfied  in  ''The 
Man  Christ  Jesus."    We  can  never  forget  our 
Lord's  essential  Deity  ;  the  Second  Person  in 
the    ever-blessed    Trinity ;    the    Fellow    of 
Jehovah ;    the    only   begotten  Son    of  the 
Father.     How  manifold  lb  the  character  of 
Christ.    No  one  metaphor  can  set  forth  all  His 
beauty.    And  this  is  the  furtlier  thought — 
that  He  completes  our  incompleteness.    We 
are  but  partial  segments  of  the  circumference. 
He  makes  up  the  perfect  sweep  of  the  circle. 
Are  you  driven  by  the  wind,  ''tossed  with  the 
tempest,  and  not  comforted  "  ?    Hide  in  Him. 
Get  into  Him,  as  the  bark,  strained  and  leak- 
ing, .gets  within  the  shelter  of  the  mole,  or 
harbour-bar.     Look  out  on  the  fury  of  the 
storm  from  the  protecting  environment  of  His 
presence.    Ai-e  yon  being  blinded  by  the  drift 
of  the  tempest,  as  it  drives  the  sleet  of  the 
northern  gale,  or  the  dust  of  the  southern 
sirocco,  into  your  face  ?  Jesus  will  be  a  covert 
from  it.     Are  you  in  a  dry  place  1    The  Lord 
Jesus  knows  what  it  is  to  be  athirst.    Are  you 
in  a  weary  land  ?    Listen  to  Him  who  bids  the 
weary  come  to  Him  for  rest.    Sit  beneath  His 
shadow  with  great  delight.     He  will  give  rest 
from  the  consciousness  of  unforgiven  sin ;  rest 
from  the  inward  strife ;  rest  from  conflict  with 
men  and  things  around  ;  rest  from  chafe  and 
fret  against  the  wHI  of  God.— Rev.  F.   B. 
Metsu,  B.A.,  in  "  The,  Christian  Treasury,' 
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THE   REVELATION    IN   THE   WHIRL* 

WIND. 

Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind. — Job  zxxviii.  1. 

We  are  reminded  by  these  words  of  the  similar 
experience  of  El^'ah  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
grandest  manifestations  of   nature,   he  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  God.    The 
Lord,  we  are  told,  was  not  in  the  mighty 
wind  that  passed  before  Elijah  on  Horcb.     He 
did  not  choose  the  whirlwind  as  the  symbol  of 
Himself;  because  what  Elijah  required  waa 
not  the  display  of  God's  power,  but  the  revela- 
tion of  His  love — ^not  the  stormy,   but  th& 
gentle  side  of  God's  nature.    He  himself  waa 
a  tempestuous  spirit,  an  incarnate  whirlwind. 
To  such  a  stonny  nature  a  lesson  came  to 
teach  him  the  secret  of  his  failure,  and  to  show 
him  that  there  were  greater  powers  than  those 
which  he  had  employed,  and  a  better  spirit, 
than    that  which   he   had    displayed.      He 
believed  that  the  most  effective  way  of  freeing 
the  land  from  its  idolatry  was  by  threatening 
and  judgment.    There  was  notiiing  in  these^ 
judgments  to  appeal  to  Israel's  better  nature 
— ^to  convince  them  of  their  sin  and  to  rouse^ 
them  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  the  Baal- worship, 
which  they  were  compelled  by  fear  to  renounce- 
for  a  day,  resumed  its  old  spell  over  them  when 
the  storm  subsided  and  the  sky  became  once 
more  serene.    But  not  thus  did  God  reveal 
Himself  to  Job.    He  revealed  Himself  in  the- 
still,  small  voice  to  Elijah,  because  there  was 
too  much  of  the  whirlwind  in  his  own  charac- 
ter and  in  his  work  of  reformation  for  Israel, 
and  he  needed  to  be  taught  the  greater  power 
of  gentleness  and  love.    He  revealed  Himself 
in  the  whirlwind  to  Job  because  there  was  too- 
much  of  the  still,  small  voice  in  Ids  own  dis- 
position and  in  his  circumstances,  and  he 
needed  to  be  stirred  up  by  trials  and  troubles, 
that  would  shake  his  life  to  the  very  centre. 
The  lot  of  Job  was  at  first  extraordinarily 
prosperous.      His   nature   became    like    his. 
circumstances  ;  his  soul  was  at  ease ;  he  lived 
upon  the  surface  of  his  being ;  he  was  contented 
with  himself  and  with  the  world. 

Job's  worship  was  practically  a  similar 
bargain  of  faith.  He -would  offer  sacrifice  to 
God  as  a  preventive  of  worldly  evil  and  as  the 
safeguard  of  his  prosperity.  We  know  what 
happens  in  Nature  after  a  long  continuance  of 
sunshine  and  calm.  It  needs  a  storm  to 
agitate  the  stagnant  waters,  and  fill  the  foam- 
ing waves  with  vital  air  for  the  good  of  the 
creatures  of  the  sea.    And  so  the  man  whose^ 
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"prosperous  life  settles  down  upon  the  lees  of 
his  nature  and  partakes  of  their  sordidness 
requires  the  storm  of  trial  to  purify  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  soul,  to  rouse  him  from  his 
selfishness,  to  brace  up  his  energies,  and  to 
make  him  a  blessing  to  others  and  a  grander 
and  truer  man  in  himself.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  overwhelming  troubles  that 
came  upon  Job  were  sent.  "The  Lord 
answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind."  That 
Divine  speech  was  entirely  different  from  the 
arguments  of  Elihu  and  Zophar,  Bildad  and 
Eliphaz.  There  were  no  upbraidings  in  it ; 
no  replies  to  specious  sophistries  and  short- 
sighted charges.  It  seemed  to  ignore  altogether 
the  questions  at  issue ;  it  appealed  not  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  the  heart.  He  grew  wiser 
the  more  he  suffered ;  and  the  storm  that 
purified  his  soul  gave  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence,  so 
that  he  could  rise  superior  to  the  doubts  of  his 
own  heart  and  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  against  all  the  dishonouring  arguments 
t)f  his  false  friends.  As  a  candle  within  a 
transparency,  so  the  fire  of  pain  illumined  the 
tnith  of  God  to  him,  and  made  plain  what 
before  had  been  dark.  He  had  lost  everything 
which  men  of  the  world  value,  but  he  had 
found  what  was  more  than  a  compensation. 
And  so  God  deals  with  us  still.  He  sx)eaks  to 
different  persons  in  different  ways :  to  one 
who  is  self-sufficient  because  of  his  prosperity, 
by  the  loud  roar  of  the  whirlwind ;  to  another 
who  is  despondent  and  depressed  because  of 
failure  and  blighted  hopes  arising  from  wrong 
methods  of  doing  good.  He  speaks  in  the  still, 
small  voice,  and  assures  him  that  fuiy  is  not 
in  Him. 

The  Divine  method  is  tvtr  by  the  still,  small 
voice.  God  would  prefer  to  deal  with  us  in 
gentle,  loving,  quiet  wa3rs.  Judgment  is  His 
strange  work.  God's  continued  goodness  to  us 
too  often  leaves  us  careless  and  godless.  The 
etill,  small  voice  speaking  to  us  in  the  blessings 
of  life  with  which  day  after  day  our  cup  is 
filled,  is  unheeded,  and  God  requires  to  send 
His  whirlwind  to  speak  to  us  in  such  a  way 
that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  hear. — Rev.  H. 
Macmillan,  D.D.,  in  *'  Thu  Quiver.' 
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THE  SIGN :   A  BABK 

And  this  is  the  sign  unto  you  ;  Ye  shall 
find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
lying  in  a  manger. — Luke  ii.  12.  (b.  v.) 

There  are  in  the  Revised  Version  two  very 
slight  changes  in  this  sentence  which  make  a 


wonderful  difference  in  the  sense,  greatly 
increasing  the  suggestiveness  of  words  already 
full  of  suggestion.  The  former  translation 
was,  "  This  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  ;  Ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes," 
whereas  it  should  be,  ''This  shall  be  the  sign 
unto  you ;  Ye  shall  find  a  babe.  *'  Let  us  with 
some  care  note  the  difference.  "This  shall  be 
a  sign  "  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  one  out 
of  many ;  whereas,  when  you  read  "  This 
shall  be  tTte  sign,"  it  singles  it  out  from  all 
other  circumstances,  summons  us,  as  it  were, 
to  dwell  on  it,  to  attach  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  it. 

This,  we  are  well  aware,  puts  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  in  the  most  offensive  light  to 
those  whom  the  Saviour  called  "  the  wise  and 
prudent.?  The  mystery  of  *'  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  "  is  offensive  enough  to  them  at  the 
very  best:  but  when  the  flesh  in  which  the 
Divine  was  manifest  is  reduced  to  the  compass 
of  a  babe's,  it  is  almost  exasperating. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  analyse  the  notion  of 
incongruity  we  have  been  speaking  of,  the 
offence  of  the  manger,  as  we  have  called  it, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  due  to  a  certain  vul- 
garity of  thought  and  feeling  from  which  we 
are  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  be  altogether 
free.  Let  us  illustrate  what  we  mean  in  a 
very  familiar  way.  Some  time  ago  the  wife  of 
the  Viceroy  of  India  was  opening  an  exhibition 
in  Burmah.  There  were  present  very  many  Bur- 
mese ladies  of  rank,  arrayed  in  fineiyand  loaded 
with  jewels.  When  the  representative  of  our 
Queen  entered,  plainly  attired,  without  any 
conspicuous  pomp  of  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
they  were  sadly  disappointed,  and  thought  it 
could  not  be  **  the  great  lady."  Was  it  not 
perfectly  natural  from  their  point  of  view  ? 
They  were  not  educated  enough  to  look 
beneath  the  mere  exterior ;  they  had  yet  to 
learn  that  finery  and  jewels  do  not  constitute 
a  great  lady :  that  true  greatness  is  not  such 
as  can  be  exhibited  to  the  vulgar  eye.  Besides, 
it  is  only  to  the  shallowest  mind  that  it  occurs 
to  suppose  that  there  is  any  less  distance 
between  God  and  the  largest  man,  than 
between  God  and  the  smallest  child. 

But,  so  far,  we  have  been  only  meeting  the 
objections  of  those  with  whom  the  offence  of 
the  manger  has  not  yet  ceased.  It  is  time  we 
were  trying  to  see  the  real  meaning  and  value 
of  the  sign.  1.  Child-life  is  nearest  heaven. 
Measured  by  bigness,  physical  and  intellectual, 
it  is  farthest  from  the  empyrean.  But  the 
measures   of  heaven,    remember,    are    not 
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measures  of  bigness ;  and  according  to  the 
measures  of  heaven,  child-life  is  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  humanity,  but  clear  at 
the  top.  2.  The  sign  is  most  appropriate, 
because  it  makes  it  evident  that  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  meets  us  at  the  extreoiity  of  our 
weakness  and  helplessness.  8.  One  thought 
more.  The  swaddling  clothes  and  the  manger 
were  the  sign  of  our  Lord's  humiliation. 
They  stood  for  the  whole  course  of  self-denial 
which  marked  that  Holy  Life  throughout, 
until  the  cruel  cross  finished  what  the  lowly 
manger  had  begun.  Now,  this  self-abnegation 
was  the  special  signature  of  heaven  in  the  life 
of  Jesus.  Not  His  miracles.  The  great 
revealing  was  the  revealing  of  the  Father's 
love.— Rev.  J.  M.  Gibson,  D.D.,  in  *'  Tlw 
Sunday  MagaziTie." 

ENOCH'S  WALK  WITH  GOD. 

And  Enoch  walked  with   God :    and  he 
was  not ;  for  God  took  him. — Gen.  v.  24. 

SoMETruES,  in  the  dry  Old  Testament 
catalogues  of  names  and  places,  occur  short 
astonishing  sentences  which  lift  up  the  soul 
to  the  Infinite,  or  thrill  us  as  ^vith  celestial 
music,  or  flash  upon  our  higher  vision  as 
when  great  diamonds  suddenly  flash  upon  the 
excavators  in  the  subterranean  galleries  and 
gravels  of  Eimberley  and  Golconda — ^sentences 
which  like  spiritual  diamonds  shine  upon  you 
more  brightly  than  the  Eohinoor,  or  the 
great  Orleans  star  now  exhibited  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  until  you 
wonder  that  so  much  splendour  can  shine 
from  an  object  comparatively  so  minute. 
Four  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  this  shortest 
story.  1.  Enoch's  earthly  life  was  the 
shortest  in  the  patriarchal  series,  365  ycara  ; 
but  he  was  the  father  of  Methuselah,  the 
longest-lived  patriarch  of  them  all.  2.  Note, 
next,  that  Enoch  "  lived  365  years  "  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  wicked  antediluvian  ages, 
and  was  faithful  throughout  that  evil  time. 
We  think  it  a  long  life  for  a  man  to  spend 
well — in  one  prolonged,  deliberate  choice  of 
truth  and  righteousness — for  one  century. 
But  Enoch  '*  walked  with  God  "  for  865  years 
—that  is,  through  a  course  of  time  equal  to 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  until  now. 
As  if  a  man  had  lived  purely,  justly, 
courageously,  beneficially,  through  three 
centuries  and  a  half— through  the  reigns  of 
all  theTudors  (of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Maiy,  Elizabeth),  of  aU  the  Stuarts,  James  L, 


Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  then 
through  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges,  until 
now — all  the  while  vigorously  taking  the 
right  side,  and  suffering  for  it,  in  politics,  in 
common  Ufe,  and  in  religion  and  morals. 
What  a  trial  of  any  man's  character  this 
would  have  been !  Many  of  us  succumb  under 
the  temptations  of  a  single  reign,  and  conform 
to  triumphant  iniquity,  or  religious  formalism, 
or  learn  to  be  silent  and  prudent  in  testimony, 
even  at  the  end  of  a  tenth  part  of  Enoch's 
lifetime.  8.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  point 
in  om'  short  biography.  Enoch  walked  with 
God. 

Man,  the  lord  of  nature,  is  created  and 
designed  to  live  in  three  elements :  First,  in 
close  relation  with  the  dead  material  world ; 
second,  in  close  relation  with  the  more  or 
less  intelligent  animal  and  human  world; 
and  third,  in  close  relation  with  the  spiritual 
world — ^with  God  his  Maker,  with  whom  he  is 
to  walk — and  through  Him  with  the  spiritual 
realms  above  Him. 

But  let  us  now  come  nearer  home,  and  try 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  these  words,  walking 
with  God,  as  applied  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  As  in  every  age  of  the  world,  the 
essential  meaning  of  this  phrase  resolves  itself 
into — (1)  an  effort  of  thought  God  ward,  as  the 
flower  turns  to  the  sun;  (2)  an  effort  of 
feeling  after  communion  ;  (3)  an  effort  of  the 
will  in  active  obedience. — Bev.  E.  Whits,  in 
"  The  Christian  World  FulpiL" 

THE  BLIND  SPOT. 

Having  no  part  dark. — Luke  xi.  86. 

Many  men  are  wholly  blind  concerning 
spiritual  realities,  and  many  believers  see  but 
imperfectiy,  intermittently,  partially.  Of 
these  latter  we  now  propose  to  speak.  We 
notice : 

I.  The  fact  of  this  partial  appkeoia* 
TiON  OF  Divine  tkuth.  We  all  know  how 
common  it  is  for  men  to  have  a  large  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  yet  to  have 
dark  parts  in  their  understanding  and  heart. 
1.  We  see  tiiis  limitation  of  view '  in  the 
system  of  doctrine  held  by  various  believers. 
At  this  very  moment  some  weakness  or  fault 
of  our  nature  may  be  making  us  blind  to 
glorious  aspects  of  the  Christian  creed.  But, 
again :  2.  We  see  this  limitation  of  view  in 
the  conception  of  duty  formed  by  various 
believois.     We  all    know    Christians  who, 
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whilst  unexceptionable  in  many  respects,  yet 
suffer  from  an  unaccountable  inadequacy  of 
view  in  regard  to  specific  morals  and  given 
branches  of  duty.  Very  defective  Ib  their 
conception  of  justice,  of  charity,  of  temper- 
ance, of  honesty,  of  humanity. 

II.  The  causes  of  this  pa&tial  illu- 
mination. What  is  the  reason  that  Christian 
men  fail  to  see  the  whole  truth,  that  they 
lapse  into  deplorable  errors,  that  they  over- 
look directions  and  duties  as  dear  to  others  as 
the  noon-day  ?  Is  the  reason  to  be  found  in 
some  necessary  limitation  of  the  moral  sense  ? 
No  man  may  comprehend  the  truth  as  a 
philosopher,  but  every  man  may  discern  the 
moral  law  in  aU  its  versatility  of  wide  reaching 
and  delicate  applications.  The  question 
arises,  then,  How  may  we  ii]jure  the  eyes  of 
our  moral  understanding  ?  1.  It  may  be  done 
by  pi  ide.  It  is  difficult — ^nay,  it  S&  impossible, 
to  see  the  fulness  of  the  truth  if  we  allow  the 
warpingd  and  discolourations  of  vanity,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  prejudice.  Pride  easily  blinds 
us  to  the  truths  which  most  deeply  and 
immediately  concern  us.  2.  It  may  be  done 
by  insincerity.  "  If  thine  eye  be  single  thy 
whole  body  diall  be  full  of  light. "  If  we  have 
no  other  desire  than  to  know  and  to  do  God's 
will,  the  whole  field  of  life  and  duty  shall  be 
illuminated,  but  any  sympathy  or  aim  which 
contradicts  the  glory  of  God  injures  our 
faculty  of  vision,  and  leads  us  into  false  ways. 
The  love  of  money  is  a  cause  of  blindness, 
creating  strange  refractions,  distortions,  and 
eclipses.  3.  It  may  be  done  by  disobedience. 
To  be  faithless  to  the  truth  we  apprehend  is 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  our  understanding. 

III.  The   evil    significance   of  this 

DEFEGTIYB  ENLIGHTENMENT*      1.    It  destroys 

peace.  The  perfect  peace  which  is  the 
privilege  of  God's  children  is  made  impossible 
by  these  dark  places.  2.  It  maims  character. 
Some  little  while  ago  I  noticed  a  tree  planted 
at  the  sunny  end  of  a  house,  and  there  the 
blossoms  were  large  and  beautiful.  It  was  a 
feast  to  the  eyas,  but  some  of  the  branches 
were  trained  round  the  comer,  where  they  got 
so  much  less  of  the  sun,  and  the  difference 
was  wonderful.  The  blossoms  here  were 
starved  and  sad,  and  there  was  the  least 
promise  of  fruit ;  same  root,  same  stem,  but 
whilst  one  part  of  the  tree  was  in  the  full 
glorious  light,  the  other  branches  were  in  the 
shade.  Ah !  brethren,  it  is  thus  in  character. 
3.  It  implies  peril.  Here,  where  our  mind  is 
confused,    our    conscience    hesitating,     our 


feeling  morbid,  our  will  inoperative,  ihe  great 
danger  of  life  lies.  The  devil  plays  for  the 
blind  spot,  and  if  there  is  such  a  defect  in  our 
spirit,  sooner  or  later  he  brings  us  into 
trouble. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  walk  in  the  full  light, 
to  have  our  whole  soul  instructed  and 
luminous.  There  is  in  nature  a  mollusc  with 
eleven  thousand  eyes,  and  as  the  shell  grows 
the  eyes  will  still  multiply.  Surely,  men 
ought  to  be  full  of  eyes,  of  inspirations, 
perceptions,  sensibilities,  so  that  they  may 
realize  truly  and  happily  the  vast  bright 
universe  of  which  they  are  the  heirs. — Rev. 
W.  L.  Watkinson,  in  '*The  WeOeya 
Church  Jteeard.** 

THE  ENTHRONED  SERVANT  CHRIST. 

We  have  such  an  High  Priest,  who  is  set 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens :  a  minister  of  the 
sanctuary. — Heb.  viiL  1.  2. 

A  LITTLE  consideration  will  show  that  we 
have  in  these  words  two  strikingly  different 
representations  of  our  Lord's  heavenly  state. 
In  the  one  He  is  regarded  as  seated  "  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty."  In 
the  other  He  is  regarded  as  being,  notwith- 
standing that  session,  ''a  minister  of  the 
sanctuary " ;  performing  priestly  functions 
there.  Reigning  He  serves ;  serving  He 
reigns. 

I.  Note  then,  first,  the  seated  Christ. 
*  *  We  have  a  High  Priest  who  " — to  translate 
a  little  more  closely — **  has  taken  His  seat  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  heavens."  "Majesty"  ia  a  singular 
expression  or  paraphrasis  for  God.  It  is  used 
once  again  in  this  letter,  and  seems  probably 
to  have  been  derived  by  the  writer  from  the 
Rabbinical  usage  of  his  times,  when,  as  we 
know,  a  certain  misplaced,  and  yet  most 
natural,  reverential,  or  perhaps  superstitious 
awe,  made  men  unwilling  to  name  the  mighty 
Name,  and  inclined  rather  to  fall  back  upon 
other  forms  of  speech  to  express  it.  We  have 
a  High  Priest  who,  in  His  Manhood,  in  which 
He  is  knit  to  us,  hath  taken  His  seat  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
heavens. 

Then,  again,  remember  that  whilst  in  such 
representations  as  this  we  have  to  do  with 
realities  set  forth  under  the  symbols  of  time 
and  place,  there  is  yet  a  profound  sense  in 
which  that  session  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  proclaims  both  the  localization  of 
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His  present  corporeal  Iminanity  and  the 
ubiquity  of  His  presence.  For  what  w  "  the 
right  hand  of  God"!  VThat  is  it  bnt  the  • 
manifestation  of  His  energies,  the  foi-th- 
putting  of  His  power  t  And  where  is  that  but 
everywhere,  where  He  makes  Himself  known  ? 
Wheresoever  Divine  activity  is  manifested, 
there  is  Jesus  Christ.  And  thus  both  the  awful 
majestic  idea  of  Omnipresence,  and  the  no  less 
majestic  idea  of  the  present  localization  in 
place  of  the  glorified  Christ,  are  taught  us  in 
the  text. 

And  what  is  the  deepest  meaning  of  it  all  ? 
'What  means  that  majestic  session  at  "the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  "  ?  If  we  translate  the 
symbol  into  colder  words,  it  means  that  deep 
repose,  which,  like  the  Divine  rest  after 
creation,  is  not  for  recuperation  of  exhausted 
powers,  but  is  the  sign  of  an  accomplished 
purpose  and  achieved  task,  a  share  in  the 
sovereignty  of  heaven,  and  the  wielding  of  the 
•energies  of  Deity — ^rest,  royalty,  and  power 
belong  now  to  the  Man  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 

II.  Note,  secondly,  the  servant  Christ. 
^*  A  minister  of  the  sanctuary,*'  says  my  text. 
Now  the  word  employed  here  for  **  minister," 
«nd  which  I  have  ventured  variously  to  trans- 
late servant,  means  one  who  discharges  some 
public  official  act  of  service,  either  to  God  or 
man,  and  it  is  especially,  though  by  no  means 
exclusively,  employed  in  reference  to  the 
service  of  a  ministering  priest. 

The  allusion  in  the  second  portion  of  my 
text  is  plainly  enough  to  the  ritual  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  the  High 
Priest  once  a  year  went  into  the  Holy  Place  ; 
and  tliere,  in  the  presence  of  God  throned 
between  the  cherubim,  by  the  offering  of  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice,  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  Thus,  says  our  writer,  that 
throned  and  sovereign  Man  who,  in  token  of 
His  accomplished  work,  and  in  the  participa- 
tion of  Deity,  sits  hard  by  the  throne  of 
Crod,  is  yet  ministering  at  one  and  the  same 
time  within  the  veU,  and  presenting  the  might 
of  His  own  sacrifice.  Our  salvation  is  not  so 
seciured  by  the  death  upon  the  cross  as  to 
make  needless  the  life  beside  the  throne. 

But  beyond  that,  may  I  remind  you  that  my 
text,  though  not  in  its  direct  bearing,  yet  in 
its  implication,  sugggests  to  us  other  ways  in 
which  the  rest  of  Christ  is  full  of  activity. 
"  I  am  among  you  as  He  that  serveth, "  is  true 
for  the  heavenly  glory  of  the  exalted  Lord  . 
•quite  as  much  as  for  the  lowly  humiliation  of 


His  life  upon  earth.  The  glorified  Christ  is 
a  ministering  Christ.  In  us,  on  us,  for  us  He 
works,  in  all  the  activities  of  His  exalted 
repose,  as  truly  and  more  mightily  than  He 
did  when  here  He  helped  the  weaknesses  and 
healed  the  sicknesses,  and  soothed  the  sorrows 
and  supplied  the  wants,  and  washed  the  feet 
of  a  handful  of  poor  men. 

He  has  gone  up  on  high,  but  in  His  rest  He 
works.  He  is  on  the  throne,  but  in  His 
royalty  He  serves. 

III.  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  let  me 
point  to  one  or  two  of  the  practical  lessons 
OF  SUCH  thoughts  AS  THESE.  They  have  a 
bearing  on  the  three  categories  of  past, 
present,  future.  1.  For  the  past  a  seaL  For 
what  can  be  greater,  what  can  afford  a  firmer 
foundation  for  us  sinfUl  men  to  rest  our  con- 
fidence upon  than  the  death  of  which  the 
recompense  was  that  the  Man  who  died  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe?  Brethren, 
an  ascended  Christ  forces  us  to  believe 
in  an  atoning  Christ.  2.  Again,  this  double 
representation  of  my  text  is  a  strength 
for  the  present.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is 
mighty  enough  to  draw  men's  desires  and  fix 
solid  reasonable  thought  and  love  upon  that 
awful  future,  except  the  belief  that  Christ  is 
there.  But  with  Christ  in  the  heavens  the 
heavens  become  the  home  of  our  hearts.  See 
Christ,  and  He  interprets,  dwindles,  and  yet 
ennobles  the  world  and  life.  8.  Lastly,  such 
a  vision  gives  us  a  prophecy  for  the  future. 
Thert  is  the  measure  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature. — Rev.  A«  Maolarsn,  D.D. 
iii  "  Tht  Freeman,** 

THE  OPEN  WINDOWS. 

His  windows  being  open  in  his  chamber 
toward  Jerusalem. — Dak.  vi.  10. 

The  open  window  assists  our  thoughts.  As 
they  take  wing  into  the  broad  expanse,  the}* 
gain  freedom  and  enlargement ;  just  as  a  bird 
imprisoned  in  a  room  flings  itself  with  a  thrill 
of  song  into  the  free  air  and  sunshine.  Sitting 
there,  his  mind  could  spurn  the  limitations  of 
space  and  time.  The  favour  or  displeasure  of 
the  Persian  king  mattered  but  little  to  him 
The  chamber  of  life  with  some  of  us  may 
seem  poor  and  straitened  enough,  but  Grod 
has  given  us  windows  in  it  with  a  distant  out- 
look upon  brighter  and  fairer  scenes. 
And  these  windows  we  must  keep  open,  and 
sit  at  them,  or  kneel  at  them,  forgetting  the 
loneliness  and  weariness  of  Babylon's  exile  in 
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the  prospect  of  some  fair  Jerusalem  of  joy, 
and  love,  and  faith.  I.  First  and  foremost  of 
those  ¥rindowed  outlooks  with  which  God  has 
so  graciously  endowed  us,  is  that  of  Faith. 
The  prophet  said  he  '*  saw  visions  of  God/' 
and  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  through  this 
window  of  faith,  because  through  it  eternal 
realities  become  as  though  they  were  present. 
Other  windows  may  become  closed  or  dim  ; 
the  more  reason  why  we  should  keep  steady 
and  bright  this  blessed  outlook  of  faith  into 
things  spiritual  and  eternal,  II.  There  is 
another  window  through  which  the  soul  may 
look  out  upon  the  ideal  and  the  fair ;  and 
that  is  the  window  of  Hope.  The  natural 
attitude  of  the  human  soul  is  an  expectant 
one,  Hope  is  an  important  element  in  the 
Christian  life.  Life  will  go  merrily  on  under 
the  power  of  a  sunbeam  on  a  distuit  spot  in 
the  path.  Through  the  window  of  hope  we 
see  the  breaking  of  a  golden  dawn  upon  the 
distant  prospect ;  the  narrow  chamber  of 
earthly  circumstances  gives  place  to  sweeter 
possibilities,  which  may  become  present 
realities  under  the  transforming  influence  of 
Christian  hope.  III.  Then  there  is  the 
window  of  Memory.  It  may  be  that  Daniel 
was  not  unmindful  of  this  outlook  into  past 
scenes  and  associations.  To  be  often  at  the 
window  of  memory  keeps  the  heart  young 
amid  the  ageing  and  withering  influences  of 
the  present— Bev.  G,  Ohlbon,  in  **  ThA 
Sunday  at  Home." 

NAILS. 

2  Chbok.  liL  9. 

Kow  at  first,  perhaps,  there  does  not  seem  to 
you  anything  remarkable  about  these  words. 
And  yet,  when  we  think  of  it,  is  it  not  very 
interesting  that  the  historian  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  mentioning  the  nails 
at  all  ?  He  had  so  much  else  to  tell  about — 
the  groat  porch,  and  the  ceiling  overlaid  with 
fine  gold,  and  the  two  cherubims  of  image 
work,  and  the  vail  of  blue  and  purple  and 
crimson  and  fine  linen ;  and  yet  there,  in 
the  very  middle  of  his  description  of  these 


splendours,  he  stops  to  tell  us  the  weight  of 
the  nails.  1.  And  our  first  lesson  is  very 
clear.  It  is  that  the  smallest  things  are  of 
use  in  God's  service.  Nails  are  very  small ; 
perhaps  they  seem  to  you  very  unimportant 
things,  and  yet  how  much  they  do !  They  fasten 
together  the  great  beams  which,  without  such 
fastening,  would  be  useless.  And  so,  in- 
significant though  in  themselves  they  are, 
nails  have  something  to  say  to  those  children 
who  are  always  imagining  that  because  they 
are  small  and  weak  they  can  do  nothing  for 
God.  '*  Wait  till  I  am  older  and  stronger," 
a  boy  or  a  girl  says  to  his  teacher,  ''and 
then,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  of  some  use."  2. 
But  secondly,  nails,  to  be  really  useftd,  must 
be  good  nails ;  and  we,  if  we  are  to  please  God 
and  help  others,  must  first  of  all  be  good  our- 
selves. You  all  know  what  makes  a  good 
nail.  It  must  have  a  good  head  and  a  sharp 
point,  and  be  straight  and  bright,  not  crooked 
or  rusty.  And  it  is  conditions  very  like 
these  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  childr 
Just  as  the  clever  workman  gradually  makes 
the  nail  with  all  its  parts  complete,  so  your 
parents  and  teachers  are  day  by  day  trying  to 
mould  and  fashion  and  polish  you,  to  give 
you  good  heads  and  sharp  points.  3.  But 
the  nails  have  a  third  lesson.  Nails  to  be 
useful  must  be  good,  and  they  must  also  be 
in  their  right  places.  A  nail  in  the  wrong 
place  not  only  does  no  good,  it  does  much 
harm.  How  it  destroys  the  wood  1  How  it 
tears  everything  that  touches  it !  4.  And 
then,  lastly,  look  again  at  the  nails  used  in 
the  building  of  the  temple.  What  kind  of 
nails  were  they  ?  They  were  golden  nails 
Nothing  else  was  good  enough  for  God's 
service.  The  nails  had  to  be  just  the  veiy 
best  nails  possible,  not  brass,  not  iron,  but 
gold.  So  with  us.  It  will  not  do  for  any 
boy  or  girl  to  say,  **  Oh,  I'm  good  enough,  I 
don't  see  the  need  of  being  any  better ;  I'm 
quite  content !"  But  God  is  not  content. 
He  wants  you  to  be  not  only  good  boys  and 
girls,  but  best  boys  and  girls— golden  like 
the  Temple  nails.— Rev.  G.  Milligan  B.D., 
in  **  Morning  £ay9." 


The  Kenobis. — On  the  mysterious  subject  of  **  Ghiist's  Knowledge/'  Preben- 
dary Bassett  writes  an  article  in  The  Churchman  dealing  with  the  Eenosis, 
that  voluntary  humiliation  and  limitation  of  infinity  which  human  faculties 
strive  in  vain  to  comprehend.  Mf.  Bassett  explains  that,  as  Christ  had  two 
ivills,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  so  in  Him  were  two  knowledges^  the  one 
pertaining  to  the  Divine,  and  the  other  to  the  human  nature,  never  mixed, 
and  each  operating  in  its  own  sphere.  By  collecting  the  passages  in  the 
Gospels  where  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  distinctly  referred  to,  its  character 
is  in  some  degree  expressed.  Of  the  statement  in  Luke  ii.  52,  a  modified 
interpretation  is  given,  viz.,. that  it  embodies  the  impressions  of  an  ordinary 
observer,  who  noticed  the  development  of  the  physical  frame  and  the 
increasing  evidence  of  the  mental  abilities.  And  the  limitation  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  Last  Day  (Mark  xiii.  32)  is  understood  to  signify  that  the 
exact  date  of  the  great  consummation  was  not  entrusted  by  the  Father  to  be 
revealed  even  by  the  Son.  And  as  to  the  Eenosis,  what  He  laid  aside  was 
"  the  form  of  God,"  the  external  and  intelligible  tokens  of  the  Deity,  not,  of 
course,  the  essence  or  the  attributes  thereof,  of  which  knowledge  is  an 
integral  quality.  In  these  investigations  into  Divine  secrets  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  says  the  writer,  may  be  regarded  as  the  safest  guide.  What  goes 
beyond  this  dogmatic  expression  of  faith  is  considered  for  the  most  part 
imwarranted  speculation. 

Thb  Usb  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. — Dr.  Stanley  Leathes, 
in  The  Churchman,  assumes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
our  Lord's  verdict  on  any  given  question  is  final,  and  that  the  opinions  of  the 
writers  therein  are  entitled  at  least  to  as  much  credit  as  the  conjectures  of 
modem  critics.  He  then  examines  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
used  (1)  by  the  Evangelists,  (2)  by  the  writers  of  the  Epistles,  and  (3)  by 
Christ  Himself.  (1)  From  this  inquiry  he  gathers  that  the  Evangelists 
regarded  the  earlier  Scriptures  "  as  something  special  and  peculiar,  possessed 
of  a  meaning  independent  of  any  reference  to  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
only  receiving  the  fulness  of  that  meaning  in  the  events  which  they  recorded." 
Hence  the  conclusion  is  either  that  the  writers  really  foretold  future  events, 
or  that  they  spoke  words  which  were  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have 
future  application.  (2)  The  Apostles  looked  beyond  the  historical  circum- 
stances of  the  Old  Testament,  and  treated  these  as  intended  for  individual 
edification,  and  emphasized  the  words  of  Scripture  as  used  with  purpose,  and 
not  at  hap-hazard.  (3)  Christ  rests  upon  Scripture  as  an  authority  by  which 
He  acknowledged  Himself  bound,  and  which  even  the  devil  {*^  perhaps  in 
those  days  not  so  acute  and  learned  as  modem  criticism  has  enabled  him  to 
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become  ")  could  not  dispute.  Many  historical  details  He  expressly  endorses ; 
He'does  not  regard  them  as  mythical  details  useful  for  illustration,  but  as 
authentic  accounts  of  occurrences  which  really  happened ;  and  He  acknow- 
ledges the  predictions  of  Scripture  as,  in  some  sort,  a  guide  to  His  own  career. 

Exegesis. — Exegesis  differs  from  exposition  in  being  scholarly  and 
critical  in  distinction  from  explanation  which  is  popular,  adapted  to  pulpit 
and  class  use.  The  validity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture  cannot  be  settled 
by  subjectiye  tests  alone,  but  must  be  learned  by  the  diligent  use  of  critical 
appliances.  Hence  comes  the  utility  of  careful  and  sound  exegesis. 
According  to  Dr.  Marvin  B.  Vincent,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.,  the  characteristics  of  such  exegesis  are 
five  in  number.  1.  It  is  necessary,  because,  owing  to  changes  of  language, 
local  colouring,  historical  and  geographical  allusions,  &c.,  the  modem  reader 
cannot,  unassisted,  understand  the  import  and  bearing  of  the  various 
writings  of  which  the  Bible  consists.  2.  It  is  critical.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
Bible  cleared  from  the  dSbris  of  false  interpretation  and  unwarranted 
assumption,  we  must  apply  to  its  text  the  canons  of  philology,  history, 
and  grammar.  But  for  unfolding  the  Divine  element  the  spiritual  faculties 
must  co-operate  with  the  critical.  Applied  separately  they  are  liable  to 
gross  error ;  combined  discreetly  and  reverently^  they  elicit  the  truth.  8. 
It  is  progressive,  as  revelation  itself  is  progressive,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
the  later  developments  of  modem  civilization,  science,  missionary  enter- 
prise, &c.,  all  of  which  are  new  revelations  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  earlier  stages,  which  devout  criticism  displays.  4.  It  must  be  modest 
and  patient,  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  things  which  it  cannot 
explain.  5.  It  must  be  courageous  and  candid,  not  ashamed  to  correct 
preconceived  opinions,  but  content  to  arrive  at  the  author's  meaning, 
whether  it  agree  with  the  student's  sentiments  or  not.  Dr.  Vincent  asserts 
roundly  that  the  Scriptures,  creeds  and  confessions  notwithstanding,  are 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  provided  they  are  read  with  the 
inner  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  interpreted  according  to  the 
canons  of  a  reverent  exegesis. 

The  Fifty-first  Psaiih:  Who  wbotb  it? — Most  ordinary  Christians 
would  be  very  loth  to  dissociate  this  penitential  utterance  from  the  event 
in  David's  life  to  which  it  has  been  commonly  applied.  Its  historical  setting 
gives  it  a  power  and  an  explanation  which  a  mere  congregational  hymn 
could  never  possess.  Canons  Cheyne  and  Driver  unhesitatingly  deny  the 
Davidic  authorship,  asserting  that  it  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
by  some  lyric  poet  in  Exilic  times.  This  position  is  traversed  by  a  writer 
in  The  Baptist  Magasine^  who  with  much  vigour  upholds  the  traditional 
view,  and,  entering  into  detail,  shows  that  the  expressions  against  which 
exception  has  been  taken  are  quite  consistent  with  this  opinion.  He  adds 
that  the  opposite  theory  may  be  "  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  but  does  not 
commend  itself  either  to  the  reason  or  the  heart." 
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F&ODiOAL  Love  fob  thb  Pbodigaii  Son. — As  an  illustration,  of  the 
value  of  verbal  criticism  in  the  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  may  aotice 
a  striking  sermon  just  issued  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  deduces  an  exhibition 
of  God's  overflowing  love  toward  the  returning  sinner  from  the  use  of  the 
verb  KaT€<l>LX'qcr€v,  **  kissed  him  much,**  **  kissed  him  eagerly  **  (Luke  xv.  20), 
a  meaning  possessed  by  the  compound  verb. 

Gbnbsis  and  the  Documentaby  Hypothesis.  —  Mr.  J.  S.  Bryan 
reviews  Dr.  Murphy's  "  Commentary  on  Genesis  "  in  the  American  Lutheran 
Quarterly  Beview.  The  commentator  adopts  the  documentary  hypothesis, 
holding  that  Moses  made  use  of  some  eleven  authorities  in  the  composition 
or  compilation  of  the  Book.  Mr.  Bryan  deems  the  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  weak  and  unconvincing,  supporting  his  contention  by  the  opinion 
of  Lange  and  his  annotator,  who  opine  that  the  exegetical  distinction  in  the 
Divine  name  has  been  carried  to  an  unwarranted  extent,  and  made  to  bear 
inferences  which  it  is  unable  reasonably  to  support.  The  Mosaic  authorship 
of  Genesis  is  conflrmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  world, 
including  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  continued  to  modem  times.  The 
opposite  hypothesis  is  open  to  the  following  objections  :  1.  Moses  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him.  2.  The  distinction  in  the 
Divine  names  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  used  the 
appellations  accordingly  as  he  wished  to  convey  the  notion  of  the  universal 
God  or  the  covenant  God.  3.  Logical,  grammatical,  and  historical  considera- 
tions prove  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Genesis.  4.  The  results  of  the 
disintegrating  view,  if  applied  similarly  to  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
would  reduce  the  whole  to  a  jumble  of  confused  fragments,  which  no  two 
critics  would  arrange  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Lost  Teubes  of  Isbael. — ^The  craze  for  discoveri&g  what  are 
called  "  The  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel "  has  evoked  a  literature  of  immense 
extent,  and  ranging  from  puerile  theories  to  recondite  research.  An  article 
in  the  American  Lutheran  Qua/rterly  Beview  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Boland  takes  a 
different  view  from  that  usually  found  in  writings  on  this  favourite  subject. 
This  theorizer  considers  that  Judah  alone  was  guilty  of  crucifying  the  Christ, 
and  is  now  suffering  its  punishment ;  and  that  Israel,  ten-tribed,  is  some- 
where enjoying  the  blessings  promised  to  her  in  prophecy.  This  "some- 
where" signifies  the  various  localities  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race^the 
lineal  descendants  6i  Isaac — are  found.  These  tribes  are  supposed  to  have 
migrated  from  Assyria  to  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  changed  language, 
customs,  physical  peculiarities,  and  become  in  process  of  time  Teutons,  ^e 
theory  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  prophetic  blessings  of  Jacob  and 
Moses  with  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  eight  chief  nations  of  Europe. 
The  hypothesis  above  stated  has  been  started  by  two  writers  in  America, 
pursuing  their  investigations  independently,  and  arriving  substantially  at  the 
same  conclusion.  The  matter  is  curious.  Has  it  a  leg  to  stand  upon  ?  and 
will  it  bear  impartial  criticism  ? 

G  2 
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St.  John's  Gospbl. — ^There  are  two  articles  in  late  numbers  of  the 
Amerioan  Sunday  School  Times  which  treat  of  questions  connected  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  first  is  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher,  and  asks  the  question, 
"  Does  it  profess  to  be  by  St.  John  ?  "  "  There  can  be  no  doubt/'  he  replies, 
"  that  the  book  itself  impUes  that  it  was  written  by  St.  John,  though  the 
author,  from  modesty,  withholds  his  name,  and  expresses  his  individuality 
only  by  periphrasis.  No  pseudepigraphic  writer  ever  took  such  elaborate 
means  to  create  a  false  impression  of  authorship.  If  the  writer  did  this, 
he  devised  an  unworthy  trick,  which  would  be  utterly  alien  from  the  spirit 
which  he  exhibits  throughout  the  work.  If  it  was  composed  by  John's 
disciples  after  their  master's  death,  why  did  they  use  a  circumlocution  in 
speaJdng  of  him,  instead  of  giving  his  name  openly,  without  disguise?" 
The  second  article  deals  with  this  Gospel  as  *'  a  book  for  its  time.'"  Professor 
Porter  points  out  that  St.  John  adapts  his  message  to  his  audience.  The 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  convinced  their  hearers  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah — St.  Paul  delivered  Christianity  from  legalism ;  St.  John  satisfied 
the  desire  of  Hellenism  for  a  revelation  of  God  by  presenting  Jesus  as  the 
Word  of  God.  He  announces,  ''  There  in  that  truly  human  life  is  the  Logos 
for  which  you  have  been  searching  far  off"  ;  not  a  mere  ideal,  but  a  human 
Christ,  whom  he  had  seen  and  known.  Thus,  John's  mission  was  to  teach 
a  real  faith  in  a  living  person,  in  whom  believers  could  see  and  know  God, 
through  whom  "  the  Divine  light  and  life  are  perfectly  imparted,  and  the 
spirit's  needs  perfectly  satisfied." 

The  Johannban  Contboversy.  By  Professor  W.  Sanday,  D.D.  (The 
Exipositor), — The  point  now  arrived  at  is  the  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
the  Synoptics.  Measured  by  this  standard,  six  grounds  of  discrepancy  are 
maintained :  (1)  That  Christ's  ministry  is  laid  in  Judaea ;  (2)  that  it  lasted 
two  and  a  half  years ;  (3)  that  the  crucifixion  is  assigned  to  Nisan  14th 
instead  of  15th  ;  (4)  that  the  hours  of  the  day  are  differently  reckoned  ;  (5) 
that  the  history  is  wanting  in  progression,  especially  on  the  point  of  our 
Lord's  declaration  of  Messiahship ;  (6)  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  general 
heightening  of  His  claims.  Objections  one  and  two  are  shown  to  be  ground- 
less, as  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  our  Lord  very  frequently 
sojourned  in  Judaea,  the  accounts  of  the  Synoptists  being  incomplete,  and 
their  chronology  entirely  defective.  As  regards  the  third  plea,  Professor 
Sanday,  while  owning  that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  either  theory, 
is  now  inclined  to  hold  that  the  Synoptics'  supper  is  the  Paschal  meal ;  that 
the  phrase  ''  to  eat  the  Passover  "  may,  as  Edersheim  affirms,  be  applied  not 
merely  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  but  also  to  all  the  sacrifices  of  this  feast, 
especially  to  the  Chagigah,  or  peace-offering  brought  on  Nisan  15th  (John 
xviii.  28),  and  irapaxrKtm^  rov  vaxrxoL  may  mean  **  Friday  in  Paschal  week  " 
quite  as  well  as  the  ''  day  of  preparation  for  the  Passover."  The  discrepancy 
in  the  reckoning  of  time  must  await  further  elucidation,  none  of  the  solutions 
offered  being  quite  satisfactory.  As  to  the  <'  deep-seated  difference  respecting 
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the  whole  course  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,"  of  which  Schurer( For ^ro^  63-65) 
has  made  a  strong  point,  Dr.  Sanday  shows  (1)  that  it  is  not  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  facts,  as  the  first  Apostles  were  very  far  from  believing 
all  that  Messiahship  implied,  and  Christ's  own  reserve  is  as  marked  in  St. 
John  as  in  the  Synoptics ;  and  (2)  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  tendency 
to  foreshorten  which  characterizes  the  action  of  memory  exercised  over  a  long 
interval.  This  may  account  for  some  antedating  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  writer  seeing  facts  in  the  hght  of  the  ideas  that  possessed 
him*  And  doubtless  he  "  gives  us  a  portrait  of  Christ  which  is  all  divinity  ** 
— ^the  outcome  of  half  a  lifetime's  meditation  upon  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  the  stupendous  results  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  spirit  and 
name  of  Jesus.  But  the  Synoptists  "  have  really  the  same  substratum,  the 
same  underlying  ideas,  as  the  Fourth  Gospel.  They  are  not  one  whit  less 
ChristO'Centric"  and  if  they  do  not  expressly  state  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Logos,  yet  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  their  Epistles  imply  the  doctrine  or  take 
it  for  granted,  a  fact  which  "  brings  us  back  very  near  to  the  foundation- 
head  of  all  Christian  doctrine.'* 

The  Mibacles  op  Christ.  By  the  Very  Eev.  G.  A.  Chadwick,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Armagh  {The  Expositor). — The  attempt  to  eliminate  the  super- 
natural from  Christianity  while  retaining  its  ethical  forces,  to  accept  Christ 
and  His  marvellous  teaching,  and  yet  to  reject  His  miraculous  actions,  is 
shown  to  be  preposterous  and  futile.  The  supernatural  is  not  a  mythical 
adjunct,  but  the  very  essence  of  the  life  and  history  of  Jesus.  "The 
supernatural  Person  explains  the  supernatural  events.    The  true  key  to 

every  act  is  the  personaUty  of  the  actor To  the  supernatural  Christ 

the  miracles  are  natural ;  they  are  simply  good  works  which  He  shows 

All  this  "  (Christ's  character,  teaching,  actions,  and  moral  influence),  **  to  the 
unbeliever  in  spiritual  realities,  is  a  physical  product  of  natural  forces.  But 
then  the  evolution  of  Jesus  by  the  religious  influences  of  the  first  century  is 
a  far  greater  marvel  than  the  turning  of  water  into  wine.  And  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  supernatural  by  rejecting  some  five-and-thirty  incidents  which 
challenge  him  at  intervals  along  the  story."  As  to  miracles  contradicting 
what  scientists  call  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force,  Dr.  Chadwick 
answers,  first,  that  this  supposed  law  is  only  a  generalization  from  observa- 
tion of  similar  cases,  and  it  is  simply  begging  the  question  to  assume  that  no 
new  conditions  are  at  work  which  might  modify  this  routine ;  and  secondly, 
this  law  appUes  only  to  physical  forces,  and  not  to  thought,  conviction, 
volition.  In  Christ's  miracles,  even  in  the  raising  of  the  dead,  there  was  no 
creation  of  new  forces,  but  a  reassembling  or  rearranging  of  forces  already 
existing  by  a  transcendent  will-working  from  within  the  universe.  Hence 
come  the  conclusions:  (1)  that  the  miracles  are  not  contra-natural,  but 
certain  acts  which  transcend  the  eflects  of  natural  forces  wielded  by  merely 
human  energies ;  (2)  they  are  signs  of  ethical  importance  as  implying  and 
revealing  a  supernatural  Personage ;  and  (3)  they  are  only  known  to  be  real 
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when  conformable  to  the  life  aoid  teaching  of  Christ,  the  natural  works  of  & 
great  Worker, 

Jesus  Chbist  the  Gbeat  Subject  of  Pbofhbgy. — Commenting  on  the 
Eunuch's  question  in  Acts  viii.  34,  Dean  Payne  Smith,  in  the  Th6  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Magazine,  urges  that  the  purpose  of  prophecy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
denunciations  of  sin,  in  moral  lessons,  or  in  struggles  after  holiness,  but  in 
its  testimony  to  Jesus.  To  prepare  for  Christ's  advent,  to  bear  witness  to> 
His  divinity  and  His  work — this  was  the  real  scope  and  object  of  the 
prophets.  But  this  portion  of  the  Testament  was  a  closed  book  to  the  saints 
of  the  Jewish  Church  till  Christ  broke  the  seals  (Bev.  v.)  and  <'  opened  the 
book  by  fulfilling  it."  The  Dean  supports  his  position  by  discussing  Isa.  lii. 
and  the  following  chapters,  and  showing  their  Messianic  bearing.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  treatment,  but  the  idea  is  put  reasonably  and  forcibly,, 
and  must  have  weight  with  an  unprejudiced  reader,  if  such  is  to  be  found. 

The  Methodology  of  the  Higheb  Cbitigism  and  its  Alli£& 
DEMONSTBABLY  xmsoiENTiFic. — Dr.  Watts  bascs  his  article  in  The  Homiletic 
Beview  on  the  position  that  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  indeed  all  criticism 
that  denies  the  plenary,  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  violate  the  Baconian 
laws  relating  to  d  priori  arguments  and  induction.  The  Higher  Criticism^ 
he  says,  assumes  a  priori  that  miracle  in  any  shape  is  impossible.  Dr. 
Watts'  generalization  is  as  baseless  as  the  error  against  which  he  contends. 
Admitted  that  individuals  among  the  critics  are  unbelievers  in  the  super- 
natural, and  enemies  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  revelation,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  this  is  true  of  all  critics,  that  all  are  animated  by  an  ambition 
for  destruction  and  a  love  of  finding  flaws,  that  all  are  atheistical  or  irreve- 
rent. It  would  be  invidious  to  name  individuals,  but  we  could  point  ta 
many,  who  are  devout  believers,  whose  only  desire  is  to  present  the  Word  of 
God  free  from  accretions,  misinterpretations,  and  unwarranted  applications. 
These  do  not  consider  it  an  axiom  that  revelation  is  incredible.  Therefore 
Dr.  Watts'  assumption  fails  in  this  particular.  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
persists,  there  are  many  errors  short  of  this  displayed  in  the  present  day 
treatment  of  Scripture,  e,g.,  that  there  were  no  foreseen  conjunctures  that 
furnished  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  to  the  rational  creature  the 
presence  of  the  Creator;  or  that  the  economy  of  grace  is  based  upon 
natural  law,  to  which  principle  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  gives  the 
denial.  Another  indictment  against  the  Higher  Criticism  is,  that  it  signally 
fails  in  the  inductive  process,  that  its  conclusions  are  not  founded  on  a  full 
examination  of  all  the  phenomena  and  a  due  regard  to  proportion.  Explicit 
statements  in  ^  the  Bible  with  respect  to  inspiration  and  infalKbility  are 
minimized  or  set  aside,  while  apparent  discrepancies  or  moral  difficulties  are 
paraded  and  held  up  to  the  disparagement  of  the  sacred  text.  This,  it  is. 
argued,  is  not  scientific,  and,  if  substantiated,  is  a  valid  objection.  A  third 
postulate,  against  which  the  writer  protests,  is  that  the  intervention  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  demanded  by  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  transforms. 
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the  writers  into  mere  ''  automaton  compositors/'  as  Coleridge  calls  them. 
Bat  the  theory  is  misrepresented  in  this  assertion.  '*  It  assumes  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom  or  the  conscious  activity  of  the  inspired 
agent.  If  the  Spirit  breathed  into  the  lifeless  form  of  Adam  an  energy  that 
imparted  to  it  all  the  attributes  and  faculties  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  the  same  omnipotent  Spirit 
cannot  enter  into  the  very  penetralia  of  man's  spirit,  and  control  its 
thoughts  and  determine  its  volitions  ?  "  If  such  intimate  relationship,  he 
proceeds,  be  denied,  ''  it  must  be  manifest  that  there  is  no  room  for  His 
agency  in  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  or  in  the  origination  of  faith  or 
repentance."  But,  surely,  we  may  reverently  believe  in  this  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  without  holding  that  He  controlled  and  inspired  every  wtyrd  that 
the  sacred  authors  wrote.  The  cause  of  Biblical  criticism  is  not  served  by 
narrow  restrictions  and  assumptions  which  involve  more  difficulties  than 
they  solve. 

Monuments  and  Papybi  on  the  Hebrews  and  the  Exodus. — ^The 
Bev.  Camden  M.  Cobem,  Ph.D.,  discusses  this  subject  in  The  Homiletic 
Beview.  The  hopes  inspired  by  recent  Egyptian  researches  and  discoveries 
seem  doomed  to  disappointment  as  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  Exodus. 
At  one  time,  especially  some  five-and-forty  years  ago,  when  the  interpretation 
of  hieroglyphics  was  stil\  in  its  uncritical  infancy,  we  were  startled  by 
numerous  supposed  discoveries  of  documents  and  monuments  which  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  Exodus,  and  alluded  to  its  actors  and  events. 
Later  investigation  proved  the  ''  total  inanity  "  of  the  system  of  interpretation 
on  which  these  particulars  were  based.  Since  then  no  further  success  has 
attended  those  who  have  striven  to  find  the  history  of  Israel  in  Egyptian 
records.  Nor,  according  to  Dr.  Cobem,  is  there  any  hope  that  any  such 
history  will  ever  be  discovered  in  that  country.  The  writer  gives  reasons  for 
this  opinion,  which  seem,  unhappily,  to  be  conclusive.  The  Hebrews  had  no 
costly  sepulchres  in  Egypt,  and  certainly  would  not  have  put  inscriptions 
upon  them  if  they  had  possessed  them  ;  no  private  accounts  preserved  any 
notice  of  the  stranger  people,  nor  do  the  temple  deposits  or  the  native  tombs 
afford  any  help.  The  national  annals,  of  course,  which,  such  as  they  were, 
were  wholly  eulogistic,  could  not  be  expected  to  record  the  history  of  the 
plagues  or  the  defeat  at  the  Bed  Sea.  There  is  no  Waterloo  among  the 
pictures  of  battles  at  Versailles,  or  on  the  grand  tomb  of  Napoleon.  But  the 
absence  of  such  records  does  not  indicate  that  the  Israelites  were  never 
resident  in  Egypt.  Very  few  writings  of  that  age  have  been  preserved,  and 
these  remains  are  chiefly  found  in  temples  and  cemeteries.  If  silence  is  an 
argument  for  non-existence,  the  fact  that  the  Pyramids  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  might  be  taken  to  prove  that  they  were  not  built  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  migration ;  just  as  from  the  silence  of  the  monuments  concerning  the 
celebrated  Labyrinth  we  might  assume  that  this  wonder  of  the  world  had  no 
existence.    It  is  also  certain  that  there  are  numerous  blanks  even  in  the 
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fragmentary  testimony  that  does  occur.  The  remains  of  the  Hyksos  dynasties 
have  disappeared,  and  scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  those  that  followed  the 
Exodus.  "  We  only  know  that  in  the  reign  of  Menephtah  or  his  successor 
some  terrible  catastrophe  happened,  followed  by  anarchy,  and  then  that 
night  settled  upon  Egypt."  Dr.  Cobem  does  not  mention  the  supposed 
discoveries  made  in  connection  with  our  Egyptian  Expedition. 

OuB  Lobd's  Subbendbb  of  the  Mbdiatobial  Kingdom. — Dr.  Gloag,  in 
the  pages  of  T/ie  Homiletic  Beview,  conmiences  an  interesting  discussion 
on  our  Lord's  Surrender  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  (1  Cor.  24-28). 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  passage,  which  occasions  the  chief  difficulty, 
he  does  not  at  present  give  any  opinion,  occupying  this  paper  with 
the  exegesis  of  preliminary  clauses.  The  passage  is  unique  in  Scriptural 
declarations.  "  It  reveals  to  us  a  condition  that  shall  follow  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  universal  judgment,  and  the  restitution  of  all 
things.  It  pierces  into  the  darkness  of  a  future  eternity,  and  makes 
known  to  us  the  great  mystery  that  Christ  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
to  God  even  the  Father,  and  that  the  Son  also  shall  be  subject  unto  Him 
that  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Dr.  Gloag 
explains  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  in  the  exposition  of  these  verses. 
'*  Now,  precisely  in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  this  revelation,  and 
especially  in  consequence  of  its  mysterious  nature — the  mystery  of  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son  to  the  Father — great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  its 
exposition.  We  cannot  here  compare  the  statements  which  it  contains,  or, 
at  least,  we  can  only  inferentially  support  them  with  other  declarations  of 
Scripture."  Eeserving  his  own  decision  concerning  the  subjection  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  Dr.  Gloag  mentions  some  of  the  interpretations  which  have 
been  given  by  commentators  ancient  and  modem.  Briefly  they  are  these : 
Hereby  is  expressed  the  entire  harmony  of  Son  and  Father ;  the  subjection 
of  Christ  in  His  human  nature  to  God,  being  equal  to  the  Father  in  His 
Divine  nature,  subordinate  in  His  human ;  the  transference  by  Christ  of  the 
kingdom  from  His  humanity  to  His  glorious  divinity ;  a  reference  to  Christ's 
mystical  body,  the  Church.  The  only  passage  bearing  on  the  subject, 
according  to  this  writer,  is  that  dealing  with  the  Kenosis  (Phil.  ii.  6). 

The  Best  Books  op  the  Past  Yeab. — The  North  American  Beview  is 
wont  in  its  January  number  to  give  some  articles  on  the  best  books  of  the 
past  year.  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  utters  his  verdict  on  the  most  notable 
theological  works  that  the  last  twelve  months  have  produced.  He  gives  the 
palm  to  three  which  have  emanated  from  Oxford — viz.,  those  by  Canon 
Driver,  Principal  Gore,  and  Canon  Cheyne.  Of  the  two  former  he  contents 
himself  with  speaking  in  general  terms.  **  Canon  Driver  gives  a  masterly 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  entire 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Principal  Gore  gives  an  able  and  brilliant 
statement  of  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  Christology."    ^ut  he  deals 
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more  at  length  with  Canon  Gheyne's  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Psalter, 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  most  important  theological  work  of  the  year. 
"The  author,"  he  says,  **  is  somewhat  cramped  by  the  form  of  the  lecture, 
but  he  has  managed  by  numerous  notes  and  appendices  to  give  the  freshest, 
richest,  and  most  fruitful  piece  of  criticism  that  has  appeared  for  many  a 
year ;  showing  an  amount  of  original  research  and  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  Bibhcal  scholar  now  living/'  This 
opinion  will  be  endorsed  by  all  competent  students.  As  to  the  conclusions 
at  which  Canon  Cheyne  arrives,  and  which  are  altogether  adverse  to 
traditional  opinion,  much  controversy  may  be  expected ;  indeed,  its 
mutterings  are  already  heard.  The  time-honoured  view  will  not  be  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle,  and  humble  Christians  will  long  be  disinclined 
to  regard  David's  Psalm-book  as  being  only  the  expression  of  the  religious 
experience  of  Israel  in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods. 

Pbofbssob  Cheynb's  Bampton  Lectxtbes  on  the  Psalteb. — This 
important  work  is  briefly  reviewed  in  The  Critical  Beview  by  Professor 
Whitehouse,  who,  while  thoroughly  appreciating  the  philological  portion 
of  Dr.  Cheyne's  labours  (of  which  department,  indeed,  he  thinks — and  we 
agree  with  him — that  we  have  too  large  a  share  in  modem  commentaries),  is 
more  pleased  with  "the  insight  and  freshness  of  his  treatment  of  a  well-worn, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  obscure  and  baffling  theme,  the  Chronology  of  the 
Psalms.''  From  many  of  the  lecturer's  conclusions  on  this  head  the  critic, 
however,  finds  cause  to  dissent.  He  agrees  with  the  opinion  about  Books  iv. 
and  v.,  assigning  them  to  the  post-Exilian  or  MaccabsBan  period ;  e.g.,  the 
118th  Psalm  **  harmonizes  with  no  event  so  well  as  with  the  purification  of 
the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabseus  in  b.c.  165."  "  How  pathetic,"  he  adds, 
"  the  sad  thankfulness  of  Ps.  cxvi.  12-15  becomes  when  read  in  the  light  of 
the  immediate  past  of  suffering  and  victory  described  in  1  Maccab.  i.-iv. !  " 
Prof.  Whitehouse  also  concurs  with  Canon  Cheyne  in  placing  the  composition 
of  Ps.  ex.  about  B.C.  142,  during  the  peaceful  period  of  Simon's  rule.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  conservative  critics  will  easily  subscribe  to  this  statement 
concerning  a  Psalm  whose  authorship  they  consider  to  be  endorsed  by  our  Lord 
Himself ;  nor  will  they  consent  to  see  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  nothing  but  an  allusion 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  On  these  points,  however,  the  two  Professbrs 
are  at  one.  But  in  their  views  of  the  chronology  of  Books  i.  and  ii.  they 
diverge  considerably.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Ps.  L,  while  Dr.  Cheyne  attributes 
to  it  a  post-Exilian  origin,  his  critic  deems  his  arguments  wanting  in  cogency, 
and  sees  in  it  a  pre-Exilian  poem  in  full  harmony  with  contemporary  senti- 
ment. The  lecturer  thinks  so  meanly  of  the  musical  attainments  of  early 
days  that  he  at  once  excludes  from  those  times  all  the  odes  and  references 
which  imply  art  or  use  in  Divine  service.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  White- 
house  claims  for  Semitic  religious  songs  a  certain  artistic  merit,  which  may 
well  have  found  scope  in  the  Jerusalem  sanctuary.  Babylonian  monuments 
of  very  primitive  date  represent  flutes  and  harps ;    the  Phoenicians  were 
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skilful  musiciang,  and  passed  on  their  instruments  to  Greece.  Quotations  of 
ancient  songs  are  not  unknown  in  the  Old  Testament — ^witness  the  saying  of 
Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24),  the  snatch  of  Tyrian  song  (Isa.  xxiii.  16),  &c.  The 
antiquity  of  the  musical  titles  in  the  earlier  Books  is  confirmed  by  their 
absence  from  the  later.  This  underrating  of  the  pre-Exilian  and  national 
period  of  Hebrew  life  is  considered  by  the  reviewer  as  a  cardinal  defect  in 
Canon  Cheyne's  work,  which  can  be  cured  only  by  a  more  diligent  attention 
to  archaeology.  Who  can  adhere  to  the  conclusion  that  Ps.  xviii.  is  the  sole 
pre-Exilian  poem  of  the  whole  collection,  and  that  this  belongs  at  earliest  to 
the  age  of  Josiah?  **  What  is  there  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the 
age  which  produced  such  a  sentiment  as  Amos  v.  8,  or,  later  still,  Jer.  x.  12-16, 
could  also  have  given  birth  to  Ps.  xix.  1-7,  or  xxix.?  Has  not  our  author 
himself  drawn  attention  to  Wellhausen's  reconstruction  of  a  poetic  fragment 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  12),  where  kindred  ideas  are 
expressed  ?  And  is  there  any  antecedent  improbabihty  that  Hebrews  and 
Canaanites  possessed  their  own  poetic  analogues  to  the  impressive  Babylonian 
hymns  to  Samas  and  Merodach?''  Doubtless,  too,  fragments  of  earlier 
poems  were  adopted  in  later  productions,  the  particular  being  changed  into 
the  universal,  or  the  nation  assuming  the  place  of  the  individual.  Prof. 
Whitehouse  apologizes  for  the  anti-critical  tone  of  his  paper,  which  he  says 
is  owing  to  Canon  Gheyne's  world-wide  reputation,  which  ensures  acceptance 
for  opinions  that  need  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  ought  not  to  be  received 
with  otiose  docility.  The  truth  is  that  much  of  the  higher  criticism  is  mere 
guesswork,  is  based  on  insufficient  premisses,  and  is  largely  indebted  to 
imagination  for  its  surroundings.  Till  confirmation  of  its  various  positions 
is  forthcoming  the  cautious  student  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  wait 
patiently  for  more  assured  results. 

Canon  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  op  the  Old 
Testament. — No  volume  on  such  a  subject  could  have  appeared  more 
opportunely  than  this  most  able  and  scholarly  production  of  Canon  Driver's. 
The  problems  of  Old  Testament  criticism  are  daily  growing  in  bulk  and  in 
perplexity,  and  there  was  pressing  need  that  the  results  reached  should  be 
summarized  by  a  competent  hand.  This  has  been  effected  by  the  author  of 
this  Introduction,  who,  as  Professor  Byle  says  in  his  notice  in  The  Critical 
Review f  "has  collected  together  into  a  'focus'  the  reasonings  of  modem 
criticism,  the  data  on  which  they  are  founded,  the  results  to  which  they 
probably  lead."  In  examining  the  volume  the  Professor  sees  therein  a  most 
helpful  guide  to  accurate  study,  and  rejoices  to  think  that  England  itself 
has  at  length  produced  a  work  of  this  character,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
indebted  to  German  sources  for  a  careful  and  complete  account  of  Old 
Testament  literature  up  to  the  present  time.  Canon  Driver,  while  availing 
himself  of  the  rich  storehouse  of  German  thought,  is  the  slave  of  na 
master;  a  most  able  scholar,  abundantly  furnished  with  all  the  require- 
ments needed  for  his  studies,  he  is  thoroughly  independent  in  his  judgment^ 
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never  biassed  by  respect  for  a  great  name,  but  sifting  all  evidence  patiently 
and  scrapolously  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  and  offering  his  verdict 
where  he  has  arrived  at  a  final  decision,  but  not  hesitating  to  acknowledge 
his  inability  to  make  up  his  mind  where  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  equally 
balanced.  The  marvel  of  the  work  is  its  condensation ;  to  combine  in  a 
volume  of  some  500  pages  an  account  of  the  structure,  contents,  date,  and 
authorship  of  the  several  writings,  together  with  a  running  analysis  and  a 
sufficient  indication  of  their  general  character  and  aim,  is  a  task  which 
would  have  deterred  many  a  less  courageous  man,  and  which  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  self-denying  scholar,  who  kept  before  him  the  primary 
scope  of  his  undertaking,  and  was  not  to  be  attracted  into  by-paths  or 
digressions,  however  tempting  to  his  full  mind.  The  treatment  of  the 
Hexateuch  will  strike  many  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Introduction ; 
it  will  disappoint  the  supporters  of  the  traditional  view,  while  giving  them 
material  whereby  to  correct  their  impressions^  if  so  minded.  <'He  has 
stated,  with  admirable  conciseness  and  with  great  judgment,  the  arguments 
upon  which  he  considers  the  departure  from  the  traditional  view,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  new  critical  position,  to  be  justified  by  reason  and  to  be 

required  by  candour His  statement  is  likely  to  have  at  once  an 

educating  and  a  reassuring  influence  upon  Christian  opinion.  It  will  only 
too  probably,"  continues  Professor  Eyle,  "  be  a  new  light  to  many  to  learn 
that  the  criteria,  by  which  the  component  documents  of  the  Hexateuch  are 
to  be  distinguished,  are  not  limited  to  the  use  of  the  sacred  names.  The 
treatment  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Priestly  Law  and  the 
Priestly  Narrative,  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader  that 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  view  of  compilation  (and  the  most  conservative 
critics  admit  of  its  presence  in  Genesis),  then  the  characteristics  of  the 
Priestly  Narrative  are  as  clearly  recognizable  in  Exodus,  or  Numbers,  or 
Joshua,  as  in  Genesis."  This  theory  of  the  composite  character  of  the 
books  is  presented  in  an  ingenious  method,  which  enables  the  reader  to 
assign  the  several  portions  to  the  supposed  sources.  Canon  Driver  con< 
eludes  that  the  Priestly  Code  in  its  complete  form  is  subsequent  to  Ezekiel, 
but  it  embodies  some  elements  which  were  in  existence  long  before  {e.g.,  the 
chief  ceremonial  institutions),  and  also  some  which  are  antagonistic  to  the 
earlier  literature.  He  applies  the  method  of  disintegration  to  others  of  the 
historical  books  and  the  Prophets,  and  enunciates  his  results  with  a  calmness 
and  a  caution  which  must  ensure  a  patient  hearing  even  from  opponents^ 
To  show  that  a  man  who  accepts  the  Higher  Criticism  does  not  necessarily^ 
as  is  often  objected,  lose  his  Christian  faith.  Professor  Byle  quotes  Canon 
Driver's  weighty  pronouncement:  "Criticism  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
scholars  does  not  banish  or  destroy  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
it  presupposes  it ;  it  seeks  only  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it 
operates,  and  the  literary  forms  through  which  it  manifests  itself ;  and  it 
thus  helps  us  to  frame  truer  conceptions  of  the  methods  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  employ  in  revealing  Himself  to  His  ancient  people  of  Israel^ 
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and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  fuller  manifestation  of  Himself  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Unpublished  Inscriptions  from  the  Hauran  and  Gilead. — ^The 
Bey.  G.  A.  Smith  contributes  to  The  Critical  Eeview  some  results  of  his  late 
travels.  The  inscriptions  are  indeed  not  all  new,  but  they  have  been  copied 
afresh,  and  freed  from  the  errors  of  transcription  made  by  previous  travellers. 
Some  of  them,  too,  have  been  destroyed  since  they  were  first  examined,  so  that 
eji  accurate  record  of  them  has  become  valuable.  Mr.  Smith  has  unearthed 
eleven  undoubtedly  new  monuments,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  little 
interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  being  chiefly  of  Greek  origin  and  concerned 
with  private  matters.  There  is  one  which  mentions  the  foundation  of  a 
temple  at  Es  Sanamein,  on  the  pilgrim  road  from  Damascus,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Agrippa,  whose  date  is  given  in  two-fold  form  as  A.^  and  AjS'.  The  king  is 
Agrippa  II.,  before  whom  St.  Paul  appeared,  who  in  the  one  date  is  reckoned 
as  succeeding  on  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  really  a  minor,  and 
in  the  other  date  as  actually  invested  with  the  tetrachy,  and  reigning  in 
full  possession  of  power  five  years  later.  Another  interesting  inscriptiout 
found  at  Tuffas,  represents  the  only  one  of  the  Emperor  Otho  which  is 
known  to  exist.  "  This  monument,''  says  Mr.  Smith,  *'  must  have  been 
erected  while  Vespasian's  forces  were  at  Gadara,  and  the  news  of  Otho's 
succession  had  just  been  announced,  Otho  reigning  only  three  months."  At 
Edrei,  the  capital  of  Og,  king  of  Basan,  there  is  a  stone  of  the  date 
A.D.  165,  containing  the  names  of  the  co-emperors  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Yerus.  The  above  seem  to  be  the  most 
important  of  the  last  explorer's  discoveries — perhaps  more  curious  than 
historically  useful. 

Kreueel's  Beitrage. — ^Professor  Milligan  finds  {The  Critical  Beview) 
some  noteworthy  remarks  in  these  '*  Contributions  relating  to  the  History 
of  St.  Paul."  Such  laborious  investigation  of  personal  details  could 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  any  Enghsh  work ;  we  doubt  whether  the  toil 
expended  is  not  somewhat  thrown  away,  contributing  as  it  does  nothing  to 
the  religious  life,  nothing  to  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Milligan  discusses  at  some  length  two  of  the  eight 
papers  contained  in  the  volume.  One  is  concerned  with  St.  Paul's  change 
of  name.  Ereukel  considers  that  he  must  have  received  a  Hebrew  name  at 
his  circumcision,  though  we  know  not  what  it  was.  It  was  certainly  not 
Saul,  which  name  represented  to  the  pious  Jew  a  murderer  of  God's  priests, 
pursued  by  the  Divine  wrath  which  he  had  justly  provoked.  The  name 
"  Saul "  was  given  by  Christians  to  the  persecutor  of  the  infant  Church,  as 
the  prototype  had  persecuted  David;  and  ''Paul"  commemorated  the 
victory  over  Sergius  Paulos.  Dr.  MiUigan,  on  the  other  hand,  deems  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  by  the  name  of  Paul  before  this  time,  and  that  the 
historian's  expression,  o  icoti  IlavAos,  notes  his  remarking  the  fact  that  the 
one  who  was  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  demoniacal  powers,  and  the  other 
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who  was  opposing  their  influences,  had  both  of  them  the  same  name.  The 
other  point  which  the  Professor  brings  forward,  only  to  repudiate  utterly,  is 
the  notion  that  Paul's  ''  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  was  epilepsy,  and  the  vision  on 
the  way  to  Damascus  was  simply  an  attack  of  this  disease  to  which  he  was 
subject.  Who  could  be  led  to  support  such  a  theory,  remembering  Paul's 
life  and  conduct  and  intellectual  vigour,  his  imwearied  activity,  his  keen 
afiiBctions,  his  strong  emotions  ?  <'  Let  any  one,"  says  Dr.  Milligan,  "  read 
2  Cor.  xi.,  iuid  say  whether  the  man  who  wrote  that  was  an  epileptic,  and 
whether  the  event  in  his  Hfe  to  which  he  constantly  traced  the  beginning  and 
spring  of  his  new  career  was  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  Certainly  he  would  himself 
have  known  it,  and  himself  have  told  it."  Is  it  the  desire  to  strike  out  a 
novel  idea  that  occasions  such  preposterous  theories  ?  And  can  men  be  so 
blinded  by  complacence  at  their  own  ingenuity  as  to  miss  the  absurdity  of 
their  position  ? 


rJ3E  OBIGIN  AND  BELIGIOUS  CONTENTS  OF  THE  PSALTEB.^ 

By  Ebv.  Prop.  W.  T.  Davison,  M.A, 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  Canon  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lectures  without 
adverting  to  the  personal  statement  contained  in  his  Introduction.  It  is  an 
unusually  frank  Apologia  on  the  part  of  a  scholar  who  feels  himself  in 
danger  of  being  misunderstood,  and  it  possesses  more  than  a  personal 
significance  in  these  days  of  transition  in  theological  belief  and  teaching. 
The  vindication  of  his  course  as  a  critic  and  as  a  religious  teacher,  which 
Canon  Cheyne  here  presents,  will  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  who  understand 
the  peculiar  difficulties  besetting  one  who  in  our  generation  would  show  how 
faith  and  free  Biblical  criticism  can  be  reconciled,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in 
actual  fact. 

These  explanatory  words  are,  however,  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
When  a  clergyman  in  a  responsible  position  like  the  Oriel  Professor  of  Holy 
Scripture  speaks  of  " seeing  with  the  eyes  of  his  readers"  in  1880,  and  "  adopt- 
ing a  possible,  but  not  sufficiently  probable,  view  "  of  certain  Psalms  and  of 
Isaiah,  whereas,  in  1890,  he  oflers  them  *'  the  truest  solution  he  can  find  "  of 
these  problems ;  when  he  speaks  of  "  deliberate  self-suppression,"  of  ''  the 
necessity  for  minimizing  the  results  of  literary  criticism,"  and  of  oflering  in 
a  commentary  upon  Jeremiah  "  one  more  sacrifice  to  the  temporary  needs  of 
the  Church,"  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  met  by  some  suspicion  and 
questioning.  Many  are  sure  to  complain  that  such  a  writer  has  not  been 
frank  with  his  readers,  that'  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  his 

^  The  Origin  and  JUligiaus  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  in  the  Light  of  Old  Testament  OrUietsm 
and  the  History  of  Religions,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.  Eegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  TrUbner.     1891. 
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•exoteric  and  esoteric  teaching,  and  that  he  has  practised  a  Broad-Chnrch 
doctrine  of  ''  reserve  "  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth.  Indeed,  it  has 
•been  said  in  so  many  words  that  if  the  Oriel  Professor  and  Canon  of 
Bochester  ha.d  taught  ten  years  ago  as  he  teaches  to-day,  he  would  neither 
be  Canon  of  the  Anglican  Church  nor  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Such  comment  appears  to  us  quite  unfair,  though  to  some  it  may  seem 
natural.  Surely  no  candid  reader  of  this  Introduction  can  doubt  the 
thorough  honesty  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  writer.  These  Bam/pUm 
Lectures  are  the  work  of  a  man  who,  having  begun  with  free  destrtictive 
•criticism,  found  at  a  certain  stage  in  his  history  the  need  of  a  deeper  and 
"firmer  religious  faith,  and,  having  found  it,  has  since  then  been  striving  to 
show  the  compatibility  of  faith  and  free  criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  or  rather, 
the  underlying  harmony  between  them.  A  teacher  who  in  times  of 
transition  would  tread  and  lead  others  along  such  a  path  as  this  has  a 
•difiicult  task  before  him.  It  must  often  be  a  serious  question  with  him  how 
far  the  utterance  of  the  whole  truth  is  required  at  a  given  moment,  not  to 
say  that  sometimes  it  may  be  a  serious  question  what  the  whole  truth  is. 
Thorough  candour  is  no  doubt  imperative.  Frankness,  as  Canon  Cheyne 
.admits,  is  above  all  things  necessary  in  apologists.  We  cannot  believe  that 
Dr.  Cheyne  has  been  anything  but  candid  and  frank  in  his  previous 
publications,  but  as* he  tells  us  that  in  this  volume  he  has  spoken  ''more 
frankly,  though  I  am  sure  not  less  considerately  and  charitably  than  ever," 
it  is  natural  to  view  this  his  latest  declaration  upon  the  great  questions  of 
'Old  Testament  criticism  as  the  fullest  expression  of  his  most  mature 
convictions,  and  as  such  it  possesses  a  special  importance. 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  detail 
•questions  of  scholarship  such  as  abound  in  a  volume  that  is  simply  packed 
with  the  results  of  laborious  research  and  prolonged  study  of  Scripture. 
But  many  of  those  who  have  read  Canon  Cheyne's  previous  works  vnth  great 
respect  and  sympathy,  and  who  believe  that  the  hope  of  intelligent  religious 
belief  in  the  present  generation  lies  in  the  combination  of  faith  in  the 
.authority  of  Scripture,  with  free  examination  of  its  contents  in  their 
literary  aspects,  must  have  felt  some  dismay  at  the  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  criticism  here  adopted,  even  more  than  at  the  results  reached  by 
the  learned  author.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  state  briefly 
why  this  volume  will  disappoint  many  who  were  disposed  to  look  to  Canon 
Cheyne  as  doing  good  service  in  the  **  hallowing  of  criticism,"  and  why  its 
publication  may  retard  rather  than  forward  the  cause  the  author  has  at 
heart,  and  for  which  he  pleads  so  eloquently  in  his  Introduction. 

The  results  of  the  writer's  patient  and  learned  researches  vdll  be  startling 
to  many.  He  holds  that  the  Psalter  is  "  a  monument  of  the  best  religious 
ideas  of  the  great  post-Exile  Jevnsh  Church."  He  does  not  admit  the 
Davidic  authorship  of  a  single  Psalm,  nor  does  he  believe  that  one  was 
vmtten  before  the  Exile,  unless  it  be  the  18th,  which  he  somewhat  grudgingly 
^ows  may  have  been  written  about  the  time  of  Josiah.    A  few  Psalms, 
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about  twenty-five  in  number,  are  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
Simon  being  understood  to  have  edited  the  4th  and  5th  Books  of  the  Psalter. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Psalms  were,  however,  written  during  the  Persian 
period,  especially  its  later  portion.  The  later  lectures  describe  with  some 
fulness  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Psalter,  and  trace  out  their  development  as 
the  author  conceives  it  to  have  taken  place.  He  does  not  assert  that  those 
ideas,  including  "an  intenser  monotheism,"  a  freer  universaUsm,  and  a 
belief  in  immortality,  were  borrowed  from  surrounding  nations,  but  he  does 
hold  that  the  influence  of  those  nations  was  needed  to  cause  the  germ  of  the 
truth  latent  in  earlier  Judaism  to  spring  forth,  so  that,  in  his  own  words, 
"  from  Jeremiah  onwards  there  has  been  a  continuous  development  through 
the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  noblest  non-Jewish  races  and  the  unerring 
guidance  of  the  adorable  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  the  direction  which  leads  to 
Christ." 

The  method  adopted  in  determining  the  probable  dates  of  the  Psalms  is 
not  altogether  happy.  Professor  Gheyne  begins  with  the  last  two  books  of 
the  Psalter,  states  his  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  edited  by  Simon 
the  Macabee,  and  fixes  upon  a  few  Psalms  which  bear,  as  he  thinks,  decided 
marks  of  Maccabean  origin.  Then  he  works  backwards,  passing  from  one 
Psalm  to  another  in  an  often  bewildering  fashion,  till  he  reaches  the  earliest 
collections.  The  mere  order  of  procedure  is  a  small  matter.  But  the  method 
of  weighing  evidence,  and  the  kind  of  evidence  to  which  prominence  is  given, 
in  a  case  where  so  much  is  necessarily  conjectural  and  *'  subjective,"  is  all- 
important.  We  observe  first,  then,  that  such  external  evidence  as  is 
forthcoming  receives  very  slight  attention.  True,  it  is  scanty  in  amount,  but 
the  indirect  importance  of  certain  facts  in  the  LXX.  Version  and  some  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  is  considerable.  It  is,  for  example,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  titles  in  the  Greek  version,  with  their  ill-understood  musical 
dijrections,  refer  to  Psalms  composed  almost  contemporaneously  in  Palestine. 
Canon  Cheyne,  however,  gives  to  this  and  other  evidence  only  a  few  curt 
words  in  an  Appendix.  He  does  not  "  feel  these  to  be  important,"  while  he 
bases  the  whole  edifice  of  his  argument  upon  a  conjecture.  He  admits  that 
there  is  no  external  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Maccabean  Psalms,  but 
thinks  there  is  great  d  prwri  probability  that  such  were  written.  This  may 
be  granted,  but  is  it  wise  and  sound  criticism  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  in  a  mere  hypothesis  such  as  the  following,  "  What 
tncyre  natural  than  that  Simon  should  follow  the  example  of  David  his 
prototype,  as  described  in  Chronicles,  and  make  fresh  regulations  for  the 
liturgical  services  of  the  sanctuary?  "  Nothing  is  said  of  any  reconstitution 
of  temple  psalmody  in  1  Maccabees,  though  there  is  a  notice  of  the  attention 
paid  by  Simon  to  the  sanctuary  and  the  vessels  of  the  temple.  Professor 
Cheyne  argues,  ''Is  it  likely  that  he  beautified  the  exterior  and  took  no 
thought  for  the  greatest  of  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  temple?  "  The  argu- 
ment from  silence  here  may  fairly  be  urged  the  other  way.  In  any  case — 
and  this  is  our  main  point — sober  criticism  should  hardly  pass  by  with  a 
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sneer  (p.  458)  the  external  evidence  as  to  date  supplied  by  the  titles  to  the 
Psalms  in  the  LXX.  Version,  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  not  for  some  testimony 
of  cardinal  importance,  but  for  a  guess  that  it  is  "natural "  that  something 
should  take  place  of  which  we  have  no  record  or  hint  in  history,  and  the 
probabihty  of  which  has  been  questioned  by  nearly  all  critics,  German  and 
English,  with  two  or  three  notable  exceptions.  Ewald,  as  is  well  known, 
held  that  no  Maccabean  Psalms  are  included  in  the  Canon,  but  Professor 
Gheyne  has  left  his  former  teacher  far  behind.  Much  has  happened,  of  course, 
since  Ewald's  time,  but  when  such  a  very  decided  shifting  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  as  regards  the  composition  and  collection  of  the  Psalms  is  being 
effected,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  very  strong  reasons  will  be  alleged  for 
making  it. 

Four  criteria  are  laid  down  by  Dr.  Gheyne  for  determining  Maccabean 
Psalms.  They  imply  that  there  should  be  (1)  Some  fairly  distinct  allusions 
to  Maccabean  circumstances ;  (2)  A  uniquely  strong  Ghurch  feeling ;  (3)  An 
intensity  of  monotheistic  faith ;  and  (4)  In  the  later  Psalms  '<  an  ardour  of 
gratitude  for  some  unexampled  stepping  forth  of  the  one  Lord  Jehovah  into 
history."  The  first  is  a  good  test,  but  not  easy  to  apply,  because  the  allusions 
in  most  cases  are  not  distinct  but  general,  and  very  few  indeed  can  be  said  to 
be  decisive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  criterion.  Jewish  history 
contains  more  than  one  remarkable  ''  stepping  forth  of  Jehovah  "  on  behalf 
of  His  people.  The  second  we  should  hesitate  to  admit,  because  Ganon 
Gheyne's  views  on  the  collective  '^  I "  of  the  Psalms,  though  interesting,  are 
by  no  means  established ;  and  the  third  rests  upon  a  basis  of  assumption 
concerning  the  history  of  the  idea  of  God  among  the  Jews,  which  requires 
careful  examination  before  it  can  be  granted  that  the  presence  of  "  intense 
monotheism"  marks  a  Psalm  as  Maccabean.  Our  own  conclusion  is,  that 
while  a  good  case  may  be  made  out  for  the  existence  of  two  or  three  Maccabean 
Psalms  in  the  Psalter,  even  so  much  is  not  proved,  and  Ganon  Gheyne's 
arguments  for  considering  the  prayers  for  ''  the  King"  in  such  Psalms  as  xx. 
and  xxi.,  to  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  rather  than  those  of  the 
monarchy,  read  like  anything  but  sober  and  well-balanced  criticism. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  extreme  views  taken  concerning  pre-Exilic 
psalms.  To  adopt  the  author's  own  method  of  reasoning.  Is  it  "Ukely" 
that  no  such  Psalms  were  composed,  that  David's  fame  as  a  Psalm  writer  rests 
on  no  foundation  ?  Or  if,  as  the  Bampton  Lecturer  appears  to  admit,  David 
did  write  some  Psalms,  and  many  Temple-songs  were  written  and  sung  before 
the  Exile,  is  it  likely  that  all  these  were  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions amongst  a  people  well  qualified  and  heartily  disposed  to  preserve  such 
sacred  strains  ?  We  have  a  number  of  compositions  declared  by  tradition — 
comparatively  late  and  uncritical,  it  is  true — to  be  in  some  sense  "  Davidic." 
Internal  evidence  shows  that  some  of  these  cannot  be  what  the  titles  declare 
thexn;  are  we,  therefore,  to  say  that  all  the  traditions  are  unworthy  of 
credence?  When  internal  evidence  also  points  in  certain  respects  to  David 
as  author,  what  is  to  be  said?    Canon  Gheyne's  view  is  that  authors  of 
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the  late  Persian  period  "  think  themselves  back  into  the  soul  of  David."  If 
early  phrases  and  forms  of  expression  are  used,  he  says  that  later  writers 
''  archaized  "  or  (as  in  the  case  of  HabaJf.  iii.)  that  they  employed  ''  affecta- 
tions of  archaic  roughness."  The  evidence  of  2  Sam.  xxii.  to  the  authorship 
of  Psalm  xviii.  "  only  proves  that  the  poem  ^ras  conjecturally  ascribed  to  the 
idealized  David  not  long  before  the  Exile." 

The  method  adopted  in  these  Lectures  leads  to  some  strange  results. 
Things  truly  are  not  what  they  seem.  Psalm  xlv.  refers  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  I  Even  Psalm  cxxxvii.  cannot  be  allowed  the  place  during  or 
immediately  after  the  Exile  which  its  language  seems  to  imply.  Canon 
Gheyne  says,  ''  Let  us  group  it  with  Psalms  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi.,  and  place  it 
in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  *•  dramatic 
lyric'  Just  as  the  author  of  Psalm  xviii.  thinks  himself  into  the  soul  of 
David,  so  a  later  temple-singer  identifies  himself  by  sympathy  with  his  exiled 
predecessors  in  Babylon." 

All  this  is  possible,  no  doubt,  though  it  implies  more  power  of  writing 
"  dramatic  lyrics  "  than  might  be  expected  in  such  an  age ;  but  why  are  we 
to  adopt  such  hypotheses  ?  There  is  nothing  in  linguistic  considerations  to 
necessitate  it ;  indeed,  the  evidence  of  Koheleth  and  Daniel  might  be  made 
to  tell  the  other  way.  We  do  not  forget  Canon  Cheyne's  arguments  based 
on  the  use  of  the  word  Chasidim,  and  the  names  of  God,  SJiaddai  and 
El  'Elyon.  A  discussion  of  these  points  would  hardly  be  suited  to  these 
pages,  and  the  writer  would  express  any  difference  from  the  opinion  of 
such  a  scholar  as  Professor  Gheyne  with  ail  diffidence  and  hesitation.  But 
it  may  as  well  be  argued  (as  Ewald,  indeed,  did  argue)  that  the  sect  of  the 
'Aa-iSaioL  took  their  name  from  the  Chasidim  of  the  Psalms,  as  that  the 
mention  of  **  the  godly "  in  a  Psalm  necessarily  points  to  the  time  when 
that  sect  flourished.  And  all  deductions  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  various 
names  of  God  in  the  several  stages  of  Jewish  history  rest,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  upon  a  very  slender  basis. 

The  real  ground  for  assigning  so  late  a  date  to  the  Psalter  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  almost  necessary  for  the  consistent  maintenance  of  the 
ideas  of  religious  development  in  Israel,  as  held  by  Wellhausen  and  his 
school.  If  these  views,  which  now  rule  the  critical  world,  are  taken  as 
proved,  then  there  is  supplied  the  tacit  premise  which  alone  gives  force  to 
Canon  Gheyne's  otherwise  arbitrary  assumptions  and  imwarrantable  con- 
clusions. True,  he  does  not  in  so  many  words  assume,  say,  the  post-Exilic 
date  of  the  Priestly  Code,  but  all  his  arguments  concerning  Davidic  Psalms 
virtually  rest  upon  the  improbability  that  "  the  versatile  condottiere,  chief- 
tain, and  king  '*  composed  such  spiritual  songs  as  those  attributed  to  him,  and 
the  much  greater  likelihood  that  the  Moses,  the  Elijah,  the  David  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  not  historical  figmres,  but  idealizations  of 
a  later  day. 

That  is  a  matter  which  must  be  argued  out  in  its  own  place.  We  only 
say  at  present  that  Canon  Cheyne's  arguments  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
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Psalter  will  not  of  themselyes  carry  conviction  to  those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously accepted  the  views  of  religious  development  in  Israel  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  volume.  These  Lectures  may  be  considered  as 
an  answer  to  the  question.  How  can  the  Psalter  be  harmonized  with  the 
prevailing  critical  view  of  Old  Testament  history  ?  It  is  clear  that  this  can 
only  be  done  by  fixing  its  date  some  centuries  later  than  that  which  Ewald, 
for  example,  accepted.  But  the  reasonings  of  Canon  Gheyne  do  not  prove 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  language  or  thought  of  the  Psalter  to  necessitate 
so  late  a  date,  or  even  to  render  it  strongly  probable,  if  traditional  views  of 
Bevelation  and  religious  development  be  maintained.  Bather  does  he  frankly 
accept  the  naturalistic  or  ''psychologic"  hypothesis,  and  then  illustrates 
with  great  skill  (for  the  task  is  a  difficult  one)  how  the  facts  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  later  date,  if  the  earlier  be  shown  to  be  historically  or 
"  psychologically  "  impossible. 

The  real  significance,  therefore,  of  Canon  Gheyne' s  position  is  in  this 
volume  thrown  into  the  background.  His  reasoning  is  full  of  assumptions, 
esteemed,  many  of  them,  as  matters  of  course  by  himself  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  but  strenuously  repudiated  by  those  who  hold  different  views 
of  Bevelation.  These  Lectures,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  provide  any 
bridge  between  faith  and  free  criticism,  for  one  class  of  readers  at  least. 
Very  different  is  the  attitude  of  one  who  may  be  described  as  a  colleague  of 
Dr.  Cheyne  at  Oxford — ^Professor  Driver,  He,  as  his  recently-published  Intro- 
duction  abundantly  shows,  speaks  with  the  greatest  caution  and  hesitation 
where  mere  hypotheses  are  concerned.  His  view  of  the  Psalter  is  much  more 
conservative  than  Professor  Gheyne's,  because  he  sees  how  impossible  it  is 
to  determine  the  date  of  most  of  the  Psalms  from  internal  evidence,  and  he 
will  not  frame  elaborate  hypotheses  concerning  them,  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
next  theorist  who  gains  the  fickle  favour  of  critics.  Canon  Cheyne  does  not 
appear  to  assume  any  theory,  but  his  arguments  are  valid  only  if  certain 
views  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel  be  a.dmitted,  which,  in  this  country 
at  least,  are  far  from  being  established.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  such  views  will  be  accordingly  repelled  instead  of  attracted;  and 
whatever  be  the  effect  of  this  volume,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  critical  theories  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold 
traditional  beliefs  concerning  Bevelation.  This  is,  of  course,  a  secondary 
consideration  for  the  author,  the  one  thing  necessary  for  him  being  fully  and 
frankly  to  declare  his  own  view.  But  in  this  case  the  true  ground  for  the 
conclusions  reached  does  not  lie  in  the  language  of  the  Psalter  itself ;  and  a 
reader  who  does  not  sympathize  with  Canon  Gheyne's  naturalistic  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  life  of  Israel,  finds  the  author  com- 
mitting a  petitio  principii  at  every  turn. 

We  have  dwelt  almost  exclusively  upon  one  aspect  of  this  work,  and  have, 
consequently,  failed  to  do  it  justice  as  a  whole.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  is  marked  by  great  learning;  it  contains  abundant  suggestion  for  the 
exegete,  and  must  be  full  of  stimulus  to  the  earnest  student  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  whatever  be  his  personal  opinions.  It  is  characterized  through- 
out by  a  reverent  and  Christian  spirit,  but  its  underlying  assumptions  and 
bold  and  ingenious  theorizing  await  a  justification  which  the  arguments 
actually  adduced  fail  to  furnish. 


MACCAB^AN  PSALMS. 
By  Kev.  Prop.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 

At  first  sight,  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Maccabasan  Psalms  seems 
overwhelming.  In  the  stirring  times  of  the  Maccabees,  as  in  similar  periods, 
it  is  natural  to  look  for  literary  fruit  from  a  full  and  enthusiastic  life. 
Moreover,  we  have,  in  some  kind  of  Hebrew,  Ecclesiasticus  before,  and 
1  Maccabees  after  this  period.  It  is  widely  maintained  that  Daniel,  at  any 
rate,  in  its  present  form,  belongs  to  the  Maccabsean  age.  The  age,  therefore, 
is  not  only  full  of  life  and  passion,  but  is  also  literary;  surely  such  an  age 
must  have  produced  Psalms  of  a  high  order. 

Again,  if  we  decide  to  accept  Maccabsean  Psalms,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  very  good,  even  if  somewhat  mixed,  company.  When  a  view  which  runs 
counter  to  traditional  opinion  is  accepted  not  only  by  Eeuss  and  Gratz  and 
Cheyne,  but  also  by  the  Targum,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John  Calvin, 
Delitzsch,  and  Perowne,  we  almost  seem  to  have  a  decisive  consensus  of 
authority.  And  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  reluctance  of  Bleek  and  the 
hesitation  of  Driver  as  to  MaccabsBan  Psalms. 

But  further  internal  evidence  seems  to  shut  us  up  definitely  and  finally 
to  the  Maccabsean  period  for  many  of  the  Psalms.  At  what  other  time  when 
Israel  had  armies  could  the  nation  declare,  as  in  Ps.  xliv.,  that  for  the  Lord's 
sake  they  were  killed  all  the  day  long?  Compare  this  tone  of  conscious 
rectitude  on  the  part  of  the  religious  spokesman  of  Israel  with  the  sombre 
pictures  which  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  draw  of  the  morals  and  religion  of 
Judah.  Again,  Ps.  cviii.,  with  its  reference  to  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  its 
enthusiasm  for  the  temple,  must,  at  any  rate,  be  later  than  the  Exile,  and 
its  jubilant  gratitude  for  the  destruction  of  hostile  nations  fits  nothing  in  the 
post-Exilic  period  but  the  signal  Maccabasan  deliverance.  Nor  do  we  read  of 
any  other  time  when,  as  in  Ps.  cxlix.,  the  saints  went  forth  with  the  praises 
of  Grod  in  their  mouth  and  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand  to  execute 
vengeance  upon  the  heathen.  Or  again,  turning  to  Psalms  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.,  when  there  was  a  mutilation  and  defile- 
ment of  the  temple,  when  there  was  no  prophet,  when  there  were  S3magogues 
in  the  land,  before  the  periods  of  the  Maccabees.  Also  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  we 
find  Edom,  Ishmael,  Moab  and  the  Hagarenes,  Gebal,  Ammon,  Amalek, 
Philistines,  Tyre,  and  Asshur  confederate  against  Israel.  The  only  passage 
in  Israelite  records  that  offers  a  basis  for  this  Psalm  is  1  Mace,  v.,  where 
Judas  fights  with  Edom,  Arabians,  Ammon,  PhiUstines,  Tyre,  Syria,  and 
other  nations.    And  turning  last  of    all  to  Ps.   ex.,  where,   except   the- 
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Maccabees,  can  we  find  Israelite  rulers  who  were  emphatically  both  priests 
and  kings,  and  whose  high  priesthood,  as  a  departure  from  regular 
succession,  needed  to  be  justified  by  the  precedent  of  Melchizedek?  Must 
we  not  admit  that  the  contents  of  these  Psalms  furnish  a  strong  case  for 
their  Maccabsean  origin  ?  and  is  not  Gheyne  right  in  saying  that,  interpreted 
of  other  times,  they  lose  half  their  meaning  ? 

But  to  pass  from  the  question  of  mere  existence  of  at  any  rate  some 
Maccabaean  Psalms  to  the  more  exact  and  difficult  discussion  of  their 
number,  if  it  is  clear  that  there  are  a  few,  is  it  not  probable  that  there  are 
many  ?  Must  we  not  expect  that  many  of  the  Psalms  which  have  no  clear 
historical  allusions  are  also  Maccabaean?  If  we  admit  the  little  group 
enumerated  above,  or  even  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  and  Ixxix.,  we  furnish  a  strong 
argument  for  the  existence  of  many  more.  And,  in  fact,  as  Gheyne  tells  us, 
Theodore  accepted  17,  Beuss  43,  and  Gheyne  himself  27,  and  Hitzig  the 
last  78  Psalms.  We  may  accept  Gheyne's  legitimate  principle  that  con- 
secutive Psalms  of  similar  character  shoiild  be  referred  to  the  same  period, 
and  thus  infer  a  MaccabsBan  date  for  Psalms  which  can  be  grouped  with  the 
above,  e,g,^  cxv.,  cxvii.,  cxlviii.,  cl.,  &c. ;  but  to  attempt  an  adequate  discus- 
sion of  the  number  of  Maccabaean  Psalms  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  any  remarks  on  this  head 
till  we  deal  with  some  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting  any 
Maccabasan  Psalms.  Some  of  the  objections  to  Maccabaean  Psalms  need  not 
detain  us.  The  value  of  the  titles  as  evidence  of  authorship  is  almost 
infinitesimal.  The  idea  that  Nehemiah  closed  the  Ganon  is  one  of  those 
baseless  theories  which  commend  themselves  to  many  minds,  because  they 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  much  troublesome  research  and  discussion. 
But  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  language  of  the  period,  the  formation  of 
the  Psalter,  and  the  almost  complete  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Psalters,  need  serious  consideration. 

First,  as  to  the  language.  After  the  return  from  the  Gaptivity,  Hebrew 
was  gradually  corrupted  by  the  Aramaic  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  The 
ultimate  results  of  this  process  were  twofold.  Aramaic  replaced  Hebrew  as 
the  vernacular  of  the  Jews,  and  a  literary  Hebrew  was  formed  with  a  large 
Aramaic  element ;  this  new  or  late  Hebrew  is  the  language  of  the  Mishna, 
and  the  Talmud  and  Babbinical  works  are  written  in  a  later  development  of 
the  same  dialect.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  stage  in  this  process 
that  had  been  reached  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  we  may  be  helped 
to  an  approximate  conclusion  by  considering  the  Jewish  writings  nearest  in 
time  to  the  Maccabees.  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  the  work  divided  in  our  Bibles 
into  Ghronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  are  considerably  older  than  the 
Maccabees;  Daniel  is  certainly  not  later.  The  tendency  of  Aramaic  to 
displace  Hebrew  as  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  are  written  in  Aramaic,  and  that  an 
Aramaic  gloss  has  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Jeremiah  x.  11.  The 
deterioration  of  literary  Hebrew  is  shown  by  the  numerous  Aramaisms  of 
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Chronicles,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes ;  and  these  books,  especially  Ecclesiastes, 
have  much  in  common  with  the  style  and  yocabula*ry  of  the  Mishna. 
Moreover,  Prof.  Margoliouth  maintains  that  the  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus 
(c.  200)  was  written  in  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  New  Hebrew ;  that 
the  style  of  Daniel  is  classical,  and  pnre  in  comparison  with  it,  and  that  there- 
fore Daniel  mnst  be  much  earher  than  the  period  of  the  Maccabees.  Now, 
though  many  Psalms  contain  Atamaisms,  and  Prof.  Eobertson  Smith  calls 
Ps.  cxxxix.  ''  jargon,"  yet  Gheyne  utters  a  mild  protest  against  this  epithet, 
and  the  debased  style  of  this  jargon  does  not  prevent  him  from  dating  it  long 
before  the  Maccabees.  But  the  style  of  most  of  Gheyne's  Maccabasan 
Psalms  is  pure  compared  with  the  four  books  we  have  named  above,  so  much 
so  that  in  pointing  out  stylistic  evidences  of  late  date,  Gheyne  does  not  even 
refer  to  Ps.  xliv.  and  Ixxix.  And  yet,  judging  by  Ghronicles,  Esther,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  Hebrew  of  the  Maccabsean  period  must  have  been  much  more 
corrupt  than  that  of  these  books.  And  yet  this  is  not  clearly  true  of  the 
Hebrew  of  Daniel ;  but  until  Prof.  Margoliouth' s  theories  are  disposed  of,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  style  of 
Daniel.  There  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  and  obvious  way  of  accounting 
for  the  comparative  purity  of  Maccabsean  Psalms — it  is  that  a  classical  style 
is  as  much  part  of  the  poetic  form  of  a  Hebrew  Psalm  as  its  parallelism. 
Psalmists  were  familiar  with  the  older  Psalms,  and,  partly  through  this 
familiarity  and  partly  by  a  deliberate  effort,  wrote  in  the  older  style. 
Literary  men  have  often  used  with  tolerable  facility  the  classical  style  of 
dead  languages,  e.^.,  Milton's  Latin  Sonnets.  It  is  not  unusual  for  modem 
religions  writers  to  fall  into  the  style  of  the  Authorized  Version;  and  a 
distinguished  English  scholar  holds  that  the  special  prayers  issued 
occasionally  by  the  Archbishops  are  quite  in  the  Elizabethan  English  of 
the  Prayer  Book.  But  this  question  needs  further  discussion.  Was  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  Maccabsean  age  likely  to  adopt  an  artificial 
style?  and  is  the  adoption  of  such  a  style  consistent  with  the  freedom 
and  spontaneity  of  such  a  Psalm  as  the  44th  ?  Are  the  parallels  a.dduced 
of  the  literary  use  of  an  antique  style  close  enough?  Would  not  the 
double  process  of  a  change  in  the  vernacular  and  a  corruption  of  literary 
Hebrew  produce  a  confusion  which  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  a  pure  style  ? 

Next  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Psalter,  the  most  reasonable  view,  which 
is  adopted  by  Gheyne,  Driver,  and  Eobertson  Smith,  is  that  the  Psalter 
assumed  its  present  form  by  a  series  of  successive  integrations,  that  is  to 
say,  at  different  times  Psalms  were  gathered  into  small  collections,  and 
when  a  new  collection  was  made  it  was  added  to  the  group  of  collections 
which  made  up  the  Psalter  in  its  previous  form.  Driver  and  Eobertson 
Smith  virtually  agree  in  recognizing  three  main  strata  in  the  Psalter,  Ps. 
i.-xli.,  xlii.-lxxxix,  xc.-cl.  According  to  Gheyne,  Ps.  xc.-cl.  were  collected 
and  the  Psalter  finally  completed  in  Maccabsdan  times.  If  so,  xlii.-lxxxix. 
must  be  earlier,  and  i.-xli.  earlier  still.     Moreover,  xlii.-lxxxiii.,  to  which 
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Ixxxiv.-lxxxix.  are  an  appendix,  have  been  edited  by  a  writer  who  Bub8titate& 
Elohim  for  Jehovah.  This  being  the  case,  we  should  expect  to  find  Macca- 
bsdan  Psahns  in  the  third  collection  xc.-cl.,  or  possibly  inserted  between  the 
first  and  second ;  but  Gheyne's  Maccabaean  Psalms  are  scattered  all  over  the 
Psalter,  and  even  confining  ourselves  to  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  these  do  not 
come  in  the  right  place,  and  if  they  are  MaccabsBan,  the  author  or  editor 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  them  Elohistic,  though  other  Maccabsean 
Psalms  are  Jehovistic.  The  suggestion  that  the  editor  wished  to  popularize 
the  ancient  Psalter  by  introducing  a  modem  element  scarcely  meets  the 
case ;  this  end  would  have  been  sufficiently  attained  by  including  them  in 
the  Psalter,  with  the  Maccabaean  Psalms  as  an  appendix. 

Lastly,  the  practical  identity  as  to  contents  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Psalters.  With  commendable  self-denial,  Gheyne  declines  to  accept  the 
enlarged  sphere  for  critical  ingenuity  offered  by  Oratz's  late  date  of  the 
LXX.  Psalter,  and  fixes  its  date  not  long  after  142  b.o.,  or  at  any  rate  before 
Ghrist.  Assuming  some  such  date  for  .the  LXX.  Psalter,  and  remembering 
that  smaller  Psalters  had  long  been  current  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
it  is  obvious  from  the  edifying  and  popular  character  of  Psalms  that  the 
earlier  Psalters  must  have  been  translated  into  Greek  for  the  Alexandrian 
Jews.  If  in  MaccabsBan  times  the  Psalter  was  rearranged  and  completed, 
new  Psalms  being  inserted  in  the  older  books,  and  this  complete  Psalter  in 
its  turn  was  translated,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  previous  Greek 
Psalters  would  influence  the  arrangement  and  possibly  the  contents  of  the 
new  Psalter.  Seeing  that  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  final  form,  of  Joshua, 
Samuel,  Jeremiah,  and  other  books,  failed  to  establish  itself  against  a  text 
once  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  earlier  Greek 
Psalter  of  Alexandria  would  have  been  so  promptly  and  completely  assimi- 
lated to  the  Maccabsdan  Psalter  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  very  extensive 
editing  to  which  the  latter  had  been  subjected. 

Are  we  then,  in  the  face  of  these  three  difficulties,  to  surrender  the 
MaccabsBan  date  of  such  Psalms  as  xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  and  to  suppose  that,, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  history  supplies  no  other  suitable  date  for  them,, 
their  clear  and  definite  allusions  refer  to  events  either  ignored  or  in- 
adequately described  ?  No ;  the  difficulties  are  not  necessarily  conclusive. 
That  of  language  probably  only  needs  investigation  for  its  removal.  The 
relations  with  the  LXX.  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  constant 
tendency  to  assimilate  the  LXX.  MSS.  to  the  Hebrew  text.  This  tendency 
would  have  full  scope  in  a  Psalter  in  constant  popular  use.  It  may  be 
possible  to  revise  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  Psalter  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  that  difficulty.  At  any  rate,  these  difficulties  are  raised  not  as  fatai 
objections,  but  to  elicit  further  information,  and  thus  remove  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  like  to  accept  a  plausible  and  attrac- 
tive theory. 
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CANON  CHEYNE'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES  ON  THE  PSALTEB. 

By  Ebv.  Pbof,  Abch.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  B.D. 

On  the  appearance  of  these  lectures  a  few  mouths  ago,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  them  to  the  readers  of  a  religious  newspaper  {The  Modem 
Churchy  August  20, 1891),  and  the  opinion  then  formed  and  expressed  sub- 
sequent study  has  not  modified  to  any  appreciable  extent.  From  each 
perusal  of  this  epoch-making  book  one  rises  with  increasing  admiration  of 
the  author's  encyclopsddic  learning  and  power  of  patient  research,  but 
likewise  with  a  growing  conviction  that  in  many  cases  his  results  are  too 
extreme,  and  have  been  occasionally  obtained  by  canons  of  criticism  too  sub- 
jective and  personal  to  approve  themselves  to  other  students  of  the  Psalter. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction  of  some  thirty  pages,  which 
Canon  Gheyne  has  since  described  as  his  Apologia  i.ro  doctrind  sua,  and 
which  will  be  read  with  interest  as  showing  the  step,  by  which,  from  an 
adHairing  disciple  of  Heinrich  Ewald,  the  learned  Canon  has  developed  into 
a  thorough-going  adherent  of  the  new  critical  school.  Of  this  school,  indeed, 
the  most  distinguished  ornament  since  the  removal  by  death  of  Beuss  and 
Kuenen,  and  of  Wellhausen  by  the  attraction  of  cognate  studies,  is  at  the 
present  moment  undoubtedly  Professor  Cheyne  himself. 

Passing  from  the  introduction  we  come  to  the  work  itself,  and  find  it 
composed  of  the  usual  eight  lectures,  each  divided  into  two  parts,  followed 
respectively  by  an  elaborate  array  of  notes,  which  include  references  to 
authorities,  amplifications  and  occasionally  modifications  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  text,  and  an  almost  overpowering  wealth  of  other  learned 
matter.  The  references  in  the  text  of  the  lectures  to  these  notes  are,  in  fact, 
so  numerous,  that  one  is  practically  compelled  to  read  in  both  places  at  the 
same  time,  and  also  to  keep  an  eye,  if  one  can  be  spared,  on  the  accom- 
panying footnotes.  It  would  have  been  less  irritating  and  much  less  fatiguing 
to  the  reader  if,  before  publishing  his  lectures.  Canon  Cheyne  had  seen  his 
way  to  recast  them  to  some  extent,  incorporating  in  the  body  of  the  lecture 
much  of  what  is  now  relegated  to  the  notes.  My  readers  will  readily  admit 
that  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  very  generally  the  results 
of  the  lecturer's  exhaustive  study  of  the  complex  problems  of  the  Psalter. 
On  this  general  statement  may  follow  naturally  a  brief  estimate  of  the 
permanent  value  of  the  book,  with  some  indication  of  certain  points  to  which 
the  present  writer  is  obliged  to  take  exception. 

These  eight  lectures,  then,  fall  into  two  groups  of  five  and  three  lectures 
respectively.  The  former  group  is  devoted  to  an  examination,  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  established  results  in  Old  Testament  history  and  criticism,  of  the 
five  books  of  the  Psalter,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  as  near  as  may  be  the 
period  at  which,  and  the  circumstances  amid  which,  each  psalm  or  group  of 
psalms  was  composed.  The  latter  group  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  more  important  theological  ideas  of  the  Psalter  in  the  light  of  the 
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psalm-chronology  established  in  the  preceding  lectures.  As  the  author  truly 
remarks  in  his  introduction  (p.  ix.),  "  the  first  part  might  be  enlarged,  with 
the  help  of  the  underlying  researches,  into  a  synthetic  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  second  into  a  historical  sketch  of  post-Exilic  Jewish 
religion  down  to  the  time  of  Christ." 

In  his  £rst  lecture.  Canon  Cheyne  starts  from  the  present  division  of  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  into  five  books,  a  division  with  which  the  Bevised  Version  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  now  made  English  readers  familiar.  Of  these  books 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  comprising  Psalms  xc.-cl.,  are  acknowledged  to  have 
formed  originally  but  one  book,  and  it  is  of  the  psalms  of  this  closing  book  of 
the  united  Psalter  that  Cheyne  first  seeks  to  determine  the  date.  Un- 
fortunately, he  begins  with  a  large  assumption  which,  almost  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  book,  demands  the  support  of  historical  evidence.  I  say 
unfortunately,  because  his  whole  investigation  resembles  the  successive 
propositions  of  a  book  of  Euclid,  each  step  in  advance  depending,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  vaUdity  of  results  previously  obtained ;  and  this  being  the  case, 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate  that  the  fundamental  axiom  on  which  so 
much  of  the  edifice  reposes  is  incapable  of  proof,  cannot,  in  fact,  be  called 
other  than  probable.  I  refer  to  the  assumption  that  our  present  books  iv. 
and  V.  were  first  edited  by  Simon  MaccabsBUS  shortly  after  142  B.C. 
Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the  next  step  in  advance,  the  analysis  of  these 
looks,  which  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  most  excellent  features  of  this  part 
of  the  lectures.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  certain  minor  groups  of 
psalms  were  distinctly  traceable  in  our  present  Psalter,  more  particularly  in 
Ihe  latter  books;  but  it  is  Canon  Cheyne's  special  merit  to  have  first 
employed  these  ''  psalters  within  the  psalter  "  on  a  systematic  plan  as  a  key 
to  the  secret  of  their  origin  and  incorporation  into  the  larger  hymn-book. 
Let  us  note,  in  passing,  the  non-linguistic  criteria  on  which  he  depends  for 
the  detection  of  Maccabasan  psalms.  They  are  four  in  number  :  (1)  "  Fairly 
distinct  allusions  to  Maccabsean  circumstances;  (2)  an  uniquely  strong 
church  feeling ;  (3)  an  intensity  of  monotheistic  faith ;  and  (4)  in  the  later 
psalms  an  ardour  of  gratitude  for  some  imexampled  stepping  forth  of  the  one 
Lord  Jehovah  into  history  "  (p.  16).  The  results  of  this  fourfold  test  will  be 
given  presently. 

The  same  minute  examination  to  which  the  psalms  of  books  iv.  and  v. 
are  submitted,  individually  and  in  groups,  is  continued  in  the  third  and  two 
following  lectures  dealing  vTith  books  iii.,  ii.,  and  i.  respectively.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  in  this  place  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  learning  which 
these  investigations  exhibit,  or  of  the  ingenious,  in  many  cases  too  ingenious, 
hypotheses  and  rare  critical  acumen,  joined  to  a  spiritual  sympathy  with  the 
inspired  hymn  writers,  which  is  too  often  sadly  lacking  in  the  work  of  foreign 
Old  Testament  critics.  Stated  in  its  most  general  form,  the  sum-total  of  the 
results  obtained  in  these  five  lectures  is  this :  ThA  whole  Psalter  is  post-Exilic, 
A  possible  exception  is  Psalm  xviii.,  which  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Josiah.    Or  in  greater  detail  thus :  Of  the  hundred  and  forty-nine  remaining 
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Psalms,  one  hundred  and  two— as  I  make  out — date  from  the  Persian  period, 
which  extends  from  the  return  from  Babylon  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Of  these  only  ten  are  certainly  older  than  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  yiz., 
Psalms  v.,  vi.,  xxii.,  xxxii.,  xxxv.,  li.,  Ixx.,  Ixxi.,  xciii.,  and  cii.,  to  which  we 
should  very  probably  add  Psalms  xcv.-c,  and  possibly  Psalms  cxx.-cxxiii. 
These  named,  then,  are,  according  to  Professor  Gheyne,  the  oldest  hymns  in 
the  collection.  To  the  period  of  Jewish  history  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  power  to  the  Maccabsean  revolt,  the  pre-Maccabaean  Greek  period, 
are  assigned  in  all  twenty  psalms  ;  while  twenty-seven — not  by  any  means  so 
extravagant  a  number  as  the  totals  of  some  previous  critics — are  allotted  to 
the  stirring  times  of  the  Maccabees,  down  to  the  final  editing  of  our  present 
Psalter  by  Simon  Maccabseus.  These  Maccabsean  Psalms  are  Psalms  xx.,  xxi., 
xxxiii.,  xUv.,  Ix.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.,  Ixxix,  Ixxxiii.,  ci.,  cviii.  (add  ex.  omitted  in  the 
author's  summary  p.  456),  cxv.-cxviii.,  cxxxv.-cxxxviii.,  cxlv.-cxlvii.  (?) 
cxlviii.-cl.,  distributed,  it  will  be  noted,  through  all  the  books.  From  this 
brief  summary  of  our  author's  results  as  obtained  by  the  critical  analysis  of 
the  Psalter,  we  see  that  not  only  has  David  been  displaced  from  his  poetic 
throne,  but  there  is  no  certain  place  found  for  a  single  psalm  till  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  Exile.  This  will  be  sufficiently  startling  to  those  who 
have  not  followed  the  rece^it  tendency  in  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  rob  more  and  more  the  pre-Exilic  period  of  the  literary 
treasures  wherewith  tradition  has  enriched  it.  Some  readers  may  even  feel 
a  measure  of  surprise  that  results  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  hitherto 
accepted  views  of  Hebrew  history  and  of  the  chosen  instruments  of  Divine 
revelation,  should  have  appeared  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Bampton 
Trustees ;  but  Canon  Cheyne  assures  us  in  advance  that  the  object  of  his 
book  while  "  primarily  historical,"  is  **  also  in  a  real  sense  apologetic."  The 
apologist  of  Christianity,  he  adds  elsewhere,  has  nothing  to  lose,  but 
everything  to  gain,  if  the  Psalter,  as  a  whole,  can  be  shown  to  be  of  post- 
Exilic  growth.  In  what  sense  this  is  true  will  be  found  in  the  lectures : 
attention  may  be  particularly  called  to  note  k,  p.  276,  and  to  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  last  lecture. 

In  the  second  group  of  lectures  (vi.-viii.)  Canon  Cheyne  does  not  attempt 
to  construct  a  formal  theology  of  the  Psalter,  but  wisely  restricts  himself  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  the  book  which  have  not  as  yet  received 
due  attention  from  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars.  Such  are  the  ideas  of 
Ood  in  the  Psalter  in  the  second  part  of  Lecture  vi. — the  notes  to  which 
contain  an  important  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  name,  Adonai, 
and  the  growing  preference  of  the  Jews  for  it — the  Messianic  element  in  the 
Psalter  in  apart  of  Lecture  vii.,  and,  in  particular,  in  Lecture  viii.,  the  attitude 
of  the  Hebrew  psalmists  to  the  belief  in  immortality  and  a  resurrection  to  judg- 
ment. The  treatment  of  this  most  important  theme  has  been  considerably 
expanded  since  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  and  is  full  of  suggestiveness  to 
the  Christian  student.  The  Professor's  theory,  as  is  now  pretty  generally 
known,  is  that  these  ideas  are  native  Hebrew  ideas,  which,  however,  owe 
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their  development  and  popularization  to  the  fostering  influence  of  Zoroast- 
rianiBm,  the  religion  of  their  over-lords  and  neighbours  the  Persians. 

Along  with  this  valuable  discussion  in  text  and  notes,  or  rather  before 
it,  should  be  read  the  somewhat  more  popular  presentation  of  this  thesis 
in  the  Professor's  Oxford  lectures  on  "  Possible  Zoroastrian  Influences  on 
the  Beligion  of  Israel/'  in  the  Exj^ository  Times,  vol.  ii  (1891).  Many  of  us 
ought  to  be  stimulated  thereby  to  acquire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
teaching  of  Zarathustra,  whom  Cheyne,  in  one  of  those  too  ingenious- 
conjectures  which  are  scattered  throughout  his  book,  thinks  we  may  have 
known  from  our  childhood  disguised  as  the  Hebrew  Daniel  I 

The  lectures  are  followed  by  a  couple  of  appendices,  the  one  entitled 
''  Last  Words  on  the  Maccabsean  Psalms,  and  Other  Points  "  (pp.  445-460)^ 
much  too  meagre  for  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  important  questions  raised  ; 
the  other,  "The  Linguistic  Affinities  of  the  Psalms"  (pp.  461-484),  a  store- 
house of  material  for  future  students  of  the  Psalter.  Excellent  indices  of 
names  and  subjects,  and  of  the  Scriptural  passages  discussed  or  referred  to, 
add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  to  the  Old  Testament  student. 

Coming  now  to  pronounce  on  the  merit  of  these  Bampton  Lectures  as  a 
whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  the  most  stimulating  and 
thought-compelling  study  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  public.  It  is  true  that  they  compel,  in  the  more  critical  and  analytic 
part  more  particularly,  almost  as  often  to  dissent  as  to  consent,  but  even  this 
will  be  gain  in  the  end.  They  must,  of  course,  be  unwelcome  to  those 
by  whom  all  tampering  with  traditional  theology  is  tabooed ;  but  even  to 
many  of  us  who  recognize,  in  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  assured  results 
of  historical  criticism,  the  continued  presence  in  the  Church  of  the  guiding 
Spirit  of  Truth,  Canon  Cheyne's  critical  results  are  somewhat  extreme. 
I  for  one  am  not  yet  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  thus  robbing  the  long  pre- 
Exilic  period  of  all  its  traditional  heritage  of  song,  but  this  does  not  a&ct  the 
legitimate  pride  one  feels  in  the  fact  that  we  possess  a  native  scholar  capable 
of  producing  work  that  will  take  its  place  beside  the  best  which  the  German 
and  Dutch  schools  can  show.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  next 
generation  of  Old  Testament  students  on  the  results  and  methods  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1889 — and  no  one  knows  better  than  their  brilUant 
author  that  neither  are  his  results  final  nor  his  methods  beyond  criticism — 
this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  psalm-criticism,  for  many  years  to  come,  will 
have  to  start  from  an  examination  of  the  results  here  recorded.  Many  of 
these  have  an  aspect  of  finality ;  others,  I  am  confident,  will  have  to  be 
modified  in  the  light  of  further  research ;  but  all  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  subsequent  students  of  the  "  h3rmn-book  of  the  second  temple." 

This  somewhat  lengthy  notice  may  now  be  closed  by  an  indication  of 
one  or  two  points  where  the  writer  is  unable  to  follow  Canon  Cheyne  in 
his  conclusions.  In  the  forefront  of  my  objections  I  would  put  one  for 
which  the  latter  is  prepared.  '*  Modem  minds,"  he  says  in  his  more  recent 
Oxford  lectures  referred  to  above, ''  find  it  difficult  to  take  in  the  nationalistic 
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interpretation  of  the  Psalms/'  a  theory  on  which  mach  stress  is  laid  in 
these  lectures.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  authors  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,, 
almost  without  exception,  speak  and  write  ''  not  as  individuals,  but  in  th& 
name  of  the  Church-nation.  In  the  psalmists  as  such  the  individual  con- 
sciousness was  all  but  lost  in  the  corporate.  They  had  their  private  joys  and 
sorrows,  but  they  did  not  make  these  the  theme  of  song"  (p.  265).  Th& 
consistent  application  of  this  theory  leads,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  whole 
Psalter  being  relegated  to  post-Exilic  times,  when  the  "remnant"  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  had  become  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Church  of  pre-Exilic 
days,  we  are  told  again  and  again,  was  "  too  germinal "  to  appropriate  the 
advanced  rehgious  ideas  of  this  or  that  psalm,  and  therefore  the  latter 
must  be  post-Exilic.  Surely  it  is  far  more  probable  that  choice  spirits  of  the 
days  of  the  Monarchy  may  have  seen  visions  of  Divine  things  to  which  the 
mass,  even  of  the  godly  in  Israel,  were  blind,  just  as  the  mountain-peaks 
catch  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  while  the  valleys  below  are  still  in 
darkness.  These  lyric  outpourings  of  praise,  or  penitence,  or  prayer  would 
naturally  be  drawn  upon  at  a  later  time  by  the  Temple  authorities ;  and  in 
those  days,  when  literary  proprietorship  was  unknown,  it  would  be  easy  by 
additions  or  omissions  or  otherwise  to  adapt  them  for  liturgic  use.  An 
unmistakable  example  of  such  editorial  adaptation,  which  also  seems  to  m& 
to  betray  the  date  at  which  it  was  made,  may  be  found  in  the  two  last- 
verses  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  in  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  the  ablest 
champion  of  the  nationalistic  theory — Professor  Smend — "there  is  nothing 
individualistic."  Now,  there  is  clearly  a  contradiction  in  thought  between 
the  verses  referred  to  and  the  verses  that  immediately  precede  them,  aa 
Cheyne  admits  in  opposition  to  both  Robertson  Smith  and  Smend,  who- 
maintain  the  unity  of  thought  throughout.  The  whole  difficulty  disappears 
when  we  read  the  body  of  the  psalm  as  an  individual  confession  of  sin^ 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  prophets,  but  yet  while  sacrifice  mighi  be 
offered,  for  this  verse  16  (Heb.  18)  implies.  The  appended  verses  are  then 
easily  intelligible,  as  the  addition  of  a  post-Exilic  but  pre-Nehemianic  editor, 
who  sought  by  this  means  to  render  the  Psalm  a  fitting  expression  of  national 
repentance  and  national  aspirations.^ 

In  the  second  place,  I  find  my  self  unable,  on  the  basis  of  Canon 
Cheyne's  results,  to  form  an  intelligible  theory  of  the  history  of  the  earlier 
hymn-books  of  which  our  Psalter  is  admittedly  composed.  I  can  find  na 
answer  to  such  questions  as  these  :  What  were  the  sacred  songs  which  must 
have  been  sung  by  those  members  of  the  guild  of  "  singers  "  "  which  came 
with  Zerubbabel  "  (Ezra  ii.  2,  41)  ?  Why  should  so  many  of  the  preciona 
psalms  of  the  Return  ("see  p.  121  above)  have  had  to  wait  for  a  Maccabaean 
editor  to  admit  them  to  the  Temple  hymn-book ;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  we  to  account  for  the  insertion  of  so  many  Maccabsean  psalms  in  the 
early  Psalters  ? 

^  It  is,  of  course,  not  denied  that  the  nationalistic  theory  applies  to  many  of  the  Psalms, 
especially  in  the  later  books  ;  my  objection  is  only  to  its  all  bnt  universal  application  and  the 
resolts  that  necessarily  follow. 
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My  third  difficulty  in  the  way  of  admitting  that  nearly  a  third  of 
the  Psalter  is  later  than  Alexander  arises  from  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  Septuagint  version.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  at  what 
date  the  completed  Psalter  was  translated  into  Greek,  but  if  the  Pentateuch 
of  the  LXX.  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a  Greek  Psalter  of 
some  sort — ^for  is  it  not  a  commonplace  that  ''  the  Psalter  contains  the 
answer  of  the  worshipping  community  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  in 
the  law  "? — could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  Still,  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  meaning  of  so  many  of  the  titles  to  the 
psalms,  which  are  admittedly  much  older  than  the  MaccabaBan  period,  seems 
to  argue  for  a  greater  antiquity  than  Canon  Cheyne  allows.  And  with  regard 
to  two  psalms  in  particular,  the  LXX.,  in  my  opinion,  imperatively  forbids 
the  acceptance  of  his  views.  For  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  of  the 
least  successful  of  Gheyne's  attributions  is  that  of  Ps.  xlv.  and  Ixxii.  to  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  former  being  a  panegyric  from  the  pen  of 
a  Jewish  admirer  (whose  name  is  given)  on  the  occasion  of  this  prince's 
marriage  with  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus !  It  is  admitted  that 
such  poems  could  not  have  gained  admission  into  the  canonical  Psalter  till 
the  history  of  their  origin  had  been  forgotten  and  they  had  acquired  another 
and  higher  interpretation.  But  even  if  such  an  eventuality  were  possible  at 
Jerusalem,  it  must  surely  have  been  impossible  in  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies. 
This  is  apart  altogether  from  the  difficulties  of  interpretation,  and  the  other 
difficulties  which  this  attribution  involves. 

I  must  dissent  finally  from  Canoli  Cheyne's  attitude  towards  the 
^'  Elyon  Psalms,"  those,  that  is,  in  which  the  Divine  name  Elyon  is  found 
(see  index,  and  especially  pp.  83  and  464).  That  this  title  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  post-Exilic  date  of  the  nineteen  psalms  in  which  it 
occurs  (see  p.  464)  is  untenable,  and  rests  ultimately,  it  seems  to  me,  on  a 
mistaken  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  that  most  mysterious  chapter,  Gen.  xiv. 
But  the  discussion  of  this  point  must  be  taken  up  elsewhere. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  the  spirit  of  a  pupil  who  would  explain  his 
difficulties  to  a  master,  in  whose  teaching  there  "  are  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood." 


TRE  GBEATNESS  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
By  Eev.  Principal  David  Bbown,  D.D. 

He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.— Luke  i  15  (also  Matt  xi.  2,  and  Luke  vU.  18). 

-**  Now  when  John  heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ  *'  (Matt.  xi.  2), 
Luke  says  it  was  **the  disciples  of  John"  that  "told  him  of  all  these 
things"  (vii.  18).  But  how  came  John  to  be  there?  He  had  been  too 
faithful  to  Herod  Antipas,  to  whose  Court  John  appears  to  have  been 
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invited — ^this  tetrajch  of  Galilee,  in  whose  character  there  were  some 
good  points.  His  foster-brother,  Manaen,  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but 
one  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  that  were  in  the  Church  of  Antioch 
(Acts  xiii.  1),  and  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward  (Susanna)  was  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  Him  on  one  of  His 
preaching  tours,  and,  with  other  women  who,  grateful  for  what  He  had 
done  for  them,  "  ministered  to  Him  and  the  Twelve  of  their  substance  " 
(Luke  viii.  1).  And  Herod  himself  had  good  points  in  his  character.  He 
''  heard  John  gladly,  and  did  many  things  "  (Mark  vi.  20).  "  He  feared  John 
(says  the  evangelist),  because  he  was  a  righteous  and  holy  man.'*  But. 
John  (says  Bengel)  did  not  fear  Herod ;  for,  living  as  he  was  an  incestuous 
life  with  his  brother  (Herod)  Philip's  wife,  he  dared  to  tell  him,  ''  It  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  to  have  her."  Herod,  stung  though  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
by  so  bold  a  thrust,  could  have  stood  it — ^for  he  had  a  conscience.  But  the 
vile  woman  with  whom  he  lived  had  none.  So  long  as  such  a  man  lived 
she  could  not  resfc.  She  would  have  his  head  for  it.  But  Herod  "  kept  him 
safe  "  (R.V. — not  "  observed  him,"  A.V.).  At  length,  however,  yielding,  we 
may  suppose,  to  her  importunities,  he  allowed  him  to  be  put  out  of  her  wa}- 
by  *'  shutting  him  up  in  prison  " — the  keep,  probably,  of  the  castle  where  he 
was  living,  the  castle  of  Machaerus,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  his 
dominions.  Therefore  he  lay,  it  would  seem,  for  more  than  a  year — 
unmolested,  no  doubt,  but  all  solitary  and  unrelieved.  Meanwhile,  his 
Master  was  not  only  doing  mighty  works  wherever  He  went,  but  empowering 
His  Apostles  to  do  all  kinds  of  healing  miracles.  "And  the  disciples  of 
John  told  him  of  all  these  things  "  (Luke  vii.  17). 

But  how  came  there  to  be  any  of  John's  disciples  who  did  not  detach 
themselves  from  him  and  henceforth  join  his  Master  ?  Was  he  not  even 
twitted  for  allowing  himself  to  be  thus  deserted  (John  iii.  26)  ?  Yes.  And 
did  he  not  reply  that  for  that  express  purpose  he  was  sent?  Yes.  Yet 
here  are  ^'  the  disciples  of  John,"  and  they  were  not  a  mere  two  or  three. 
As  a  piece  of  information  it  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  Were  they  right 
or  were  they  wrong  in  preferring  the  servant  to  the  Master  ?  Perhaps  you 
would  have  liked  to  ask  the  Master  Himself.  And  I  think  I  hear  Him 
replying,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  Me."  Perhaps  there  was 
that  in  His  teaching  the  impression  of  which  upon  them  was  such  that  they 
profited  most  by  it.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  provided 
company  for  the  faithful  servant  in  his  lonely  cell.  Nor  did  he  need  to  say, 
with  Paul  to  Timothy, "  Be  not  ashamed  of  me,  His  prisoner."  Bather,  they 
would  account  it  their  privilege  in  this  way  to  cheer  his  solitude.  And 
Herod  himself  would  be  pleased  to  learn  it.  For  though  he  could  not. 
disentangle  himself  from  that  object  of  his  passion,  he  would  do  everything 
else  to  soften  the  effect  of  the  wrong  he  bad  done  to  that  holy  man.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  the  Divine  hand  there  was  in  it  all. 

Well,  they  tell  the  prisoner  what  works  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  were  doing. 
And  with  what  effect  ?    On  their  part,  I  venture  to  think,  insinuations,  more. 
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or  less  outspoken,  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  his  Master,  possibly  even  of 
doubt  whether  He  could  be  all  that  John  had  preached  Him  to  be.  But  if  so, 
how  did  John  view  the  matter  ?  Certain  it  is  he  did  not  repel  such  insinua- 
tions. All  we  have  to  judge  from  is  the  question  he  sent  his  messengers  to 
put  to  our  Lord.  That  his  faith  had  actually  given  way  is  more  than  we 
need  believe  the  question  to  imply,  but  that  he  was  staggered  and  nonplussed 
we  cannot  doubt.  Probably  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  appeared  to  him  so 
astounding  and  inexplicable,  that  the  question  was  a  kind  of  desperate 
attempt  to  draw  his  Master,  or  make  it  impossible  for  Him  to  withhold  some 
indication  of  His  intentions,  if  He  had  any,  regarding  him.  If  so,  he  would 
find  that  he  had  failed  to  get  what  he  wanted. 

"  He  sent  two  of  his  disciples."  Luke  is  more  definite.  He  sent  certain 
two  (Svo  Tiv^s),  that  is,  "  two  picked  disciples  "  (Luke  vii.  19) — ^the  two  in 
whom  he  most  confided.  ''  John  the  Baptist,"  they  said,  "  hath  sent  us  unto 
thee,  saying,  Art  thou  He  that  cometh,  or  look  we  for  another  ?  " 

Now,  what  was  the  reply  ?  "  In  that  hour,"  says  Luke,^ "  He  cured  many 
of  diseases  and  plagues  and  evil  spirits,  and  on  many  that  were  blind  He 
bestowed  sight " — all,  evidently,  in  presence  of  the  messengers — "  and  He 
answered  and  said  unto  them.  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye 
have  seen  and  heard :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf 
hear,  and  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised  up,^  and  the  poor  have 
the  gospel  (or  glad  tidings)  preached  to  them ;  and  blessed  is  he  whosoever 
shall  find  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  Me." 

And  was  this  all  the  reply  that  the  Master  told  the  messengers 
to  give  to  His  faithful  servant,  lying  disconsolate  and  perplexed  month  after 
month  in  prison  ?  Yes,  assuredly  it  was  all.  Any  word  of  encourage- 
ment, or  even  hint,  as  to  his  future  was  studiously  avoided,  as  is  evident 
from  the  closing  words  of  the  message,  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  find 
none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  Me."  ''  Blessed  is  he  whose  faith  is  unshaken, 
with  everything  around  him  fitted  to  shake  it.  Enough  has  been  seen  and 
heard  by  these  messengers  to  show  that  My  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it 
cannot  save.  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter."  Not  one  word  of  commendation  is  uttered,  not  a  ray  of  light 
given,  and  John  is  left  to  ponder  the  message,  and  earn  the  blessedness 
pronounced  upon  unshaken  faith  in  the  Master  he  had  served  so  well. 

But,  as  if  to  refrain  from  all  commendation  of  one  so  dear  to  Him,  so  long 
as  his  messengers  were  within  hearing,  had  been  to  Him  a  painful  necessity, 
no  sooner  are  they  gone  than  the  pent-up  spirit  could  no  longer  restrain  itself, 
but  gave  vent  to  one  of  the  noblest  encomiums  the  Master  Himself  could 
pronounce  upon  His  servant — ''  And  when  the  messengers  of  John  were 

^  Luke  vii.  21,  22. 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  persons  lay  dead  before  Him  on  purpose  to  be  then 
raised  up,  nor,  probably,  lepers  to  be  cleansed.  But  if  our  Lord  in  presence  of  the  messengers 
wrought  many  cures,  He  probably  named  those  He  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  works 
He  was  from  time  to  time  performing. 
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departed,  He  began  to  say  unto  the  multitudes  concerning  John,  What  went 
ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  behold  ?  A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ?  " 
A  man  driven  about  by  every  gust  of  popular  opinion,  and  uttering  no  certain 
sound? — Such  was  not  John.  "But  what  went  ye  out  to  see?  A  man 
clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?  "  A  self-seeking,  courtly  preacher  ?  If  that  is  the 
man  you  wanted,  you  must  go  in  quest  of  him  elsewhere.  "  Behold,  they 
which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live  delicately  are  in  kings'  courts." 
"  But  what  went  ye  out  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  "  If  that  is  what  ye  flocked 
to  the  wilderness  to  see  in  John,  then  ye  have  not  been  disappointed, 
for  he  is  that,  and  much  more  than  that.  There  have  been  many  prophets; 
but  one  forerunner,  and  this  is  he.  "A  prophet?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
€uid  much  more  than  a  prophet.  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold, 
I  send  my  messenger  before  Thy  face,  who  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before 
Thee.  I  say  unto  you.  Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women,  there  is  none 
greater  than  John ;  yet  he  that  is  but  httle  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater 
than  he  "  (Luke  vii.  27,  28). 

The  point  of  comparison  is  manifestly  not  personal  character,  for  can  it 
be  said  that  in  this  sense  he  excelled  every  human  being  that  preceded  him, 
so  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he  was  outstripped  by  the  httle  (or  least) 
advanced  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  It  is  of  his  official  standing  or  position 
in  the  economy  of  grace  that  our  Lord  is  speaking.  In  that  respect  he  was 
above  all  that  ever  went  before  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  last  and  most 
honoured  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
new  economy,  though  belonging  to  the  old ;  but  for  this  very  reason  the 
humblest  member  of  the  new  economy  was  in  advance  of  him.  In  Matt.  xi. 
12-15  we  have  the  following  important  addition:  "And  from  the  days  of 
John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and 
men  of  violence  take  it  by  force."  Or  (as  repeated  at  a  later  period),  *'  from 
that  time  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man 
entereth  violently  into  it  '*  (Luke  xvi.  16).  The  idea  is,  there  was  a  rusih  for 
something  unexpectedly  and  transportingly  brought  within  their  reach,  but 
through  a  door  that  might  soon  be  shut.  In  the  one  passage  the  struggle  to 
obtain  entrance  is  the  prominent  idea ;  in  the  other  and  later  one,  it  is  the 
multitttde  that  were  pressing  or  forcing  their  way  into  it.  And  what  our  Lord 
says  of  John  in  both  places  is  that  his  ministry  constituted  the  honourable 
link  or  point  of  transition  from  the  one  state  of  things  to  the  other.  "  For '' 
(to  continue  Matthew's  addition  to  this  discourse)  ''  all  the  prophets  and  the 
law  prophesied  until  John ;  and  if  ye  are  willing  to  receive  it,  this  is  Elijah 
which  is  to  come.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."  They  expected 
the  literal  Ehjah  the  Tishbite  to  reappear  before  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
misinterpreting  the  closing  words  of  Malachi  (iv.  5),  and  misled  by  the  LXX., 
which  rendered  it,  "Behold,  I  send  you  Elijah  the  Tishbite."  But  our 
Lord  tells  them  plainly  that  this  promised  messenger  was  no  other  than 
John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  He  had  been  speaking,  who  (as  promised  before 
Ms  birth)  was  to  ''  come  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah."    Knowing  that 
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this  would  be  a  starbling  and  not  very  welcome  announcement  to  those  who 
were  looking  for  the  appearance  of  Elijah  himself  from  heaven,  He  first  says 
it  was  jor  those  who  could  take  it  in,  and  then  calls  the  attention  of  all  who 
had  ears  to  hear  it  to  what  He  had  said. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  our  Lord  not  pronounce  so  high  an 
encomium  on  the  Baptist  in  the  hearing  of  his  messengers  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  music  in  the  ears  and  balm  to  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  lonely  prisoner  ? 
Yes,  assuredly  it  would.  And  well  did  the  Master  know  what  a  ''  song  in 
the  night "  it  would  have  been  to  His  servant  to  get  such  a  return  as  that  to 
his  question,  and  that  to  let  his  messengers  go  with  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
fitted  to  shake  the  strongest  faith.  But  all  the  more  ''  blessed  "  would  he 
be,  if  even  without  a  ray  of  light  as  to  his  future  his  faith  should  remain  un- 
shaken, finding  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  Him.  The  faith  of  the  Master 
Himself  had  been  tried,  and  would  be  throughout  His  whole  work  on  earth. 
His  glory  had  been  hid  from  ''  the  wise  and  prudent,"  the  men  of  light  and 
leading,  and  revealed  only  to  the  '*  babes,"  the  humble,  unlearned,  common 
people,  and  He  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  Divine  sovereignty :  'lEven  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight."  It  is  enough  that  the  disciple 
be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord.  Struggles,  we  may  suppose, 
he  would  have — severe  and  protracted — with  temptations  to  doubt,  but  with 
the  shield  of  faith  he  would  guard  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one. 
Canst  thou  lie  imprisoned  and  uncheered  month  after  month  ?  Wilt  thou  be 
faithful,  even  unto  death  ?  And  his  spirit  answered — Yes.  To  the  upright 
there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness,  and  He  giveth  songs  in  the  night. 
Perhaps  he  was  singing  one  of  those  songs  in  i^  night  when  the  executioner 
entered  to  bring  his  head  to  the  wretch  who  demanded  it  1 

What  followed?  "  When  his  disciples  heard  of  it,  they  came  and  took 
up  his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb  "  (Mark  vi.  29),  and  "  they  went  and 
told  Jesus  "  (Matt.  xiv.  12) — probably  as  a  body.  Did  they  tell  this  mourn- 
ful news  in  a  complaining  mood  ?  I  cannot  believe  it.  But  how  did  our 
Lord  receive  the  news  ?  We  can  only  guess,  for  not  a  word  did  He  utter, 
else  we  may  well  suppose  it  woidd  be  recorded.  But  He  who  shed  tear& 
over  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  though  He  was  about  to  raise  him  to  life  again, 
could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  moved. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  several  reflections  naturally  occur,  but  we  have 
space  only  for  two. 

1.  If  the  object  of  the  Evangelists  had  been  to  glorify  their  Master,  we 
may  be  certain  they  would  not  have  represented  His  treatment  of  John 
from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  court  of  Herod  to  the  time  of 
his  death  as  they  have  done.  And  if,  as  we  are  now  told,  these  Gospels  are 
merely  the  best  traditions  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  could  be  collected 
in  the  second  century,  when  the  Gospels  are  said  to  have  been  composed, 
no  such  consistency  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  very  unexpected 
treatment  of  John  by  his  Master  would  be  observed  in  their  narratives. 
In  one  way  only  is  this  to  be  explained — that  they  have  recorded  the  naked 
facts  of  the  case  just  as  they  occurred. 
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2.  A  great  principle,  I  think,  is  involved  in  the  fact,  that  "  the  law  and 
the  prophets  were  until  John,"  and  "  from  that  time  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffered  violence,  and  men  of  violence  take  it  by  force,"  or  (as  in  Luke 
zvi.  16),  ''from  that  time  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached, 
and  every  man  presseth  (or  entereth  violently)  into  it." 

Observe  the  principle  here.  ''  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
John."  During  that  long  period  God  followed  one  continuous  line  of 
procedure  in  His  dealings  with  men.  But  then  came  a  great  change — 
"  From  that  time  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached."  Rrom 
that  time  God  has  begun  a  quite  other  and  new  way  of  dealing  with  men. 
And  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  The  whole  country  is  stirred.  It  is  not  the 
ncytielty  but  the  natfwre  of  the  change  that  has  done  this.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  dilate  upon  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new.  But  the 
more  persoTial  and  spiritual  character  of  the  new  economy  may  be  noted. 
John  preached ;  his  cry  was,  *'Bepentf  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
He  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  "And 
there  we^t  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  JudsBa,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  and  they  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins." 
The  multitudes  that  flocked  to  him  were  of  all  classes — Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  publicans,  harlots,  and  soldiers.  Not  even  the  new  truths  which 
were  preached  can  account  for  this.  It  was  an  awakening  of  conscience 
and  desire  to  be  saved  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown.  John's  own  interpre- 
tation of  what  it  meant  is  the  best.  ''  When  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  coming  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  offspring  of 
vipers  (both  equally  but  in  opposite  ways  poisoning  the  religious  principles 
of  the  nation),  who  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  9  "  What  can 
have  brought  you  here  on  such  an  errand  ?  If  it  meant  that,  as  to  him  the 
action  itself  certainly  did — what  explanation  does  such  an  upheaval  of  the 
whole  country  of  the  most  opposite  classes  admit  of  but  one  ? — a  mighty 
impulse  from  above,  shaking  the  dry  bones  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
breathing  upon  the  slain  that  they  might  live.  And  that  multitudes  of 
them  did  live  our  Lord  Himself  testified  when  He  said  that  ''  every  man 
is  pressing  into  the  kingdom,"  or  rushing  to  get  in — expressing  the  strength  of 
impulse  that  was  felt.  We  have  thus  a  negative  expression  of  the  fruit  of 
John's  ministry — ^it  was  a  flight  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  and  a  positive 
expression  of  it — ^it  was  a  rush  into  the  kingdom. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  all  this  upheaval  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  a  new  economy  and  an  organic  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church  of  God.  But  the  principle  involved  is  a  wide  one.  In 
different  ages  of  the  Church  God  has  permitted  His  people  to  get  into  the 
kingdom  in  very  different  ways — some  of  them  of  so  doubtful  a  character 
that  one  wonders  how  they  could  find  their  way  in  at  all.  This  state  of 
things  is  permitted,  too,  for  long,  weary  years,  until  vital  religion  seems  dead. 
But  a  Luther,  a  Calvin,  a  Enox,  a  Granmer,  a  Wesley,  a  Whitefield,  a 
Simeon,  and  sometimes  one  from  the  ranks,  with  no  commission  but  that 
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which  approves  itself  to  be  of  God,  appears,  and  the  breath  of  a  new  life 
follows  their  movements,  and  multitudes  feel  it.  And  it  will  be  the  wisdom 
of  Christians  to  welcome  such  revivals.  Everything  may  not  be  as  we  might 
wish  it  to  be,  but  the  life  of  it  is  to  be  cherished,  and  advantage  taken  of  it. 
Such  as  do  so  will  be  quickened  and  blessed ;  while  those  who  hold  back 
because  of  this  and  that  "  irregularity,"  will  miss  the  blessings.  The  Spirit 
of  God,  whose  presence  in  the  Church  is  the  breath  of  its  life,  will  have  His 
own  way  of  working.  '*  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  hsteth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it 
goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit." 

''ASAPH'*  OB  "ISAIAH"? 
By  Ebv.  a.  Luktn  Williams,  M.A. 

All  these  things  spake  Jesus  in  parables  nnto  the  multitudes  ;  and  without  a  parable  spake 
He  nothing  unto  them ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  I 
will  open  my  mouth  in  parables  ;  I  will  utter  things  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. — 
Matt.  xiiL  34,  85.  * 

The  Bevised  Version  has  here  lost  an  excellent  opportunity  of  recording  in 

its  margin  a  reading  which  has  some  little  authority  in  its  favour,  and  which, 

if  genuine,  gives  rise  to  some  important  considerations.     As  the  passage  runs 

in  the  above  translation,  there  is  no  further  identification  of  "  the  prophet  " 

than  what  may  be  derived  from  the  quotation  attributed  to  him.    The  original 

passage  is  found  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (Ixxviii.  2),  which  claims  according 

to  a  natural  interpretation  of  its  title  to  be  composed  by  Asaph.    Further,  by 

way  of  illustrating  the  title  "  prophet "  as  applied  to  one  who  is  generally 

regarded  rather  as  a  choirmaster  than  even  a  composer  of  hynms,  reference 

is  commonly  made  to  the  term  *'  Asaph  the  seer"  in  2  Ohron.  xxix.  30. 

But  **  Isaiah  the  prophet ''  is  read  by  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  a  few  cursives, 
the  Bushworth  Latin  Gospels,  a  manuscript  of  the  Ethiopic  version,  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  and  Porphyry  as  quoted  by  Jerome.  Some  remarks, 
too,  in  Eusebius  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  reading  is  admitted  into  the  margin  of  what  may  now  be  called 
the  standard  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (Westcott  and  Hort's),  and  that 
one  of  these  scholars  appears  to  be  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  true 
reading.  Dr.  Hort  writes  (Appendix,  p.  13),  "  It  is  difficult  not  to  think 
'Ho-atov  genuine.  There  was  a  strong  temptation  to  omit  it  (cf.  xxvii.  9;  Mc. 
i.  2) ;  and,  though  its  insertion  might  be  accounted  for  by  an  impulse  to 
supply  the  name  of  the  best  known  prophet,  the  evidence  of  the  actual 
operation  of  such  an  impulse  is  much  more  trifling  than  might  have  been 

anticipated The   erroneous  introduction  of  Isaiah's  name  is 

limited  to  two  passages,  and  in  each  case  to  a  single  Latin  MS." 

But  if  **  Isaiah  "  be  genuine  here,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  presence  ? 
The  quotation  which  it  introduces  is  not  written  by  the  evangelical  prophet, 
but  by  a  comparatively  unknown  person ;  how  could  the  evangelist  have 
prefixed  Isaiah*s  name  to  it  ? 
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The  famous  parallel  case  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  will  at  once  suggest  itself. 
There  the  evangelist  quotes  a  passage  from  the  book  of  Zechariah,  but 
attributes  it  to  Jeremiah:  "Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying,  And  the^  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  priced,  whom  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  price ; 
and  they  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me."  How 
is  it  that  there  comes  once  in  St.  Matthew,  and  now,  apparently,  a  second 
time,  an  error  so  palpable  and  gross?  Can  it  be  due  to  a  mere  slip  of  memory  ? 
Were  the  evangelist  an  Englishman,  this  might  be  the  true  solution;  but, 
surely,  v^en  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  a  Jew,  and  a  Jew  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Hebrew  customs  and  modes  of  thought,  such  an  answer  to 
the  difficulty  is  only  a  cry  of  despair. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  another  ?  It  is  this :  that  just  as  there  were, 
with  but  little  doubt,  summaries  of  legal  maxims  current  in  our  Lord's  time 
which  He  did  not  scruple  to  use  (Matt.  v.  21,  33,  43),  so,  rather  later,  there 
were  current  in  Hebrew-Christian  circles  well-known  sets  of  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  which  were  not  expressly  divided  one  from  another 
(Bom.  iii.  10-18),  and  which  were  referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  best-known  passage.  In  this  way  we  may  suppose  that  Zechariah's 
mention  of  the  potter  (Zech.  xi.  13)  was  placed  in  connection  with  Jeremiah's 
visit  to  the  potter,  and  with  his  warning  of  the  possible  rejection  of  Israel  by 
(xod  (Jer.  xviii.  1-6;  cf.  xix.  1,  11),  and  was  so  subordinated  to  it  that  the 
words  of  Zechariah  could  be  actually  quoted  under  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
(Matt,  xxvii.  9).  Something  of  the  same  kind,  then,  may  have  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  passage  under  consideration.  The  Psalmist's  call  to  Israel 
to  hear  the  lessons  derived  from  their  ancestors'  behaviour  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2, 
or  perhaps  1-3)  was  connected  with  the  warning  given  to  Israel  by 
Isaiah  (vi.  9,  10)  of  punishment  for  their  bhndness  and  deafness,  and  was 
so  subordinated  to  the  latter  as  for  purposes  of  quotation  to  be  considered 
one  with  it  (cf.  our  present  verses  with  ver.  14  of  this  chapter).  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  one  indubitable  example  of  such  connexion 
and  subordination  occurs  in  Mark  i.  2,  3,  where  the  promise  in  Malachi 
(iii.  1)  that  God  would  send  His  messenger  before  Messiah's  face  is 
closely  joined  to  the  promise  of  the  Voice  in  the  wilderness  found  in 
Isaiah  xl.  3,  and  the  two  passages  are  quoted  under  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone. 
Observe  that  if  St.  Mark  had  used  his  source  {ex  hypothesi)  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  quotation  from  Malachi,  and  then  for  some  reason  omitted  the 
next  quotation,  he  might  very  easily  have  still  retained  the  name  of  ^'  Isaiah,'' 
with  which  he  introduces  his  double  quotation.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should 
have  had  another  parallel  to  our  present  verses  and  chap,  xxvii.  9,  and  we 
should  have  had  critics  wondering  at  another  extraordinary  slip  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  an  evangelist.  The  real  reason,  however,  would  be  not  a  slip 
of  memory,  but  the  fact  that  the  evangelist  did  not  care  to  continue  the 
combined  quotation  which  he  had  begun. 

I  3 
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By  Ebv.  J.  T.  L.  Magos,  B.A. 

H0SEA,~Chaptek8  i.-m. 

HosEA  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  condensation.  Commentator  after  com- 
mentator has  quoted  Jerome's  verdict  upon  the  prophet's  style,  and  sought 
to  put  anew  the  matter  in  his  own  words.  Hosea  is  a  writer  whose  language 
is  so  terse,  forming  the  unclothed  skeleton  of  his  thought,  that  it  requires 
the  reader  to  ponder  and  to  expand  his  words.  The  expressions  he  uses  are 
scattered  upon  the  page  as  seeds  endowed  with  vital  power,  ready  to 
germinate  before  the  eye  of  the  attentive  student  in  fact,  and  figure,  and 
circumstance.  If  in  many  writers  we  must  read  between  the  lines  in  order 
to  enter  fully  into  their  meaning,  we  need  in  Hosea  to  read  between  the 
words.  Ever  and  again  he  uses  some  expression  which  outlines  for  us  the 
political,  social,  or  religious  life  of  his  time.  Hosea  would  have  been  more 
easily  understood  had  the  book  bearing  his  name  been  distinctly  divided 
into  two  parts.  Twofold  the  book  certainly  is.  The  section  ending  with 
chap.  iii.  is  ih  many  respects  different  to  that  embracing  the  latter  chapters. 
It  was  almosii  certainly  written  before  the  fall  of  Jehu's  dynasty,  and  during 
the  magnificent  prosperity  which  the  northern  kingdom  enjoyed  under 
Jereboam  II.  The  second  part  points  to  the  stormy  days,  full  of  pohtical 
and  social  disorder,  which  preceded  and  preluded  the  siege  and  captiure  of 
Samaria  and  the  destruction  of  the  Ephraimite  sovereignty.  This  latter  part 
is  full  of  half-concealed  incident,  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  social  customs,  of 
the  morals  of  courts  and  temples,  of  political  cunning  and  commercial 
custom ;  it  is  the  wreck  of  a  finished  mosaic  of  prophetic  utterance,  the 
separate  tessarsa  of  which  to  the  student  are  suggestive  of  the  life  of  that 
bygone  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  book,  if  it  is  a  more  finished 
and  complete  work,  is  sorrowful  in  its  spirit;  it  is  the  picture  of  a  man 
pained  in  his  deepest  heart,  and  is  sombre  of  hue.  It  is  comparatively  void 
of  these  touches  which  express  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom ;  the  few 
which  exist  only  telling  the  story  of  prosperity  ungratefully  received  and 
wickedly  abused.  Unlike  the  latter  chapters  which  tell  of  the  national  life, 
the  former  book  is  intensely  personal ;  it  is  a  fragment,  brief  and  mysterious, 
of  an  autobiography,  told  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  an  illustration  of  a 
nation's  life,  as  the  type  of  a  divine  sorrow.  Yet,  while  thus  the  story  of 
the  man  becomes  the  setting  of  the  history  of  the  people,  the  personal 
element  overpowers  the  merely  artistic  and  descriptive.  The  first  book  tells 
the  story  of  the  sorrow  that  weighed  down  his  early  manly  strength ;  in  the 
latter,  silent  as  to  these  things,  because  a  hopeless  sorrow  denies  the  relief 
of  utterance,  he  is  the  more  free  to  set  out  the  life  of  the  people  whose  sina 
were  typified  in  his  own  dark  experience. 

For  the  story  of   the  prophet's  life,  as  here  told,  reveals  a  deep  and 
terrible  anguish  of  soul.    However  much  expositors  may  have  varied  as  to- 
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the  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  Hosea's  prophecy,  there  is  now  a 
movement  towards  a  consensus  of  opinion.    Men  have  felt  that  the  indignant 
sorrow  of  Hosea  is  far  too  intense  to  be  the  product  of  the  unsubstantial 
fabric  of  a  vision.    They  have  felt  also  that  to  take  too  literally  the  state- 
ments of  the  opening  chapters  involved  moral  difficulties  which  the  text  did 
not  require,  and  which  were  really  caused  by  judging  the  luxuriance  of 
Oriental  expression  by  the  hard  and  inelastic  measures  of  occidental  thought. 
There  had  fallen  upon  the  domestic  life  of  Hosea  a  dark  shadow,  a 
destructive  blight.    The  happy  dreams  which  at  one  time  captivated  his 
imagination  had  wholly  disappeared;  sunshine  was  lost  in  blackest  mid- 
night; calm  in  fiercest  storm.    He  had  taken  to  him  as  wife '' Gomer  the 
daughter  of  Diblaim."    To  the  very  parentage  of  the  woman  there  belonged 
the  suggestion  of  evil,  she  was  the  child  of  the  ''  pressed  fig-cakes,"  one  in 
whose  heart  the  love  of  luxury  was  present  as  a  "  defect  of  blood  "  ;  in  spirit 
she  was  ''  a  wife  of  whoredoms  " ;  in  the  more  measured  expressions  of 
Western  thought,  a  woman  of  unstable  and  unchaste  disposition.      We 
cannot  suppo£(e  that  when  he  wedded  her  Hosea  understood  the  mystery  of 
her  parentage,  the  vice  that  was  hereditary  in  the  child  of  Diblaim.    But  ere 
long  the  fascination  of  home  life  lost  its  spell.    It  may  be  that  the  wanton 
rites  of  the  bordering  Phoenician  tribes,  or  the  revived  celebration  of  the 
Asherah  cultus^  which  Jezebel  had  brought  to  the  kingdom  as  an  accursed 
dowry,  exercised  a  fatal  spell  upon  her  too  susceptible  nature.    It  may  be 
that  pent-up  fires  of  desire  had  caused  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  the  child  of 
the  pressed  grape-cakes,  to  become  the  victim  of  lawless  men  who  flourished  in 
days  of  successful  war,  and  of  quickly-gained  commercial  prosperity.   Perhaps 
the  stem  sanctity  of  a  prophet's  home,  or  the  required  absence  of  her 
husband  through  his  duties  to  the  prophetic  college  or  in  the  fulfilment  of 
bis  vocation,  instigated  a  rebellion  of  heart,  for  which  the  absences,  moreover, 
gave  the  opportunity.   Or,  as  the  narrative  at  times  suggests,  the  comparative 
poverty  of  a  prophet's  home  could  not  compete  with  the  richer  gifts  of  her 
unlawful  lovers.    What  was  in  his  power  Hosea  had  freely  given  to  her ; 
com  and  wine  for  daily  sustenance,  wool  and  flax  too,  in  which  ''  working 
willingly  with  her  hands,"^  she  might  make  for  her  seemly  raiment.    But  she 
had  loved  the  harlot's  reward,^  had  decked  herself  out  with  the  gifts  of  an 
unholy  affection,^  had  used  her  husband's  gifts  as  though  they  were  the 
property  of  her  lovers.^    80  there  came  over  her,  perhaps  slowly,  yet  surely, 
a*change ;  there  was  an  altered  tone  in  her  speech,  a  strange  language  upon  her 
tongue.    Hosea  was  no  longer  her  husband ;  but  in  cold,  and  perhaps  ironical, 
language,  her  lord.^     His  very  children  he  cannot  claim  with  a  father's  pride 
or  compassionate    with  a  father's  heart.    Wider    and    deeper   does   this 
alienation  grow,  until  at  last,  decked  out  in  gaudy  ornaments,  she  leaves  the 
home  to  which  in  the  glow  of  early  married  life  Hosea  had  brought  her.^ 
Lower  and  lower  did  she  sink ;  the  very  lovers  for  whom  she  had  forfeited 

>  2  Kings  xiii  6.  »  Prov.  xxjd.  18.  «  Hosea  ii.  12. 

*  Hosea  ii.  13.  «  /Wrf.  ii.  6.  « im.  ii.  16.  '  Ibid.  u.  6-13. 
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home  now  cast  her  off  and  avoid  her,^  until  at  last  Hosea  finds  her  shorn 
of  her  former  beauty,  sold  into  slavery,  with  no  pre-eminence  above  the 
crowd  exposed  in  the  market,  to  be  redeemed  by  him  at  the  value  of  a 
common  serf,  the  current  price  of  thirty  shekels  paid  part  in  money  and  part 
in  kind.*  Can  we  wonder  then  that  his  prophecy  is  one  throbbing  with 
emotion  and  burdened  with  sighs,  impatient  of  the  help  and  fetters  of 
grammatical  or  rhetorical  artifice  ?  Had  he  not  an  equal,  if  not  a  better, 
right  to  the  words  with  which  his  successor  and  analogue  in  southern  Palestine 
described  his  burden:  "Behold,  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my 
sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me  in 
the  day  of  His  fierce  anger ''  ? 

Now,  to  a  man  writing  under  the  impulse  of  such  intense  anguish  there 
is  no  taste,  no  tolerance,  for  trifles.  The  fire  burning  in  his  bones  destroys 
all  the  flimsier  properties  that  merely  deck  out  the  stage  of  his  life's  history. 
Stem  agonizing  realities  are  before  his  eyes.  What  has  he  to  tell  of,  what 
can  he  care  for  the  beauty  of  the  maidenly  form  that  cannot  be  recognized 
in  the  wretched  slave  he  must  redeem  at  a  price  ?  What  can  it  matter  to 
him  if  in  the  vintage  dances  or  at  holy  feasts  hers  was  the  gayest,  lightest 
movement  of  the  throng,  if  all  that  charm  served  but  to  lead  her  astray  ? 
What  can  it  concern  him  that  she  possessed  a  wondrous  grace  and  fascina- 
tion before  which  he  fell  vanquished,  if  now  he  beholds  that  same  fascination 
lavished  only  upon  other  men,  to  his  sorrow,  to  her  disgrace?  What  do 
outward  beauties  of  form  count  for,  when  he  sees  that  she  has  refused  the 
good  and  pure,  and  chosen  the  false  and  foul,  has  proved  unfaithful  to  her 
vow,  plunged  herself  into  an  all  but  inexpiable  sin,  and  him  into  an  inex- 
haustible sorrow  ?  And  so  of  the  early  years,  and  grace,  of  the  home  life 
she  had  rejected,  Hosea  tells  us  but  Uttle.  He  has  but  few  words  wherein 
to  describe  her  character,  "  a  woman  of  imchastenesses."^  He  sketches  a 
woman  taking  from  her  husband  the  common  requisites  of  life,  and  treating 
them — in  act  if  not  in  speech — as  though  they  were  her  lovers'  gifts  to  be 
lavished  on  her  lovers'  pleasures.  And  then  in  the  fewest  words,  leaving 
out  all  needless  though  perhaps  picturesque  detail  which  might  have  formed 
the  material  of  a  story,  he  tells  of  the  deeper  fall  into  abject  misery,  of  her 
redemption  thence,  and  of  the  stern  but  needful  discipline  to  which  he 
subjected  her.  Did  the  discipline  prove  successful?  Hosea  is  silent  con- 
cerning this;  but  the  silence  is  ominous.  Surely  he  had  rejoiced  over 
Gomer  restored  to  purity  and  love  and  home;  was  it  not  rather  in  the 
silence  of  inconsolable  sorrow  that  he  saw  another  fall  of  one  who  was  a 
type  of  the  ever-unfaithful  people  of  the  Lord  ?  But  it  is  a  volume  lacking 
in  the  elements  that  build  up  a  picturesque  and  many-sided  record. 

Now,  the  story  of  Gomer's  infidelity  was  but  the  parallel  of  Israel's 
apostasy  from  Jehovah.  So  like  its  human  type,  the  Divine  sorrow  refuses 
to  admit  the  minutise  of  a  historic  picture  or  the  recital  of  external  circum- 
stances. As  Hosea  could  tell  of  nothing  save  his  wife's  unfaithfulness,  so  the 
>  Hosea  ii.  7.  » Ibid.  iu.  2  (cf.  Exod.  xxi.  82).  .  »  BM,  i.  2. 
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Lord,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  mentions  little  save  the  nation's 

rebellion  against  and  departure  from  their  God.    To  fully  understand  the 

aignificance  of  this  Divine  silence,  we  must  remember  that  Hosea's  earlier 

prophecy  coincided  with  the  most  magnificent  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 

northern  kingdom.^    Never  before  had  the  fourth  member  of  a  dynasty 

ascended  the  throne  to  give  the  semblance  of  solidity  to  the  disordered  state. 

During  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  kingdom  by  his  threefold  victory  over  the 

Syrians^  had  largely  recovered  from  the  blows  which  Ben-hadad  had  inflicted 

upon  it  in  the  time  of  Jehoahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam  L    He 

had  become  so  strong,  that  accepting  the  foolish  challenge  of  Amaziah,  king 

of  Judah,  he  defeated  him,  occupied  Jerusalem  as  a  conqueror,  partially 

destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  carried  away  treasure  and  hostages^  and 

sacred  vessels.    His  son,  Jeroboam  II.,  had  obtained  still  greater  successes* 

Northward  as  far  as  Hamath,  in  the  south  as  far  as  the  torrent  of  the  Arabah, 

eastward  into  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  he  had  carried  his  victoriousi  arms, 

and  had  wrested  and  retained  the  conquered  territory.^    But  as  to  all  this 

external  prosperity  the  prophetic  messenger  is  all  but  silent.     Once  the 

military  parade  is  touched  upon;   but  bow  and  sword,  battle  and  horse 

and  horsemen  are  named  in  terms  that  warn  the  nation  from  unduly  trusting 

in  the  passing  success  of  their  warlike  prowess.^    What  matters  it  if  the 

nation  spreads  its  borders,  since  the  people  that  God  has  betrothed  to  Himself 

proves  unfaithful  I    There  are,  indeed,  a  few  broad  outlines  of  the  internal 

prosperity  of  the  realm.    The  vines  and  fig-trees  gave  their  fruit  in  their 

season,  the  com  clothed  the  valleys  in  the  appointed  time,  the  olive  presses 

ran  with  oil,  the  flax  yielded  its  fibre  to  the  dresser,  the  flocks  their  wool  to 

the  shearer,^  the  varied  fruits  stored  up  made  "  drinks  "  (so  margin  A.  Y.) 

grateful  to  the  palate.    Even  greater  wealth  than  these  merely  pastoral  and 

agricultural  riches  did  Israel  possess.     The  nation  was  one  possessed  of 

gold  and  silver,  fashioned  into  nose-rings  and  pendants  of  delicate  workman- 

ship.7    Nor  were  the  occasional  rites  of  a  merely  outward  religion  wholly 

disregarded,  there  were  feast  days  and  new  moons  and  sabbaths  and  solemn 

feasts.^    As  at  all  times  when  rehgion  loses  the  spirituality  of  her  worship 

the  more  superstitious  elements  abound,  so  did  they  at  this  time  in  Israel ; 

and  one  might  see  in  her  midst  the  sacred  obehsk,  the  idolatrous  image 

plated  with  gold,  the  domestic  idols  too,  givers  of  good  fortune,  and  oracles  in 

times  of  doubt.^    With  the  very  wealth  which  Jehovah  bestowed,  the  apostate 

nation  was  maintaining  the  priests  of  Baal  or  fashioning  it  into  images  of 

Baal,  the  objects  of  an  idolatrous  and  unchaste  service.^^  It  is  thus  Hosea 

sketches  in  fewest  words  the  condition  of  the  people,  but  he  does  so  to  present 

the  picture  of  their  base  ingratitude.     Of   the  widespread  conquest  and 

dominion,  of  the  merely    commercial  prosperity   and  outer  culture  of  the 

nation  in  the  acme  of  its  grandeur  he  has  little  to  say,  he  has  nothing  to  boast 

>  Hoseai  1.  '       *  2  Kings  ziiL  25.  >  2  Kings  xiv.  18,  14. 

«  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  28  ;  Amos  yL  14.  >  Hosea  i.  7.  <  Ihid.  ii.  5,  8,  9,  12. 

7  Hosea  iL  8,  18.  «  TWd.  IL  11.  »  Ibid.  iii.  4.  w  j^rf^  a.  g. 
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of.  These  things  i^ere  but  as  the  wealth,  the  beauty,  the  fascination  of  an 
unfaithful  wife,  not  to  be  mentioned,  not  to  be  thought  of,  save  with  sorrow. 
As  the  heart  of  Hosea  tells  but  the  scantiest  particulars  of  the  unchaste 
Gomer,  so  does  Jehovah  tell  but  the  scantiest  of  the  adulterous  nation  • 
it  was  wealthy,  but  the  wealth  was  lavished  upon  Baal ;  it  was  prosperous, 
but  its  prosperity  became  the  very  means  of  its  sin.  The  love  and  sorrow 
and  silence  of  Hosea  were  like  to  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  Divine 
sorrow  and  the  Divine  silence.  Such  a  portrayal  of  the  Divine  character  could 
only  come  from  one  whose  heart  had  been  touched  with  a  kindred  though 
feebler  grief.  Hosea  was  fitted  by  his  own  sad  experience  to  be  Jehovah's 
messenger  to  a  people  who  had  proved  rebellious  and  inconstant  toward 
His  love ;  for  the  bitter  anguish  of  his  life  had  come  from  a  like  source ;  and 
through  unfaithful  love  he  had  become,  in  a  fuller  sense  than  any  other  of  the 
i^oodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  '*  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 


grief. 


>» 
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Bt  Ebv.  Professor  W.  F.  Adenbt,  M.A. 

Ever  since  the  Beformation  the  human  side  of  theology  has  attracted  more 
interest  than  those  speculations  that  are  devoted  to  pure  questions  of 
divinity.  Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  in  the  present  day  religion  has  come  to 
be  treated  in  some  quarters  as  a  branch  of  sociology  with  its  Godward 
relations  entirely  eliminated,  but  people  who  decline  to  go  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  spiritual  suicide  are  showing  themselves  impatient  of  any 
discussions  that  transcend  the  limits  of  practical  experience.  Still,  there  is 
one  topic  above  the  level  of  every-day  life  that  belongs  especially  to  these 
later  days.  With  his  startling  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  our 
Lord,  Luther  called  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine  natures  of  Jesus  Christ.  Subsequent  theologians  developing  various 
theories  of  the  Kenosis  have  pushed  the  inquiry  more  into  detail ;  and  if 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  growth  of  theological  thought  in  clearness 
and  precision,  the  advance  of  the  last  few  centuries  must  be  recognized 
in  an  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  Quite  aside  from 
metaphysical  inquiry,  the  human  life  of  our  Lord  is  winning  an  amount  of 
study  which  it  received  at  no  previous  time.  This,  however,  belongs  to  the 
region  of  historical  investigation.  A  more  abstruse  question — carrying  us 
back  to  the  ideas  of  the  fourth  century  Fathers — has  come  to  the  front  during 
the  last  few  months,  thrust  upon  Ghristological  controversy  from  the  foreign 
field  of  Old  Testament  criticism. .  It  is  asserted  by  radical  critics  that  the 
110th  Psalm  was  not  written  by  David ;  conservative  scholars  in  their  reply 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  who  apparently  ascribes  the  Psalm  to  its 
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reputed  author.  Is  this  a  valid  argument  ?  Whether  it  is  in  good  taste  is 
another  question.  Some  of  us  feel  a  very  painful  shock  when  the  name 
which  we  revere  above  every  name  is  rudely  dragged  into  controversy,  and 
treated  as  a  shield  for  a  particular  theory  of  literary  history.  But  the 
mischief  has  been  done,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  driven  to  ask  ourselves 
what  views  we  should  cherish  concerning  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  knowledge 
during  the  time  of  His  earthly  humiliation.  We  may  shrink  from  the  inquiry 
as  though  it  savoured  of  irreverence,  as  though  it  were  carrying  the  scientific 
curiosity  into  regions  where  speculation  should  be  hushed  by  adoration — 
like  botanizing  on  a  mother's  grave.  Certainly  any  rash  and  heedless  steps 
on  this  sacred  ground  will  merit  the  rebuke  of  unholy  trespassing.  Never- 
theless, not  only  is  the  topic  forced  upon  us  whether  we  will  choose  it  or  not, 
but  in  the  interest  of  true  humility  and  reverence  we  are  called  upon  to 
consider  it,  if  only  to  escape  the  extravagance  of  the  ideas  with  which  it  is 
too  often  burdened  by  over-confident  thinkers. 

One  view  of  the  subject — that  which  admits  a  limitation  to  our  Lord's 
earthly  knowledge — was  brought  before  us  in  Lux  Mundi,  and  this  Mr. 
Gore  has  illustrated  in  his  recently  published  Bampton  Lectures.  A  little 
book  called  An  Inquiry  into  our  Lord*s  Knowledge  as  Man  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Swayne,  and  sent  forth  with  a  preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  as  thoughtful  as  it  is  scholarly, 
giving  a  clear  resume  of  patristic  opinions,  and  discussing  the  subject  itself 
with  a  becoming  modesty.  While  Mr.  Swayne  states  his  opinion  as  to  the 
facts  without  hesitation,  and  gives  good  grounds  for  them,  he  wisely  declines 
to  enter  minutely  into  any  theory  by  which  to  account  for  them.  A  writer 
in  the  Church  Quarterly  Beview  is  more  courageous.  In  part  accepting  Mr. 
Swayne's  conclusions  that  there  are  limitations  to  our  Lord's  knowledge  in 
the  human  sphere,  he  elaborates  a  very  striking  theory  to  account  for  the 
coincidence  of  those  limitations  with  the  infinite  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
nature.  What  this  theory  amounts  to  I  will  consider  a  little  further  on. 
Meanwhile,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  consideration  for  us  to 
settle  is  as  to  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which  the  whole  subject  should  be 
approached. 

Why  should  we  permit  in  theology  what  we  ruthlessly  exclude  from  every 
other  region  of  science?  In  the  dim  cloisters  of  religion,  prepossessions, 
prejudices,  and  a  priori  assumptions  still  roost  Hke  ancient  owls.  Our  first 
business  is  to  clear  out  the  whole  brood.  All  honest  inquiry  is  stultified  on 
the  threshold  if  it  is  met  by  Ihe  stolid  objections,  that  this  thing  is  impossible 
or  that  that  idea  is  unallowable.  Yet  it  is  often  assumed  that  certain  views 
mu^t  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Christ,  that  they  must  be  derogatory 
to  His  divinity.  It  is  asserted  as  self-evident  that  our  Lord  mtist  have 
exercised  certain  powers,  and  all  facts  to  the  contrary  are  to  be  explained 
away.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  geology  or 
physiology.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  allowable  in  theology,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  sciences  ?    Surely  here,  of  all  places,  we  should  walk  humbly^ 
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confessing  our  ignorance,  and  accepting  the  light  of  tmth  from  all  quarters. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  altogether  out  of  place  to  reason  about  the 
possibilities  of  our  Lord's  earthly  knowledge  from  Chalcedonian  premises  of 
"  The  Two  Natures."  Our  safer  course  is  to  read  the  Gospel  narratives  and 
see  whether  anything  is  there  taught  us  on  the  subject. 

What,  then,  is  recorded  in  the  history  concerning  our  Lord's  knowledge  as 
man  ?  We  find  that  Jesus,  a  carpenter  from  a  remote  highland  town,  who- 
had  had,  at  best,  no  more  than  the  training  of  the  parish  school,  outstripped 
the  rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  siurpassed  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  soared  above 
the  scholars  of  Alexandria,  in  the  purest  and  highest  visions  of  truth.  We 
hear  Him  speak  of  the  unseen  world  with  a  lucidity,  a  self-possession,  a 
positiveness,  and  an  assurance  that  do  not  betray  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but 
that  suggest  to  us  a  serene  mind  in  calm  possession  of  absolute  verity ;  and  we 
find  that  His  contemporaries  were  struck  with  His  tone  of  real  authority  in 
contrast  with  the  merely  official  authority  of  the  Scribes.  Again  and  again 
we  see  Him  penetrating  .to  the  hearts  of  His  audience  and  answering  their 
private  thoughts.  He  even  gives  evidence  more  than  once  of  knowing  what 
happens  at  a  distance— ^liscovering  Nathaniel  under  the  fig-tree,^  and 
declaring  the  death  of  Lazarus  in  Bethany  while  staying  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Jordan  many  miles  away.^  We  learn  that  He  foresaw  His  own  death,  and 
even  His  resurrection,  and  that  He  was  able  to  predict  the  fate  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  destiny  of  individual  disciples — such  as  Judas  ^  and  Peter.^  These 
facts  are  enough  to  show  that  if  we  accept  the  Gospels  as  history  our  Lord 
when  here  on  earth  was  possessed  of  superhuman  knowledge.  His  Divine 
faiculties  were  not  wholly  laid  aside,  or  suppressed,  or  hidden;  they  irradiated 
His  mind  so  that  His  teaching  was  luminous  with  truth  learnt  from  no  book  or 
sage.  But  now  the  question  rises,  Do  these  facts  forbid  us  to  think  that  there 
might  be  any  limit  to  our  Lord's  knowledge  on  earth  ?  He  leads  us  as  & 
sure  Guide,  without  faltering  for  one  moment.  Must  we,  therefore,  conclude 
that  His  knowledge  extended  to  all  those  far-off  regions  of  the  universe  of 
truth  in  which  He  had  no  occasion  to  be  our  Leader  ?  It  was  superhuman ; 
it  was  all-sufficient ;  it  never  failed  Him.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  assert  that 
it  must  have  been  infinite  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  another  side  of  the  Gospel  story.  We  read  that  our  Lord 
''  increased  in  wisdom"  ;^  that  He  asked  for  information  ;^  that  He  expressed 
surprise  and  even  amazement  ;^  that  He  declared  His  ignorance  in  regard  ta 
the  date  of  a  future  event.^  Unless  we  are  prejudiced  by  theory,  can  we  have 
two  opinions  as  to  what  such  statements  imply  ?  At  all  events,  this  is  what  any 
one  would  say  who  was  not  held  back  by  extraneous  considerations  : — If  our 
Lord  grew  in  wisdom,  He  could  not  have  had  perfect  wisdom  in  His  childhood ; 
if  He  asked  for  information,  it  was  because  He  wanted  it ;  if  He  expressed 
surprise,  this  was  simply  because  He  was  surprised ;  if  He  said  He  did  not 
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know  something,  He  did  not  know  it.  Further,  Mr.  Gore  draws  our  attention 
to  the  deep  significance  of  our  Lord's  silence.  He  says,  "Lastly,  there  is  the 
argument  from  silence,  coincident  with  these  indications.  Our  Lord  exhibits 
insight  and  foresight  of  prophetic  quality.  He  exhibits  towards  all  facts  of 
physical  nature  the  receptiveness  of  a  perfect  sonship,  so  that,  for  example, 
the  laws  of  natural  waste  and  growth  are  pointed  out  by  Him  with  consum- 
mate accuracy  in  the  parable  of  the  sower.  But  He  never  enlarges  our  stock 
of  natural  knowledge,  physical  or  historical,  out  of  the  Divine  Omniscience."^ 
In  regard  to  these  matters,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Gore,  in  the  Bampton 
Lectures,  does  not  venture  to  say  whether  Jesus  knew  the  answers  to 
the  critical  problems ;  he  contents  himself  with  making  it  clear  that  our  Lord 
did  not  go  out  of  His  way  to  give  them,  that  He  spoke  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  their  recognized  names,  **  just  as  men  will  always  speak  of 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  even  if  the  composite  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
comes  to  be  universally  recognized."^  But,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  dangerous  to  assert  that  He  mmt  have  known  all  those 
matters  in  regard  to  which  He  only  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  day,  and 
which  had  no  bearing  on  His  mission  to  redeem  the  world.  One  more 
consideration  deserves  reflecting  upon  at  this  point.  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
represented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  demi-god  coming  half-way 
between  God'  and  msm,  but  as  being  as  really  human  on  the  one  side  of  His 
nature  as  He  is  Divine  on  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  regarded  from  the  human 
standpoint  He  is  a  true  man.  It  is  expressly  said  of  Him  that  He  was  ''inall 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  but  without  sin."^  But  much  of  our  diflSculty 
and  trial  in  life  comes  from  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge.  We  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight ;  and  here  is  our  discipline.  Did  Jesus  not  need  to  walk 
by  faith  ?  Did  He  always  walk  by  sight  ?  If  so,  how  can  we  regard  Him  as 
one  with  us  ?  how  can  He  have  shared  our  temptations  ?  It  may  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  assert  that  He  must  have  known  the  baffling  perplexity  of  a 
soul  in  its  battle  with  darkness;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  presumptuous  to 
assume  that  our  great  Exemplar  Who  knew  tears  and  prayer  could  not  have 
had  this  experience — and  it  is  this  a  priori  assumption  of  the  infinity  of  our 
Lord's  knowledge  on  earth  that  seems  to  be  an  idol  of  preconception. 

The  two  views  that  have  been  held  on  the  subject  may  be  described  as  the 
historical  and  the  d  priori.  The  historical  just  deals  with  the  Gospel  narrative, 
and  accepts  this  in  its  simple  meaning ;  the  a  priori  starts  with  a  theory  of 
the  nature  of  Christ,  and  interprets  the  Gospels  accordingly.. 

Both  of  these  views  have  found  supporters  among  recognized  Christian 
teachers.  The  historical  view  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
earlier  Fathers ;  we  find  it  in  Origen  and  Athanasius  and  Ambrose.  But  in 
later  patristic  writings  it  was  displaced  by  the  opinion  which  was  thought  by 
an  age  of  degenerate  ecclesiastical  and  civil  pomp  more  worthy  of  the  dignity 
of  Christ.     Mr.  Swayne  charges  John  of  Damascus  with  a  leading  share  of 
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the  responsibility  in  the  propagation  of  the  a  priori  view.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  three  centuries  earlier  Cyril  of  Alexandria  gave  the  stamp 
to  orthodox  theology,  which  it  bore  right  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
though  his  more  extravagant  assertions  were  not  accepted  by  the  Church, 
From  his  time,  and  largely  owing  to  his  influence,  it  was  customary  to  regard 
the  humanity  as  overshadowed  and  virtuaUy  transformed  by  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord.  Thus  it  was  thought  that  even  while  the  babe  Jesus  was  lying  in 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  He  was  consciously  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  universe,  though  disguising  Himself  beneath  the  appearance  of  helpless 
infancy.  His  growth  in  wisdom  was  not  taken  to  be  a  real  growth  at  all, 
but  merely  a  gradual  revealing  of  His  wisdom ;  and  His  professed  ignorance 
of  the  day  of  the  second  advent  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact. .  Thus 
Cyril  says,  "  The  Son  knows  all  things,  though  economically  He  says  He  is 
ignorant  of  something."  We,  in  the  present  day,  are  more  inclined  to 
accept  Theodoret's  blunt  words, ''  If  He  knew  the  day,  and  wishing  to  conceal 
it,  said  He  was  ignorant,  see  what  blasphemy  is  the  result.  Truth  tells  an 
untruth."  But,  unhappily,  Theodoret  does  not  represent  the  temper  of  the 
later  Fathers  in  regard  to  truthfulness,  for  nothing  in  patristic  ethics  more 
painfully  contrasts  with  our  modern  ideas  of  morality  than  the  way  in  which 
deceit  for  good  ends  is  there  condoned.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  in 
this  respect  Greek  duplicity  had  overshadowed  the  grand  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  ideal,  as  that  is  set  forth  in  the  most  transparently  sincere  of  all 
books,  the  New  Testament. 

But  if  we  are  to  accept  the  historical  view,  does  not  that  contradict  what 
the  New  Testament  itself  reveals  concerning  the  divinity  of  our  Lord?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  usually  sought  by  making  a  separation  between 
the  function  of  the  Divine  and  the  function  of  the  human  in  our  Lord.  It  is 
said  that  as  God  He  is  omniscient,  and  as  man  He  is  limited  in  knowledge. 
Boldly  stated,  this  seems  to  approach  the  Nestorian  view,  and  to  give  us 
two  persons — the  Son  of  God  and  the  man  Jesus.  But  perhaps  the  mistake 
comes  from  an  attempt  to  define  what  is  beyond  our  grasp.  Even  among 
men  the  **  abysmal  depths  of  personality  "  are  unfathomable,  and  some  of  the 
most  recent  studies  in  psychology  have  suggested  strange,  almost  weird 
notions  of  duplex  personality  represented  by  separate  strata  of  consciousness. 
The  investigations  of  French  physicians  have  brought  to  light  cases  in 
which  people  are  found  to  live  two  lives  in  the  most  literal  sense — at  one 
time  appearing  in  the  first  life,  with  its  own  peculiar  temperament,  habits, 
and  associations ;  at  another,  passing  into  the  second  life,  and  taking  up  an 
entirely  different  temperament,  with  quite  altered  habits  and  a  wholly 
separate  current  of  memory — ^passing  from  stolid  propriety  to  vivacious 
freedom,  &c.  The  peculiarity  of  these  experiences  is  that  they  are  regarded 
as  morbid.  They  cannot  be  taken  as  types  of  the  experience  of  One  Who 
was  supremely  sane  and  self-possessed,  and  Who  represents  not  the  break- 
down of  consciousness  in  hysteria  or  somnambulism,  but  its  full  develop- 
ment in  health  and  strength.     Still,  they  go  far  enough  to  make  us  pause 
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before  we  assert  that  there  can  be  but  one  single  thread  of  consciousness, 
and  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  mysterious  depths  beneath  the  common 
surface  of  thought  which  can  only  be  revealed  in  ordinary  people  by 
abnormal  conditions. 

The  writer  in  the  Church  Qtuirterly  Beview  ventures  further,  and  suggests 
a  theory  to  account  for  the  separation  of  our  Lord's  knowledge  as  man  from 
his  Divine  knowledge.  Jesus  Christ  lives  in  two  spheres — the  Divine  and 
the  human.  These  are  so  different  in  their  scope  and  capacity  that  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  possible  in  the  one  cannot  be  entertained  by  the 
other.  *  The  reviewer  describes  three  features  of  difference.  Human 
knowledge  is  derived  through  the  senses ;  it  is  discursive ;  it  is  of  pheno- 
mena. But  Divine  knowledge  is  <'  an  intuition  or  look  that  embraces  the 
universe/'  and  sees  by  immediate  perception;  it  is  " complete  and  perfect 
from  beginning  to  end,"  there  is  no  passing  from  one  thing  to  another  in 
attaining  it,  no  discourse,  no  reasoning;  it  is  a  knowledge  of  things  in 
themselves,  penetrating  to  the  inmost  essence,  while  our  knowledge  takes 
in  only  the  outside  of  things.  On  these  distinctions  the  reviewer  bases  his 
theory,  "  Human  knowledge,"  he  says,  "  is  identical  with  Divine  know- 
ledge in  so  far  as  it  is  knowledge ;  for  in  respect  of  knowledge  man's  mind 
is  constituted  in  the  image  of  God.  Yet  in  respect  of  form  it  may  turn  out 
that  the  two  are  different.  It  may  turn  out  that  Divine  knowledge  not 
only  exceeds  human  imperfection  and  reach,  but  that  it  differs  from  it  in 
form  and  make.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  it  would  follow  that 
our  Lord's  Divine  knowledge  would  not  be  available  in  the  human  sphere, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  translated  into  human  form.  No  doubt  His  Divine 
knowledge  would  encompass,  penetrate,  and  influence  His  human  knowledge 
in  every  part,  communicating  to  it  a  perfection,  a  certainty,  and  an  infalli- 
bility unspeakable ;  but  still,  what  He  knew  as  God  would  not  be  intelligible 
or  usable  in  the  human  sphere,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  divested  of  its 
Divine  and  clad  in  a  human  form."  This  theory  is  ingenious  and  striking,  and 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  yet  I  must  confess  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  apparent 
naturalness  of  our  Lord's  human  life  on  earth  as  that  is  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  for  it  seems  to  represent  Him  as  a  person  almost  apart  from  His 
two  natures,  dealing  with  both  at  will,  taking  stores  from  the  richer  nature 
and  transferring  them  to  the  humbler  nature  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
arises.  At  Bethany  He  asks  for  direction  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  In  one 
sphere  of  His  being  He  knows  the  locality  of  the  tomb ;  in  the  other  He 
does  not.  He  is  speaking  from  the  human  sphere.  Therefore  His  words 
truly  express  ignorance  on  the  subject ;  but  He  knows  that  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  His  Being  the  answer  to  His  question  lies  at  hand.  Yet  for  some 
good  reason  He  does  not  translate  it  into  the  lower  sphere.  Is  not  this  a 
a  complicated  and  non-natural  position?  See  how  the  theory  is  to  be 
applied  to  our  Lord's  confession  of  ignorance  as  to  the  date  of  His  second 
Advent.    In  one  sphere  He  knows  the  date  ;  in  the  other  sphere  He  is  really 
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ignorant  of  it;  aild  as  He  is  speaking  in  this  second  sphere,  His  confession  of 
ignorance  is  perfectly  true.  Yet  He  has  the  knowledge,  and  though  it  is 
locked  up,  He  has  the  key  to  it.  Therefore,  at  any  moment  He  can  get  it.  He 
has  but  to  translate  it.  Is  this  consistent  with  His  plain,  simple  language  ? 
Let  us  suppose  we  ask  a  man  a  question ;  he  has  the  reply,  but  this  is  in  a 
letter  written  in  cipher;  he  has  the  key  to  the  cipher;  yet  for  some  reason  he 
will  not  refer  to  that  key,  and  he  meets  our  question  by  saying  he  does  not 
know  the  answer.  Is  not  this  perilously  near  the  historic  incident  of  Nelson 
holding  the  telescope  to  his  blind  eye  in  order  that  he  might  not  see  the 
Admiral's  order  to  cease  firing — an  incident  that  does  more  credit  to  his 
heroism  than  to  his  honesty  ?  When  we  think  of  Him  Whom  we  revere 
as  The  Truth,  it  is  not  altogether  helpful  to  call  up  such  associations ;  it 
comes  nearer  to  what  we  most  revere  in  Him  to  suppose  that  for  the  time 
being,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  His  self-imposed  humility,  the  know- 
ledge of  that  concerning  which  He  confessed  ignorance  was  beyond  His 
range. 

We  are  brought  back  then  to  the  thought  of  some  limitation — ^not  a 
limitation  in  one  sphere  only,  while  our  Lord  was  ranging  at  large  in  another 
sphere,  even  though  living  in  the  guise  of  manhood.  There  are  ways  of 
representing  the  Kenosis  which  the  reviewer  justly  repudiates.  In  St.  John's 
Gospel  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Golossians  the  Divine  Word,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  represented  as  discharging  certain  functions  throughout  the  whole 
universe.  Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  these  were  suspended  during 
the  thirty  years  of  earthly  humiliation?  The  shock  that  would  be  thus 
sent  through  the  whole  universe,  the  frightful  dislocation  of  its  order,  the 
loss  of  a  blessed  influence  by  all  worlds,  these  things  are  inconceivable.  If 
we  had  to  believe  them,  we  should  see  in  the  advent  of  Christ  not  only  a  gift 
of  God  and  a  condescension  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  Himself,  we  should 
also  have  to  recognize  an  immense  privation  inflicted  on  the  whole  universe, 
a  vast  sacrifice  made  by  all  other  worlds  for  the  sake  of  our  earth.  But  of  that 
horror  we  have  not  a  hint,  and  the  idea  is  absurd.  We  cannot  believe,  then, 
that  the  Divine  Word  abandoned  His  universal  life,  and  was  in  all  respects 
reduced  to  the  level  of  humanity.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  as  far  as  He 
lived  on  earth  in  human  form  He  was  unlimited  in  power  and  knowledge  and 
all  other  capacities.  On  its  Divine  side  the  whole  subject  is  too  mysterious 
to  allow  of  our  comprehending  it.  But  as  far  as  the  human  life  is  concerned 
— and  that  is  all  we  can  see — ^it  need  not  be  so  perplexing.  We  must  leave 
out  of  account  the  eternal  and  infinite  functions  of  the  Word,  for  we  cannot 
see  their  relation  to  a^  limited  experience ;  but  viewing  that  experience  by 
itself,  we  need  not  shrink  from  admitting  that  it  is  limited.  The  reviewer 
demurs  at  Mr.  Swayne's  position  in  following  the  Greek  Fathers,  who  look 
for  the  essence  of  Divinity  in  the  moral  nature  rather  than  in  omnipotence 
and  omniscience,  &c.,  so  that  those  infinite  attributes  might  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  while  the  essential  Divine  nature  remains.  We  may  be  led  into 
confusion  if  we  attempt  to  make  such  a  distinction,  and  yet  it  is  much  to  see 
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that  the  greatest  thing  in  God  is  the  Love  that  sacrifices  itself,  not  the 
Majesty  that  asserts  itself.  All  along  there  is  a  fear  to  ascribe  any  limitation 
to  our  Lord's  knowledge,  as  though  this  would  be  to  lower  our  conception  of 
Him  and  to  do  Him  some  dishonour.  Now,  if  He  had  begun  to  exist  at  His 
advent,  and  if  He  held  all  He  possessed  only  by  attainment,  only  as  a  new 
acquisition,  then  any  limit  to  His  acquirements  would  seem  to  discredit  His 
greatness.  But  if  we  believe  in  His  pre-existence  and  eternal  glory,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  how  much  faculty  He  chooses  to  retain  in  becoming 
incarnate,  and  of  how  much  He  gives  up  by  free  and  voluntary  abandonment. 
He  retains  what  is  necessary  for  His  redeeming  work.  But  what  we  praise 
Him  for  is  not  the  possession  of  this  which  to  us  is  miraculous,  but  rather 
His  great  condescension.  His  marvellous  generosity  in  giving  up  so  much  for 
-our  Bakes.  If  He  gave  up  infinite  knowledge,  the  sacrifice  made  at  the 
bidding  of  Love  is  all  the  more  glorious.  The  opposite  way  of  regarding  the 
matter  is  only  parallel  to  the  foolish  Jewish  prejudice  that  could  not  believe 
in  a  humble  Messiah.  We  might  as  well  say  it  was  dishonouring  for  Christ 
to  appear  as  a  provincial  peasant ;  He  ought  to  have  been  a  prince  born  in  a 
palace.  But  it  is  only  a  kind  of  theological  conceit  that  would  stumble  over 
the  lowly  status  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  and  the  objection  to  His  mental 
humiliation  has  something  of  the  same  character.  According  to  St.  Paul, 
the  very  reason  why  Jesus  was  exalted  by  God  is  that  He  had  humbled 
Himself,  and  taken  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  &c.^  If  we  can  look  at 
Him  with  the  eyes  of  the  great  Apostle,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  admitting 
that  He  showed  signs  of  human  limitation ;  we  shall  rather  praise  Him  the 
more  that  He  condescended  to  humble  Himself  so  greatly. 

But,  it  is  urged,  a  voluntary  limitation  of  knowledge  is  no  real  limitation. 
This  is  true  enough  when  we  think  of  the  limitation  objectively — as  excluding 
particular  items  of  knowledge.  But  I  would  rather  regard  the  limitation  as 
subjective.  It  is  not  that  Christ  wills  not  to  know  certain  things;  it  is  that  He 
voluntarily  places  Himself  in  a  condition  which  of  itself  imposes  a  limit  upon 
the  range  of  knowledge.  If  this  be  correct,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in 
the  human  life  which  our  Lord  assumed.  He  could  not  be  omniscient ;  that 
if  He  wished  to  resume  omniscience,  He  must  abandon  that  particular  form 
of  life ;  because  infinity  in  any  respect  is  not  consistent  with  the  self-imposed 
limitations  of  a  human  life. 

It  may  help  us  to  remember  that  we  can  speak  of  knowledge  in  three 
senses.  First,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  is  present  in  consciousness  at  a 
given  moment ;  this  can  be  of  but  a  single  group  of  ideas.  Second,  there  is 
the  knowledge  which  is  stored  in  the  memory,  but  always  ready  to  hand — 
the  available  knowledge  which  is  vastly  more  than  that  of  which  we  can  be 
conscious  at  any  moment.  Third,  there  is  the  buried  knowledge  which  we 
eannot  command,  but  which  may  be  unearthed  by  some  means  beyond  our 
control — as  in  the  sensation  of  drowning  when,  it  is  said,  the  whole  of  his 
past  life  flashes  before  a  man,  or  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  or  even  in  the 

1  Phil,  ii  6-11. 
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sadden  recollection  that  is  brought  back  to  mind  by  some  association  of  ideas. 
It  is  difficult  to  retain  our  conception  of  the  perfect  human  life  of  our  Lord 
if  He  "  could  know  and  not  know  with  regard  to  nearly  the  same  set  of 
circumstances/'  as  Mr.  Swayne  suggests.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  believe 
that  the  knowledge  which  belonged  to  Him  in  His  pre-existent,  eternal  state 
was  buried  by  the  very  act  of  His  incarnation,  and  that  the  burial  of  it  in 
sub-conscious  depths  of  being  was  part  of  His  great  condescension,  under- 
taken that  He  might  be  a  brother  man,  not  in  appearance  only,  but  in  reality. 

Still,  it  may  be  thought  that  this  conception  will  tend  to  shake  our  faith 
in  our  Lord's  infallible  guidance.  But  is  the  infinite  range  of  knowledge 
wanted  for  that  guidance  ?  What  perplexity  would  have  been  introduced  if 
Jesus  Christ  had  anticipated  the  results  of  modem  criticism  and  science  I 
These  results  would  have  been  simply  unintelligible  to  a  generation  totally 
unfitted  to  appreciate  them ;  the  healthy  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  patient 
investigation  would  have  been  checked ;  and,  what  is  far  worse,  the  great 
work  of  Christ  would  have  been  frustrated  in  the  distraction  occasioned  by 
the  needless  introduction  of  a  whole  realm  of  alien  ideas.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  Lord  was  silent  on  all  these  questions.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  His  mind  was  ever  occupied  with  them.  To  all  appearance,  in  such 
matters  He  dealt  with  the  current  ideas  of  His  age  and  country,  just  as  a 
traveller  deals  with  the  coin  of  the  land  he  is  visiting ;  and  it  was  not  needed 
for  our  salvation,  any  more  than  it  was  needed  to  save  His  own  dignity,  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  burden  His  human  mind  with  a  cyclopsBdia  of  science 
and  history  from  which  He  never  found  occasion  to  quote  a  sentence  during 
the  whole  course  of  His  public  ministry.   < 

The  case  is  quite  different  in  regard  to  His  knowledge  of  the  spiritual. 
But  even  here  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  a  priori  that  He  must  have  known 
everything.  He  knew  all  that  was  necessary  for  His  mission ;  He  was  never 
at  a  loss  when  He  wanted  to  enlighten  His  hearers ;  no  criticism  and  no 
experience  have  been  able  to  upset  a  single  idea  of  His  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  foes,  as  well  of  the  anxious  inquiry  of 
disciples,  and  of  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  experience,  is  that  these 
truths  shine  forth  with  greater  splendour  than  ever.  Here  is  the  teaching 
He  came  to  give,  and  in  this  teaching  no  man  can  show  us  a  flaw.  What 
more  do  we  need  for  our  faith  than  the  infallibility  of  Christ  in  the  truths 
that  concern  our  faith? 


By  Eev,   Frank  Ballabd,   M.A.,   B.Sc.,   F.G.S.,  F.B.M.S. 

Db.  Stalesb  on  Genesis  and  Geology. — In  The  Modem  Church — a 
journal  of  Scottish  religious  life — full  reports  are  given  of  an  effort  by 
Dr.  Stalker,  of  Glasgow,  once  more  to  take  in  hand  the  well-won^  theme  of 
Genesis  and  Geology.      He  manifests  the  candour  and  culture  which  all 
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who  know  him  would  expect,  but  scarcely  contributes  anything  towards  a 
permanent  Eirenicon — or  even  towards  showing  that  no  Eirenicon  is  called 
for.  The  instructive  merit  of  his  discourses,  as  a  correspondent  points  out, 
is  in  his  method  of  stating  the  case.  His  synopsis  of  "  the  history  of  our 
globe  "  is  undoubtedly  ''  something  very  different  from  what  any  Churchman 
would  have  given  half  a  century  ago."  It  is,  however,  that  which  probably 
every  Christian  teacher  to-day  who  makes  any  pretence  to  education  would 
largely  echo.  Whether  we  have  a  preference  for  the  view  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
or  Prof.  Drummond,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  share  with  Dr.  Stalker  that  of 
Hugh  Miller,  he  will  not  insist  as  some,  not  long  departed,  did,  that  if  the 
world  and  all  that  therein  is  were  not  made  in  six  days  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  Bible  is  a  fraud  and  the  Gospel  a  delusion.  This  change  is 
decidedly  less  of  a  triumph  to  science  than  a  gain  to  religion.  We  have  as 
Christians  assuredly  lost  nothing  by  being  compelled  to  own  that  God's 
ways  are  not  exactly  as  our  ways,  nor  His  methods  in  building  a  universe 
precisely  the  same  as  our  own  in  raising  a  house.  Whether  we  can  as  yet 
make  the  Scripture  account  of  our  world's  origin  square  comfortably  with 
that  of  science,  we  have  at  least  got  rid  of  what  was  as  fairly  as  perhaps 
irreverently  called  the  ''  big  carpenter  "  theory.  And  that  transition  is 
scarcely  less  than  an  escape  from  the  dead  arms  of  an  idol  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God. 

Dr.  Stalker's  inclination  ''  to  think  that  Hugh  Miller  was  on  the  right 
track  "  is  quite  harmless  and  entirely  valid — for  him.  No  one  else  is  bound 
to  accept  it,  especially  if  he  can  think  out  for  himself  and  outline  for  others 
something  at  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  science  and  the 
genius  of  Scripture.  "  At  all  events,  it  will  be  weU  for  believing  men  to 
watch  closely  the  developments  of  science,  to  see  whether  they  do  not  cast 
fresh  light  on  Bible  teaching.  A  certain  rivalry  between  theology  and 
science,  if  it  be  respectful  and  good-tempered,  may  not  be  bad  for  either  of 
them.  It  compels  both  to  be  sure  of  their  facts.  Theology  has  often 
needed  this  lesson,  and  science  may  sometimes  be  the  better  for  it  too." 
This  is  unquestionably  the  right  vein  of  thought  and  speech.  Why  should 
not  teachers  of  science  and  of  religion  be  mutually  respectful  and  good- 
tempered  ?  The  pride  that  lurks  in  dogmatism,  the  contempt  that  is  bom 
of  conceit,  these  are  the  only  reasons.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  as 
unworthy  of  true  science  as  they  are  false  to  Christ's  religion.  Mr. 
Huxley's  recent  fashion  of  sneering  does  as  little  credit  to  an  eminent 
biologist  as  does  the  Bomish  bigotry  that  burnt  Bruno  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Taking  as  a  fair  type  the  animus  of  a  letter  criticizing  some  points  in 
Dr.  Stalker's  addresses,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  not  untrue  to  say  that  on  the 
whole,  and  during  the  last  half  century,  theologians  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  been  more  swift  and  apt  to  learn  lessons  of  humility  and 
courtesy  than  scientists.  The  irritability  and  manifest  unfairness  of  Dr. 
Draper's  book  not  only  failed  to  do  justice  to  modem  Christians,  but  set  a 
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bad  example  which,  alas,  too  many  on  both  sides  followed.     There  are  plain 
signs  that  a  better  day  has  dawned. 

Mr.  Buchan  is  very  sharp  upon  Dr«' Stalker  for  saying  that  "  all  sane 
science  admits  "  the  doctrine  of  Biogenesis,  and  asks  if  Prof.  Tyndall  is  then 
to  be  considered  ''  insane  "  for  his  famous  sentence  in  the  Belfast  address 
concerning  the  "  promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life."  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  a  sentence  of  which  the  Professor  has  probably  heard  enough. 
But  our  friend  has  forgotten  the  words  of  Prof.  Huxley,  "  I  refuse  to  run  the 
risk  of  in  suiting  any  sane  man  by  supposing  " — that  he  declines  to  accept 
evolution  as  the  theory  of  the  universe.  One  might  easily  mention  high 
names  and  inquire  whether  these  also  are  insane  ?  But  such  pickings  at  an 
adjective  are  unworthy  of  a  great  theme.  The  present  state  of  the  case  is 
that  Abiognesis  is  not  only  without  proof,  but,  so  far  as  latest  research  goes, 
absolutely  without  any  "promise  or  potency"  of  proof.  That  being  so, 
Biogenesis  may,  in  all  modesty,  be  pronounced  the  only  reasonable  doctrine. 

To  say,  "  There  is  nothing  supernatural,  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  natural,"  is  a  mere  instance  of  verbal  jugglery,  until  and  unless  we  know 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  natural.  If  Butler's  definition  be  deficient,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  a  better.  Without  some  definition,  such  fine-sounding 
aphorisms  do  but  saw  the  air.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  supernatural  to  say  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  spiritualist  and 
''  people  in  general  have  not  much  faith  in  spiritualism." 

Moral  Teachings  of  Science. — The  scientific  works  of  Arabella 
Buckley  on  behalf  of  children  have  been  long  and  widely  appreciated  not 
only  by  younger  but  by  older  people.  Now,  however,  she  has  definitely 
addressed  adults,  and  a  class  of  adults  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  growing 
ever  larger,  viz.,  ''  those  who  feel  puzzled  and  adrift  in  the  present  chaos  of 
opinion."  There  is  very  much  in  this  modest  little  volume  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  such  may  find  in  it  more  than  ''  a  partial  solution,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  of  the  difficulties  which  oppress  their  minds." 

Such  a  contribution  as  this  to  the  religio-scientific  thought  of  our  day  is 
as  valuable  as  welcome.  The  borderland  between  science  and  religion  is  not 
easy  ground  to  cultivate.  Thorns  and  briers  seem  to  spring  up  with  a  prolific 
persistency  that  sets  at  defiance  the  best-intended  efforts.  And  it  must  be 
said — with,  however,  great  respect  for  the  feelings  of  many  who  attempt  it — 
that  most  pulpit  references  and  many  religious  lectures  fail  to  render  any 
adequate  service.  Even  when — and  this  occurs  but  seldom — the  preacher 
has  honestly  set  himself  to  face  all  the  facts,  there  is  an  almost  incurable 
habit  of  so  referring  to  modem  science  as  to  create  or  confirm  the  notion 
that,  after  all,  science  is  against  religion,  and  must  be  watched  continually  as 
a  foe.  The  lecturer  who  declared  recently  that  in  matters  of  religious 
experience  he  would  rather  trust  a  Methodist  old  woman  than  the  foremost 
scientist  in  the  world,  of  course,  had  his  reward  in  the  plaudit  of  an  audience 
that  could  only  hear  of  science  from  afar.     But  the  subtle  insinuation  would 
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do  more  harm  than  any  well-meant  assertion  conld  do  good.  It  is  so 
pitifully  easy  to  make  in  public  broad,  strong  statements  to  the  advantage  of 
popular  religion,  which  every  honest  student  of  science  would  know  in  a 
moment  could  not  bear  the  test  of  facts.  Competent  knowledge,  thorough- 
going honesty,  sympathy  as  broad  as  deep,  and  a  brave  heart,  these  are  the 
qualifications  which  Mrs.  Fisher — ?i^e  Arabella  Buckley — ^brings  to  her  task, 
and  without  which  it  were  ever  better  that  rehgionist  or  scientist  should 
hold  his  peace. 

These  half-dozen  chapters  are  well  up  to  date.  Their  attitude  towards 
evolution  is  what  might  be  expected  from  a  thorough  modem  nature- 
student.  The  present  day  conception  of  the  universe  and  its  laws,  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  embodies  in  his  ''  Consciousness  of  an  Inscrutable  Power 
manifested  to  us  through  all  phenomena,"  is,  of  course,  adopted.  But  it  is 
immediately  and,  as  one  must  think,  rightly  qualified.  "  To  allege,  as  some 
able  men  have  done,  that  it  is  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  discern  the  purposes 
and  will  of  such  a  cause  in  ourselves,  or  in  the  natural  world  around  us,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  create  a  difficulty  where  none  exists."  "  If  then 
we  can  understand  the  working  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  even  in  the  lowest 
and  simplest  stage,  we  have  just  so  far  entered  into  the  Will  of  which  they 
form  part.  If  they  can  guide  our  conduct  by  them  we  must  be  moving  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  tending  towards  perfection."  However 
insufficient  this  doctrine  may  seem  to  the  theologian,  it  is  firm  ground  for  the 
starting-point  of  a  theory  of  morals  which  no  man  can  despise.  If  one 
thing  be  more  certain  than  another  in  these  matters,  it  is  that  no  ready- 
made  Eirenicon  can  be  dropped  deductively  from  heaven  to  bridge  over  the 
differences  between  transcendentaHsm  and  natural  science.  The  structure 
which  is  to  unite  them  wiU  have  to  be  reared  inductively,  and  to  commence 
with  humble  strands  of  truth  and  facts  which,  worth  little  perhaps  in  the 
eyes  of  an  ultramontane  from  either  side,  carry  with  them  the  only 
possibilities  of  further  reliable  advance. 

To  accept  natural  selection,  with  its  concomitant  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  build  up  from  it  at  least  an  analogy  to  our  conceptions  of 
selfishness  and  altruism,  as  also  our  convictions  of  duty  and  of  hope,  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  task,  best  perhaps  attempted  in  few  pages  than  in 
many.  But  scarcely  anything  appears  here  that  one  could  either  wish 
unsaid  or  put  in  any  more  forceful  way.  It  is,  doubtless,  paradoxical  to  say 
with  one  breath  that  "  every  living  thing  must  strive  to  the  utmost,"  and 
with  the  next,  that  "  we  have  only  recognized  mechanical  action  in  plants." 
We  cannot  conceive  of  striving  as  mechanical.  But  the  parable  may  be 
allowed  to  Mrs.  Fisher  even  as  we  permit  Dr.  Taylor  to  speak  of  "  the 
sagacity  and  morality  of  plants."  It  is  the  same  lesson,  and  it  is  a  very  real 
one.  The  fact  is  that  neither  the  vocabulary  of  science  nor  of  religion  is 
adequate  to  express  an  explanation  of  the  facts  described  in  saying  that,  e,g,^ 
"  the  plum  or  the  cherry  provide  a  luscious  feast  for  birds,  in  order  that 
they  may  carry  the  stone  away,  and  drop  it  in  a  new  place  to  grow  I  "     We 
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cannot  possibly  conceive  of  purpose  without  inherent  consciousness.  Nor 
can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  any  more  conceive  of  such  a  sequence  of  events 
as  is  here  hinted  at,  without  some  definite  controlling  agency.  If  "  a  plant 
secretes  a  bitter  poison  in  order  to  save  its  leaves  from  being  devoured,"  how 
is  there  less  intelligence  connected  with  such  a  process  than  when  a  man 
throws  water  on  flames  to  prevent  the  burning  of  his  whole  house?  If  we 
cannot  conceive  of  such  a  plant  with  such  life  powers  leaping  e  nihilo  into  the 
air  at  a  moment's  notice  by  Divine  flat,  no  more  can  we  deny  that  the  facts 
are  before  us,  and  that  it  is  a  travesty  of  all  reason  to  ascribe  them  to  mere 
fortuitous  concurrences  through  an  inflnite  but  mindless  past. 

Without  assenting  to  every  detail  of  statement  or  inference,  we  may 
heartily  commend  the  earnest  suggestions  of  the  talented  authoress  to  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  people.  The  mysteries  which  will  ever  baffle 
human  intelligence  are  frankly  acknowledged.  Here  is  no  superflcial  and 
hasty  assumption  that  by  a  few  theoretical  deductions  life's  whole  tangled 
maze  can  swiftly  be  unravelled.  Very  much  more  to  the  point,  here  are 
plain  facts  and  sober  reasonings,  as  modest  and  moderate  as  Bishop  Butler's 
immortal  work,  and  withal  for  that  very  reason  well  nigh  as  satisfactory. 
However  great  the  blessedness  of  believing,  these  are  days  in  which  it  is 
something  to  see.  To  see  that  ''  the  invariability  and  steady  unswerving 
action  of  the  Will  of  the  Author  of  all,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the 
universe,"  is  really,  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  that  from  the  lowest 
through  all  to  the  highest  of  living  things,  laziness  and  selflshness  are  branded 
as  failures ;  to  mark  a  dim  yet  definite  unfolding  from  the  farthest,  lowliest 
past,  of  the  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  recognize  its  solemn 
yet  blessed  culmination  in  our  own  throbbing  conciousness,  of  a  choice- 
faculty  for  highest  good  or  deepest  ill ;  to  discover  reasonably  in  our  own 
life-caused  bodily  organization  the  promise  and  potency  of  blessed  immor- 
tality ; — these  are  precious  realities  indeed,  the  sight  of  which  could  never 
come  more  opportunely  than  now  to  poor  humanity.  It  is  eminently  worth 
while  that  one  who  for  years  has  with  patient  thoroughness  looked  Nature 
in  the  face  should  crown  the  previous  work  by  showing  how 

''  The  great  world's  altar  stairs 

Slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God/' 

and  why  we  may  surely  trust  the  largest  hope  that  has  ever  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man. 


MANUAL  OF  THE   SCIENCE  OF  BELIGION.     By  P.   D.  Chautipie  db  La. 

Saussaye.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Beatrice  S.  Colyer-Fergusson  nee 

Max  MifiiLER.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London. 
This  is  a  translation  of  Professor  Saussaye's  excellent  ManuaZ  of  the  Science  of 
Religion.    We  have,  however,  only  the  first  volimae,  and  the  translator  says  in  her 
preface,  "  It  will  depend  on  the  success  of  this  volimae  whether  it  may  be  followed 
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by  the  translation  of  the  second  volume."  We  hope  that  by  this  time  the  success  of 
the  first  volmne  has  been  so  great  that  the  second  volume  is  already  in  hand.  The 
treatment  of  the  religions  of  Persia,  Greece,  Bome,  Germany,  and  Islam,  which 
forms  the  contents  of  the  second  volume,  ought  to  be  accessible  to  the  English 
reader ;  for  they  axe  as  good  as  anything  we  have  in  the  past  here  translated.  The 
author  has  grouped,  arranged,  and  classified  the  material,  and  presented  it  in  the 
most  lucid  order,  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  find  all  that  is  known 
at  present  of  the  religions  of  Bome,  Greece,  &c.,  presented  in  such  a  form  that  he  can 
readily  master  it. 

This  Manual  appears  at  a  fit  time.  For  many  people  have  been  at  work  on  the 
subject  of  religions  and  their  history  ;  and  the  material  already  gathered  is  immense. 
It  was  time  that  some  one  should  take  hold  of  the  subject,  set  the  vast  material  in 
some  sort  of  order,  set  forth  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  study 
of  religions,  and  state  what  are  the  conclusions  which  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  are  most  probable.  This  the  author  has  done  in  a  most  admirable  way. 
If  we  had  looked  at  the  state  of  the  matter  before  he  wrote  his  book,  if  we  had 
read  some  of  the  many  works,  such  as  Tyler's,  or  Spencer's,  or  Be  villi's  works,  or 
looked  at  the  reports  of  the  scientific  societies,  and  had  some  notion  of  the  theories 
advocated,  and  of  the  material  accumulated  by  the  earnest  labours  of  many  workers, 
and  then  had  come  to  the  reading  of  the  present  volimie  our  first  feeling  would  be 
one  of  surprise.  The  author  enables  us  to  see  that  here  too  we  have  a  cosmos,  that 
science  is  on  the  way  to  disclose  to  us  a  new  world  where  law  and  order  reign,  and 
that  even  in  what  at  first  sight  seemed  most  chaotic  there  is  a  method.  The  most 
superstitious  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  become  intelligible,  and  we  can  in  some 
measure  begin  to  understand  them. 

Thus  in  the  Introductory  Section  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  religion. 
What  it  is,  what  is  its  origin,  what  have  been  its  main  forms,  and  what  are  the 
main  theories  which  have  been  held  with  regard  to  religion,  these  are  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  opening  part.  Then  we  pass  to  what  the  author  calls  the  '*  Pheno- 
menological  Section,*'  and  we  have  a  lucid  classification  of  the  objects  of  worship, 
of  the  rites  of  worship,  and  of  the  meanings  of  sacred  places,  times,  persons,  com- 
munities, and  writings,  and  a  chapter  on  *'  Mythology,"  which  is  both  wise  in  what  it 
afiOrms  and  conspicuous  for  its  scientific  caution  in  its  refusal  to  conunit  itself 
exclusively  to  any  of  the  theories  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  time.  As  to  the 
objects  of  religion  we  make  one  quotation : — 

''  Beligion  has,  in  reality,  but  one  object — the  living  God  who  manifests  Himself  among 
aU  nations  as  the  only  real  God.  Though  by  man  He  is  but  partially  known,  or  not  known  at 
all,  because  Divine  honour  is  paid  to  His  works  and  His  powers  rather  than  to  Himself ;  yet  in 
the  end  all  worship  is  meant  for  Him,  and  man  cannot  conceive  anything  divine  that  is  not 
really  derived  from  Him.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  many  gods  worshipped  by 
the  heathen  become  either  empty,  meaningless,  and  even  hostile  beings,  no-gods,  false  gods,  or 
real  divine  powers  and  qualities  only  separated  from  then*  subject  and  represented  singly.  The 
former  i)oint  of  view  was  more  common  among  the  prophets  of  Israel,  while  so-called  heathen 
thinkers  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece  were  often  led  to  look  upon  the  many  gods  as  mani- 
festations of  the  one  Divine  power  "  (pp.  71,  72). 

The  author  then  passes  to  the  *'  Ethnographic  Section."  Here  one  has  occasion 
to  admire  afresh  the  author's  power  of  condensation,  and  of  presenting  in  a  few  pages 
the  results  of  many  years  of  labour  in  this  wide  field.  A  reader  of  Tyler's  Frinvitive 
Culttt/re,  of  Spencer's  Sociology,  or  of  Waltz  and  Gerland's  great  work,  knows  how 
vast  is  the  material  and  how  numerous  the  facts  already  collected  with  regard  to  the 
imcultured  races  of  mankind.    In  somewhat  less  than  eighty  pages  the  author  gives 
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us  the  essential  facts  with  regard  to  the  various  reuses  of  mankind  and  their  bearing  on 
the  question  of  religion.  Having  treated  in  this  summary  but,  at  the  same  time,, 
luoid  ajid  masterly  way  the  Ethnographic  Section,  the  author  passes  to  the  Historic 
Section,  and  treats  of  the  religions  of  those  races  which  have  left  historical  records  of 
their  beliefs,  in  monuments,  in  literature,  or  in  some  other  way.  In  this  volume  we 
have  accounts  of  the  religions  of  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  and  the  Hindus.  In  all  cases  the  accoxmts  are  reliable,  trustworthy,, 
objective.  In  truth,  as  a  whole  the  "  Manual "  is  invaluable,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  such  questions.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  missionaries,  who  ought  to  know  something  of  the  beliefs  of  the  people  among- 
whom  they  labour.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  students  of  apologetics,  for  they 
should  know  something  of  the  path  which  religions  take  when  they  are  growing  wild ; 
while  all  students  will  gather  from  such  a  book  as  this  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  belief,  and  its  relation  to  action,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
but  in  all  other  spheres  also.  All  who  desire  to  know  what  men  have  actually  thought, 
felt,  and  believed  in  the  past,  and  how  men  were  led  to  false  and  inadequate  beHefs, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  unnatural  and  obnoxious  courses  of  conduct,  ought  to  read 
this  book.  Nor  is  such  a  history  of  recorded  human  beliefs  about  the  objects  of 
worship,  and  the  modes  and  spirit  of  worship,  without  a  lesson  for  all  of  us.  "What 
that  lesson  is  need  not  be  pointed  out  here,  but  we  are  sure  that  every  thoughtful 
reader  will  rise  from  the  study  of  this  book  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  grateful  for  the 
emancipation  from  the  superstitions  of  the  past  won  for  him  or  by  him,  and  filled 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  because  his  conduct  ought  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
his  light  and  knowledge.  J.  Iverach,  D.D. 

THE    JEWISH    RELIGION.      By   M.    Friedlander.       Kegan    Paul,    Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co. 

This  book,  dated  from  the  Jews'  College,  is  a  popular  exposition  of  Judaism,  which 
will  well  serve  the  purpose  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  what  really  is  taught  in 
the  present  day  as  the  religion  of  Israel.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — ^the  first 
entitled  **  Our  Creed,"  and  the  second,  "  Our  Duties."  In  the  first  part  Dr. 
Friedlander  expoimds  **  The  Thirteen  Principles  of  Faith."  EGls  standpoint  is  that 
of  enlightened  conservatism.  He  so  perfectly  repudiates  that  he  almost  ignores  the 
rationalistic  views  that  have  found  favour  with  a  very  different  school  of  Jews,  and 
he  demands  faith  with  something  of  the  insistence  we  are  most  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "  Faith,"  he  writes,  "  is  the 
implicit  and  absolute  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  communication  made  to  us,  and  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  him  who  makes  it  to  us  "  (p.  5) ;  and  he  quotes  some  strong 
sayings  of  the  Rabbis  in  praise  of  faith.  The  sources  from  which  we  are  to  derive  our 
knowledge  are  Bevelation  and  Tradition,  The  importance  of  the  second  of  these 
two  sources  is  evident  throughout  the  book ;  it  is  repeatedly  appealed  to.  Where  it 
shows  discordant  views  they  are  clearly  stated,  but  the  verdict  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  has  won  the  esteem  of  the  leading  Rabbis  in  successive  ages.  Dr.  Friedlander 
scarcely  refers  to  modem  historical  criticism.  While  his  book  teems  with  the  names  of 
Rabbis  even  when  he  is  discussing  Old  Testament  questions,  the  critics  who  are 
familiar  to  Christian  readers  are  ignored.  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  set  forth  as  a  matter  of  faith,  to  be  believed  as  a  religious  duty.  Yet  Dr. 
Friedlander  treats  his  subject  in  an  enlightened  and  elevated  spirit.  He  just  touches 
on  the  relation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  science,  and  mentions  the  various 
familiar  theories  of  reconciliation.    He  is  too  cautious  to  adopt  any  of  them,  but  he 
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urges,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  the  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  account,  even  if  we  caimot 
yet  see  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  He  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  harmony 
between  revelation  and  reason,  and  he  points  out  that  it  was  the  work  of  Maimonides 
— ^the  Moses  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^to  reconcile  the  two.  The  thirteen  principles  are 
discussed  seriatim.  Briefly  epitomized  they  are  as  follows : — The  Existence  of  the 
Creator ;  the  Unity  of  God ;  the  Incorporeality  of  God ;  the  Eternity  of  God ;  that 
the  Creator  alone  is  to  be  worshipped ;  Prophecy ;  that  "  our  teacher,  Moses  "  was 
the  greatest  of  all  prophets ;  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  communicated  to 
Moses  by  God,  both  the  precepts  and  the  historical  accounts  contained  therein ;  the 
integrity  of  the  law — this  includes  the  oral  as  well  as  the  written  law;  that  God 
knows  and  notices  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  man ;  Di\dne  rewards  and  punishments ; 
the  future  advent  of  the  Messiah ;  and  ^*  the  revival  of  the  dead,  or  the  immortality 
of  the  soul." 

Dr.  Friedlander  is  strongly  opposed  to  those  who  could  explain  away  the 
Messianic  prophecies.  The  Messiah  is  yet  to  come ;  no  one  knows  when  this  will  be ; 
his  advent  is  delayed  by  the  sins  of  Israel.  When  he  comes  he  wiU  revive  the 
religion  of  Israel  and  make  this  religion  and  the  people  themselves  supreme  in  the 
earth ;  he  will  also  rebuild  the  temple  and  restore  the  sacriflces. 

*'  There  are  some  theologians,"  our  author  writes,  **  who  assume  the  Messianic 
period  to  be  the  most  perfect  state  of  civilization,  but  do  not  believe  in  the  restoration 
of  the  kingdom  of  David,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  or  the  repossession  of 
Palestine  by  the  Jews.  They  altogether  reject  the  national  hope  of  the  Jews.  These 
theologians  either  misinterpret  or  wholly  ignore  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Divine  promises  made  through  the  men  of  God"  (p.  161).  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Friedlander  does  not  look  with  any  interest  on  the  present  return  of  Jews  to 
Palestine  apart  from  the  great  advent  of  the  Messiah.  **Even  if  a  band  of 
adventurers  were  to  succeed  in  reconquering  Palestine  for  the  Jews  by  means  of  arms, 
or  re-acquiring  the  Holy  Land  by  purchasing  it  from  the  present  owners,  we  should 
not  see  in  such  an  event  the  consummation  of  our  hopes  "  (p.  162) — because  these 
hopes  rest  entirely  on  the  Messiah.  After  all  the  centuries  of  disappointment  and 
persecution  through  which  the  Jews  have  passed  since  Christ  came,  and  since  the 
nation  was  scattered  by  the  Romans,  how  intensely  pathetic  is  the  cherishing  of  such 
deep,  ineradicable  hopes  I  But  the  expected  Messiah  is  regarded  as  only  **  a  human 
being  in  his  highest  perfection."  In  a  note  Dr.  Friedlander  discusses  the  claims  of 
Jesus  and  Mohammed.  Jesus  is  rejected  because  He  did  not  realize  the  hopes  of  national 
revival.  The  application  of  Isa.  liii.  to  the  Messiah  is  denied,  and  the  notion  of  some 
of  the  Babbis  that  it  refers  to  a  second  Messiah — a  Messiah  ben  Jos^h — ^is  discarded, 
the  passage  being  applied  to  the  national  sufferings  of  Israel. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  the  moral  duties  are  discussed  m  detail.  The 
consideration  of  them  follows  the  lines  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  the  particulars  of 
casuistry  are  all  traced  back  to  fundamental  precepts.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the 
directions  about  **  Our  Duties "  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  religious  rites, 
festivals,  and  forms  of  public  worship. 

What  impression  may  we  gather  from  this  book  as  to  Judaism  regarded  as  a 
whole  ?  The  dignity,  the  purity,  the  elevation  of  tone  that  characterise  the  system 
remind  us  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  religion  which  had  its  origin  in  God.  Here, 
indeed,  is  much  that  is  good,  and  true,  and  helpful.  But  the  multiplicity  of  details  is 
perplexing.  We  are  still  in  the  reahn  of  precept,  we  have  not  reached  that  of 
principle.  Faith  is  insisted  upon  as  the  root  of  all  religion.  But  the  end  of  faith  is 
not  simply  trust  and  loyalty  towards  God,  it  is  the  acceptance  and  practising  of  a 
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number  of  Old  Testament  and  Babbinical  precepts.    Of  one  clear  course  from  sin  to 

a  new  life  we  can  find  little  indication.    It  is  impossible  for  Christians  not  to  feel  that 

there  is  a  thinness,  a  superficiality,  and  the  absence  of  what  would  satisfy  the  deepest 

wants  of  the  soul  in  such  a  system. 

W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A. 


Absolute  Christianity.  By  M.  Valentine,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Theological  Seminary, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  (The  Luthera/n  Quarterly), — ^The  phrase,  **  Absolute  Christianity," 
stands  for  that  conception  of  Christianity  which  teaches  that  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  would  have  taken  place  even  if  sin  had  not  entered  into  the  world.  It 
proposes  to  lift  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  with  it  the 
whole  Christian  system,  from  a  contingent  basis  in  human  sin  and  corruption  to  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  basis.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  clear  assertion  of  this 
view  of  the  Incarnation  is  found  in  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  The  statement  of 
Irenseus  {Against  Heresies,  book  v.,  chap.  xvi.  2),  which  has  sometimes  been  referred 
to  as  teaching  it,  cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  doing  so.  Along  with  all  the  Church- 
writers  before  him,  and  all  for  some  centuries  after  him,  Irenseus  clearly  bases 
the  Incarnation  on  redemptory  needs  and  Divine  love  alone.  Its  first  appearance 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  earliest  to  assert 
it  seems  to  have  been  Bupert,  Abbot  of  Deutz  (06.  1185),  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Bernard  (of  Clairvaux),  and  a  mystic  in  theological  temper.  He  was  followed  in  its 
maintenance  by  Alexander  of  Hales  (06.  1246),  by  Dims  Scotus  (ob.  1808),  by 
Baymund  LuUus  {oh,  1815),  John  Wesley  {ob.  1489),  and  some  others.  It  was 
earnestly  confuted,  however,  by  Thomas  Aquinas  {ob,  1274)  and  Bonaventura  (o5. 
1274).  See  Neander*s  Hist,  of  Dogmas ,  pp.  880-882,  and  Sheldon's  Hist,  of  Doc,  i. 
pp.  869-870.  It  secured  no  general  acceptance.  Ko  advocacy  of  the  theory  is  found, 
I  believe,  during  the  subsequent  period  of  Protestant  dogmatic  theology  \mtil  its 
revival  by  Lieber,  Martensen,  and  Domer,  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  its  large 
adoption  by  the  "progressive  theology"  in  England  and  our  own  country.  To 
understand  this  tea.ching,  and  rightly  estimate  the  question  of  its  truth,  it  is  needful 
to  recall  the  different  specific  bases  on  which  it  has  sought  and  assumed  to  find  the 
absolute  ground  of  the  Incarnation.  For  those  who  have  gone  behind  the  contingent 
fact  of  sin  have  not  all  agreed  in  their  conception  of  the  absolute  basis. 

1«  Some  have  grounded  the  Incarnation  in  metaphysical  necessities  of  the  God- 
head. They  have  assumed  that  the  Divine  nature  requires  the  human  as  its  neces- 
sary complement.  But  as  this  form  of  the  theory  amounts  to  a  representation  tha 
the  Son  became  incarnate,  not  for  humanity's  sake,  but  for  God's  sake,  and  thus 
drops  out  of  recognition  the  Divine,  loving  self-sacrifice  and  humiliation  in  the 
transaction,  we  may  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 

2.  Some  have  found  the  ground  of  the  necessity  in  the  physical  nature  of  God. 
That  is,  there  is  something  in  the  substance  of  God  which  requires  this  form  of  self- 
disclosure,  human  nature  being  eternally  a  part  or  element  in  the  nature  of  God. 
Bev.  Henry  M.  Goodwin  {Christ  and  Humamity,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1875)  maintains 
that  there  is  a  humanity  in  God,  and  asserts  an  "  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and 
human,  an  original  identity  existing  in  God."  Even  Dr.  Domer,  who  repudiates  what 
he  terms  a  "  ph^^sical "  necessity,  says  of  Christ :  "  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  by  the  &bct 
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of  His  being  the  Son  of  God  "  (Sy«.  of  Chn.  Doc,  ii.,  p.  211).  Such  representations 
oan  have  place  only  in  the  mystic  speculations  which  make  human  nature  a  Gnostic 
emanation  of  God,  or  a  pantheistic  evolution  of  the  substance  of  the  absolute 
uncreated  Being,  r6  vw  koI  (v.  Humanity  would  become  only  a  transient  phase  or 
part  of  the  absolute  essence  of  God.  Moreover,  the  distinction  between  the  Divine 
and  human  being  thus  confounded,  the  theory  resolves  the  Incarnation  into  only  an 
enfleshing  of  the  eternal  human  nature,  not  an  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the 
eternally  Divine. 

3.  Others  have  rested  the  Incarnation  upon  a  creational  necessity.  It  is  thus 
viewed  as  required  for  the  completing  of  human  nature  and  the  cosmos,  apart  from 
the  contingency  of  sin  or  the  need  of  redemption.  But  this  ground  is  combined  with 
another,  viz. : — 

4.  That  of  an  ethical  necessity  of  the  Divine  nature  as  Love,  "  The 
world,"  says  Dr.  Dorner,  "is  created  for  perfection.  In  the  God-man  this  is 
given.  Therefore  is  the  God-man  destined  to  the  world  by  God's  love,  and  hrough 
Him  the  perfect  religion  becomes  a  reality."  •  .  •  .  "  He  as  yet  has  no  conception  of 
the  absolute  religion  who  supposes  that  he  can  conceive  it  apart  from  the  absolute 
God-man."  He  supports  and  defends  such  Incarnation,  irrespective  of  sin,  by  the 
claim  that  only  thus  could  God  give  the  revelation  of  Himself  necessary  for  man,  or 
establish  such  a  relation  of  immanence  in  human  nature  as  is  essential  for  bringing  it 
to  perfection.  He  makes  it  necessary,  also,  for  the  proper  and  necessary  unification 
of  the  heavenly  and  earthly  worlds  in  the  ethical  cosmos. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  only  upon  the  last  two  explanations  combined, 
absolute  Christianity  now  bases  its  assertion  of  the  non-contingent  position  of  the 
Incarnation — ^the  ethical  necessities  of  love  as  required  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
creation.  It  is  only  on  this  view,  therefore,  that  any  examination  of  it  is  now  called 
for.  Now,  despite  the  worthy  aim  of  this  theory,  and  the  weight  given  it  by  the 
prominence  of  its  recent  and  present  supporters,  it  is  encTunbered  with  serious  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  insuperable  difficulties. 

1.  The  first  thing  is  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  clearly  give  am,other  a/nd  different 
reason  for  the  Incarnation.  They  make  sin  its  distinct  pre-supposition.  The  given 
relation  is :  "  Incarnation  in  order  to  redemption "  (John  iii.  16 ;  Luke  xvii.  10 ; 
Matt.  XX.  28 ;  Bom.  iii.  8 ;  Gal.  iv.  4,  5 ;  1  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  John  iii.  8).  In  all  these 
and  similar  passages,  no  hint  is  given  of  any  need  of  the  Incarnation  apart  from 
redemption ;  but  this  need  is  assumed  and  set  forth  as  the  actual  reason  why  God's 
love  acted  in  this  form  of  revelation  and  work.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  representation  is  but  the  culmination  of  all  the  voices  that,  in  the  long  centuries 
of  the  Old  Testament  preparation,  had  been  prophesying  of  the  needed  coming  of  the 
Messiah  as  Immanuel,  God-with-us.  His  great  mission  was  centralized  in  a  royal 
priesthood.  His  work  typified  in  altars  and  sacrifices,  in  atoning  and  reconciling 
blood,  in  self-offering,  in  6eing  bruised  for  men's  iniquities,  and  making  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.  But  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  some  passages  which  so 
enlarge  the  scope  of  Christ's  relations  as  to  show,  despite  the  prevailing  representa- 
tion, that,  after  all,  the  true  reason  of  the  God-man  lay,  really  and  fundamentally, 
back  of  the  contingent  fact  of  sin,  and  independent  of  it.  We  must,  in  fairness,  see 
whether  there  is  enough  in  these  passages  to  warrant  us  in  substituting  a  different 
reason  for  the  one  which  the  Scriptures  have  so  emphatically  brought  to  our  view. 
They  are  these :  Eph.  i.  9-12,  22 ;  Col.  i.  16-17 ;  Col.  iii.  10,  11.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  read  this  new  ground  of  the  Incarnation  out  of  these  passages  without 
first  reading  it  in.    The  gathering  together  is  "  in  Christ"    He  is  the  central  point 
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of  the  union.  But  it  takes  place  by  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  warn, ;  and  the 
necessity  was  only  redemptive.  There  is  not  a  word  in  all  this  that  legitimately 
implies  that  the  harmonization  of  the  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  or  the  gathering 
of  them  under  one  blessed  headship,  required  the  Incarnation  apart  from  the  lapse 
of  humajiity. 

2.  The  asserted  necessity  for  the  Incarnation  for  adequate  self-revelation^  apart 
from  redemption,  is  gratuitously  assumed  by  the  argument  for  this  theory.  It  r  is  to 
be  freely  admitted,  indeed,  that  this  form  of  self-revelation  is  the  fullest  and  com- 
pletest  revelation  conceivable,  and  is,  in  fa.ct,  the  form  needed  for  our  corrupted 
humanity.  But  that  it  would  have  been  required  either  by  God*8  love  or  man^s 
character,  apart  from  human  sin,  is  a  pure  assumption.  The  assumption  appears 
everywhere  in  Dr.  Domer*s  reasoning.  He  declares  revelation  through  natural 
"  reason  **  inadequate,  and  ^'  imperfect  even  in  inspiration."  "  The  completing 
revelation  cannot  fall  within  the  sphere  of  inspiration  merely.'*  "  God  Himself  willa 
to  live  and  dwell  in  the  absolute  organ  of  Divine  revelation  " — "  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead,  which  is  to  be  communicated  to  humanity"  {Sys,  of  Ckn,  Doc.  ii.,  pp. 
206,  207).  Now,  if  we  admit,  as  already  we  have  done,  that  this  incarnate  self- 
disclosure  is  ideally  the  completest  form  of  self-revelation,  it  is  still  not  at  all  sure 
that  for  unfallen  intelligences  this  form  is  absolutely  necessary.  And,  of  course,  an 
"  ethical "  necessity  cannot  be  conceived  as  having  place  apart  from  a  real  need  to  be 
met  by  love.  Nor  can  it  afford  an  *'  absolute  "  basis  unless  the  need  be  absolute. 
Should  it  be  even  conceded,  therefore,  that  for  man,  in  his  actually  sinful  state  there 
was  an  ethical  necessity  for  this  particular  mode  of  Divine  self-revelation,  the 
premises  are  still  altogether  wanting  for  an  assertion  of  necessity  for  this  same  kind 
of  manifestation  apart  from  sin,  or  for  adequate  self-disclosure  to  rational  creatures 
whose  primeval  fellowship  with  God,  and  capacities  for  receiving  the  Divine  into  their 
nature,  have  never  been  disturbed. 

8.  Equally  without  proof,  and  against  all  rational  presumptions  in  the  case,  is 
the  asserted  necessity,  apart  from  sin,  for  the  perfecting  of  hunumity.  Dr.  Domer 
and  his  followers  make  large  use  of  this  assumed  necessity.  They  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  Christ  is  the  Perfecter  as  well  as  the  Bedeemer  (Domer,  Sys,  of  Chn,  Doc,  ii. 
p.  217).  This  perfecting  office  of  the  God-man  is,  of  course,  to  be  fully  conceded. 
The  only  necessity  really  known  for  the  Incarnation,  as  respects  this  perfecting 
office,  is  actually  related  to  a  race  in  whom  the  perfection  can  be  reached  only 
through  redemptive  renewal.  By  what  right  can  we  affirm  that  the  necessity  would 
have  existed  in  conditions  far  other  than  the  actual  ones?  But  this  assumed 
necessity  of  God-manhood  for  a  non-redemptive  completing  of  humanity  is  positively 
discredited  by  the  whole  Scripture  teaching  as  to  man*s  original  constitution,  as  '*  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God."  Man*s  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  would  thus 
have  come  normally,  as,  in  the  right  relation  to  God  given  by  creation  itself,  he  should 
have  lived  on  in  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  both  his  divinely  illuminated  faculties 
and  his  given  objective  relations  to  God  and  the  cosmos. 

This  new  theory,  in  fact,  confesses  all  this,  in  the  modification  it  asks  in  the 
Church  view  of  primitive  man.  It  claims  that  he  was  not  made  actually  in  the 
Divine  image,  but  only  destined  to  the  Di\'ine  image.  Dr.  Domer  adds, "  Humanity, 
although  not  created  perfect  at  first,  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  being  perfected^ 
not  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  a  torso."  *'  The  first  man,  though  innocent,  was 
not  as  yet  pneumatic"  {8ys,  of  Chn,  Doc,  ii.  pp.  210-212).  He  admits  that  man 
might  have  increased  in  knowledge  of  moral  laws  and  strength  of  obedience,  but 
assumes  that  b3*  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  true  Tvtdfm,  or  pneumatic  principle,  he 
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was  incapable  of  true  union  or  fellowship  with  God,  and  that  neither  inspiration  nor 
anything  short  of  actual  incarnation  could  give  him  right  consciousness  of  God  or 
perfecting  communion  (2J.,  ii.  pp.  218-216).  Now,  this  is  not  only  extra- Scriptural, 
but  refines  away  the  bold,  clear  anthropology  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  strips  man  of  the  peculiar  and  characterizing  prerogatives  given  him  as  actttaUy 
TTMde  in  the  "  image  and  likeness  of  God,"  called  "  the  son  of  God  "  (Luke  iii.  88), 
pronounced  "very  good,"  placed,  in  fact,  in  living  converse  with  his  Creator.  It 
degrades  God*s  chief  handiwork  into  a  defectiveness  and  helplessness  worse  than  did 
the  scholastic  conceptions  of  pura  natv/ralia  and  the  donum  sujoeradditum.  The 
second  Adamhood  appears  as  a  necessity  for  headship  of  a  redeemed  humanity,  not 
of  the  natural  as  something  which  God*s  creative  power  failed  adequately  to  endow 
or  put  in  right  and  necessary  relation  to  Himself.  And  if  simply  creational  action 
itself  is  incompetent  for  perfecting  creatures,  how  are  we  to  think  of  the  angelic 
orders,  or  the  countless  worlds  of  intelligent  beings  which  modem  astronomy  almost 
compels  us  to  recognize  ?  Have  they  all  been  left  dependent,  waiting,  some  of  them 
it  may  be  countless  millenniums,  for  the  perfecting  of  their  nature  and  their  proper 
unification  in  the  Divine  kingdom,  on  the  historic  God-man — as  the  theory  more  than 
obscurely  intimates?  Or  does  ecush  order  or  world  of  beings  require  a  particular 
incarnation  for  its  perfection  and  union  with  God  ? 

It  is  a  somewhat  suggestive  fact,  looking  like  a  recognition  of  a  disharmony  of 
this  theory  with  the  Biblical  conception  of  primitive  man,  that  it  has  shown,  though 
not  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Domer,  a  marked  tendency  to  ally  itself  with  the  evolutionary 
teaching  of  the  genetic  origin  of  man.  Indeed,  there  is  a  natural  afi&nity  between 
the  two  forms  of  teaching.  Now,  without  more  than  a  passing  reminder  of  the 
incongruity  of  finding  the  true  antecedent  of  the  principle  of  incamational  mercy 
and  tenderness,  saving  the  weak  and  helpless,  in  the  merciless  law  of  cosmic 
formation  and  perfection  through  the  battle  for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it 
is  to  be  distinctly  observed  that  Absolute  Christianity  is  not  without  difficulty  in  its 
supposed  apt  alliance  with  the  evolutionary  view  of  man,  in  that  over  against  the 
unqualified  supematuralism  of  the  incarnation  for  cosmic  necessities  stands 
evolution*s  fundamental  principle,  that  the  formative  and  perfective  cosmic  powers 
belong  to  nature  by  original  Divine  constitution,  and  reach  their  goal  by  thoroughly 
natural  processes, 

4.  There  is  further  difficulty  for  the  teaching  we  are  examining,  in  its  shifting 
the  emphasis  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  from  His  vicarious  suffering  to  the 
Incarnation  itself.  By  inevitable  logic,  an  absolute  incarnation  for  perfective  ends, 
with  but  incidental  inclusion  of  redemption,  subordinates  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  into  rather  incidental  relation.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  this 
theory  of  incarnation,  irrespective  of  sin,  is  often  found  combined  with  the  theories 
which  either  deny  or  minimize  the  expiatory  conception  of  redemption.  The 
Scripture  view  needs  to  be  better  guarded  by  keeping  in  view  the  truth  that  Christ 
became  the  Head  of  a  new  race,  or  a  new  humanity,  not  simply  by  the  Incarnation, 
but  by  the  Incarnation  as  carried  forward  into  the  atoning  death  and  victorious 
resurrection,  and  through  a  free  acceptance  of  Him  as  o\a  righteousness  and 
sanctification. 

5.  One  more  point  against  this  theory  needs  mention.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  is  formulated  and  urged,  viz.,  the  supposed  better  basis 
for  Christianity.  The  supposed  gain  is  illusory.  If  the  aim  is  to  lift  the  fact  of  the 
God-man  out  of  all  relation  of  contingency  into  that  of  eternal  certainty  and  sure 
Divine  purpose,  this,  in  essential  features,  clearly  belongs  to  it  without  this  new  view» 
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It  will  be  freely  admitted  that  God's  foreknov^ledge,  whether  based  on  fore- 
ordination  or  not,  is  absolute  and  eternal.  It  covered  the  fail  of  humanity  and  the 
need  of  redemption  as  completely  as  it  did  the  fore-purpose  of  creation ;  and  this  at 
once  gives  the  same  absolute  certainty  to  the  redemptive  basis  as  belongs  to  the 
creative  and  perfective.  For  all  theology  acknowledges  that  creation  itself  is  a  free 
act  of  God — not  an  absolute  reality  like  the  immanent  activity  or  opera  ad  intra  of 
the  Trinity.  Absoluteness  of  that  kind  is  not  sought  or  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
necessity  for  the  Incarnation.  The  only  absoluteness  sought  is  that  of  the  free 
**  eternal  purpose  of  love  in  Jesus  Christ."  And  as  the  foreknowledge  of  God  covered 
the  future  fact  of  sin  as  truly  as  the  creation,  though  He  stood  in  different  casual 
relation  to  the  two,  His  love  could  act  as  absolutely  in  the  purpose  to  redeem  as  in  the 
purpose  to  create.  Each  purpose  was  a  purpose  of  free  love,  and  eternally  chosen  in 
the  same  absoluteness  of  love's  foresight  and  free  fore-determination.  Creation 
itself  is  an  ethical  act  of  free  love.  The  choice  to  create  was  in  full  foresight  of  the 
after  need  of  redemption ;  and  so  in  the  Divine  foresight  and  Divine  freedom  the 
Incarnation  is  eternally  grounded,  and  with  equal  degree  of  absoluteness,  on  the 
Divine  side,  as  is  the  cosmic  creation.  Thus  the  Incarnation  needs  nothing  more  for 
its  eternal  certainty  and  absolute  choice  in  the  Divine  plan  than  the  eternally 
foreseen  needs  of  a  fallen  humanity.  To  put  it  apart  from  this,  on  the  other  basis  of 
a  free,  eternally  predetermined  necessity  for  completing  an  unfinished  state  of 
creation  gains  nothing  of  appreciable  value. 

There  is  no  evading  this  conclusion  except  by  denial  of  God's  foreknowledge  of 
contingent  events.  Though  this  denial  was  made  of  old  by  Cicero,  and  is  made  by 
Socinians  generally,  and  by  Martensen,  Bothe,  and  some  others,  it  is  not  made  by 
Dr.  Dorner,  and  is  made,  I  presume,  by  few  of  those  who  have  adopted  this  idea  of 
absolute  Christianity. 

Biblical  Science  and  the  Higher  Criticism.  By  Professor  William 
Arnold  Stevens,  D.D.  (The  Standard,  Chicago). — ^Assuming  that  we  recognize 
the  function  and  acknowledge  the  importance  of  Biblical  science,  I  wish  to  discuss 
our  duty  as  Christian  scholars  in  reference  to  the  Higher  Criticism ;  what  view  we 
ought  to  take  of  it,  and  in  what  attitude  we  ought  to  stand  towards  it,  in  the  present 
crisis  of  religious  thought.  My  object  is,  fbrst,  to  show  what  Biblical  Criticism, 
particularly  the  Higher  Criticism,  is;  secondly,  to  make  it  evident  that  critical 
research  is  legitimate  Biblical  science,  and  hence  that  it  is  not  only  to  be  welcomed 
and  encouraged,  but  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  Christian  scholar;  thirdly,  to 
state  certain  principles  that  condition  and  regulate  critical  research ;  in  other  words, 
the  criteria  of  legitimate  Biblical  Criticism.  In  this  course  of  thought  I  shall  be 
guided,  and  my  argument  will  be  sustained,  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
1  Thess.  V.  20-21. 

Taking  up  our  first  question,  let  us  ask  what  Biblical  Criticism,  particida>rly  the 
Higher  Criticism,  is.  In  general  we  may  answer  that  it  is  simply  a  set  of  processes 
employed  in  the  science  of  history.  Let  us  remember  that  there  is  a  science  of 
history — a  branch  of  knowledge  entitled  by  its  methods  and  results  to  rank  among 
the  sciences.  By  science  I  mean  not  mathematical  or  physical  science,  but  any 
department  of  verified  and  systematized  knowledge.  History  has  now  an  acknow- 
ledged place  among  the  sciences.  The  function  of  criticism  in  the  domain  of  history 
is  to  **  prove  all  things  "  by  the  application  of  the  resources  and  methods  of  modem 
discovery  and  science — to  distinguish  fact  from  fable,  real  history  from  supposed 
history.    In  the  history  of  the  Swiss  republic  William  Tell  appears  as  its  national 
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hero  and  the  founder  of  its  independence.  The  story  is  well  known.  The  Emperor 
Albert,  in  1307,  had  determined  to  annex  the  three  Forest  Cantons  to  the  ancestral 
domains  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  As  a  test  of  obedience,  and  to  break  the 
unyielding  temper  of  the  sturdy  mountaineers,  his  governor,  Gessler,  had  a  hat 
placed  on  a  pole  in  Altorf,  to  which  every  passer-by  was  required  to  do  obeisance. 
Tell,  cross-bow  in  hand,  and  leading  his  little  son,  defiantly  Refused,  and  being  brought 
before  Gessler,  was  commanded  to  prove  his  skill  in  archery  by  shooting  an  apple 
from  his  boy's  head  at  the  distance  of  eighty  paces.  No  pleas  or  tears  could  move 
the  tyrant ;  the  father  must  shoot  or  both  father  and  son  must  die.  He  shot,  and 
the  arrow  split  the  apple  into  halves.  But  TeU  had  been  observed  to  conceal  an 
arrow  under  his  vest.  The  reason  being  demanded,  he  exclaims,  '*  To  kill  thee, 
tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy."  Gessler  commands  him  to  be  taken  across  the  lake  and 
izmnured  in  a  dungeon  "  where  light  of  sun  or  moon  shall  never  reach  him,"  but 
from  this  fate  he  is  dehvered  by  a  storm,  which  enables  him  to  escape,  and  after- 
ward to  become  the  deliverer  of  his  country  by  slaying  Gessler.  It  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  the  researches  of  a  Swiss  scholar  established  almost  to  a  demon- 
stration the  thoroughly  unhistorical  character  of  the  whole  story,  which,  indeed,  had 
been  suspected  and  often  asserted  before.  In  this  instance  the  work  of  criticism  has 
been  destructive.  But  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in 
Boman  history,  its  constructive  results  are  far  more  notable  and  important,  though 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  do  not  so  impress  the  imagination,  and  are  not 
so  easily  described.  The  result  of  criticism,  in  the  case  of  Lysias's  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  has  been  to  confirm  his  testimony, 
and  on  the  whole  to  establish  the  character  of  his  orations  as  sources.  In  the 
case  of  Herodotus  the  positive  results  of  criticism  have  been  still  more  marked; 
the  value  and  general  veracity  of  his  histories  have  been  established  beyond  all 
question.  Further  on  I  may  speak  of  what  historical  criticism  has  done  in  a 
positive  and  constructive  way  for  the  writings  of  Luke,  or  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  point,  however,  which  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  in  bringing  to  a  close 
the  first  step  of  the  discussion  is  this :  The  Higher  Criticism  is  properly  and  legiti- 
mately scientific  research.    It  seeks  and  it  gains  knowledge,  verified  knowledge. 

Again,  criticism  seems  to  many  to  imply  unbehef ,  hostility,  or  denial ;  but  surely 
the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  in  a  court-room  does  not  of  itself  imply  that  his 
testimony  is  impeached.  It  does  imply  the  necessity,  and  the  difficulty  also,  of 
discrimination  between  truth  and  error ;  its  aim  is  to  elicit  the  truth.  Now,  substitute 
for  the  word  Higher  Criticism,  another  broader  term,  but  one  which  exactly  describes 
it,  Historical  Besearch,  and  it  will  be  one  step  towards  removing  much  popular 
prejudice.  It  is  not  a  Mephistopheles  among  the  sciences,  ^'Der  Geist  der  stets 
vemeint,"  the  spirit  which  is  always  denying.  True,  it  has  often  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  charlatans  and  cranks — ^what  scientific  method  has  not  ?  It  is  true  that 
unbelievers  have  employed  it  to  attack  our  faith  and  accompHsh  the  overthrow  of 
the  Christian  Chmrch — ^but  what  science  have  they  not  so  employed  ?  That  Biblical 
Criticism  is  not  Bationalism,  and  is  not  based  on  Rationalism,  I  hope  to  show 
later  on. 

After  the  foregoing  statement  of  what  Biblical  Criticism  is,  of  its  object  and 
scientific  character,  it  seems  almost  needless  to  urge  my  second  proposition,  namely, 
that  Biblical  Criticism  is  legitimate  Biblical  Science,  and  as  such  to  be  welcomed  and 
encouraged.  My  contention  is  this :  The  Christian  scholar  cannot,  must  not,  think 
of  science  or  reason  as  antagonistic  to  faith.  Science  is  of  God,  as  truly  as  revela- 
tion is  of  God ;  we  have  learned  this  lesson  as  far  as  physical  science  is  concerned, 
and  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  any  physical  fact  can  possibly  be  in  conflict 
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with  any  revealed  word.  Now,  historical  criticism  is  also  science.  It  is  the 
ascertaining  of  facts  by  scientific  nxethods — searching  not  only  whether  alleged  fcusts 
were,  but  what  they  were.  If  we  admit  that  Christianity  is  an  historical  rehgion, 
that  it  bases  its  claims  ultimately  upon  the  actual  occurrence  in  human  history  of 
certain  visible  and  audible  events,  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  right  and  the  duty  of  ascer- 
taining just  what  those  events  were,  not  only  from  the  Bible,  but  from  all  other 
sources. 

II.  The  question  at  issue,  I  repeat,  is  one  of  Tnethod — not  whether  this  and  that 
critic  is  evangelical  and  orthodox,  not  whether  this  or  that  theory  concerning  Isaiah 
or  any  other  book  of  the  Bible  is  a  true  theory.  Now,  is  the  critical  method  of 
historical  research  that  I  have  defined  Scripturally  justified?  ''But  prove  all 
things  '* :  the  Apostle  enjoins  upon  the  Thessalonian  Church  the  duty  of  investigation 
and  proof  in  matters  of  Christian  truth.  '*  AU  things  " — aU  thought  and  all  fact  that 
reach  us  through  human  sources  are  to  be  proved,  subjected  to  the  tests  of  reason. 
*^  All  things  " :  some  admit  the  right  and  duty  of  investigation  in  human  science,  but 
not  in  the  science  of  things  Divine — ^in  the  domain  of  physical  truth,  but  not  in  the 
domain  of  Bibhcal  truth.  They  hold  that  where  the  written  revelation  begins  reason 
ends,  and  proof  is  not  to  be  sought  for.  Our  text  does  not  sanction  this  distinction. 
Prophesyings,  matters  of  rehgious  revelation,  are  the  very  matters  of  which  the 
Apostle  is  speaking. 

In  order  to  define  my  position  more  sharply,  this  is  further  to  be  said :  Exegesis 
implies  criticism ;  there  can  be  no  exegesis  worthy  the  name  of  science  without  it. 
This  means  that  we  are  not  simply  to  take  the  Bible  and  leam  from  it  what  the  facts 
of  history  are,  but  also  to  take  those  facts  and  learn  from  them  what  the  Bible  is. 
For  instance,  in  the  much-mooted  question  of  the  enrolment  under  Quirinius,  related 
in  the  second  of  Luke :  we  cannot  decide  it  by  assuming  as  final  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  Luke.  If  from  other  sources  we  can  ascertain  in  just  what  years 
Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria,  whether  he  was  governor  once  or  twice,  and  further 
to  what  years  that  imperial  census  belongs,  we  shall  not  only  be  enabled  to  put  the 
right  interpretation  upon  Luke's  language,  but  also  be  enabled  to  pronounce  upon  the 
greater  or  less  accuracy  of  his  narrative. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  the  third  place,  certain  principles  that  condition  and 
regulate  critical  research.  First,  Biblical  criticism  must  be  dominated  by  a  moral 
purpose.  *'  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good,*'  is  the  Apostle's  precept.  Beason  has  its 
claims ;  but  reason — ^the  critical  intellect — ^is  made,  in  the  constitution  of  the  soul, 
subject  to  conscience.  Let  me  try  to  explain  the  bearing  of  this  principle.  Observe 
that  the  Apostle  does  not  say,  Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  true,  but  to  that  which  is 
good  (To  Tcalon),  To  kalon  is  the  morally  true,  the  nobly  true.  Every  historic  fact 
has  its  moral  side ;  we  are  to  see  that  side ;  it  is  the  moral  significance  of  events  that 
we  are  to  seize  upon  and  appropriate.  The  Biblical  criticism  that  renounces  the 
moral  aim  may  be  useful  in  collecting  data ;  but  its  verdict  on  the  data  in  any  crucial 
case  carries  no  weight  whatever  in  Christian  theology.  It  is,  if  not  an  immoral,  at  least 
a  non-moral,  an  irresponsible  criticism.  The  French  scholar,  Benan,  is  a  flagrant 
example.  His  industry  is  unwearied,  his  learning  vast,  his  instincts  are  in  many 
ways  those  of  the  true  scholar.  But  who  will  affirm  that  the  moral  motive  pervades 
and  dominates  his  work  ?  It  is  rather  the  aesthetic  motive  that  rules — an  eestheticism 
that  is  partly  Greek  and  partly  Parisian.  His  intellectual  affinity,  if  not  his  sympathy, 
is  with  Nero  quite  as  much  as  with  Paul.  Even  in  Baur,  a  greater  scholar  and  a  nobler 
intellect  than  Benan,  this  moral  sense  was  too  weak  to  mskke  the  highest  achievement 
possible.    Baur  did  not  fail  to  see  that  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  a  crucial  fact  in 
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history  ;  but  in  interpreting  it  he  failed  to  recognize  its  full  ethical  character— that  it 
was  not  only  a  change  of  opinion,  but  a  revolutionary  change  of  character.  It  is  the 
vice  of  such  criticism  that  it  is  too  easily  satisfied  with  negations.  It  requires  no 
religious  postulates  to  start  with,  it  has  no  moral  goal  in  view.  Beuss's  remark  with 
reference  to  the  earlier  rationalistic  school  in  Germany,  **  It  had  no  aspiration  after 
the  ideal,"  applies  to  most  of  its  successors.  Its  methods  and  its  tendencies  were 
necessarily  destructive.  On  the  other  hand,  fidelity  to  a  moral  aim  naturally  involves 
constructive  effort,  both  in  an  intellectual  and  an  ethical  sense.  "  Let  us  follow  after 
things  whereby  we  may  edify  one  another  " — ^that  is,  build  up  our  conomon  faith  and 
life. 

The  second  condition  and  principle  of  critical  research  is  the  recognition  of 
prophecy.  "  Despise  not  prophesyings."  Here  is  a  distinct  issue  between  a  believing 
Church  and  rationalism,  nationalism,  in  the  proper  historic  sense  of  the  term, 
defining  a  well-known  school  of  thought,  denies  the  fact  and  t]ie  authority  of 
prophecy;  or  else,  in  order  not  to  deny,  constructs  a  new  definition  of  prophecy 
which  leaves  out  its  distinctive  features.  Now  any  school  of  critics  which  adopts 
rationalism  as  its  working  principle,  violates  at  the  outset  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  scientific  method.  It  adopts  at  the  beginning  of  a  purely  historical 
investigation  postulates  which  are  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  the  science  of  history,  and 
which  may  evidently  render  it  impossible  for  the  critic  to  deal  impartially  with  the 
testimony.  "When  a  Biblical  scholar  like  Oort  (of  the  Holland  school  to  which 
Kuenen  belongs)  assumes  that  the  Bibhcal  prophets,  when  they  said,  **  Thus  saith  the 
liord,"  or  "  The  Lord  spake  to  me,"  were  simply  employing  rhetorical  figures,  just 
such  as  any  poet  might  use  to  set  forth  a  thought  of  his  own — ^this  is  not  legitimate 
Biblical  criticism,  but  deistic  philosophy,  a  denial  outright  of  a  fundamental  and 
essential  conception  not  only  in  Christianity  but  in  spheres  of  thought  outside  of 
Christianity. 

Our  third  principle  of  critical  research  is  stiQ  more  broadly  and  distinctly 
exclusive  of  rationalism.  It  requires  the  recognition  of  the  immediate  agency  within 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  personal  Holy  Spirit.  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit." 
nationalism,  if  it  meant  simply  independent  thought  over  against  blind  submission  to 
the  authority  of  a  priest  or  a  church,  would  be  that  for  which  Protestant  Christianity 
has  stood  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  now  well  understood  to  mean  something  else. 
It  allows  no  supremely  authoritative  word  from  God  the  Spirit,  and  it  explains 
Christianity  by  purely  natural  causes,  either  eliminating  the  supernatural  in  history 
and  prophecy,  or  else  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  by  breaking  down  the 
distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  This  principle,  I  say,  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  either  deistic  or  atheistic ;  it  cannot  logically  remain  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  North  American  Beview,  after  defining  rationalists  as  those 
who  **make  the  reason  supreme,"  goes  on  to  divide  the  Christian  Church  into  *'  three 
great  parties,  evangelicals,  churchmen,  and  rationalists."  In  other  words,  rationalism 
is  one  of  three  schools  of  ChrisUcm  thought.  Every  clear  thinker  must  see,  as  Strauss 
saw  from  the  start,  that  rationalism  and  historic  Christianity  are  mutually  exclusive 
and  antagonistic.  We  may  be  sure,  let  me  add,  that  the  Higher  Criticism,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  rationalism,  is  not  infidelity,  is  not  an  enemy  to  the 
Faith  or  to  the  Church.  We  owe  it  partly  to  the  work  which  it  has  accomplished 
within  sixty  years,  that  we  are  to-day  able  to  imderstand  the  meaning  and  the 
mission  of  this  wonderful  Gospel  of  John  as  they  have  never  been  imderstood  before 
during  eighteen  Christian  centuries. 

I  know  that  this  period  of  questioning  and  research  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
faith  of  many ;  but  we  shaU  not  protect  or  establish  the  fcdth  of  the  Church  by  putting 
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qaestioning  and  research  under  ban.  I  know  that  questions  are  bemg  raised  which 
it  will  take  long  to  answer.  But  it  is  the  daily  joy  of  the  Christian  scholar  that  his 
face  is  towards  the  light.  Only  we  may  not  expect  all  the  truth  at  once.  It  belongs 
to  our  earthly  probation  that  we  must  often  obtain  the  truth  by  disentangling  it  from 
the  error  with  which  it  is  perpetually  interwoven.  Let  us  take  cajre  not  to  encourage 
in  the  ministry  or  in  the  Church  a  religious  agnosticism,  sincere  but  narrow-minded 
and  unreasoning.  I  have  written  **  that  thou  mightest  know  the  ^ertavnty 
concerning  the  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed/'  says  the  Evangelist  Luke, 
"  having  traced  the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first " — one  of  the  early 
instances  of  historical  research. 

Mystical  Buddhism  in  Connection  with  the  Toga  Philosopht  of  the  Hindus. 
By  SiE  M.  Monies- Williams,  LL.D.  (Christian  Thought), — ^The  modem  interest  in 
Theosophy  maizes  it  necessary  for  the  Christian  student  to  inquire  into  all  related 
subjects,  and  apprehend  worthily  that  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  mind  of  which 
Buddhism  and  Theosophy  are  expressions.  The  first  idea  of  Buddhism  is  intellectual 
enlightenment,  but  it  has  its  own  theory  of  enlightenment.  We  see  the  essential 
distinction  between  these  Eastern  philosophies  and  the  Christian  knowledge  through 
revelation  and  faith,  when  we  learn  that  **by  true  knowledge  Buddhism  means 
knowledge  acquired  by  man  through  his  own  intellectual  faculties  and  through  his 
own  inner  consciousness,  instincts,  and  intuitions,  unaided  by  any  external  or  super- 
natural revelation  of  any  kind."  It  is  but  one  of  man's  self-efiforts  to  construct  a 
religion. 

But  Buddhism,  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  own  theory  of  entire  self-dependence  in 
the  search  after  truth,  was  compelled  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  with  itself.  It 
enjoined  self-restraint  and  separation  from  the  world  for  the  attainment  of  perfect 
knowledge,  and  yet  it  encouraged  association  and  combination  for  mutual  help.  It 
established  a  universal  brotherhood  of  celibate  monks,  all  bound  together  by  the 
common  aim  of  self-conquest.  The  Buddha  wisely  abstained  at  first  from  all 
mystical  teaching.  Early  Buddhism  had  no  mysteries  reserved  for  a  privileged  circle, 
but  the  importance  which  it  attached  to  abstract  meditation  could  not  fail  in  the  end 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  mystical  ideas,  and,  as  a  fact,  such  ideas  were  in  some 
countries  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  extremes. 

Now,  consideration  is  limited  to  the  growth  and  development  of  mystical 
Buddhism  in  India  through  its  connection  with  the  system  called  Yoga  and  Yogacara. 
The  Yoga  practices  were  prevalent  in  India  before  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  It  is 
known  that,  after  abandoning  his  home  and  worldly  associations,  he  resorted  to 
certain  Brahmin  ascetics  who  were  practising  Yoga.  That  word  literally  means 
"union,"  and  the  proper  aim  of  every  man  who  practised  Yoga  was  the  mystic 
union  (or  rather  re-union)  of  his  own  spirit  with  the  one  eternal  soul  or  spirit  of  the 
universe,  and  the  acquisition  of  Divine  knowledge  through  that  union. 

The  Yoga  system  grew,  and  came  in  the  end  to  have  two  objects.  The  earlier 
was  the  higher  Yoga.  It  aimed  only  at  union  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  The 
more  developed  system  sought  to  acquire  miraculous  powers  by  bringing  the  body 
under  control  of  the  will,  and  by  completely  abstracting  the  soul  from  body  and 
mind,  and  isolating  it  in  its  own  essence.  This  condition  is  called  Eaivalya.  In  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Buddha  began  his  career,  the  latter  and  lower  form  of 
Yoga  seems  to  have  been  little  known.  In  those  days  men  simply  craved  for  union 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  absorption  into  His  essence ;  and  expected  to  accomplish 
this  by  (1)  bodily  mortification,  and  (2)  abstract  meditation.    Intense  concentration 
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of  the  mind  oh  the  One  Uniyersal  Spirit  (who  is  pure  abstract  thought)  amounts 
to  fixing  the  thought  on  a  mere  abstract  essence,  which  reciprocates  no  thought 
in  return,  and  is  not  conscious  of  being  thought  about  by  its  worshipper. 

According  to  the  accoimt  given  in  the  "  Maha-vagga,"  the  Buddha  seated 
himseli,  with  his  legs  folded  under  his  body,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  imder  four  trees 
in  succession,  remaining  absorbed  in  thought  for.  seven  days  and  nights  under  each 
tree,  till  he  was,  so  to  speak,  re-born  as  Buddha,  "  the  Enlightened."  Those  fomr 
successive  seats  symbolized  the  fomr  recognized  stages  of  meditation,  rising  one  above 
another,  till  thought  itself  was  converted  into  non-thought.  But  even  these  four 
progressive  stages  of  abstraction  did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  later  Buddhism, 
in  regard  to  the  intense  sublimation  of  the  thinking  faculty  needed  for  the  complete 
eflacement  of  all  sense  of  individuality. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that  the  Buddha  is  never  said  to  have 
attained  to  the  highest  result  of  the  true  Yoga  of  Indian  philosophy — ^union  with  the 
Supreme  Spirit.  On  the  contrary,  his  self -enlightenment  led  to  entire  disbelief' in  the 
separate  existence  of  any  eternal,  infinite  spirit  at  all — any  spirit,  in  fact,  with  which 
a  spirit  existing  in  his  own  body  could  blend,  or  into  which  it  could  be  absorbed. 
With  him  creation  was  neither  the  work  of  an  onmipotent  spirit  nor  the  unfolding  of  a 
self -existing  germ.  Nor  did  he  believe  in  the  soul  as  distinct  from  a  material  body.  In 
all  this  he  differed  widely  from  the  Yoga.  Buddha's  enlightenment  consisted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  origin  and  remedy  of  suffering,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  force.  '  Every  man  was  created  by  the  force  of  his  own  acts 
in  former  bodies,  combined  with  a  force  generated  by  intense  attachment  to  existence. 
The  Buddha  never  claimed  transcendent  human  faculties,  but  restricted  their 
acquisition  to  the  perfected  saints  called  Arhats ;  but  in  Buddha's  time  even  these 
were  not  supposed  to  work  physical  miracles. 

The  e€u:ly  literature  shows  the  gradual  growth  of  supernatural  and  mystical 
ideas,  which  associated  Northern  Buddhism  with  Saivism,  demonology,  magic,  and 
various  spiritual  phenomena  connected  with  what  has  been  called  '*  Esoteric 
Buddhism." 

In  the  "  Aphorisms  of  the  Yoga  Philosophy  "  eight  requisites  are  enumerated. 
(1)  Abstaining  from  five  evil  acts ;  (2)  performing  five  positive  duties ;  (8)  setting  the 
limbs  in  certain  postures ;  (4)  regulating  and  suppressing  the  breath  ;  (5)  withdrawing 
the  senses  from  their  objects ;  (6)  fixing  the  thinking  faculty ;  (7)  internal  self-con- 
templation; (8)  trance-like  self -concentration.  These  are  supposed  to  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  certain  supernatural  powers,  such  as  (1)  the  faculty  of  reducing  the 
body  to  the  size  of  an  atom ;  (2)  increasing  the  size  or  weight  at  will ;  (8)  making  the 
body  light  at  will ;  (4)  reaching  or  touching  any  object  or  spot,  however  apparently 
distant ;  (5)  unlimited  exercise  of  will ;  (6)  gaining  absolute  power  over  one's  self  and 
others ;  (7)  bringing  the  elements  into  subjection ;  (8)  the  power  of  suppressing  all 
desires.  A  Yoga  who  has  acquired  these  powers  can  rise  aloft  to  the  skies,  fly  through 
space,  pierce  the  mysteries  of  planets  and  stars,  cause  storms  and  earthquakes, 
understand  the  language  of  animals,  ascertain  what  occurs  in  any  part  of  the  world 
or  of  the  universe,  recollect  the  events  of  his  own  previous  lives,  prolong  his  present 
life,  see  into  the  past  and  future,  discern  the  thoughts  of  others,  assume  any  form  he 
likes,  disappear,  reappear,  and  even  enter  into  another  man's  body,  and  make  it  his 
own. 

Through  its  association  with  Saivism,  the  later  doctrine  makes  every  Buddha 
have  a  threefold  existence,  or  possess  three  bodies,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Hinduism  three  bodies  are  assigned  to  every  being.    According  to  Mr.  Sinnett,  there 
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is  a  community  of  Buddhist  Brothers,  known  as  "  Mahatmas,"  living  in  Thibet,  who 
have  emancipated  their  interior  selves  from  physical  bondage  by  meditation,  and  are 
believed  to  possess  ''astral"  or  ethereal  bodies,  distinct  from  their  gross  bodies, 
with  which  they  are  able  to  rise  in  the  air,  or  move  through  space,  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  their  will. 

Sir  Monier  concludes  his  article  with  this  sentence,  "  The  practices  connected 
with  mesmerism,  animal  magnetism,  clairvoyance,  thought-reading,  &c.,  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  Yoga  system  prevalent  in  India  more  than  two  thousand  years 


ago." 


A  PopuLAB  Preacher  and  Evangelist  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Prof.  Eirn  of 
Basel,  Halte  was  du  hdsL — ^Berthold  of  Begensburg,  of  whom  Prof.  Kim  gives 
an  interesting  sketch,  did  a  work  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Germany  not  unlike 
that  of  "Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  England  in  the  last  century.  The  outward  power 
of  the  Papacy  was  at  its  zenith  at  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Innocent  III. 
had  put  his  chair  above  every  European  throne.  But  internal  abuses  flourished,  and 
above  all  there  was  deep  and  growing  alienation  between  the  Church  and  the  masses  of 
the  people.  Heresies  and  heretics  abounded  in  France  and  Germany.  It  was  then  that 
the  Mendicant  Orders  arose  to  restore  the  popularity  of  the  Church  with  the 
multitude.  Berthold,  gifted  with  the  genius  of  popular  address  and  the  burning  zeal 
of  an  evangelist,  went  forth  from  a  Franciscan  monastery  at  Begensburg  (Batisbon) 
to  do  the  work  of  a  second  apostle  of  Germany. 

Not  much  is  known  of  his  personal  life.  His  birthplace  is  uncertain.  His  life 
reaches  probably  from  about  1220  a.d.  to  1272.  It  looks  as  if  he  wore  himself  out  by 
incessant  travelling  and  preaching,  which  extended  to  every  part  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  His  audiences  were  immense,  no  church  or  market-place  being  large 
enough  to  hold  them.  He  was  evidently  the  idol  of  the  populace.  City  gates,  the 
open  field,  the  edge  of  a  wood,  were  favourite  spots  with  him.  A  natural  elevation  of 
ground,  a  tower,  a  platform  under  a  tree,  were  his  pidpits.  By  means  of  a  feather 
fastened  to  a  string  he  ascertained  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  told  his  hearers  to 
stand  accordingly.  The  moral  effects  of  his  work  were  striking.  "  Old-standing 
wrongs  were  confessed  and  atoned  for,  bitter  quarrels  were  made  up,  wanderers  from 
the  Church  were  brought  back."  His  life  is  best  read  in  the  seventy-one  sermons 
which  have  been  recovered  and  published  from  old  manuscripts. 

His  doctrinal  position  is,  of  comrse,  that  of  the  Church  of  his  age.  Professor 
Kim  does  not  class  him  among  **  Beformers  before  the  Beformation."  The  seven 
sacraments,  priestly  authority,  the  power  of  the  Church,  purgatory,  and  much  else 
of  the  same  kind,  enter  into  his  preaching.  Still,  they  scajrcely  form  its  staple. 
Denunciation  of  popular  sins,  caustic  sketches  of  living  characters,  insistence  on 
practical  repentance,  direct  appeal  to  heart  and  conscience ;  humour,  illustration, 
fancy,  abound.  Above  all,  he  is  a  mighty  preacher  of  morality.  "  Here  he  is  quite 
at  home.  Here  he  shows  his  keen  eye  for  character ;  here  the  powerful  stream  of 
his  eloquence  tmrolls  itself  freely.  Here  his  language  becomes  gentle  and  soft,  as 
he  commends  God*s  mercy  and  the  excellency  of  G^'s  kingdom ;  here  his  words 
gather  overwhelming  force  as  he  pursues  sin  to  the  most  secret  corners  of  the  heart 
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to  denounce  judgment  on  it.  Here  his  preaching  deals  in  comfort  and  promise  when 
he  reminds  the  contrite  heart  of  the  power  of  Divine  mercy  and  human  repentance. 
His  favourite  topics  are :  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  temptations  of  life,  the  duties 
of  every  station,  the  dignity  of  every  calling,  the  nobleness  of  manual  toil,  the  power 
and  difficulty  of  true  confession,  right  Christian  education ;  he  is  constantly  returning 
to  the  demands  of  justice,  peace,  well-doing,  and  also  to  the  description  of  avarice 
as  the  worst  of  all  vices.  His  words  pour  from  the  depths  of  a  serious  yet  warm 
heart,  a  strict  yet  loving  personality." 

His  popular  power  springs  largely  from  his  direct,  concrete  way  of  looking  at 
everything.  He  shjms  abstractions  and  formal  logic.  Thus,  the  five  talents  become 
the  fi\^  gifts  of  body,  office,  time,  goods,  love  to  one's  neighbour,  which  we  can  count 
on  the  fingers.  Another  time  he  speaks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  two 
books  of  the  priest,  the  heaven  and  earth  as  those  of  the  layman,  and  the  seven 
planets  as  symbols  of  the  seven  virtues.  The  hare  denotes  flight  from  sin;  the 
locust,  readiness  for  God's  service,  as  well  as  disinterestedness;  the  ant,  useful 
service ;  the  mole,  search  for  God's  kingdom.  His  dramatic  power  of  personification 
and  address  is  often  carried  to  excess.  Arrogant  knights  are  addressed  as  birds  of 
prey — "  Ye  falcons  and  hawks  and  vultures,  you  would  oppress  the  poor,  and  crush 
them  with  unjust  power.  Master  Eagle,  do  not  thus  trample  on  your  neighbour ;  do 
not  tear  and  devour  him  to  the  bone."  Again,  **  Master  Noah,  all  thy  holiness  avails 
thee  nothing,  thy  son  was  a  mocker ;  Master  Abraham,  all  thy  wisdom  avails  thee 
nothing,  thy  son  was  befooled."  Angels  and  devils  are  freely  apostrophized.  The 
dialogue  form  is  often  used.  All  classes  and  orders  are  addressed — men,  women, 
children,  rich  and  poor,  priests  and  laymen,  misers, .  God's  children.  Hearers  are 
made  to  address  the  preacher,  **  How  can  this  be.  Brother  Berthold  ?  How  can  we 
do  this.  Brother  Berthold  ?  " 

His  sermons  give  many  glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  Church. 
"  It  is  no  pleasant  picture.  Alongside  sordid  poverty,  which  permits  many  no  better 
fare  than  swine  eat,  we  hear  of  prodigal  luxury.  Excessive  drinking  is  rebuked  not 
only  ill  men,  but  in  women.  Flayers  stroll  through  the  land,  whom  Berthold  calls 
*  the  devil's  bellows,'  because  they  fan  the  flame  of  passion."  As  to  the  Church, 
**  Bishops  exercise  wretched  oversight,  monasteries  go  to  ruin,  there  is  scarcely  one 
priest  to  four  churches,  and  he  imeducated.  Beligious  impostors  practise  then* 
trade,  pretending  they  have  been  in  hell ;  they  awaken  sympathy  with  their  accoimts 
of  the  misery  of  wife,  father,  mother,  and  so  rob  the  poor  dupe  of  the  last  copper 
and  last  pair  of  shoes.  Then  heretics  creep  in,  of  whom  there  are  a  hundred  sorts ; 
they  do  their  work  in  comers,  shunning  the  light.  Berthold  sees  but  one  good  thing 
in  them,  that  is  the  hymns  with  which  they  steal  away  heaorts.  Jews  of  course  are 
not  wanting  with  their  usury,  medical  quacks  who  pretend  to  heal  every  disease, 
magicians  who  produce  everything  at  will,  and  the  whole  crowd  of  superstitions 
which  have  survived  from  heathen  times." 

Avarice  was  evidently  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day.  He  thus  addresses 
the  miser :  **  Shame,  Miser,  what  help  thou  givest  these  poor  children  of  God  \  Thou 
helpest  to  make  them  beggars.  Woe  to  thee,  and  woe  to  all  plunderers  and  robbers  I 
You  robbers,  you  plunderers  you  unjust  stewards  and  unjust  judges  and  greedy 
usurers,  what  answer  will  you  give  God  at  the  last  day  when  these  poor  children  of 
God  accuse  you  ?  Many  an  one  before  me  should  now  have  a  hundred  pounds  from 
his  labour,  and  has  not  enough  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  many  an  one  has  come  out 
barefoot,  in  thin  dress,  in  this  frost.  Happy  a>re  ye,  blessed  children  of  God,  the 
want  you  now  sufifer  will  come  to  an  end ;  your  poverty  will  soon  end,  your  joy  and 
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wealth  shall  never  end."  He  is  plain  and  pointed  as  the  Baptist :  "  He  is  a  cheat  in 
his  trade  who  gives  water  for  wine,  who  sells  air  for  bread,  making  the  loaf  hollow 
inside,  so  that  the  buyer  thinks  he  has  bread  and  he.  has  only  emptiness.  So  also 
is  he  who  has  a  light  weight  in  his  shop ;  the  buyer  thinks  he  has  full  measure  and 
has  not."  He  rebukes  tailors,  shoemakers,  innkeepers,  in  similar  terms.  He  dwells 
much  on  the  importance  and  dignity  of  one's  calling.  **  Our  Lord  has  given  an 
office  to  every  man ;  He  has  left  no  one  to  idleness.  I  have  an  office ;  mine  is  to 
preach.  As  our  Lord  has  ordered  everything  wisely,  He  has  ordered  man's  life  as 
He  Himself  wills,  not  as  we  will.  One  would  fain  be  a  count,  and  he  must  mend 
shoes ;  thou  wouldst  be  a  knight,  and  thou  must  till  the  ground.  Who  would  till  the 
ground  if  all  were  masters  ?  Who  would  make  shoes  if  thou  wert  what  thou  wouldst 
be  ?  Thou  must  be  as  God  wills.  Whatever  thy  office,  high  or  low,  thou  must  give 
account  of  it  to  God."  He  reminds  even  the  Pope  of  this  truth  :  "  Sir  Pope,  were 
you  here,  I  would  venture  to  say  to  you,  All  souls  who  are  lost  to  the  Almighty 
through  your  fault,  you  must  give  account  to  God  for." 

Berthold  shows  most  boldness  in  preferring  the  doing  of  simple  duty  to  the 
pilgrimetges,  gifts  to  churches,  crusades,  worship  of  relics,  which  were  then  so  popular. 
On  saints-days  he  dwells  on  the  virtues  of  the  saints  rather  than  on  the  merit  of 
ceremony  and  observance.  "What  didst  thou  find  at  Compostella?  St.  James's 
head.  Very  good.  It  is  a  dead  bone  and  dead  skull ;  its  better  part  is  in  heaven. 
But  what  dost  thou  find  at  home,  in  thy  own  yard,  while  a  priest  sings  mass  in  the 
church  ?  Thou  findest  true  God  and  true  Man  with  power  such  as  He  has  in  heaven, 
His  holiness  above  all  saints  and  angels.  Now  run  to  St.  James,  and  leave  God 
Himself  in  thy  own  court."  He  thus  extols  virtue  :  "  When  Almighty  God  purposed 
to  create  men  and  angels.  He  made  one  thing  which  is  better  than  all  the  rest. 
Among  all  things  that  God  ever  made  or  will  make,  there  is  none  so  noble,  so  pure,  so 
holy,  so  delightful.  However  delightful,  noble,  and  holy  the  angels,  this  is  more 
delightful,  more  noble  and  holy.  It  is  nobler  than  sun  and  moon,  than  silver  and  gold, 
than  all  precious  stones ;  better  than  the  stars,  than  the  heavens.  The  joy  and  glory  of 
angels  is  due  to  this.  That  you  may  love  it  till  death,  I  will  name  it :  it  is  Virtue. 
Almighty  God  is  every  virtue,  and  for  the  sake  of  virtue  He  made  angels  and  men." 

One  is  thankful  to  find  that  God  has  never  left  Himself  without  witness.  The 
darkness  of  the  worst  ages  was  not  universal  and  absolute.  Berthold  was  "  a  burning 
and  shining  light " ;  his  teaching  included  much  of  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  his 
hearers  were  undoubtedly  guided  by  him  to  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Prof.  Kim  refers  to  a  work  treating  of  Berthold's  life  and  sermons  in  two  volumes 
by  Pfeiffer  &  Stroble,  Vienna,  1880. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Present  on  the  Threshold  of  a  Great  Future. 
Dr.  Loeber,  Court  Preacher  and  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory,  Dresden  {J^evLe 
KirchL  ZeiUchr,,  Dec,  1891). — ^In  England  the  presentiment  of  a  great  religious 
advance  being  near  has  recently  found  expression  in  several  quarters.  It  would  seem 
from  the  above  article  that  a  similar  state  of  expectation  prevails  in  other  coimtries. 
Dr.  Loeber  carefully  premises  that  he  takes  no  narrow  view  of  the  present  and  the 
future  spoken  of.  The  present  really  includes  all  the  past ;  the  farther  horizon  of  the 
future  cannot  be  tied  to  years  and  months.  The  greatness  of  the  future  rests  on  a 
great  past.  When  the  sowing  is  great,  what  must  the  harvest  be  ?  "  Jesus  Christ 
has  shown  His  greatness  by  His  influence,  not  merely  on  particular  nations  with  a 
special  affinity  for  His  Gospel,  but  on  all  mankind,  drawing  opponents  to  Himself, 
and  finding  by  His  Gospel  an  echo  in  the  indestructible  nature  of  men  created  for 
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God.  <He  is  great,  because  He  is  the  Bedeemer  destined  from  eternity  for  men  of 
every  age,  the  Bedeemer  in  whom  all  pre-Christian  blessings  and  graces  had  their 
basis.  Wherever  in  the  course  of  centuries  He  has  risen  above  the  horizon.  He  has 
awakened  deeper  needs,  of  which  men  with  all  their  restless  longings  had  never 
dreamed,  and  He  has  met  them ;  to  a  race  lost  in  despair  He  has  given  a  new 
beginning,  taking  care  that  Christian  life  shall  prove  itself  everywhere  the  salt  of  the 
world,  a  youth-renewing  force ;  finally  in  His  own  Person  He  has  given  to  humanity, 
reconciled  by  Him,  a  centre  and  fixed  basis  for  time  and  eternity.  Those  who  are 
apart  from  Him,  even  if  they  number  millions,  are  mere  fragments  of  humanity 
without  a  future."  "  The  only  new  thing  which  the  world  has  seen  is  Jesus  Christ, 
who  did  not  issue  from  the  world,  and  therefore  could  give  it  a  new  beginning.  We 
only  get  a  really  new  experience  when  we  are  assured  of  our  part  in  the  redemption 
He  effected,  so  that  we  are  able  to  sing  new  songs  to  Him.  But  the  Christian  life  of 
the  present,  which  embraces  centuries,  is  essentially  identical.  Christ  is  in  heaven, 
and  they  who  belong  to  Him  are  often  burdened  in  the  flesh.  This  is  the  abiding 
character  of  the  Christianity  of  the  present.  The  new  and  great  thing  still  awaiting 
us  is  the  consummation  springing  from  that  new  beginning,  the  full  realization  of  the 
supreme  ideal  and  the  pure  representation  on  eaoiih  of  God*s  kingdom."  Faith  is 
shown  to  be  the  means  of  a  world-wide  union  in  God*s  kingdom.  *'  By  union  with 
the  Church  the  conviction  is  strengthened  in  Christians  of  belonging  to  a  great  com- 
munity, a  kingdom,  whose  consummation  is  the  goal  of  God's  ways."  The  signs  of 
an  approaching  culmination  are  too  plain  to  be  overlooked  by  any  one.  Even  the  bad 
signs  of  the  times  assume  a  vast,  Titanic  character.  In  the  present  conflict  of 
celestial  and  infernal  powers  we  see  a  grand  prelude  to  the  final  collision  which  will 
close  with  a  decisive  victory  and  decisive  overthrow.  **  When  in  the  clear  Alpine  air 
some  towering  summit,  still  far  away,  seems  so  near  that  we  fancy  ourselves  already 
at  its  foot,  this  is  an  optical  illusion ;  but  it  is  no  illusion,  born  of  impatience,  when, 
looking  across  the  slight  elevations  and  depressions  of  history,  we  say  with  the 
Apostle,  *  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.*  For  the  prelude  of  the  last  things  is  now 
being  played  before  our  eyes."  The  final  outbreak  of  wickedness  is  then  described, 
and  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  great  future  are  lightly  sketched. 

The  two  characteristics  necessary  for  those  who  anticipate  a  great  future  are 
magnanimity  of  spirit  and  sincere  stri^dng  after  truth.  Petty  aims  and  fears  and 
triumphs  must  be  set  aside.  '*  The  tiny  trumpets  of  human  praise,  and  brooding 
over  personal  slights,  are  sorry  things  when  the  trumpets  of  judgment  are  already 
sounding  in  thunder-tones.**  '*  It  is  no  sign  of  love  of  truth  when  in  presence  of 
difficidt  problems  one  is  content  with  traditional  and  smoothly  rounded  assertions, 
and  boasts  of  such  dulness  as  stem  fidelity  and  childlike  faith.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  when  men  are  satisfied  in  religious  acts  and  in  conomon  intercourse  with  empty 
forms,  or  are  blinded  to  the  actual  state  of  things  by  momentary  excitement,  by 
formal  pathos  of  words,  and  by  sharp  moral  judgments.  Even  great  wealth  of 
thought,  which  was  once  the  offspring  of  rich  experience,  is  a  mere  ornament  of  the 
dead,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  real  spiritual  possession  and  to  be  sustained  by  the 
breath  of  true  prayer.  Even  love  is  infected  with  falsehood  when  Christians  by 
mutual  flattery  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  reaUy  cold  and  unsympathetic,  and 
•consequently  incapable  of  true  fellowship  and  self-sacrifice.  Finally,  modesty  worn 
for  ostentation  is  a  sure  sign  of  measureless  arrogGince.  Nay,  sometimes  untruthful- 
ness gains  such  mastery  even  in  those  who  profess  Chri6t*s  name  that  no  true  word 
comes  out  of  their  mouth.  Those  who  are  of  the  truth  are  not  taken  in  by  such 
.arts ;  they  a>re  so  offended  that  they  lose  confidence  in  the  truth  of  God  which  is 
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represented  by  such  men.    The  critical  fire  of  judgment,  which  lies  before  us,  sheds 
a  withering  light  on  this  false,  unreal  proceeding,  which  would  pass  for  life." 

Ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  are  held  responsible  for  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  the  great  future.  "  A  true  pastor  of  souls,  possessed  of  insight  into  the 
variety  of  spiritual  conditions,  will  not  announce  his  oracles  with  monotonous 
solemnity;  he  will  rather,  like  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  29),  feel  the  infirmities  and  needs  of 
those  entrusted  to  him  as  his  own ;  he  knows,  like  Dante,  the  torment  and  bliss 
of  present  Christian  life ;  his  heart  hides  many  painful  secrets ;  he  has  looked  down 
into  the  depths  of  guilt  and  bitter  suffering,  so  that  he  cries  out  in  sorrowing 
sympathy,  '  From  the  depths  I  cry  to  Thee  I  *  Above  all,  the  minister  of  the 
Church  has  been  entrusted  with  the  Word,  which  is  mighty  to  enlighten  and  comfort 
souls  of  every  kind  and  prepare  them  for  a  great  future.  But  whereas  in  Apostolic 
days  the  dawn  of  a  great  future  was  used  as  a  powerful  motive,  in  the  preaching  of 
the  present  day  it  stands  in  the  background.  True,  God*s  Word  is 'more  precious 
than  gold,  than  much  fine  gold  * ;  but  our  paraphrases  of  the  Word,  enlivened  by 
parables,  word-play,  anecdotes  and  addresses  for  the  times  are  mere  gold-leaf.  Of 
God's  thoughts  the  sum  is  great ;  but  our  sermons,  which  leave  great  thoughts  of 
Scripture  unnoticed,  and  find  the  same  catalogue  of  ideas  in  every  text,  suffer  from 
a  famine  of  thought,  which  is  barely  covered  by  an  ever-changing  dress  of  certain 
favourite  notions.  The  original  Gospel  of  Jesus,  which  is  now  substituted  for  the 
Apostolic  word  and  Church  teaching,  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  by  no  means  the 
same  as  Christ's  teaching  about  Himself  contained  in  the  Gospels.  Even  the  image 
of  Christ,  from  which  startling  effects  and  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  are  expected, 
is  so  unlike  the  '  historical '  Clirist,  that  no  permanent  attractive  force  can  belong  to 

it But  sennons,  which  are  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  judgment  and  a  great 

future,  ought  not  to  resemble  the  song  of  birds,  with  no  power  of  appeal  to  shake 
men's  souls."  So  again,  "  A  Church,  consisting  of  mere  passive  organs,  does  not 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  God's  kingdom,  and  is  not  in  readiness  for  that  great 
future,  in  which  the  Church  of  the  living  is  to  be  seen.  Yet  there  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  lonely  spirits,  which  could  minister  to  others,  gifted  with  rich  store  of 
X^owers,  and  yet  are  unknown.  They  are  in  danger  of  going  astray  in  quite  isolated 
labours,  in  which  they  will  waste  their  strength.  They  are  like  stones  not  fitted 
into  a  building,  or  rather,  like  fruit-laden  trees  in  a  lonely  valley,  whose  fruit  there  is 
no  one  to  pluck.  The  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Church  is  to  call  into  activity  and 
employ  usefully  these  latent  powers  of  the  Church.  They  have  to  see  to  it  that  those 
who  are  made  for  eaxsh  other  really  find  ea.ch  other."  Beference  is  made  to  the  great 
revival  brought  about  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Mendicant  Orders.  "  What 
did  they  not  accomplish  as  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people  I  They  led  the  masses 
who  were  estranged  from  the  Church  on  to  a  better  future ;  and  aJl  that  was  good  in 
them  lived  again  in  the  great  Mendicant  of  Wittenberg,  who  was  a  people's  man 
without  rival!  For  the  Mendicant  Monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  is  now  no 
place  " ;  but  there  is  need  for  their  work  to  be  done  again  in  a  different  way.  "  The 
men  who,  full  of  loving  zeal,  s^'mpathize  with  the  lost  and  those  estranged  from  the 
Church,  and  go  down  to  them  in  order  to  lift  them  up,  have  not  yet  died  out." 

"  From  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  the  Middle  Ages  proceeded  also  the  men  who 
were  at  home  on  the  heights  of  human  culture,  and  gave  clear,  transparent  expression 
to  the  faith  of  their  time.  And  it  is  our  business  to  free  Christian  truth  from 
arbitrary,  piecemeal  treatment,  and  to  bring  out  that  continuity  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  answers  to  the  continuity  of  the  facts  of  redemption.  In  this  way  we  shall 
be  preserved  from  the  crude,  one-sided  littleness  with  which  the  question  of  the  great 
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future  of  God*s  kingdom  is  usually  treated.  True,  knowledge  will  never  quite 
correspond  to  the  substance  of  faith  ;  yet  the  one  sun  is  mirrored  in  a  million  dew- 
drops  with  peculiar  glory,  and  all  discords  will  at  last  blend  in  the  many- voiced 
song  of  the  Church,  '  Glory  to  Him  that  sits  on  the  Throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  I '  We 
shall  come  to  unity  of  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  effect  of 
tribulation  from  without  will  be  that  the  Church  will  meet  a  great  future  with 
purified  and  completed  knowledge.  In  the  seven  apocalyptic  epistles  we  see  the 
Church  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  future,  despite  its  faith  and  energetic  activity, 
needing,  along  with  its  shepherds,  to  be  roused  from  dreamy  self-delusion  to  a  true 
Christian  life,  in  order  that  in  the  great  time  of  judgment  it  might  offer  a  place  of 
refuge  and  security  to  those  seeking  guidance  and  rest." 

JoSEPHtrs  AND  THE  GosPEL  HiSTOBT.  By  Dr.  Wandel,  Straussberg,  near 
Berlin  ("N,  K.  Zeitachr,  Dec,  1891). — ^The  silence  of  Josephus  respecting  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  has  always  been  a  perplexing  problem. 
Sceptics  have,  of  course,  done  their  best  to  use  it  against  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospels.  Here  is  a  Jewish  historian,  whose  life  covered  the  entire  Apostolic  age 
(from  87  a.d.  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century),  familiar  with  Judaea  and 
Galilee,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  his  nation,  and  especially  of  the 
events  which  culminated  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  year  70  a.d.,  yet  without  a  word 
to  say  of  the  great  movement  which  must  have  been  often  on  the  Ups  of  every  Jew  1 
He  was  certainly  not  silent  for  want  of  knowledge.  His  autobiographical  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  contents  of  his  famous  writings,  prove  him  to  have  been 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  contemporary  history  of  his  nation.  He  had 
specially  favourable  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of 
Christ's  life  and  work  in  Galilee ;  for  when  a  Jewish  rising  against  the  Boman  power 
becione  inevitable,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  a  council  in  Jerusalem 
to  rouse  Galilee  and  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence,  the  object  being  to  make  Galilee  a 
bulwark  to  Jerusalem,  as,  in  fact,  it  proved  to  be.  The  Boman  armies  were  delayed 
a  considerable  time  in  the  reduction  of  the  Galilean  cities  before  marching  on 
Jerusalem.  It  was  Jotapata,  one  of  these  places,  which  Josephus  himself  defended 
in  a  half-hesurted  sort  of  way,  and  where  he  went  over  to  the  Boman  side,  gaining 
Vespasian's  favour  by  predicting  his  elevation  to  the  purple.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  explain  his  obstinate  silence  on  the  supposition  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  new  sect.  What  personal  feelings  lay  behind  this  purpose  no 
one  can  say. 

Josephus  was  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  Apostle  James  by 
Herod  Agrippa ;  he  was  at  Jerusalem  in  his  twenty-first  year,  when  the  whole  city 
was  stirred  by  the  arrest  of  Paul  in  the  Temple,  and  he  never  mentions  the  Apostle ; 
he  just  mentions  Cana  and  Capernaum,  the  latter  because  of  a  slight  accident  that 
happened  to  himself.  **  That  his  silence  about  what  he  must  have  known,  and  what 
would  have  been  so  valuable  to  us,  was  intentional,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  knows  him  well.  I  believe  he  ignored  many  things  because  of  their 
connection  with  Christianity.  Of  set  purpose  he  tried  to  deprive  Christianity  of  its 
historical  supports;  and  the  actual  result  has  been  that  as  a  rule  his  silence  is 
regarded  as  a  testimony  against  any  historical  fact  related  in  the  Gospels." 

The  first  deliberate  suppression  of  information  heaxs  on  the  date  of  Christ's  birth. 
"  According  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  this  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  Herod  the  Great; 
according  to  Luke,  to  the  days  of  a  taxing,  which  a  Boman  governor  of  Syria  ordered 
in  Judaea.    We  may  believe  that  our  careful  historian  must  have  taken  note  of  this 
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important  event.  Yet  we  look  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  it."  TertuUian,  indeed 
refers  to  taxings  in  Judsea  under  Sentins  Satuminus  as  well-known  facts.  Some 
writers  still  accuse  the  evangelist  of  antedating  a  taxing  of  Quirinius  which  took 
place  in  the  year  6  a.d.  It  is  true  Josephus  shows  little  interest  in  the  fiscal  history 
of  his  people ;  his  accounts  are  most  imperfect  and  obscure ;  still,  he  mentions  the 
fact  of  the  Emperor  imposing  an  oath  of  fealty  on  the  Jews,  an  event  which  may  have 
coincided  with  one  of  the  taxings  of  Satuminus.  But,  more  strangely  still,  Josephus 
refers  with  emphasis  to  the  rule  of  Quirinius  ten  years  later,  which  Strauss  follows 
up  by  the  assertion  that  Quirinius  was  not  twice  governor,  and  not  governor  at  all 
before  6  a.d.  ;  whereas  Ziunpt  and  Monmisen  have  shown  that  Quirinius  was  governor 
for  a  short  time  previously,  soon  after  Herod's  death,  **  of  which  our  historian  says 
not  a  syllable."  **  As  long  as  the  first  governorship  of  Quirinius  was  unknown,  we 
had  to  suspect  the  Evangelist  Luke,  who  connects  the  census  during  which  Christ 
was  bom  with  the  person  of  this  governor,  either  of  inventing  a  first  governorship  of 
Quirinius,  or  of  transferring  the  birth  to  the  year  6  a.d.  To-day,  when  the  connection 
of  the  taxing  of  Satuminus  with  the  person  of  Quirinius  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
explained,  we  can  at  most  impute  to  the  evangelist  the  mistake  of  confounding  the 
rule  of  Satuminus  with  the  first  prsetorship  of  Quirinius,  only  two  years  distant,  and 
attaching  the  taxing  of  the  former  to  the  name  of  the  latter,  who  became  famous  in 
the  East  through  his  later  taxing.  However  this  may  be,  we  should  know  much 
more  if  Josephus  had  not  altogether  ignored  the  first  Syrian  prsetorship  of  Quirinius  ; 
if  he  had  not  also  ignored  the  taxing  of  Satuminus,  and  by  this,  certainly  not  un- 
intentional, silence  brought  the  evangelist  under  suspicion  of  a  gross  error,  or,  what 
is  worse,  deliberate  invention." 

"The  majority  of  writers  lay  less  stress  on  the  omission  in  Josephus  of  all 
reference  to  the  massacre  of  the  infants  in  Bethlehem.  In  the  multitude  of  Herod's 
crimes  this  drop  in  a  sea  of  blood  may  well  have  escaped  even  Josephus.  Yet  I 
confess  I  cannot  endorse  this  excuse.  That  a  murderous  deed,  so  unique  of  its  kind, 
was  unknown  to  him  is  incredible,  aJl  the  more  so  as  it  has  found  a  place  in  the 
anecdote  collection  of  Macrobius;  but  the  mention  of  it  would  have  compelled  a 
reference  to  the  child  Jesus  by  way  of  explanation,  and  this  he  was  resolved  to  avoid 
under  all  oiroumstances." 

The  antipathy  of  Josephus  to  Christianity  comes  out  even  more  clearly  in  the 
famous  reference  to  John  the  Baptist.  The  reference  is  quite  incidental,  being 
suggested  by  the  overthrow  of  Herod  Antipas  by  his  father-in-law,  Aretas.  This 
overthrow,  he  says,  was  regarded  by  many  Jews  as  a  Divine  punishment  for  the 
beheading  of  the  Baptist  by  Herod  eight  years  previously  (AntiquiHea,  xviii.  5,  2). 
He  says  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  personal  appearance,  or  of  his  rebuke  of  the  tetrarch, 
attributing  the  crime  to  political  motives.  What  is  more  significant  is  that  he  excises 
from  John's  teaching  all  reference  to  the  Messiah,  making  it  consist  solely  in  general 
moral  instruction,  and  makes  his  work  of  baptizing  first  a  means  of  bodily  purity  and 
{hen  symbolical  of  inward  cleansing  by  righteousness.  "Despite  all  attempts  to 
reconcile  this  passage  with  the  Gospels,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jewish  historian  has 
succeeded  in  stripping  the  Baptist  of  all  relation  to  Christianity  and  reconquering^ 
him  for  Judaism,  and  that  against  all  chronology.  For  the  Baptist  appeared  just 
when  Pilate  became  governor  in  Judsea ;  a  more  exact  chronological  mention  of  the 
.Baptist  would  have  been  in  the  8rd  chap,  of  the  18th  Book,  not  in  the  conflict 
between  Herod  and  Aretas,  where  it  interrupts  the  connection."  "  He  would  perhaps 
have  said  nothing  at  all  about  him,  if  he  could  have  brought  himself  altogether  to 
pass  by  so  important  a  personage,  whom  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  dress  up  as  a  Jew. 
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The  passage  is  generally  regarded  as  genuine ;  and  everything  favours  its  genuineness, 
especially  the  but  poorly-veiled  evidence  of  strong  antipathy  to  Christianity,  the 
degree  of  which  is  plainly  seen  in  this  passage." 

The  alleged  reference  to  Christ  in  one  passage  (Antiquitiea,  xviii.  8,  8)  Dr. 
Wandel  rejects  without  hesitation ;  among  other  reasons,  because  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  context,  and  because  its  style  is  altogether  unlike  Josephus.  **  The  interpo- 
lation must  be  ancient,  as  it  was  known  to  Eusebius.** 

Even  where  Josephus  is  referring  to  persons  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  history, 
he  carefully  avoids  all  allusion  to  ChriBtianity.  Only  one  figure  in  the  Apostolic 
circle  is  mentioned,  James  **the  brother  of  Jesus,  the  so-called  Christ."  Some  think 
this  also  an  interpolation.    "  The  so-called  Christ  "  at  least  is  suspicious. 

The  sketch  given  in  the  essay  of  Josephus's  life  is  far  from  a  pleasing  one.  He 
appears  throughout  as  true  only  to  one  point — ^his  own  interest;  in  short,  a  bom 
diplomatist. 

The  Bomak  Govebnob  of  Stbia,  C.  Sentius  Satubninus.  By  Db.  Wandel, 
(TheoL  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  Jan.,  1892). — ^The  interest  attaching  to  this  name  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that,  in  the  essayist's  opinion,  the  Saviour's  birth  most  probably 
took  place  during  the  time  of  his  rule.  Satuminus  was  a  ruler  of  high  character  and 
ability.  The  different  points  in  his  life  are  discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner, 
the  discussion  often  landing  us  after  all  in  merely  conjectural  results.  The  first 
certain  fact  about  him  is  that  he  was  sent  in  29  B.C.  in  command  of  a  band  of 
colonists  to  Carthage,  which  had  fallen  into  great  decay.  In  the  year  19  B.C.  we  find 
him  winning  fame  as  a  just  and  vigorous  Consul  at  Bome.  How  the  interval  of  ten 
years  is  to  be  filled  up  is  uncertain.  Zumpt,  with  whom  Dr.  Wandel  is  disposed  to 
agree,  thinks  he  held  an  earlier  governorship  of  Syria  from  25  to  28  B.C.,  the  reasons 
for  and  against  this  view  being  given  at  length.  The  beginning  of  his  well-known 
role  as  Governor  of  Syria  is  fixed  at  10  b.c.  The  most  striking  event  of  his 
administration  was  the  famous  trial  at  Berytus,  at  which  Herod  the  Great  appeared 
as  the  accuser  of  his  own  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  The  court  consisted  of 
150  persons,  Boman  officers  and  others,  and  was  presided  over  by  Satuminus,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  accused  princes.  The  princes,  however,  were  foimd  guilty, 
condemned  to  death,  and  eventuaUy  strangled.  Throughout  the  whole  transaction 
Herod  showed  himself  the  same  man  that  we  see  in  Matt,  ii.,  a  strange  mixture  of 
weakness,  ferocity,  and  superstition ;  his  fears  were  wrought  upon  by  intriguers.  The 
incident  in  its  dramatic  horror  shocked  the  world. 

We  come  now  to  Tertullian's  statement,  referred  to  in  the  previous  article,  that 
Satuminus  instituted  taxings  in  Judsea :  "  Sed  et  census  constat  actos  sub  Augusto 
tunc  in  Judsea  per  Sentium  Satuminum,"  adding  '*  apud  quos  genus  ejus  (Christi) 
inquirere  potuissent."  This  conflicts  with  the  statement  of  the  Evangelists  that 
Christ  was  bom  in  Herod's  days,  and  under  the  governorship  of  Quirinius ;  Quirinius 
did  not  become  Governor  till  after  Herod's  death.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Wandel 
clears  up  the  difficulty.  His  essay  is  only  one  of  many  similar  discussions.  In  the 
first  place,  he  argues  that  it  is  no  objection  to  TertulUan's  account  that  Josephus  is 
silent  as  to  any  census  of  Satuminus.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  unreliableness  of 
Josephus  on  such  a  subject.  Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  objection  that  such  a 
census  during  Herod's  reign  would  be '  impossible.  The  Emperor  would  not  be 
restrained  by  any  regard  for  Herod's  authority  or  any  respect  for  his  character,  if 
sufficient  reasons  existed  for  the  proceeding.  Augustus's  purpose  was,  in  view  of 
Herod's   increasing   weckkness  and    approaching  death,  to  limit  still  further  the 
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independence  of  the  Jews.  Satuminus  was  therefore  conunissioned  to  exact  an  oath 
of  fealty  from  the  Jews,  and  to  take  a  census ;  this  was  done  in  the  year  7  B.C.,  and 
it  was  Satuminns's  last  important  official  act.  It  was  a  work  of  considerable  delicacy. 
We  are  told  that  6,000  Pharisees  refused  the  oath,  and  had  to  be  coerced.  Herod 
hunself  absented  unwillingly.  This  census  did  not  introduce  direct  taxation  in  support 
of  the  Boman  power,  which  was  first  done  by  Quirinius  afterwards,  nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  been  the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax ;  its  purpose  was  rather  to  prepare  the  way  for 
some  measure  of  that  kind  by  gathering  statistics  of  persons  and  property.  "  As  to 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  Evangelist  Luke, 
who  plainly  has  this  taxing  in  mind,  although  he  calls  it  after  Quirinius,  to  intimate 
that  Satuminus  availed  himself  of  the  Jewish  lists  respecting  the  descent  of  the  several 
families,  and  required  every  one  to  go  to  the  home  of  his  race  to  make  his  return. 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  this  view.  Such  a  method  would  have  made 
the  business  immensely  difficult,  caused  endless  confusion,  and  led  to  more  serious 
resistajice  than  the  mere  refusing  the  oath.  Old  family  lists  may  have  existed  here 
and  there  ;  in  the  case  of  the  priestly  families  they  are  attested ;  but  to  base  a  taxing 
on  them  seems  as  impossible  as  the  journeying  to  the  old  family  towns,  which  after 
the  Exile  were  largely  unknown.  The  probability  is  that  the  Governor  made  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  the  people  to  make  the  return  required,  and  that  every  one  was 
enrolled  in  the  place  where  he  usually  dwelt.  Luke*B  expression,  *  Every  one  went 
to  his  own  city,'  must,  therefore,  be  understood  in  this  sense.  Journeys  would,  in 
some  cases,  be  necessary,  ^specially  for  those  'v^ho  were  absent  from  home;  but 
nothing  compels  us  to  think  of  a  general  journeying  to  the  ancient  family  homes. 
It  was  so  with  the  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  Joseph  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  was  presumably  settled  in  Bethlehem,  the  old  city  of 
David,  where  much  later  his  descendants  lived,  according  to  Eusebius ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  taxing  he  was  sojourning  in  Nazareth,  where  business  unknown  to  us  may 
have  detained  him  a  long  time.  Hq  returned  with  Mary  his  wife,  given  over  to  him 
in  Nazareth,  to  his  original  dwelling-place,  in  order  (the  expression  of  the  Evangelist 
cannot  well  be  understood  differently)  to  take  her  with  him  to  the  taxing.  In  view  of 
the  insoluble  difference  between  the  histories  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  which  each 
one  is  defective  by  itself,  whilst  the  greatest  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
reconciliation,  we  may  represent  the  real  occurrence  to  ourselves  in  this  or  a  similar 
way.  The  obscure  and  ambiguous  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  do  not  allow  us  to 
form  a  more  exact  and  consistent  picture.  One  thing  may  be  taken  as  certain,  that 
the  Evangelist  Luke  has  the  same  taxing  in  view  as  Tertullian,  though  the  former 
names  it  after  Quirinius,  and  the  latter  after  Satuminus,  and  that  there  is  no 
confusion  with  a  taxing  of  the  year  6  a.d.,  as  some  are  inclined  to  suppose.  What 
led  him  to  connect  the  census  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  with  the  person  of 
Quirinius  is  a  riddle  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved ;  but  even  if,  all  attempts  at  a  solution 
failing,  we  have  to  assume  a  simple  error  on  the  part  of  Luke,  who  confoimded  the 
rule  of  Satuminus  with  that  fir^t  oue  of  Quirinius,  which  was  separated  from  it  by 
only  two  years,  and  assigned  the  census  of  the  former  to  the  latter — an  error  easily 
explained  by  the  fame  which  Quirinius  acquired  by  his  later  census — ^the  substance  of 
his  narrative  is  historically  accurate ;  whereas,  on  the  view  that  he  meant  the  census 
of  the  year  6  a.d.,  his  whole  story  is  quite  valueless.  We  may  say,  with  a  certaiA 
amount  of  truth,  Tertullian  corrected  the  Evangelist,  not  intentionally,  but  quite 
incidentally." 

Satuminus  afterwards  held  a  command  in  Germany  imder  Tiberius,  where  he 
maintained  the  same  high  character. 
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Sources  of  Jud^o-Alexandrian  Philosophy.  Euo.  Bernard  (Bevue  de^ 
TlUologie). — For  the  Protestant  Christian  receiving  religious  instruction  from  the 
Bible  alone,  there  is  a  great  gap  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — ^between  the 
last  of  the  prophets  and  John  the  Baptist.  But  during  those  four  or  five  centuries 
the  Jewish  people  not  only  lived  and  acted,  but  also  thought  and  wrote.  They  took 
part  in  the  movements  of  thought  which  date  from  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  brought  with  them  not  only  special  faculties  of 
mind,  but  also  a  mass  of  doctrine  peculiarly  their  own.  From  this  conjunction  of 
Judaism  and  Hellenism  sprang  that  mystical  pantheism  which  history  knows  by  the 
name  of  Judseo-Alezandrian  philosophy.  The  most  distinguished  and  representative 
name  connected  with  it  is  that  of  Philo,  a  Jew  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  influence  of  this  philosophy  upon  Christian  theology  may  have  been 
exaggerated  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  denied. 

A  distinguished  scholar,  M.  Henri  Bois,  has  lately  touched  upon  part  of  this  wide 
field  for  investigation.  He  has  confined  his  study  to  one  canonical  book,  that  of 
Ecolesiastes,  and  two  apocryphal  books,  Ecolesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  circumstance  that  brought  together  Judaism  and 
Greek  civilization  was  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander.  He  was  the  champion 
of  Hellenism :  his  dream  was  to  unite  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  accustom  them  to 
the  benefits  of  the  same  civilization.  A  great  mass  of  Jews  welcomed  him  joyfuUy 
and  entered  his  service.  They  flocked  to  the  city  he  founded  as  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  they  came  into  contact  with  Greek  life 
and  thought.  Henceforth  Palestine  and  Alexandria  were  the  two  great  centres  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  civilization.  In  Alexandria  the  Greek  language  superseded  the 
Hebrew,  and  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek  became 
necessary.  And  so  Hellenic  influences  penetrated  Jewish  thought  and  modified  con- 
ceptions of  the  world,  of  life,  and  of  religion. 

In  spite  of  the  learning  and  ingenuity  spent  in  the  effort  by  Tylor,  Plumptre^ 
and  Pfleiderer,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecdcsiastes  hsA.  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  traces  of 
Hellenism  in  the  Septuagint  are,  however,  incontestable.  We  find  it  in  the  aversion 
displayed  for  the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  use  of  terms 
which  recall  the  Platonic  theories  of  ideas  and  of  uncreated  matter.  Greek  philosophy 
in  this  way  came  to  be  bound  up  with  the  sacred  books  which  every  devout  Jew  held 
to  be  inspired  and  authoritative.  The  book  of  Ecolesiasticus  is  not  in  its  entirety  a 
Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  production.  The  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  is  dis- 
cernible only  here  and  there  in  isolated  places.  In  its  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
wisdom,  we  have  a  link  between  the  teaching  of  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Job  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  treated  of  by  Philo — ^in  other  words,  between  pure  Hebraism 
and  the  true  JudsBO-Alexandrianism.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  is  the  true  precursor  of  Philo.  His  work  is  one  of  the  most  important- 
documents  of  Judeeo-Alexandrianism. '  Both  in  form  and  matter  the  work  of  the 
pseudo- Solomon  reminds  one  of  Greece.  There  is  occasional,  almost  inVoluntary, 
use  of  Hebrew  parallelism ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Greek 
poetry.  The  author  appUes  the  allegorical  method  to  all  history,  just  as  Plato  and 
the  Stoics  applied  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  works  of  Greek  poets.  M.  Bois 
enters  into  a  very  foU  investigation  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Wisdom  o£ 
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'Solomon,  and  makes  it  clear  both  that  it  is  distinctly  the  outcome  of  a  Hebrew  mind 
saturated  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  also  that  it  contains  almost  all  which  afterwards 
characterized  Judeeo-Alexandrianism. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism  is  not  discernible  in  Ecde- 
siastes ;  that  it  is  incontestable,  though  of  varying  importance,  in  the  Septuagint, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  If  in  the  two  former  documents  it  is 
-sporadic  and  external,  the  third,  on  the  contrary,  contains,  either  formally  expressed 
or  in  germ,  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  ideas  of  Judseo-Alexandrianism.  Philo's 
work  was  to  develop,  to  arrange,  to  systematize.  The  pseudo  -  Solomon  is  em- 
phatically the  representative  of  Philonism  before  Philo. 

Interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  C.  Bruston  {fienme  de  Thdologie), — 
A  slight  modification  of  the  theory  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  celebrates  the  constancy 
of  a  Shulamite  shepherdess  to  a  former  lover,  in  spite  of  the  temptations  of  a  court, 
takes  away  the  only  serious  argument  which  has  been  alleged  against  it.  Why 
should  we  identify  the  spouse  of  the  third  act  (chap.  iii.  6,  v.  1)  with  the  Shulamite  ? 
If  the  spouse  were  the  Shulamite,  one  could  not  understand  why  she  should  leave  the 
palace  in  Jerusalem  to  be  immediately  brought  back  again  with  great  pomp  ;  or  why 
**  threescore  valiant  men,  each  with  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,'*  should  be  required  to 
defend  her  on  her  journey  from  the  village  of  Shulem,  or  Shunem,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon.  But  further,  Solomon  plainly  says  whence  his  new  spouse 
oomes,  and  why  the  armed  escort  is  needed  (iv.  8).  She  comes  from  the  region  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  a  country  infested  by  wUd  beasts.  She  is,  therefore,  a  foreign 
princess,  probably  from  Phoenicia,  as  Ps.  xlv.  celebrates  the  marrisige  of  Solomon  to  a 
•daughter  of  Tyre.  Then,  too,  Solomon  addresses  her  as  '*  my  sister,  my  spouse," 
words  inapplicable  to  a  country  maiden,  but  appropriate  for  a  princess.  In  v.  2  the 
shepherd  in  the  same  way  addresses  the  Shulamite  as  **  my  sister."  The  compliments 
paid  by  Solomon  to  the  new  spouse  coincide  to  a  great  extent  with  those  he  had  paid 
to  the  Shulamite.  This  would  indicate  inexplicable  poverty  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  so  great  a  poet,  if  these  compliments  had  been  paid  to  the  same  person.  The 
<;oincidence  is  intentional.  The  author  wishes  to  show  how  contemptible  and  absurd 
is  the  sensual  love  of  a  polygamist,  who  lavishes  indiscriminately  the  same  common- 
place sorts  of  flattery  on  different  women. 

The  plan  of  the  drama  is  as  follows :  It  shows  us  how  a  beautiful  young  girl  of 
Shulem,  or  Shunem,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  given  up  by  her  brothers  to  Solomon 
in  exchange  for  a  vineyard  of  his,  of  which  they  are  the  keepers.  She  is  brought  to 
the  royal  palace  in  Jerusalem,  gains  the  esteem  of  Solomon,  remains  invincibly 
faithful  to  the  shepherd  whom  she  loves,  offers  inflexible  resistance  to  all  the 
solicitations  of  the  king  in  spite  of  all  the  advice  and  all  the  ridicule  of  the  women  of 
the  harem,  and  is  at  last  allowed  to  return  home. 

The  scene  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  acts  is  laid  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Jerusalem  ;  the  third  in  a  street  of  that  city,  and  the  fifth  in  the  village  of  Shulem. 

The  poem  is,  therefore,  a  panegyric  on  true,  pure,  disinterested,  and  constant 
love,  and  consequently  on  monogamy.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  moral  significance, 
and  is  worthy  of  its  place  in  Holy  Scripture.  **  Something  would  be  wanting  to  the 
Bible,"  says  Niebuhr,  **  if  there  were  not  in  it  some  expression  of  the  deepest  and 
strongest  feelings  of  humanity."  The  simplicity,  integrity,  and  constancy  of  the 
Shulamite  make  her  a  noble  example.  She  might  have  lived  in  the  abundance, 
luxury,  and  ease  of  a  royal  palace.  All  she  needed  to  do  was  to  feign  from  time  to 
time  a  love  for  the  king  which  she  did  not  feel,  and  to  forget  the  young  man  whom 
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she  loved  and  who  was  worthy  of  her.  But  she  would  not  condescend  to  such 
haseness.  Let  them  give  her  back  her  cottage,  she  prefers  it  to  the  palace  of 
Solomon.  She  will  go  again  to  tend  the  vines,  if  need  be  she  would  break  stones  on 
the  road,  rather  than  become  degraded  in  her  own  eyes.  The  young  may  well  keep 
the  Shulamite  in  mind,  and  imitis^te  her  simplicity,  constancy,  uprightness,  purity,. 
and  courage. 

A  New  Interpretation  of  John  xvii.  6  and  vin.  68.  A.  Wabnitz  {fienme  de- 
TMologie), — Prof.  Wendt  in  his  Lehre  Jeau  treats  these  words  as  expressing  the- 
authentic  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself.  He  inquires  whether  in  them  Jesus 
really  claims  for  Himself  personal  pre-ezistence,  or  whether  the  context  in  which 
they  are  found  does  not  require  another  meaning  to  be  given  them.  He  grants  at 
starting  that  the  two  phrases  of  the  first  passage, "  with  thine  own  self"  (xapi.  (reavrv) 
and  "  with  thee  "  {irafA  trot),  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense,  i.e,,  as  having  a. 
local  signification.  But  he  denies  that  the  second  of  them  means  more  than  the 
pre-existence  of  His  glory  with  God  as  a  reward  to  be  bestowed  upon  Him  in  due  time. 
He  says  that  in  the  New  Testament  a  heavenly  treasure  or  glory  is  often  spoken  of  as. 
something  laid  up  or  prepared  for  the  recipient  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(Matt.  XXV.  24  etpcusim).  In  other  words,  Jesus  here  speaks  of  the  glory  which  He 
asks  from  God,  not  as  something  possible,  but  as  certain.  The  whole  passage 
describes  the  glory  as  a  recompense  for  His  work  on  earth,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with 
this  to  think  of  His  earthly  life  as  a  mere  episode,  after  which  He  received  simply 
what  He  had  before.  But  in  answer  to  this  we  may  say  that  if  the  two  phrasea 
describe  a  local  presence  with  God,  as  Wendt  grants,  since  Jesus  is  the  subject 
of  the  second  sentence  (**  I  had  with  thee "),  the  question  of  pre-existence  i& 
imdoubtedly  answered  in  the  afi&rmative.  The  use  of  the  same  preposition  in  both 
phrases  forbids  us  to  think  that  in  the  one  case  glory  in  the  presence  of  God  is. 
asked  for,  and  in  the  other  a  glory  predetermined  in  the  mmd  of  God  is  referred  to. 
The  parallel  suggested  in  the  reward  prepared  for  disciples  does  not  hold  good.  In 
their  case,  they  are  themselves  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven ;  it  is  on  this  condition 
alone  that  they  will  possess  it  (Matt.  vi.  20 ;  Mark  x.  21).  To  the  argument  that  Jesus, 
only  asks  as  a  recompense  the  glory  which  hctd  been  already  reserved  for  Him  in  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God,  we  answer  that  the  idea  of  recompense  is  not  excluded  by 
that  of  restoration.  For  if  Jesus  had  once  been  in  possession  of  the  glory  which  He 
now  asks.  He  had  not  been  in  possession  of  it  as  Messiah,  i,e,  as  man,  as  one  who 
had  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption,  and  for  whom  the  glory,  which  as  pre- 
existent  Son  of  God  He  had  given  up,  was  the  supreme  reward.  And  then,  too,  we 
may  ask.  How  could  Jesus  have  known  that  glory*'  with  God,"  i.e.,  at  His  right  hand,, 
was  reserved  for  Him,  a  glory  essentially  and  exclusively  Divine,  if  He  hctd  not  been 
conscious  of  being  more  than  man  ?  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  anticipation  of  sitting  upon 
the  very  throne  of  that  God,  at  a  distance  from  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  belief 
of  the  time,  even  archangels  and  angels  stood,  or  before  which  they  were  prostrated 
in  eternal  ctdoration  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  this  anticipation  should  be  cherished  by 
one  who  had  not  the  assurance  that  He  had  been,  before  His  earthly  life,  the  object 
of  a  glory  belonging  to  God  alone  ?    We  cannot  admit  it. 

The  second  text  examined  by  Wendt  (John  viii.  58),  "Before  Abraham  waa 
I  am,"  is  explained  by  him  to  mean  that  Jesus  claimed  to  have  been  the  object  of 
the  Divine  purpose  or  Divine  love  before  the  existence  of  Abraham,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  His  earthly  existence  had  been  decided  on  beforehand  by  God — ^that  it 
was  in  the  mind  of  God  before  the  existence  of  the  patriarch.    The  conception,  saya 
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Wendt,  is  highly  idealistic,  lor  it  is  so  stron^y  expressed  as  to  seem  to  imply  that 
the  speaker  himself  had  lived  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  And  an  explanation  of 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  cast  is  asserted  to  be  f  omid  in  an  habitual  way  of  speaking  on 
His  part,  in  which  things  are  jndged,  not  according  to  their  valne  or  significance 
before  men,  but  before  God.  But  what  claim  to  superiority  over  Abraham  eonld  be 
based  upon  a  merely  ideal  existence  from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  God  ?  Was  not 
the  existence  of  Abraham,  too,  foreseen  and  foreordained  by  God  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  ?  How  could  Jesos  have  said  that  He,  as  Messiah,  had  existed  in  the 
mind  of  God  before  Abraham  ?  Then  again,  the  phrase  *'  I  am  "  is  inappropriate  to 
describe  an  ideal  pre-existence.  Would  He  not  have  said  "  I  was  "  if  He  had  meant 
to  imply  something  other  than  a  real  and  personal  existence  ?  Does  not  the  present 
tense  imply  necessarily  that  the  two  existences,  that  before  Abraham  and  that  upon 
the  earth,  did  not  differ  in  their  real,  personal  character — that  they  were  the  con- 
tinuation the  one  of  the  other  ?  The  Jews  who  heard  Him  beUeved  that  He  was 
guflty  of  blasphemy.  This  sin  did  not  lie  either  in  a  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  or  in 
the  assertion  that  He  had  been  the  object  of  the  thought  of  God  in  the  time  before 
Abraham.  Neither  of  these  statements  constituted  blasphemy.  The  Jews  under- 
stood TTinn  to  have  asserted  clearly  and  categorically  EKs  real  divinity,  t.e..  His 
real  and  personal  pre-existence  before  the  historical  existence  of  Abraham. 


THE  MOBNING  LESSONS. 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER 
EPIPHANY. 

/OOMPARATIYE  OBEDIENCE  AND 

PERIL. 

Bat  what  think  ye  ?  A  certain  man  had 
iwo  sons  ;  and  he  came  to  the  first  and  said, 
^n,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard,  Ac. — 
>Iatt.  xxi  28-32. 

The  primary  application  of  this  parable  is 
JBeen  on  the  face  of  it.  1.  In  Jewi^  society, 
in  the  time  of  onr  Lord,  two  classes  of  men 
were  prominent— the  formal  religionists,  and 
the  openly  ungodly — the  one  enjoying  a  large 
measure  of  popular  esteem,  and  the  other 
.subjected  to  general  reproach.  2.  Both  of 
them  were  seriously  at  fault  in  the  sight  of 
XSod  ;  one  class  was  pretending  to  an  obedience 
which  it  did  not  render,  the  other  was 
defiantly  refusing  to  obey.  3.  To  the  latter 
/class,  that  of  the  publicans  and  sinners,  there 
came  an  hour  of  repentance,  submission,  and 
obedience.  When  John  came  "in  the  way  of 
righteousness,"  worldly  men  and  guilty 
women  were  filled  with  shame,  and  they 
entered  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the 
gateway  of  pure  and  lasting  penitence.  But 
the  ot^er  ciJass — that  of  the  pretentious  but 


insincere  Pharisees — ^held  on  their  way  in 
fdnful  obduracy,  untouched  by  the  truth  of 
God.  4.  To  the  mortification  of  many  in  his 
audience,  to  the  surprise  of  many  more,  to 
the  encouragement  (it  may  be)  of  some  seek- 
ing souls,  Jesus  Christ  gives  His  decisive 
preference  to  the  disregarded  penitents  rather 
than  to  the  pious  pretenders  of  His  day.  He 
even  speaks  of  them  as  ** doing  the  will"  of 
God.  He  says  that  they  are  the  first  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  **  the 
last  are  first,  and  the  first  are  last."  As  the 
truth  of  the  parable  affects  ourselves,  we  see  : 
I.  God's  constant  requibement  of  us. 
To  every  one  of  us  onr  Father  is  saying, 
**  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyaid."  1. 
The  world  is  His  vineyard  ;  we  all  must  stand 
somewhere  within  His  domain.  2.  We  are  all 
His  oflEspring ;  He  has  not  only  Sovereign,  but 
Fatherly  right  to  our  service.  3.  He  sends 
us  forth,  enjoining  on  us  thaV^we  put  out 
our  powers  in  His  service.  This  "work** 
to  which  He  summons  us  all  is  large  and 
comprehensive.  It  includes  the  culture  of 
our  own  spirit,  the  ordering  of  our  life  by  His 
commandments,  the  bearing  witneas  to  His 
truth  both  by  word  and  deed,  the  active 
service  of  our  kindred  and  of  our  kind  in  every 
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open  way,  the  worship  of  God  and  holding 
fellowship  with  Him.  4.  This  "work  "  is  to 
be  rendered  by  us  as  the  children  of  God. 
'^Son,  go  work,"  &c.  It  is  no  formal  and 
mechanical  conformity  that  can  fulfil  His  will 
and  command  His  approval  We  must  do  all 
that  we  do,  must  be  what  we  are,  as  "  unto 
Him,"  animated  by  a  filial  spirit,  moved  by 
true  affection,  prompted  by  a  pure  desire  to 
please  and  honour  Him. 

IL  Three  possible  responseh.  1.  That 
of  temporary  refusal.  One  of  the  two  sons 
replied,  **  I  will  not,"  but  afterwards  repented 
and  went.  There  are  sons  and  daughters  now 
and  here  who  return  the  same  undutiful 
answer,  but  who  also  make  the  same  honour- 
able correction.  (1).  As  soon  as  they  Icam 
anything  they  learn  the  claims  of  God,  they 
are  made  familiar  with  the  love  of  Christ,  they 
are  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  human 
spirit,  they  hear  the  Divine  summons.  (2). 
But  in  later  youth  or  in  early  manhood  they 
are  fascinated  with  the  charms  or  they  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  world,  and  they  decline 
the  overtures  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  they 
reject  the  Divine  Saviour  who  offers  Himself 
to  them  as  Lord  and  Friend.  (3).  Then  comes 
a  sad  period,  more  or  less  pronounced,  more 
or  less  prolonged  of  distance,  and  disobedience. 
{4).  And  then,  in  the  redeeming  love  of  God 
there  comes  down  upon  the  soul  a  gracious 
power  from  above.  The  Divine  hand  * '  appre- 
hends" them  (Phil.  iii.  12).  They  are 
arrested  in  their  evil  course  of  selfishness,  of 
vanity,  of  sin.  Their  hearts  turn  unto  the 
Lonl ;  they  yield  themselves  unto  Christ ; 
they  enter  the  vineyard  of  the  Father.  There 
is  joy  in  heaven  over  the  repenting  sinner.  2. 
That  of  formal  but  unreal  compliance.  "  I  am 
going,  sir,  and  went  not."  There  are  two  men  of 
widely  different  stamp  of  whom  this  may  be 
said — the  hesitating,  and  the  hypocritical. 
There  is  the  halting  soul  who  thinks  he  will 
respond,  who  has  a  momentary  intention  to 
do  so,  but  who  is  turned  aside  perhaps  in  the 
very  act  of  obedience.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  man  of  the  text.  We  have  before  us  here 
the  man  who  makes  a  solemn  profession  of 
sanctity,  but  who  is  ungodly  in  heart  and  un- 
holy in  life.  This  is  he  who  multiplies 
religious  ceremonies,  who  abounds  in  pious 
phrases,  who  affects  a  solemn  air  and  de- 
meanour, who  purports  to  be  a  man  of  a  very 
earnest  spirit,  but  whose  virtue  is  all  on  the 
outside ;  he  has  no  true  reverence,  no  deep 
decisive  love  for  God ;  he  has  no  profound 


principles  which  govern  his  hourly  action  ;  he 
has  no  tender  interest  in  his  brother  man, 
stirring  him  to  sacrificial  helpfulness.  This 
man  does  not  in  any  sense  do  the  will  of  his 
Father.  He  is  the  very  worst  enemy  to  him- 
self. For  there  is  no  man  so  hopelessly  in- 
sensible as  the  hypocrite.  The  man  who  is 
playing  a  part  in  religion  is  blinding  his  own 
eyes.  What  he  wishes  other  people  to  think 
about  him  he  soon  believes  about  himself, 
that  he  is  one  of  heaven's  favourites.  The 
Pharisee  in  every  age  and  country  '^tliinks 
himself  righteous,  and  despises  others  "  (Luke 
xvii.  9).  Hence  he  is  impervious  to  all 
s[>iritual  attack.  Nothing  penetrates  the 
hard  coating  of  his  complacency.  There  is 
nothing  so  perilous,  as  there  is  nothing  so 
guilty,  as  the  hollow  pretence  of  piety.  When 
the  Phaiisees  had  the  invaluable  opportunity 
of  learning  their  real  spiritual  state  from  John, 
they  neglected  it ;  and  even  **  when  they 
saw"  what  effects  his  ministry  produced 
among  their  countrymen,  they  did  not  then 
repent ;  they  went  on  and  perished.  3.  That 
of  immediate  consecration.  Our  Lord  inti- 
mates to  us  that  the  repentance  of  the  erring 
was  obedience  itself  in  comparison  with  the 
persistent  impenitence  of  the  unreal.  But  to 
many  of  us  there  is  another  alternative,  and  a 
better.  To  the  young  who  have  the  path  of 
life  before  them  there  is  another  way  oj^en  :  it 
is  that  of  life-long  holy  service.  Infinitely 
better  than  protracted  formalism,  better  far 
than  wandering  away  and  returning  in  shame 
and  loss,  is  the  choice  of  those  who  walk 
"with  Christ  from  the  beginning,**  and 
serve  Him  with  all  their  strength  through 
all  their  days. 

SEPTUAGE8IMA  SUNDAY. 

NO  MORE  SEA. 

And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ; 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  are 
passed  away  ;  and  the  sea  is  no  more.  — Rev. 
xxi.  (R.V.) 

We  may  first — 

I.  Justify  our  desire  to  anticipate  the 
FUTURE.  It  may  be  said,  Why  be  concerned 
about  another  world  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  seen,  to  be  learnt,  to  be  done  in  this  I  We 
reply, — 1.  Because  the  future  holds  so  much 
of  our  treasure.  Where  our  treasure  is,  there 
will  our  hearts  be  also.  And  much  of  our 
treasure  is  in  the  unseen  world.  There  (1)  is 
our  glorious  Lord  Himself,  the  King  in  His 
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beauty.  There  (2)  are  the  best  and  noblest 
spirits  of  all  lands  and  times ; — ^patriarchs, 
prophets,  kings,  psalmists,  apostles,  martyrs, 
poets,  teachers,  and  workers.  There  (3)  are 
some  of  our  nearest  kindred  and  friends  who 
once  walked  with  ns  the  path  of  life  and  now 
dwell  **  within  the  veil  **  ;  these  we  hope,  we 
long  to  greet  again  that  we  may  renew  the 
fellowship  which  death  bas  interrupted. 
2.  The  future  is  so  near  to  us.  Perhaps  only 
a  few  weeks  or  even  days  divide  us  from  **  the 
silent  land  " ;  perhaps  that  ''waiting  shadow  " 
stands  but  a  few  paces  from  us !  3.  The 
future  is  so  large,  so  great.  The  ancients, 
whom  the  light  of  revelation  had  not  visited, 
thought  that  the  future  would  be  something 
less  than  the  present, — dim,  shadowy,  unin- 
viting. *  We,  to  whom  Christ  has  spoken, 
believe  it  will  be  transcendently  more :  that 
it  will  either  be  shadow  deepened  into  dark- 
ness itself,  or  light  intensified  to  unimaginable 
glory. 

II.  Understand  the  pababolic  char- 
acter OF  the  vision.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  description,  given  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  of  the  "  holy  city  "  with  its  gates, 
its  peai'ls,  its  measurements,  is  intended  to  be 
taken  literally  :  the  true  thought  is  that  the 
city  of  God  will  be  a  place  of  exquisite  beauty, 
of  transcendent  glory.  By  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  (of  the  first  verse),  we 
understand  an  entirely  new  environment,  a 
complete  change  in  the  conditions  of  our  life, 
including  the  removal  of  all  that  is  painful 
and  confining,  and  the  bestowal  of  all  that  is 
fair,  helpful,  and  inviting :  new  engagements, 
neif  studies,  a  new  basis  of  social  life,  new 
economical  arrangements,  &c.,  &c.  Similarly, 
we  do  not  understand  that  there  will  be  "  no 
morq  sea  "  in  the  literal  sense,  that  *  *  old  ocean  " 
itself,  with  all  its  grandeur,  will  disappear  for 
ever  from  oiu*  view  and  from  our  bearing ;  but 
that  those  conditions  of  which  it  is  suggestive, 
and  which  would  mar  the  heavenly  life,  will 
be  found  no  more.     Let  us  then — 

III.  Appreciate  its  actual  bionific- 
ANCE.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  it 
certainly  is  iwt  meant  to  be  significant.  We 
are  not  to  gather  that  there  will  be  no  more 
mystery.  Notwithstanding  all  that  we  now 
know  about  the  sea,  it  remains  unfathomed 
and  unexplored.  It  is  the  type  of  the  un- 
known. And  this  wiU  be  an  abiding  element 
in  our  life,  in  whatever  part  of  God's  great 
domain  we  may  be  living.  We  shall  always 
be  surrounded  by  the  vast  and  the  illimitable. 


There  will  always  be  more  to  investigate  and 
to  discover.  The  time  will  never  come  when 
we  shall  not  stand,  reverently  and  eagerly, 
before  the  wonderful,  the  unexplained ;  we 
shall  always  confront  that  which  will  impress 
us  with  the  finitude  of  man  and  subdue  us 
with  the  infinitude  of  God.  The  words  of  the 
text  signify  that — 1.  There  will  be  no  more 
unrest.  The  sea ''cannot  rest."  It  is  always 
in  motion :  if  its  billows  do  not  plunge 
proudly,  they  do  break  quietly  on  the  strand  ; 
if  we  do  not  hear  the  roar  we  do  listen  to  the 
wash  or  the  whisper  of  its  waves — its  tide  is 
always  coming  in  or  going  out  It  is  the 
picture  of  restlessness  in  the  soul.  The  man 
who  is  pursuing  the  path  of  reckless  crime  or 
of  shameful  vice  is  himself  pursued  by  the 
silent  but  swift  footstep  of  penalty,  and  there 
is  no  rest  for  him.  The  man  who  is  seeking 
satisfaction  in  lawful  but  unspiritual  delights 
finds  no  inward  rest ;  for  "all  the  rivers  "  of 
earthly  good  may  "  run  into  the  sea  "  of  the 
spirit  made  for  the  Infinite  God,  but  they 
cannot  fill  it.  The  Christian  man,  indeed, 
does  find  rest  unto  his  soul ;  to  him  Jesus 
Christ  speaks  peace  ;  in  his  heart  is  pure 
abiding  joy.  But  he  lives  in  a  world  where 
trouble  dwells  and  even  abounds.  Into  the 
most  well -guarded  home,  into  the  best  fortified 
heart  there  will  come  vexation,  disappoint- 
ment, i)erplexity,  agitation.  Into  that  blessed 
home  which  John  saw  in  sacred  vision  trouble 
does  not  enter  ;  thence  all  cares  and  burdens 
are  evermore  excluded.  In  the  heavenly 
world  "  there  is  no  more  sea,*' — no  more 
spiritual  unrest.  2.  There  will  be  no  more 
storm  and  no  more  wreck.  When  the  gale 
becomes  a  storm,  when  the  tierce  winds  of 
heaven  treat  our  skill  with  scorn  and  toss  our 
largest  vessels  in  the  air,  and  when  the  ship 
stiikes  a  rock  and  sinks  into  the  sea,  then  we 
have  an  awful  spectacle,  a  terrible  incident 
that  fills  us  with  fear  and  sadness.  But  the 
worst  storms  are  those  which  assail  our  human 
hearts,  and  the  saddest  wrecks  are  those  of 
human  character  and  human  life.  When  the 
tempests  of  temptation  beat  upon  the  soul,  and 
when  a  fair  life  that  had  been  full  of  promise 
is  wrecked  and  ruined,  there  is  disaster  indeed 
that  may  well  "make  the  angels  weep."  In 
the  peaceful  shelter  of  that  celestial  haven 
these  stonns  do  not  break,  these  wrecks  are 
all  unknown.  The  soul  that  has  begun  its 
heavenly  course  wi]l  still  pursue  it  from  age 
to  age  ;  it  will  be  a  course  of  constant  progress, 
of  unfailing  peace  and  joy ;  no  change  of 
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elements  will  threaten  it ;  it  will  strike  no 
rocks :  there  is  no  more  sea.  8.  There  will  be 
no  more  separation.  There  are  few  words 
that  are  fuller  of  sad  thought  than  this :  to 
be  separate  from  God, — that  is  sin ;  to  be 
separated  from  one  another, — that  is  sorrow. 
John,  in  Patmos,  must  have  felt  the  separating 
character  of  the  sea  ;  it  divided  him  from  his 
spiritual  kindred,  it  kept  him  away  from  his 
sphere,  from  his  holy  and  happy  labours. 
Many  things  separate  us; — distance,  social 
distinctions,  intellectual  tastes,  moral  prin- 
ciples, discords.  How  welcome  the  country 
where  alienation  is  an  unknown  experience, 
where  love  is  never  changed  to  cold  indififer- 
cnce,  where  fellowship  is  unbroken,  where 
there  is  "no  more  sea," — ^no  more  separation ! 
.  1.  Anticipate  that  blessed  time  by  cherish- 
ing the  spirit  of  Christ ;  by  loving  as  He  loved, 
with  an  affection  that  cannot  be  broken,  an 
attachment  that  triumphs  over  everything 
that  tends  to  divide  or  even  to  weaken  it. 
2.  Be  pi-eparing  for  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth.  These  will  be  the  surroundings  of 
those  who  will  be  ready  for  them.  He,  and 
he  only,  will  be  at  home  there  who  is  at  home 
with  Christ  now,  who  walks  with  Him  the  path 
of  life. 

8EXAGE8IMA  SUNDAY. 

HE  THAT  IS  TRUE. 

That  deceiver  said.  .  .  .  After  three  days 
I  will  rise  again. — Matt,  xxvii.  68. 

It  pains  and  even  shocks  us  to  think  that 
men  could  speak  of  our  Lord  in  such  terms  as 
these.  Before  our  minds  He  stands  as  the 
absolutely  True  and  Faithful  One,,  and  to 
attribute  deliberate  deception  to  Him  is  pro- 
fanity itself.  The  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
thus  referred  to  Him  when  they  addressed 
themselves  to  Pilate  may  well  remind  us  of — 
I.  The  extent  to  which  sin  can  dis- 
tort AND  MISLEAD.  How  Came  these  men 
to  think  and  to  feel  thus  about  Jesus  Christ  T 
How  could  they  watch  His  course,  witness 
His  beneficent  works,  listen  to  His  fearless 
and  faithful  words,  and  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  He  was  false  ?  It  was  because  sin 
*  *  blinds  the  eyes  "  and  distorts  the  judgments 
of  men.  Pr^'udicef  that  will  not  see  things  as 
they  are,  but  as  it  is  determined  to  see  them  ; 
pride,  that  is  resolved  to  acknowledge  any- 
thing rather  than  that  itself  is  in  the  wrong  ; 
$eff'intere8t,  that  unscrupulously  rejects  every- 
thing that  might  undermine  or  injure  its  own 
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position ;  cruelty,  or  dishonesty,  or  indulgence, 
that  refuses  to  recognize  as  Divine  the  wisdom 
that  assails  it, — these  things  have  such  a 
counteracting  influence  that  they  prevail 
over  the  tmth:  they  stifle  it  and  slay  it. 
Under  their  malign  power,  the  judgment  of 
men  is  altogether  perverted ;  good  is  seen  as 
evil,  and  evil  is  regarded  as  good.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  even  that  Divine  Lord  who 
had  the  right  to  say  that  *  *  He  was  the  Truth  " 
(John  xiv.  6)  was  spoken  of  as  a  deceiver.  If 
not  altogether  wrong,  as  these  Pharisees  were, 
may  we  not  be  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
partially  blinded  and  misled.  Are  we  giving 
to  the  true  teachers  and  faithful  leaders  of  our 
time  all  the  confidence  and  the  honour  they 
deserve?  Are  we  rejecting  some  valuable 
lessons  as  false  which  we  should  be  admitting 
to  our  minds  and  illustrating  in  our  lives? 
If  the  light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness,  if  our 
judgment  ia  perverted  and  gives  wrong  de- 
cisions— how  great  that  darkness  is  I  (Matt 
vu.  23.) 

11.  The  utter  falsity  of  the  Phari- 
saic CHARGE.  No  conceivable  accusation  could 
be  more  completely  the  reverse  of  the  truth 
than  this.  It  is  indeed  true  that  our  Lord's 
very  faithfulness  to  His  mission  obliged  Him 
to  disappoint  many  hearts  :  He  who  came  to 
redeem  the  human  race  from  sin  and  death 
was  necessitated  to  take  a  wholly  different 
course  from  that  expected  by  those  who  were 
looking  for  a  national  restoration.  And  His 
very  profoundness  perplexed  many  minds. 
Had  Jesus  Christ  limited  or  levelled  His 
utterances  to  the  comprehension  of  all  those 
who  heard  Him,  He  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  Great  Teacher  at  whose  feet  all 
ages  and  races  will  gladly  sit  But  He  was  so 
far  from  deceiving  any  that  He  sacrificed 
much  that  men  hold  dear  in  order  that  He 
might  be  true.  How  true  He  was  we  see 
when  we  regard  Him  as — 1.  One  who  foi'etold 
the  future.  He  predicted  His  own  sufferings 
and  death,  and  He  died  upon  the  cross.  He 
declared  that  after  He  had  been  killed  He 
should  rise  again  the  third  day  ;  and  on  the 
third  day,  spite  of  the  sealed  stone  and  the 
Boman  watch,  He  rose.  He  foretold  the 
impending  fall  of  the  sacred  city,  and  it  fell. 
2.  One  that  taught  Divine  and  eternal  truth. 
The  teacher  is  often  tempted  to  convey  that 
which  he  knows  will  be  palatable,  rather  than 
that  which  is  true  and  wholesome.  But  this 
Christ  did  not  He  taught  that  God  required 
of  us  much  more  than  those  who  were  reputed 
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to  be  holy  men  were  offering  to  Him ;  that 
He  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  our  formal 
ceremonies  or  our  mechanical  worship  ;  that 
He  demands  of  us  spiritual  sacrifices ;  that  He 
looks  uix)n  the  heart  and  asks  of  us  our  filial 
affection  and  our  cheerful  service.  Christ 
made  known  to  men  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  acceptable  service:  that  we  must 
approach  Him  in  a  spirit  of  full  self-surrender ; 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  up  our  cross 
daily  and  follow  Him ;  that  we  must  be  ready 
to  act  as  if  we  even  "hated"  our  nearest 
kindred,  if  that  should  be  the  price  of  loyalty 
to  Himself.  It  is  no  deceiver  who  speaks  to 
us  in  this  strain ;  it  is  the  True  One  Himself. 
8.  Our  Divine  Master.  He  makes  great 
claims  upon  us.  He  asks  of  us  our  implicit 
trust,  our  constant  and  deep  affection,  our 
unwavering  obedience,  our  unhesitating  and 
patient  submission,  our  loyalty  to  the  last* 
He  asks  of  us,  indeed,  nothing  less  than  our 
very  selves.  He  offers  much  to  us  in  return : 
He  offers  (1)  provision  for  all  our  necessities 
(Matt.  vi.  33);  (2)  His  lasting  friendship ;  (8) 
His  presence  with  and  within  us  in  the  person 
of  His  Holy  Spirit;  (4)  That  which  will 
much  more  than  compensate  us  for  anything 
which  we  sacrifice  at  His  desire  or  in  His 
cause  (Mark  x.  29,  30).  Docs  He  keep  His 
word  ?  Is  He  found  to  be  a  deceiver,  or  is  He 
proved  by  long  experience  to  be  true  ?  Ask 
those  who  have  taken  Him  at  His  word  and 
trusted  themselves  to  Him  most  fully;  ask 
His  most  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  disciples. 
The  Christian  cottager,  who  in  his  humble 
home  and  with  his  simple  fare  has  lived  a 
happy  life  in  the  love  and  service  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  incurable  inmate  of  the  hospital 
or  the  asylum,  whoso  long  affliction  has  been 
lightened  by  the  felt  presence  and  sympathy  of 
the  Divine  Friend;  the  persecuted  disciple, 
whose  prison  walls  have  been  familiar  with 
praise  as  well  as  prayer,  or  who  has  felt  a  keen 
delight  in  being  wounded  in  the  cause  of  his 
Divine  Redeemer ;  the  multitudes  of  Christian 
men  and  women  whose  uneventful  lives  have 
been  made  sacred,  useful,  happy,  because  they 
have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  beloved 
Master, — these  will  all  testify  that  Jesu9 
Christ  is  truCf  fulfilling  His  word  of  promise, 
meeting  their  deepest  necessities,  sustaining 
and  satisfying  their  souls. 

1.  Are  we  diligently  learning  of  the  true 
Teacher?  2.  Are  we  proving  by  our  own 
happy  experience  the  faithfulness  of  this 
gracious  Master  ? 


QUINQUAGE8IMA  SUNDAY. 

IN  GOD'S  IMAGE. 

In  the  image  of  God  made  He  man. — Gen. 
ix.  6. 

The  text  and  context  are  directed  against  the 
taking  of  human  life,  and  in  the  latter  clause 
of  the  sixth  verse  the  value  of  human  life  is 
grounded  upon  the  sacrednessof  human  nature: 
"For  in  the  image  of  God  made  He  man."  We 
have  then  to  consider — 

I.  The  nature  and  the  ohabacter  of 
God.  To  be  made  in  God's  image  we  must 
share — 1.  His  spiritual  nature.  In  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  we  read  of  God  as  "the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"  (Num.  xvL  22) ; 
and  we  have  that  great,  illuminating  word  of 
our  Lord,  "God  is  a  Spirit"  (John  iv.  24). 
Most  plainly,  repeatedly,  under  heaviest 
penalties,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  make 
any  visible  representation  of  Deity  ;  they  were 
to  banish  utterly  from  their  minds  the  false 
and  demoralizing  thought  that  God  was,  in 
any  respect,  material,  tangible  ;  they  were  to 
think  of  Him  as  the  invisible,  immaterial, 
Eternal  One.  We,  inheriting  the  truth  they 
were  so  carefully  taught,  and  having  learned 
of  Christ,  know  well  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  that 
God  is  Mind,  Intelligence,  Will ;  not  a  mere 
presence,  or  power,  or  influence,  but  a  Divine 
One,  One  who  thinks,  knows,  absolutely 
comprehends,  sees  all  things  and  all  beings  as 
they  are  ;  One  who  feels,  who  is  affected  by 
all  that  He  sees  ;  who  feels  either  a  Divine 
satisfaction,  gladness,  blessedness,  or  a  Divine 
grief,  sorrow,  regret ;  One  who  feels  for  and 
with  His  children.  2.  His  perfect  moral  ex- 
cellence. To  be  in  God's  image  is  to  possess 
His  character  as  well  as  His  nature.  Taught 
by  both  Testaments,  and  learning  of  that 
Holy  One  who  came  to  live  on  earth  the  life 
which  God  loves  in  heaven,  we  know  what  this 
is :  that  (1)  God  hates  all  that  is  wrong,  false, 
impure,  unjust,  unkind,  all  that  injures, 
saddens,  degrades ;  that  God  hates  this  with 
perfect  holy  hatred,  that  He  is  decisively 
against  it,  that  to  Him  it  is  utterly  and  in- 
finitely offensive  :  that  (2)  God  loves  all  that 
is  good,  true,  pure,  just,  and  generous ;  that 
He  is  drawn  towards  it,  is  working  for  it,  is 
delighted  to  see  it  in  His  children,  is  Himself 
illustrating  it  in  all  His  relationships  in 
every  part  of  His  universe. 

II.  Our  human  participation.  As  God 
is,  so  man  was  when  God  made  him  ;  so  man 
still  is  in  the  Divine  purpose  ;  so  he  one  day 
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Will  be  in  fact  and  truth.  I.  Man  as  he  was 
first  made,  and  was  meant  to  be.  Man, 
like  God,  is  a  spirit ;  he  S&  not  a  finely  ad- 
Justed  mechanism,  whose  place  and  whose 
movements  depend  on  the  powers  that  act 
upon  him  and  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round him.  He  is  one  that  acts  and  deter- 
mines for  himself.  Man  is  not  flesh  and 
blood  :  he  has  these  things  ;  they  are  his,  but 
they  are  not  himself.  Our  bodies  are  our 
home  for  the  time  being ;  they  are  a  wonder- 
fully constructed  and  perfectly  a4justed  organ 
or  instrument,  but  they  are  not  ourselves. 
We  are  in  the  image  of  God  ;  we  are  mind,  in- 
telligence, will,  —  a  thinking,  perceiving, 
loving,  rejoicing  spirit.  Man,  like  God,  has  a 
constitution  and  capacity  which  fits  him  for 
hating  with  thorough  abhorrence  everything 
that  is  false  and  wrong,  and  for  shrinking 
from  and  shunning  it  in  his  experience  ;  for 
loving  with  deep  and  strong  aflec^on  all  that 
is  good  and  pure,  kind  and  true,  and  for  pur- 
suing and  practising  it  in  every  sphere  in  which 
he  moves.  But  we  have  to  look  at — 2.  Man 
as  he  became  under  sin.  The  question  is  being 
diligently  and  earnestly  discussed, — Has  man 
fallen  from  a  high  estate,  or  lias  he  been  toiling 
up  from  a  much  lower  one ;  is  he  a  fallen  angel, 
or  an  intelligent,  refined,  educated  animal? 
In  this  inquiry  two  things,  among  others, 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  One  is  that 
human  history  does  not  tell  of  any  com- 
munity that  has  risen  without  the  uplifting 
action  of  some  power  from  without  it ;  the 
other  is  that  it  is  only  too  painfully  apparent 


that  sin  and  vice  degrade  and  deface.  Under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  man  fell  so  far  and  sank 
so  low  that  the  image  of  God  became  almost 
effaced ;  his  nature  embruted,  his  character 
debased.  When  we  look  at  man  at  his  Worst, 
whether  we  regard  him  in  selfish  and  vicious 
luxury  or  in  cruel  and  naked  barbarism,  we 
may  well  ask  what  lineaments  of  the  Divine 
ai'e  to  be  discovered  there.  3.  Man  as  Christ 
is  restoring  him.  The  truth  which  He  taught, 
the  life  He  lived,  the  death  He  died,  the 
Gospel  Ho  charged  His  Church  to  preach, — 
this  is  changing  the  face  of  the  world,  it  is 
restoring  to  mankind  the  image  of  God.  That 
Gospel  has  been  sadly  obscured  and  even  pain- 
fully travestied,  but  it  has  been  an  uplifting 
and  transforming  power.  Where  it  has  been 
proclaimed  in  its  purity  and  in  its  integrity, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  *'  the  power  of  €rod 
unto  salvation,"  and  has  given  promise  of  an 
essentially  new  world.  We  are  being  "re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  our  mind, "  are  "  putting 
on  the  new  man  which,  after  God,  is  created 
in  righteousness  "  (Paul) ;  we  are  becoming 
''partakers  of  the  Divine  nature"  (Peter); 
we  are  becoming,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
and  in  the  sense  in  which  He  used  them,  "  the 
children  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
Therefore — 1.  Let  us  see  that  our  life  is  the 
sacred  thing  which  it  was  intended  to  be,  and 
which,  in  Christ,  it  may  and  will  become. 
2.  Let  us  cherish  the  ambition  to  make  the 
lives  of  others  as  sacred  and  as  happy  as  re- 
lationship to  Jesus  Christ  will  make  them. 
William  Clarkson,  B.A. 
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THE  GRACIOUS  CALL. 

IsA.  Iv.  1-18. 

I.  The  Invitation.  The  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  alike  say.  Come.  ''The  Spirit  and 
the  Bride  say.  Come,"  Prophets,  Apostles, 
a>nd,  above  all,  the  Redeemer  Himself  invite  a 
weary,  heavy-laden,  thirsting,  hungering 
world  to  come  to  the  Fountain  of  Life,  to  the 
Bread  from  heaven.  Physical  needs  are  put 
as  figures  for  spiritual  want. 

2.  The  Rebuke.  The  reproof,  delicately  but 
forcefuUy  expressed  in  the  second  verse,  is 
against  the  folly  of  men  who  lavish  money 


upon  things  which  do  not  nouiish  the  real  life, 
and  which  when  bought  leave  the  buyer 
restless  and  unsatisfied.  This  is  the  story  of 
worldly  desire. 

Then  the  rebuke  changes  to  exhortation.  A 
better  way  is  opened.  Let  desires  wait  upon 
God.  Lift  the  powers  of  mind  and  heart 
towards  His  riches.  Begin  to  feed  on  heavenly 
manna.  Life  grows  rich.  Faith,  love,  holi- 
ness, heavenly-mindedness  crowd  out  the 
former  worldly  desires.  The  shrivelled  world- 
ling becomes  the  peaceful,  happy  saint. 

3.  The  threefold  power  of  the  Di\ino  Guide. 
The  primary  allusion  in  the  third  and  fourth 
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verses  is  evidently  to  David  and  the  covenant 
whicli  Jehovah  had  established  between  Him* 
self  and  the  chosen  nation  which  David  had 
brought  to  its  proud  place  as  a  victorious 
people. 

The  great  gift  of  God  to  the  world  is  His 
Son.  He  proclaimed  himself  as  a  Witness. 
He  came  out  from  Gknl ;  so  that  all  He  said 
about  God  and  the  Divine  purposes  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  true  and  faithful  witness.  He  is 
also  a  Leader,  He  goes  before  His  disciples  in 
the  piath  of  obedience  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
says,  Gome,  follow  Me.  Ghristianity  is  fore- 
most in  all  the  best  advances  that  civilization 
makes.  He  is  a  Commander,  He  spoke  not 
as  the  Scribes  in  His  earthly  ministry,  not  with 
hesitation,  nor  for  the  sake  of  sect  or  school, 
but  with  authority — an  authority  which  His 
own  majestic  character  enforced. 

4.  The  Gall  to  Paganism.  The  desire  of  all 
nations  is  for  just  the  religion  which  the 
Jewish-Ghristian  revelation  discloses.  Ko 
kindred,  people,  or  race  will  be  satisfied  until 
it  has  '^run  unto  "  the  Saviour  and  acknow- 
ledged Him  and  His  truth.  The  West,  with 
its  vigorous,  aggressive  forms  of  activity,  must 
run  toward,  not  away  from,  the  Redeemer,  if 
it  would  be  safe  in  all  its  splendid  movements 
of  intelligence  and  of  power. 

5.  "Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  As  the 
loadstone  flies  to  the  magnet,  so  ought  the. 
human  soul,  with  unresting  eagerness,  to  press 
toward  the  life  and  love  of  God.  If  it  has 
sinned,  the  fact  of  sin  to  be  forgiven  should 
only  add  wings  to  its  returning  flight  as  it 
comes  penitently  to  Him  who  longs  to 
foigive. 

6.  Gontrast  between  God  and  Man.  It  is 
vety  natural  for  us  to  project  our  human 
notions  upon  the  Divine  mind,  making  our 
ways  His  ways,  our  thoughts  His  thoughts. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Infinite  is  utterly  beyond 
Ixuman  power  to  conceive.  We  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  Him,  for  He  has  condescended 
to  our  low  estate.    There  is  wonderful  repose 

•  for  the  human  heart  as  it  settles  with  pro- 
found conviction  upon  the  comforting  doctrine 
of  Divine  sovereignty. 

7.  The  Fruitfulness  of  God's  Grace.  The 
law  which  rules  for  the  grain  of  the  field  is  an 
illustration  of  the  law  which  controls  in 
spiritual  things.  The  sower  is  not  more  con- 
fident of  the  effects  of  tl^e  early  and  latter  rain 
than  the  child  of  God  may  be  in  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  to  quicken  the  germs  of  spiritual 
life  iu  His  heart.     Righteousness  of  the  true 


type  comes  from  above.  It  is  the  word  of 
God  that  is  the  fructifying  power.  It  will  not 
fail  to  accomplish  the  glorious  work  of  salva- 
tion. Men  grow  weary  and  disheartened  ;  the 
Word  lives  on,  works  on  in  its  own  resistless 
way.  Substitutes  for  the  Word  are  often  tried ; 
but  these,  when  the  tests  of  human  experience 
come  upon  them,  are  '*  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  driveth  away."  The  Word  of  God 
abideth  for  ever. 

8.  The  Joyful  Victory.  The  last  two  verses 
of  the  chapter  have  the  cadence,  the  imagery, 
the  antithetical  force  of  a  masterpiece  in 
sacred  poetry.  There  will  be  a  mighty  triumph 
by-and-bye.  Joy  and  peace  will  reign  instead 
of  misery  and  war.  Even  the  dumb  hills  will 
be  vocal  with  the  echoing  gladness  that  will 
fill  the  air. 

0  blessed  prophecy!  We  will  wait  and 
work  and  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  may 
be  hastened  when  "thorns"  and  "briers" 
shall  be  plucked  out  of  human  hearts  for  ever, 
and  the  earth,  with  all  its  fulness,  shall  be 
the  Lord's.  —  {William  E,  MurUiTigton.) 
Thb  chosen  people  caught  the  spirit  of 
Babylon.  They  were  enamoured  of  its  attrac- 
tions, innoculated  with  its  ambitions,  and 
after  a  little  were  enchained  by  its  commercial 
fetters.  It  was  the  money-getting  spirit  in 
every  case  which  was  dominating.  The  large 
idea  of  God  which  had  filled  their  minds  in 
Jerusalem  had  shrivelled  to  insignificant  pro- 
portions, while  the  commercial  spirit  had 
expanded  in  disproportionato  ratio. 

I.  The  Proclamation.  God  approaches  meu 
along  the  avenues  of  their  customary  traveL 
The  ringing  proclamation  in  this  fifty-fifth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  bears  this  same  mark.  It  is 
a  manifesto  to  those  whose  lives  in  one  way 
or  another  were  consumed  with  the  spirit  of 
barter.  The  proclamation  is  the  reflection  of 
their  pursuit.  '*  Come  and  trade  with  me," 
is  really  the  invitation.  "I  want  to  sell 
something ;  do  you  be  my  customer.  The 
wares  which  I  offer  are  not  displayed  in  the 
shop  windows  of  the  world,  but  in  material^ 
in  finish,  in  value  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
even  with  all  the  things  thou  couldest  desire. 
The  stock,  moreover,  is  so  large  that  whoever 
he  may  be,  from  the  low,  degraded  Jew, 
mixing  the  mortar  for  Babylonian  buildings, 
up  to  the  Jew  driving  his  sharp  bargains  in 
the  world  of  trade,  even  to  the  scholastic  who 
transcribes  the  parchments  which  shall  be  the 
light  of  posterity — ^whoever  he  may  be,  every 
one  may  come  and  buy.    You  are  now  spends 
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ing  your  money  for  that  which,  while  you  call 
it  bread,  is  an  adulteration ;  it  has  in  it  no 
food-giving  properties.  Your  labour  brings 
you  no  satisfactory  returns.  The  business  in 
which  you  are  engaged  cannot  quench  your 
thirsty  nourish  your  body,  or  invigorate  your 
spirit."  The  character  of  the  exchange  is 
unique  ;  you  purchase  everything  for  nothing ; 
you  secure  wine  and  milk  without  money  and 
without  price ;  here  is  genei*osity  unparalleled, 
love  unequalled ;  in  exchange  for  that  which 
has  at  best  but  little  value  to  him,  there  is 
^ven  that  which  is  worth  everything  to  you. 

II.  The  Proposition.  It  is  an  established 
covenant,  sure  as  the  mercies  which  showered 
upon  David ;  and  the  condition  of  this  sure 
covenant  is  obedience.  There  is  something 
•about  the  idea  of  obedience  which  at  first 
thought  suggests  tyranny.  It  appears  like 
iron  with  a  fettering,  rather  than  like  gold 
with  a  purchasing,  power.  The  most  foolish 
•and  presumptuous  affirmation  in  the  world  is 
that  a  man  need  not  obey.  He  must  obey,  or 
•else  become  a  castaway  with  the  wreckage  of 
his  soul  strewn  along  the  coasts  of  life.  One 
would  master'the  art  of  commerce,  but  would 
forego  the  toil,  the  tedium,  and  the  dirt  of 
■apprenticeship.  Everybody  has  a  provincial 
user  for  the  law  of  obedience,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  province  exalts  it  to  the  throne. 
God  puts  Himself  in  this  covenant  together 
with  His  disciples  under  the  law  of  obedience. 
"Hearken!"  **Come!"  "Take!"  These 
•are  expressions  of  that  law.  To  know  how  to 
obey  is  the  gi*eat  human  achievement. 

HI.  The  Prophecy.  1.  The  prophecy  of 
influence.  A  man's  power  is  conditioned 
Tery  largely  upon  his  resources.  God's  pro- 
position accepted  by  a  human  soul  brings 
with  it  the  pledge,  ''Behold,  thou  shalt  call 
•a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not,  and  nations 
that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee 
because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  for  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel ;  for  He  hath  glorified  thee.*' 
That  is,  there  shall  come  an  enlarged  in- 
fluence into  life  which  shall  be  measured  by 
the  strength  of  the  obedience  which  covenant 
with  God.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
.swearing,  cursing  tinker,  who,  having  made 
his  covenant  with  God,  writes  in  his  Bedford 
Jail  that  marvellous  allegory  which  still  keeps 
his  name  fragrant  and  his  power  perennial  in 
the  world?  Behold  the  figure;  gaze  upon 
the  "rain  and  the  snow"  coming  "down 
from  heaven"  ;  note  that  they  "return  not 
thither,  but  water  the  earth,  and  make  it 


bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  t6 
the  sower,   and  bread  to  the  eater."     The 
increment  of  a  man's  influence  is  immeasur- 
ably augmented  by  his  covenant  with  God. 
2.  The  prophecy  of  disposition.      "A  new 
earth,"  says  one,  "is  always  the  result  of  a 
new  heaven."     "  If  you  wish  to  alter  the 
destiny  of  a  people  you  have  only  to  alter  its 
ideas."    The  whole  attitude  is  changed  so 
that  he  "  goes  out  with  joy  and  is  led  forth 
with    peace:    the   mountains  and  the  hills 
break  forth  before  him  in  singing,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands."    Jacob  as 
God's  servant  triumphs  over  his  heredity,  and 
out  of  a  mean-souled,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
despicable  boy,  there  rises  the  noble,  generous. 
Godlike  man:  Jacob,  "the  supplanter,"  be- 
comes Israel,  "the  soldier  of  God."    Peter, 
fickle,  impulsive,  rash,  is  by  the  grace  of  God 
made  stable,  deliberate,  courageous.   Intimate 
relations  with  God  are  fruitful  of  changed 
dispositions.     It   cannot   be    otherwise.     3. 
Finally,   the  transfoimation.       "  Instead  of 
the  thorn  shall  come  up   the  fir-tree,   and 
instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree."    The  thorn  is  the  only  ornament  of 
desolation.     It  grows  only  where  other  life 
refuses  to  tabernacle.     The  waste  territory  of 
a  man's  life,  which  till  now  has  been  thorn- 
grown,  is  to  bear  those  trees  out  of  whose 
timber  are  built  the  floors  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  from  whose  mast-like  trunks  the  doorposts 
of  the  temple  are  fashioned ;  usefulness  in- 
stead of  uselessness  is  the  result.     "Instead 
of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree." 
Beauty  in  place  of  ugliness  ! — (iV.  BtyyfnJUm,) 

THE  NEW  COVENANT. 

Jer.  xxxL  27-87. 

The  new  covenant  accomplishes  that  near- 
ness to  God  which  the  old  but  promises.  How 
strikingly  all  the  things  foreshadowed  are  ful- 
filled in  Christ 

U]X)n  a  dark  background  the  prophet  throws 
this  marvellous  picture. 

Israel,  through  failure  to  keep  the  first 
covenant,  had  become  subject  to  the  king  of 
Babylon.  Many  of  her  citizens  were  languish- 
ing as  exiles  in  that  far-away  land.  Those 
remaining  regarded  not  the  claims  of  Jehovah, 
Zedekiah,  a  well-meaning  but  weak  prince,  sat 
upon  the  throne,  a  servant  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Attempting  to  throw  ofif  the  foreign  yoke,  a 
large  army  soon  encamped  before  Jerusalem 
to    compel   submission.     The    prophet  in  a 
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vision  sees  a  better  day  coming,  when  God 
shall  again  enter  into  covenant  relations  with 
His  people.  This  prophecy  forms  the  text  of 
this  lesson.  On  examination  we  find — 1.  A 
Period  of  Preparation.  God  is  never,  in  a 
hurry.  Before  the  covenant  is  announced 
Israel  is  to  be  returned  ;  the  land  is  to  be  re- 
plenished ;  the  waste  places  are  to  be  buildecL 

The  return  from  Babylon  but  in  part  fulfils 
the  prediction.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the  full 
and  final  blessing  which  is  future.  When  the 
days  of  chastisement  were  past  the  Jews  re- 
turned in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

In  the  light  of  accomplished  facts  the  sig- 
nificance of  unfulfilled  prophecy  may  be 
realized.  We  should  remember  that  God 
watches  over  men  in  their  sin  and  wrong- 
doing as  surely  as  in  their  uprightness. 

2«  The  New  Covenant  declareiL  The  word 
covenant  frequently  refers  to  promises  made 
to  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants. 
Its  most  important  use,  however,  relates  to 
the  two  dispensations  known  as  the  old  and 
the  new ;  the  one  referring  to  the  law,  the 
other  to  the  Gospel. 

(1)  Who  are  embraced  in  its  provisions  %  If 
this  covenant  be  understood  to  be  made  pri- 
marily with  a  literal  Israel  and  Judah,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  at  least,  it  must  refer  to  the 
spiritual  Israel. 

(2)  The  old  and  new  covenants  contrasted. 
The  old  covenajit  was  given  to  God's  chosen 
people  through  Moses,  and  had  to  do  chiefly 
with  such  outward  ceremonies  and  observances 
as  the  law  enjoined.  The  tunc  covenaiU  *'was 
made  through  Christ,  sealed  by  His  own 
blood,  and  secures  to  every  believer  the 
blessings  of  salvation  and  eternal  life."  It 
consists  in  the  gracious  bestowal  of  good  upon 
man. 

(a)  It  is  essentially  inward  and  spiritual. 
It  is  no  longer  an  outward  law  inscribed  on 
stone,  but  an  inner,  spiritual  truth  written  on 
the  conscience,  leading  to  quick  obedience  in 
outward  details.  ''A  new  heart  will  I  give 
you."  Having  changed  the  man,  the  world 
is  changed.  The  affections  are  turned  into 
now  channels — to  regard  spiritual  objects. 
The  passions  and  appetites  are  purified. 

{h)  Its  conditions.  I  will  be  your  God.  Ye 
shall  be  My'  people.  From  Him  the  people 
shall  receive  light,  direction,  defence,  support, 
and  happiness.  If  any  of  these  conditions  be 
disregarded  the  covenant  becomes  null  and 
void. 

(e)  Its  results.     Under  the  old  covenant 


knowledge  must  be  sought  from  the  priest. 
Under  the  new  covenant  every  believer  has 
God's  revelation  and  receives  light  directly 
from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  the  Bible  among  men 
Is  evidence  that  this  prophecy  is  fast  being 
fulfiUed. 

{d)  Its  basis.  Forgiveness  of  sins  will  be 
the  root  of  this  new  state  of  grace.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  covenant  sacrifice. 

d.  The  Continuance  and  Stability  of  this 
Covenant  affirmed.  The  old  covenant  was 
rendered  null  by  the  disobedience  of  the 
people.  May  not  this  in  like  manner  become 
void  ?    No  ;  its  permanence  is  shown. 

(1)  By  a  reference  to  what  had  already  been 
done.  God's  fingers  fashioned  the  firmament, 
and  the  sea  obeyed  His  voice.  As  surely  as 
these  ordinances  shall  remain  God's  covenant 
shall  abide.  This  is  an  everlasting  covenant 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed.  God  will 
regard  His  own  word  rather  than  the  people's 
merit. 

(2)  Its  permanence  is  enforced  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  impossibility  of  man's  measuring 
the  heavens  above  or  of  searching  the  depths 
below.  No  more  inconceivable  is  this  than 
that  God  should  cast  off  His  people. — ( W.  S* 
Smithers,)  Jeremiah  is  called  the  mourn- 
ful prophet.  How  could  a  man  in  such  a 
nation  and  with  such  a  history  be  otherwise  t 

I.  The  Times  of  Jeremiah. 

II.  The  Prophet. 

He  was  the  gentlest  of  mortals.  Zephaniah^ 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Obadiah,  Urijah,  Huldah, 
were  all  his  contemporaries,  but  none  of  their 
prophecies  are  so  bathed  in  sorrows.  We 
learn  from  his  writings,  with  unusual  com- 
pleteness, the  stoty  of  his  life  and  spiritual 
experience. 

1.  The  Divine  Call  was  the  controlling  in> 
fluence.  So  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
were  called.  So  to  this  day,  when  God  calls, 
natural  shrinking,  mortal  weakness,  and 
human  sin  may  hold  back,  but  not  excuse. 
The  weak  one  shall  be  made  "  a  defenced  city^ 
and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls  against 
the  whole  laud  "  (i.  18).  Such  a  commission 
is  the  prophet's  strength.  Take  God  into 
council  when  you  choose  your  life  work, 
young  men.  He  has  His  plan  for  you.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  hardship  or  ease,  but  of 
loyalty  or  desertion,  of  nobility  or  littleness. 

2.  Discipline  was  Jeremiah's  second  hel^ 
to    greatness.      Discipline    means    teaching* 
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We  commonly  give  it  a  depressing  accent,  and 
count  it  a  distressing  experience.  True,  it  is 
not  play ;  but  life  itself  is  no  pastime,  re- 
sponsibility no  sport,  immortality  no  trifle. 
The  best  of  ua  is  by  nature  incompetent  for 
his  task.  Shall  we  ask  God  to  equip  us,  or  to 
drop  us  out  ? 

3.  The  Book  of  the  Law  was  a  third  element 
in  the  training  of  the  prophet  It  was  found 
during  the  repairing  of  the  temple  under 
Josiah. 

The  analysis  will  show  us  the  new  covenant 
here  in  the  old. 

(1)  God  will  be  a  Restorer.  He  promises  to 
rebuild  and  repeople  the  nation  (vers.  27,  28). 
This  is  His  true  relation  to  the  world.  His 
characteristic  work  is  not  to  destroy,  not  even 
to  chasten,  but  to  advance  and  bless. 

(2)  God's  relation  to  men  will  be  individual 
(29,  80).  Under  Judaism,  this  had  been  less 
jealized  than  His  relation  to  the  family  and 
the  nation.  The  advanced  stage  brings  deeper 
self-consciousness,  clearer  God-consciousness. 
Instead  of  knowing  God  at  secondhand,  each 
man  shall  be  a  prophet,  in  direct  communion 
with  God.  Heredity  shall  not  become  in- 
operative, but  personality  shall  become  com- 
manding. Do  not  try  to  save  the  world ; 
save  one  sinner.  Fray  for  one,  plead  with 
one,  cling  to  one,  until  you  get  him ;  then 
take  one  more.  This  is  God's  way  for 
this  era. 

(8)  The  new  covenant  is  spiritual  (31-83). 
The  old  covenant  was  formal,  working  from 
without  inward,  telling  men  what  to  do.  A 
religion  of  forms,  like  an  educational  system, 
can  never  be  closely  personal.  It  cannot 
keep  adjusting  itself  to  the  individual.  It  is 
machine  work,  not  hand  work.  It  fits  only 
the  average,  and  misfits  everybody  else.  God's 
work  is  with  the  inner  heart  of  each  human 
.being,  where  dwells  his  truest  individuality, 
his  real  life.  When  this  is  gained,  the  whole 
is  won.  Spirit  with  spirit  ia  the  method  of 
.salvation.  The  spiritual  covenant  brings  the 
easiest  and  happiest  life.  Accept  God's  clear 
challenge  ;  ask  to  be  started  over  again,  bom 
anew  from  above,  filled  with  a  holy  life  that 
shall  just  live  itself  out  with  its  own  free 
impulse. 

(4)  Under  the  new  covenant,  knowledge  of 
God  shall  become  universal  (34).  Just  because 
it  is  individual  and  spiritual  it  can  be  universal ; 
for  it  deals  with  essential  manhood,  not  with 
external  manifestations. 

(5)  The  new  covenant  shall  be  sure,  eternal 


(35-37).  Have  you  any  doubt  whether  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  Do  you  question 
whether  the  stars  are  shining  behind  the 
clouds  1  Will  you  fear  lest  the  sea  overwhelm 
the  mountains  ?  Then  dare  not  to  doubt  the 
promises  of  God,  however  dark  the  night, 
thick  the  clouds,  untamed  the  storm. — ((7.  M» 
SouthgcUe,) 

JEHOIAKIM'S  WICKEDNESS. 

Jer.  xxxvi.  19-31. 

Jehoiakim  took  a  manuscript  copy  of  in- 
spired words — supposed  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  our  present  Bible — cut  it  in  pieces  defiantly, 
threw  the  fragments  into  a  fire,  and  burned 
them.  The  man  who  committed  this  wicked- 
ness was  a  king.  Responsibility  is  calculated 
to  develop  good  character.  He  ought  to  have 
been  a  good  man,  and  refrained  from  impiety 
for  the  sake  of  his  people  as  well  as  himself. 
But  there  is  no  position  so  high  as  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  temptation.  No  external 
advantages  are  a  sure  defence  against  sin. 
Men  may  fall  from  the  loftiest  places  into  the 
depths  of  ruin.  Jehoiakim  had  the  further 
advantage  of  being  the  son  of  a  noble  sire. 
If  any  persons  have  unusual  reasons  for  being 
righteous  and  God-fearing  it  is  those  who 
have  been  bom  and  reared  in  good  homes. 
The  greater  is  their  guilt  if  they  commit 
wickedness.  This  man  sided  with  a  bad 
political  party — the  Egyptian.  It  was  made 
up  of  those  who  favoured  alliance  with  £)gypt 

His  use  of  the  royal  power  during  the 
nearly  five  years  that  preceded  this  burning 
prepared  him  for  the  deed.  He  had  gone 
on  from  step  to  step  in  baseness.  Josephus 
says  of  him  that  ''he  was  neither  pious 
toward  God  nor  good-natured  toward  men." 
Jeremiah  reveals  that  he  was  oppressive  to- 
wards the  poor,  defrauding  workmen  of  their 
wages.  Govctousness  was  another  evil  the 
king  indulged.  The  times  were  hard,  the 
nation  paid  a  heavy  tribute,  and  the  people 
groaned  under  their  load  of  taxes,  and  yet 
Jehoiakim  glutted  his  avarice.  He  had  given 
play,  also,  to  ciniel  passions,  and  had  u^justiy 
caused  subjects  to  be  put  to  death.  Such  a 
course  is  fatal  to  conscience,  reverence,  and 
all  the  better  impulses  of  the  soul.  By  living 
after  that  fashion  he  became  hardened  for  the 
daring  wickedness  he  afterwards  committed. 

Affairs  in  his  kingdom  had  in  the  mean- 
while rapidly  grown  worse  and  worse.  The 
religious  services  declined.     Idolatry  crept  in. 
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The  good  work  of  Josiah  was  largely  undone. 
Hypocrisy,  falsehood,  bigotry,  evil-speaking, 
injustice,  violence,  and  licentionsness  were  the 
sins  that  the  prophets  found  abounding. 
Some  people  profess  great  admii'ation  for 
morality,  but  disparage  religion.  Thus  far 
the  world  has  failed  to  sustain  a  high  type 
of  morality  apart  from  religion.  So  degen- 
erate had  this  nation  become  that  Jehovah 
proposed  to  suffer  it  to  be  overthrown,  and  its 
people  to  be  carried  into  captivity.  The  time 
was  nearly  at  hand.  The  Holy  City  that 
had  been  the  home  of  David  and  his  royal 
descendants  for  four  centuries  would  be 
pillaged.  The  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  shrine 
of  Hebrew  devotion,  the  glory  of  the  race, 
would  be  thrown  down,  and  its  consecrated 
wealth  fall  into  plimdeiing  hands.  The  hill- 
sides of  Judea  would  be  deserted,  the  homes 
would  be  left  vacant,  the  villages  in  ruins, 
and  the  chosen  people  of  God  would  be  toiling 
captives  in  a  foreign  land.  That  dark  out- 
look was  revealed  to  Jeremiah.  He  saw  the 
-time  drawing  near.  What  made  it  the  more 
terrible  was  the  fact  that  it  could  all  be 
avoided.  It.  lay  with  the  nation  itself.  It 
made  its  own  choice  and  determined  its  own 
destiny.  Just  so  are  the  issues  of  every  one's 
life  within  his  own  control.  To  escape  was 
simple.  It  required  the  putting  away  of  sin 
and  the  practice  of  righteousness.  Let  king 
and  subjects  humble  themselves,  repent,  and 
reform,  and  they  can  defy  all  the  armies  on 
earth  to  harm  them.  A  parchment  was 
■secured,  and  Jeremiah  rehearsed  under  Divine 
illumination  all  the  prophecies  he  had  before 
ottered.  The  ungovernable  madness  of  the 
king  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  the  nation. 

Tlie  reason  in  Jehoiakim's  mind  for  this 
«ct  was  his  displeasure  with  the  contents  of 
the  roll.  It  was  not  a  question  of  truthful- 
ness or  falsity,  but  simply  a  matter  of  dislike. 
He  hated  the  truths  thrust  upon  him. 
Perhaps  here  is  the  explanation  of  very  much 
of  the  hostility  manifested  against  that  book 
in  later  years.  The  thing  that  specially  dis- 
pleased Jehoiakim  was  the  prophecy  of  the 
downfall  of  the  nation,  and  its  captivity. 
People  do  not  like  to  contemplate  the  results 
of  their  wrong-doing.  Future  punishment  is 
the  part  of  the  Bible  most  offensive  to  bad 
men.  It  was  folly  in  him  to  vent  his  anger 
upon  the  unfeeling  parchment.  He  could  not 
hurt  it,  nor  by  burning  it  injure  any  person 
but  himself.  Did  he  suppose  for  a  moment 
-that   in   the   destruction   of  the    words    of 


prophecy  the  reality  would  be  avoided  t  Laws 
are  not  repealed  by  burning  statute  books. 
History  is  not  unmade  by  consigning  its 
records  to  the  flames.  Burning  the  Bible 
does  not  annihilate  perdition  nor  ward  off 
from  evil-doers  the  consequences  of  their  sins. 
Truth  and  law,  like  God,  are  indestructible. 

As  if  to  show  the  king  how  futile  was  his 
attempt,  God  prompted  the  hidden  prophet 
to  reproduce  another  roll  with  the  same 
awful  words  of  prophecy.  God  cannot  be 
outwitted.  The  word  of  God  has  always 
survived  the  assaults  of  men,  and  *'abidetli 
for  ever."  The  wickedness  of  Jehoiakim  was 
as  great  as  his  folly.  If  man  welcomes  any- 
thing it  ishould  be  the  light  that  shines  upon 
the  darkened  pathway  of  life,  showing  him 
how  to  live,  what  to  seek,  and  what  to  shun. 
God's  Word  is  such  a  light.  He  sent  that 
warning  message  to  enlighten  the  erring 
Jehoiakim.  He  sent  it  as  an  act  of  kindness. 
It  was  his  last  chance.  His  ti-eatment  of  it 
settled  once  and  for  ever  his  doom. — («/".  E. 
Jacklin,)  I.  The  conduct  of  the  king 
revealed  that  he  was  utterly  regardless  of 
the  most  solemn  warnings  of  God ;  for  when 
the  roll  was  read  in  his  presence  he  cut 
the  leaves  or  columns  as  fast  as  they 
were  read,  with  a  knife,  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire  until  the  entire  work  was  de- 
stroyed. The  enormity  of  this  act  appears 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  God's  Word 
he  was  destroying.  As  Jehudi  read  that  roll 
two  plain  truths  were  brought  out :  one  was 
that  Judah  had  sinned,  and  the  other  that  the 
■nation  should  be  punished  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  should  come  up  against  it  and 
destroy  man  and  beast. 

To  a  king  like  Jehoiakim,  who  entertained 
high  ambitions  concerning  his  leign,  it  was 
indeed  a  bitter  thing  to  hear  that  it  would 
end  in  ruin.  He  did  not  believe  the  prediction. 
The  solemn  words  of  coming  doom  ;  of  the 
terrible  suffering  to  fall  upon  the  city, — these 
had  no  power  to  move  the  king  to  repentance. 
His  indifference  was  shared  by  the  members 
of  his  court.  They  too  had  no  fear  of  judgment. 
How  often  a  like  apathy  has  seized  rulers  and 
governments  since  that  day  I  No  one  can 
read  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
without  being  amazed  at  the  stupidity  and 
sheer  unwillingness  of  royalty  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  people  whom  they  were 
grinding  down  to  the  groimd. 

Jehoiakim  has  many  followers  to-day  among 
those  who  will  not  read  the  Word  of  God 
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'  because  of  its  plain-speaking  concerning  their 

^sins.    And  just  as  Josiah's  regard  for  the 

Word  of  God  influenced  the  people  for  good, 

'so  Jehoiakim*s  indifference  to  it  had  a  corrd- 

'sponding    evil    influence.      Vices    percolate 

downward.     Bad  kings  make  bad  peoples. 

Sceptical   teachers  make   sceptical  scholars. 

And  may  not  any  nation  expect  to  suffer  if 

it  puts  into  office  men  who  will  not  regard 

what  God   says — who  despise  the  law  and 

Gospel,  and  who  seek  only  their  own  selfish 

ambitions  ? 

II.  This  incident  in  Jehoiakim's  reign  also 
illustrates  how  God  often  secures  a  reform, 
namely,  by  agitation.  The  roll  of  the  prophet 
was  virtually  a  protest  against  the  prevailing 
sins  of  the  times.  The  roll  which  Baruch 
read  was  a  list  of  public  sins  with  their  legiti- 
mate punishments. 

It  was  first  read  to  the  people.  They  were 
aroused  by  it.  Then  the  princes  heard  it  and 
they  were  alarmed.  And  this  was  what  God 
intended  should  be  the  result.  The  method 
'  of  Jeremiah  is  that  which  must  always  be  em- 
ployed in  correcting  the  great  evils  of  humanity. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  expose  the  evils 
by  vivid  descriptions.  The  horrors  of  slavery 
were  so  depicted  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
that  the  entire  country  was  aroused  to  indig- 
nation. Let  the  pamphlet,  pulpit,  press  pub- 
lish abroad  the  peculiarities  and  features  of 
'any  abuse,  or  oppression,  or  sin. 

The  agitator  against  evil  is  God's  prophet. 
Let  us  not  complain  when  he  speaks.  He  is 
needed  to  keep  society  from  a  complacency 
that  is  perilous  ;  from  a  stagnation  that  means 
death.  He  is  needed  to  keep  the  eyes  of  men 
upon  their  own  times.  God  is  on  the  side  of 
the  true  reformer,  and  bids  him  read  his  roll 
without  fear  or  favour. 

III.  This  passage  also  shows  the  fate  of  those 
who  contend  against  Grod. 

For  a  time  evil  seems  to  prosper.  The  roll 
of  the  prophet  and  his  secretary  was  destroyed. 
He  had  thought  to  revolutionize  society  by  it. 
But  it  had  been  destroyed  and  he  and  the 
prophet  had  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

Truly  it  was  useless  to  try  to  do  any  good. 
The  world  was  too  indifferent  to  appreciate 
any  attempts  to  make  it  better.  The  Word  of 
God  cannot  be  suppressed.  The  accusing 
tongues  of  faithful  men  of  God  cannot  be 
hushed. 

Ahab  had  his  Elijah,  David  his  Samuel, 
Jehoiakim  his  Jeremiah,  Mary  her  John  Knox, 
Oeorge  the  Third  his  Samuel  Adams.     It  is 


the  imperishability  of  God's  Word  on  the 
earth,  and  the  reliability  and  vitality  of  the 
human  conscience,  that  give  us  hope  concern- 
ing the  future.  We  know  that  sin  will  not 
be  allowed  to  go  on  unchallenged  and  un- 
rebuked. 

The  end  predicted  for  Jehoiakim  shows  the 
abhorrence  in  which  God  holds  those  who 
despise  His  Word.— (^.  S,  Tead.) 

JEREMIAH  PERSECUTED. 

Jer.  xxxvii.  11-21. 

This  lesson  gives  us  a  view  of  Jeremiah  xmder 
stress  of  persecution.  He  is  called  to  stand 
alone  and  make  known  the  Divine  will  in  the 
face  of  great  opposition,  and  falters  not. 

Tlie  situation  is  briefly  as  follows :  The 
kingdom  of  Israel  has  been  destroyed  and  the 
people  carried  off.  The  kingdom  of  Judah 
no  longer  exists  as  an  independent  power. 
Its  king,  Zedekiah,  is  a  satrap  or  governor 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  to 
whom  he  has  sworn  allegiance  and  to  whom 
he  is  indebted,  indeed,  for  his  kingly  honours. 
He  is  surrounded  by  counsellors  who  lead  the 
nation  into  frightful  corruptions  and  into  a 
suicidal  policy  of  rebellion  against  Babylon. 

Against  this  tide  of  corruption  and  folly 
Jeremiah  was  called  to  stand.  *'  Obey  God, 
repent  of  your  idolatries,  submit  to  Babylon, 
and  live,"  this  was  the  burden  of  his  prophecy. 
Over  and  over  again  he  declared,  as  from  God, 
that  their  only  hope  of  saving  the  city  and  the 
beloved  Temple  was  in  remaining  loyal  to 
Babylon.  But  in  this  position  he  stood  alone. 
Led  by  the  false  prophets  and  princes, 
Zedekiah  repudiated  his  oath  of  allegiance  and 
exposed  himself  to  the  >vrath  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Events  move  on  apace.  God's  flail  of 
judgment,  Nebuchadnezzar,  returns  to  Jeru- 
salem and  prepares  to  strike.  Jeremiah  abates 
not  his  testimony :  ' '  The  sword  and  the  famine 
are  here,  and  are  to  come  yet  more.  Remain 
in  the  city  and  die,  or  go  out  to  tde  Chaldeans 
and  live  ;  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  This  city 
shall  surely  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Babylon's  army,  which  shall  take  it." 

The  princes  are  exasperated  beyond  measure. 
This  counsel  is  the  truth  of  God,  or  it  is 
treason.  It  must  be  followed  or  Jeremiah 
must  be  destroyed.  But  they  have  already 
determined  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  ;  there- 
fore, '*  Let  this  man  be  put  to  death." 

The  king  is  a  weak  man,  therefore  cruel  and 
unjust.     He  pleads  his  weakness,  and  turns 
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Jeremiah,  whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
belioyes  to  be  a  man  of  God,  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  princes.  '*  Behold,  he  is  in 
your  hand :  for  the  king  is  not  he  that  can  do 
anything  against  you."  In  a  dungeon  now, 
sinking  in  the  mire,  left  to  perish,  what  are 
tlie  prophet's  meditations  ?  Does  he  lose  con- 
iidence  in  God,  and  cry  out,  *'  O  Lord,  Thou 
hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived"  %  "But 
the  Lord  is  with  me  as  a  mighty  terrible  one : 
therefore  my  persecutors  shall  stumble,  and 
they  shall  not  prevail :  they  shall  be  greatly 
ashamed ;  for  they  shall  not  prosper :  their 
everlasting  confusion  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. "  There  was  never  yet  dungeon  with 
doors  double  barred  deep  enough  to  keep 
clown  the  man  whom  God  has  commissioned 
to  speak  His  truth. 

The  crisis  comes.  What  a  mournful  tragedy 
greets  our  eyes!  Jerusalem  and  the  sacred 
Temple  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins  ;  a  captive 
nation  tolling  in  mournful  procession  over  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert.  Among  them  is 
their  one-time  king  reaping  the  reward  of  his 
timidity  and  self-seeking. 

This  lesson  suggests  a  few  practical 
questions. 

1.  Why  was  Jeremiah  persecuted  ?  He  was 
naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  he 
did  not  love  strife.  The  priests  and  prophets 
persecuted  him  because  he,  a  priest  and  a 
prophet,  ventured  to  attack  his  own  order  and 
announce  truths  which  had  not  received  their 
sanction. 

The  princes  strove  to  put  him  out  of  the  way 
because  he  denounced  the  comiptions  and  the 
idolatries  of  the  court  and  the  folly  of  their 
nation's  policy.  From  his  more  elevated 
standing-place  he  took  a  broader  and  more  ex- 
tended view  than  others  of  public  affairs.  He 
looked  the  evils  of  his  times  squarely  in  the 
face.  He  was  called  to  fulfil  the  most  melan- 
choly mission  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
prophet  or  reformer. 

His  persecution  is  an  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  his  career  as  a  faithful  and  true 
witness  to  divinely  given  truth. 

The  man  who  bears  witness  to  truths  that 
bring  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries  under 
condemnation  will  suffer  persecution.  If  he 
is  called  to  denounce  political  institutions, 
long  established,  honoured,  or  social  customs 
inwrought  into  family,  church,  and  national 
life — as,  for  example,  caste,  slavery,  the 
drink  evil — he  will  be  denounced  as  a  vision- 
ary, a  fanatic. 


It  is,  however,  our  duty  and  privily  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  a»  God  gives  us  to 
see  it. 

2.  In  what  sense  was  God  with  Jeremiah  to 
deliver  him?  What  constitutes  Divine  de- 
liverance ?  Exemption  from  suffering  %  No. 
A  life  of  ease  and  self-iudulgence  ?  No.  That 
life  is  divinely  delivered  which  God  utilizes  for 
His  glory.  That  man  reaches  life's  chief  end 
in  spite  of  rack  and  dungeon  whom  God  uses 
to  root  out  the  evil  and  plant  the  good ;  to 
hunt  down  the  honoured  error  and  bring  to 
place  of  power  the  despised  truth. 

3.  How  may  we  know  what  is  the  will  of 
God  %  If  it  is  important  that  we  stand  firm, 
it  is  not  less  important  that  we  stand  for  the 
right  thing- 

.    Several  safeguards  are  to  be  suggested,  one 
to  be  emphasized. 

(1)  Consult  the  Word  of  God  prayerfully, 
with  all  available  helps. 

(2)  Seek  guidance  in  direct  communion  with 
God. 

But  are  these  sufficient?  Not  always. 
What  follies  are  sometimes  wrought  by  those 
who  vainly  imagine  that  they  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God — who  mistake  wilfulness  for  the 
will  of  God,  party  spirit  for  holy  zeal ! 

(3)  Have  regard  to  the  consensus  of 
thought,  or  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

(4)  The  safeguard  to  be  emphasized  is  this  ; 
Seek  prayerfully  and  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
personal  surrender  to  do  the  will  of  God 
when  known. — {James  Harrisoni  Humphrey,) 
When  God  commissions  men,  why  such 
exposure  to  persecution  ?  Were  this  pre- 
vented, then  we  should  be  without  the  help 
of  martyr  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  and  of  sustaining 
grace  equal  to  any  extremity.  Zedekiah  is  a 
type  of  a  great  host.  He  had  the  best  of 
counsel  from  Jeremiah.  Had  he  heeded, 
instead  of  being  the  last  king  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  he  might  have  had  a  long  line  of 
successors  till  Shiloh  came.  Perhaps  not  bad 
of  heart,  his  will  was  weak,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  the  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  times  of  great  crises.  Ho  was  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  princes  of  his  court.  ''Against  them,'* 
he  bemoans  himself,  ''it  is  not  the  king  that 
can  do  anything"  (Jer.  xxxviii.  5).  From 
this  story  of  bygone  ages,  living  and  imperish- 
able lessons  may  be  drawn  : — 

I.  Earth's  wildest  tumults,  darkest  de- 
pravities, and  most    formidable   armies  are 
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powerless,  to  arrest  the  Divine  plans.  Starving 
and  desolated  Jerusalem ;  Judah  bleeding  and 
dragged  into  cruelest  captivity;  heathen 
kings  holding  Palestine  under  their  conquer- 
ing heel — these  have  no  power  to  stay  the 
plan  of  bringing  a  Divine  Deliverer  to  Israel 
and  the  world.  Earth's  cyclones  never  touch 
the  sun. 

II.  Prophetic  warnings  have  a  merciful 
intent.  A  condition  is  always  implied  when 
not  stated.  Jonah,  calling  out,  ''Yet  forty 
days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown,"  was 
God's  mouthpiece  offering  a  door  of  escape. 
It  may  be  that  Zedekiah,  however  repentant 
and  obedient,  would  have  been  in  thraldom  to 
Babylon;  but  the  Divine  resources  were 
ample  for  his  restoration  to  a  better  life  and 
substantial  happiness,  had  he  obeyed. 
Warnings  always  have  their  merciful  possi- 
bility and  intent. 

III.  Like  Jeremiah,  God's  servants,  while 
bold  and  aggressive,  should  be  meek  and 
quiet  about  personal  grievances.  The  prophet 
knew  well,  and  keenly  felt,  the  gratuitous 
malice  of  his  persecutors,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it  when  face  to  face  with 
Zedekiah  the  king.  He  asked  the  king  in 
bold  irony,  "Where  are  now  your  prophets 
which  prophesied  unto  you,  saying.  The  king 
of  Babylon  shall  not  come  against  you,  nor 
against  this  land  ? "  This  honoured  the  true 
God,  and  gave  proper  warning  to  Zedekiah. 
Jeremiah  properly  petitioned  the  king  for 
release :  he  tried  to  help  his  future,  but  the 
l>ast  had  gone,  and  he  turned  his  back  upon 
it,  so  far  as  individual  grievances  were  con- 
cerned. 

lY.  The  weakness  and  futility  of  human 
refuges  in  opposition  to  God  and  duty.  Egypt 
seemed  strong ;  she  was  learned,   and    her 


hosts  were  numerous  and  mighty.  Great  had 
been  her  conquests,  but  she  was  only  a  broken 
reed  when  alliance  with  her  was  preferred  to 
alliance  with  God. 

Y.  Times  of  commotion  and  public  peril 
are  the  oppoi*tunitios  of  bad  men.  The 
princes  of  Jerusalem  could  conspire  against 
the  prophet  when  the  city  was  in  extremity 
because  the  people  were  too  busy  to  defend 
him,  or  too  agitated  tp  give  dispassionate 
judgment.  The  proverb  has  long  been 
current  because  continually  illustrated  in 
experience — "In  times  of  war,  laws  are 
silent."  Great  the  sum  of  gratitude  due  for 
mighty  but  almost  unappreciated  forces  of 
peace  which  hold  down  and  back  the  minions 
of  wickedness  who  lack  nothing  in  will  or 
character  for  imperilling  every  good  interest. 

YL  The  folly  of  turning  to  God  only  when 
in  trouble.  When  Zedekiah  saw  the  armies 
of  Babylon  entwining  their  ponderous  folds 
about  his  city,  then  he  bethought  him  of 
God's  prophet  as  he  had  done  in  former  days. 

YII.  The  duty  of  all  possible  diligence 
in  self-preservation  when  faithful  to  God'a 
commands.  Invading  armies  withdrawn, 
Jeremiah  longed  for  the  rest  of  country  quiet 
and'scenes.  He  tried  to  get  it.  Alert  and 
ready  for  action,  at  the  dawn  of  opportunity 
he  besought  the  king,  and  appealed  to  his. 
judgment  and  humanity. 

YIII.  The  need  of  another  life  to  equalize 
the  experience  of  this.  The  world,  even 
where  the  Bible  has  not  gone,  expects  such 
a  readjustment.  Universal  expectations  are 
prophetic.  Jeremiah  in  a  dungeon  and 
wicked  princes  in  palaces  may  be  permitted 
for  a  season,  but  it  is  only  for  a  season. 
— [S,  Lewis  B,  Speare,) 


THE  DUTY  OF  CONSERYATIYES  IN  A 
TIME  OF  THEOLOGICAL   CONFLICT. 

In    quietness  and  in   confidence  shall  be 
your  strength. — Is  a.  xxx.  16. 

1.  I  SHOULD  say,  in  the  first  i)lace,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  recognize  the  inevitable  margin  of 
difference  among  those  who  substantially 
agree.  A  creed  cannot  be  foi-mulated  in 
language  so  explicit  that  it  will  mean  exactly 


the  same  thing  to  all  who  subscribe  it.  It  is 
only  in  the  exact  sciences  that  a  formula  has 
absolutely  the  same  value  for  all  men  and  for 
the  same  man  at  all  times.  But  theology  is 
not  an  exact  science.  The  multiplication 
table  is  one  thing.  A  doctrinal  symbol  is  a 
very  different  thing.  And  loyalty  to  such  a 
symbol  is  perfectly  compatible  with  individual 
interpretations  of  it  which  differ  in  no  small 
degi-ee  from  one  another. 
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"We  are  not  to  conclude  that  bccanse  a  man 
tloes  not  use  onr  langaage  he  does  not  think 
our  thoughts  ;  that  because  he  repudiates  and 
even  reviles  our  formulas  he  repudiates  the 
essential  truth  which  they  contain.  But  we 
conservatives  are  bound  to  make  sure  that  the 
truth  itself  is  not  there,  before  we  either  take 
fright  or  raise  the  cry  of  heresy. 

2.  It  is  the  second  duty  of  conservatives  in 
a  time  of  theological  conflict  to  recognize  the 
margin  of  error  in  all  human  views  of  truth. 
If  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  infallible,  the 
readers  of  it  are  not. 

But  have  we  not,  it  may  be  asked,  the 
promise  of  the  Paraclete  to  lead  us  into  all 
the  truth?  Yes,  and  wonderfully  has  the 
promise  been  fulfilled.  But  here  again  t^vo 
things  should  bo  observed.  The  first  is  that 
that  promise  was  not  given  to  any  x><Liticular 
branch  of  the  Church.  But  it  guarantees 
infallibility  to  no  one. 

3.  It  is  especially  the  duty  of  conservatives 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
are  seekiug  to  defend  and  those  who 
are  seeking  to  overthrow  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  Christianity. 

Criticism  must  be  met  by  criticism, 
scholarship  by  scholarship.  The  evangelical 
critics  are  fighting  oui*  battle,  and  they  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  conflict,  are  com- 
petent to  fight  it.  The  ancient  mode  of  warfare 
seems  to  have  returned  again,  where  the  rank 
and  file  on  either  side  stand  still  and  let  the 
champions  do  the  work.  Only  do  not  let  us 
stab  our  champions  in  the  back  because  we 
do  not  approve  of  their  manner  of  fighting. 
There  is  a  tremendous  issue  at  stake,  and  they 
are  on  our  side.  They  may  at  times  be  in- 
discreet. They  may  take  positions  which 
they  will  have  to  give  up.  They  may  yield 
points  which  they  will  have  to  reconquer. 
But  they  deserve  our  confidence  and  sympathy, 
not  our  suspicion  and  abuse.  It  is  a  grievous 
mistake  and  shame  to  confound  them  with 
the  enemy. 

4.  I  shall  detain  your  attention  only  long 
enough  to  refer  to  one  point  more.  We  should 
beware  of  testing  the  views  in  regard  to  the 
Bible,  which  are  now  more  and  more  freely 
expressed  by  what  seem  to  be  their  ten- 
dencics. 

One  of  these  is  the  tendency  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  simple  and  devout  believci-s.  Tliey 
certainly  have  such  a  tendency,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted.     But  the  questions  are  here. 


We  are  not  responsible  for  tlieir  presence. 
They  are  forced  upon  us. 

Another  thing  concerning  which  no  little 
apprehension  is  entertained  is  that  these  dis- 
cussions may  tend  to  diminish  the  reverence 
which  is  felt  for  the  Bible,  and  to  weaken  the 
faith  of  men  in  Christianity  itself.  The 
apprehension  is  natural.  So  Erasmus  felt 
concerning  what  he  called  **  the  noisy  quarrel 
of  religion  '*  that  had  broken  out  in  his  day, 
when  (as  he  says)  **I  wrote  frequently  and 
industriously  to  my  friends,  begging  that  they 
would  admonish  this  man  (Luther)  to  observe 
Christian  meekness  in  his  writings,  and  to  do 
nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church." 
The  true  conservative  is  always  prone  to 
apprehend  the  worst  results  from  anything 
that  disturbs  the  ancient  order  of  ideas  and 
practices.  But  how  many  times  over  has 
experience  shown  these  fears  to  be  groundless  ? 
How  often  has  the  faith  of  the  Church  been 
strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  by  the 
trials  which  it  has  had  to  sustain?  The 
honest  and  fearless  study  of  the  Bible  has  not 
destroyed,  but  deepened  the  reverence  in 
which  it  is  held. 

In  quietness  and  in  confidence  is  our 
strength.  Let  us  be  honest.  Let  us  not 
be  afi'aid.  *'  If  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  be  overthrown ;  but 
if  it  is  of  God,  ye  will  not  be  able  to 
overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
even  to  be  fighting  against  God." — Rev.  E.  B« 
Co£,  D.D.,  in  "  The  Christian  Intelligencer.** 

DEWDROPS. 

Thebe  are  many  Bible  references  to  the  dew. 
When  Isaac,  on  his  death-bed,  blessed  his  son 
Jacob,  in  mistake  for  Esau,  he  said,  '*  God 
give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven.'*  The  favour 
of  God  is  described  as  **Dew  upon  the 
grass."  In  countries  where  rain  falls  but 
seldom,  the  dew  moistens  the  earth  and 
makes  it  fertile.  The  dew  God's  minister  ! 
How  feeble,  yet  how  mighty  1  And  has 
He  not  many  little  ministers?  1.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  silent  ministry  of 
patient  suffering.  The  flowers  of  peace  and 
love  and  joy  bloom  through  quiet  patience. 
2.  Then  there  is  the  gentle  ministry  of  simple, 
unaffected  piety.  A  dewdrop.  It  is  a  little 
globe  that  reflects  the  light,  but  it  is  so  small 
that  it  might  ask  the  question,  "Of  what 
use  am  I  ? "  But  the  drops  combine  together 
in  their  tiseful  ministry.  One  flower  will  not 
make  a  wreath.     One  pearl  ^*ill  not  make  a 
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necklace.  One  rivulet  will  not  make  a  river.- 
One  silkworm  will  not  spin  silk  enough  to 
make  a  scarf.  One  candle  will  not  light  a 
palace.  One  star  will  not  illuminate  the  sky. 
One  tree  will  not  make  a  forest.  We  must 
combine  many  littles  if  we  would  exert  great 
influence  upon  the  world.  Your  little  drop 
of  influence  must  be  added  to  another  drop. 
All  the  children  in  a  family,  all  the  boys  or 
girls  in  a  Sunday-school  class  trying  to  do 
good  may  make  an  impression  upon  the  world 
such  as  they  never  dreamed  of.  God  wants 
all  of  you.— Rev.  G.  D.  Evans,  in  **  The 
Baptist  Magazine." 

ON  KNOWING  THE  SCRIPTURES 
FROM  A  CHILD. 

But  continue  thou  in  the  things  which  thou 
hast  learned  and  hast  been  assured  of,  know- 
ing of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them ;  and 
that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. — 2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15. 

It  were  easier  to  think  that  a  material 
structure  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  could  be 
produced  by  miscellaneous  thoughts  and  in- 
fluences than  that  the  greater,  more  subtle, 
and  complex  structure  of  character  can  be  so 
built.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  parents,  who  lay 
its  foundations  and  determine  its  earlier 
formation,  and  then  U|)on  the  docility  and 
wisdom  of  youth  when  it  builds  for  itself,  the 
entire  result  depends.  Hence  the  momentous- 
ness  of  a  true  canon  of  life.  Here  St.  Paul 
tells  us  what  had  been  the  training  of  Timothy 
— the  formative  influences  which  had  developed 
his  singularly  pure  and  pious  character.  The 
two  influences  that  are  specially  mentioned 
are,  first,  the  nurture  of  a  pious  home  ;  and 
secondly,  the  moral  influence  of  Scriptural 
teaching.  Timothy  had  before  him  in  his  home 
a  holy  example  in  the  piety  and  rectitude  of 
his  fNirents. 

''From  a  child,  Timothy  had  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  Many  questions  are  sug- 
gested by  the  record — about  the  Scriptures 
which  he  knew,  and  about  his  means  of 
knowing  them.  I  notice  only  one  :  the  moral 
and  religious  effect  of  the  great  ideas  of  the 
Bible  upon  youthful  character.  Somehow  or 
other,  these  great  ideas  about  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  about  holiness  of  life  and  inmiortality, 
about  piety,  and  worship,  and  righteousness, 
do  make  men  good.  Whoever  knew  the 
Bible  to  work  moral  injury !  If  we  would  be 
noble  in  manhood,  we  must  begin  to  mould 


and  attemper  character  in  early  youth.  It  is. 
God's  eternal  law  ;  it  is  the  manifest  natural 
law  of  things.  Now,  let  me  urge  upon  you 
the  momentousness  of  early  piety. 

I.  The  natural  fitness  of  it.  Every- 
thing is  beautiful  in  its  time.  Nature  has 
its  spring-time  of  sowing,  and  quickening, 
and  early  growth ;  without  which  the  full 
com  in  the  ear  and  the  harvest  reaping  can 
never  be  realized.  Youth  is  the  spring-time 
of  life  ;  its  learning,  and  it-s  training  in  right 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  habits  prepare  for 
manhood.  So  the  physical  body  grows  in. 
health  and  vigour,  so  the  mind  is  educated  to 
intelligence  and  thinking  power.  Neglect 
these  in  youth,  and  manhood  will  be  maimed 
and  incompetent  Can  you  think  that  moral 
and  reli^ous  character  has  any  other  law? 
Religious  thought  and  feeling  and  habit 
must  be  cultured  and  developed,  just  as 
faculties  of  the  body  and  mind  are.  Indeed, 
we  are  so  made  that  religion  seems  to  begin 
with  our  very  being.  What  strong  religious 
instincts  there  are  in  a  child  I  It  is  easier  for 
a  child  to  love  God  than  to  learn  arithmetic. 
And  then  early  piety  most  accords  with  what 
is  right  as  well  as  what  is  wise.  If  God  has 
any  claims  at  all,  upon  what  principle  are  His- 
olaims  to  be  deferred  until  we  are  grown  up  ? 
Is  it  not  as  wrong  to  rob  God  in  childhood  as 
it  is  in  manhood  ?  You  give  yourselves  to  God 
when  all  the  possibilities  of  life  are  before  you. 

II.  Then  you  get  the  full  advantage 

OF  WHATEVER  BLESSINGS  THERE  MAT  BE  IK 

PIETT.  If  religion  be  good  at  all,  it  is  surely 
desirable  to  realize  its  good  at  once.  It  needs 
only  a  very  short  experience  of  life  to  learn  that 
religion  is  the  truest  and  highest  happiness. 
What  else  can  satisfy  its  affections,  fill  its 
desires!  In  youth,  it  is  most  susceptible,, 
plastic,  ductile ;  it  waits  to  be  directed. 
Early  piety  secures  all  possibilities  of  religious 
life.  Piety  is  easiest  in  early  life.  Repentance 
after  years  of  sin  is  hard  and  bitter  work ;  to 
reform  strong  habits  of  evil  is  an  arduous 
thing.  Polluted  affections  are  a  terrible 
capita]  to  begin  with.  Suppose  a  later  life  is 
not  given  you  1  How  many  die  young  !*« 
Rev.  H.  Allon,  D.D.,  in  **  Tfu  Quiver." 

THE  DUTY  AND  ADVANTAGE  OF 
ATTENDING  CHURCH. 

It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusa* 
lem. — 1  Kings  xii.  28. 

Besides  being  brave  and  industrious,  Jero- 
boam   was    also    ambitious.      Perhaps    his 
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ambition  was  the  natural  complement  of  Mb 
courage  and  industry.  A  kingdom  was  now 
thrown  in  his  way,  which  he  was  nothing 
loth  to  accept.  Owing  to  the  extravagance 
of  Solomon's  reign,  and  his  countenance  of 
idolatry,  the  people  were  heavily  taxed,  and 
the  anger  of  the  Almighty  was  provoked. 
Solomon's  son  and  successor,  Rehoboam,  and 
his  counsellors — like  George  III.  and  his 
advisers  in  dealing  with  the  American 
colonies — ^refused  to  make  any  concessions. 
Had  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
made  half  the  concessions  at  first  with  a  good 
grace  that  were  afterwards  wrung  from  him 
by  pressure,  they  would  have  been  received 
with  gladness  instead  of  with  sullen  silence, 
and  he  would  probably  have  saved  his  king- 
dom and  his  life.  Had  George  III.  and  his 
Ministers  pursued  a  policy  of  conciliation 
instead  of  exasperation  and  bullying,  the 
United  States  might  still  have  formed  a 
portion  of  the  British  Empire.  Had  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Wesley  been  such  as  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  now,  in  all  proba- 
bility a  division  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Laban  said  (Gen.  xxx.  27),  '*  I  have  learned 
by  entpericTice  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me 
for  thy  sake."  Experience  is  a  very  effective 
teacher,  but  the  fees  are  sometimes  very  costly. 
The  tribes  revolted  against  Rehoboam  and  made 
Jeroboam  their  king.  And  now  having  received 
a  kingdom,  his  great  study  and  concern  was 
how  to  keep  it.  Knowing  that  man's  religious 
feelings  are  the  strongest  of  his  nature,  and 
fearing  that  if  his  subjects  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
^very  year  to  worship,  a  desire  might  spring 
up  in  their  hearts  for  reimion  with  their 
brethren,  he  proposed  to  provide  them  vdth  a 
"  religion  made  easy." 

Thus  men  conceal  their  selfish  purposes 
under  plausible  pretensions;  they  profess 
great  anxiety  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
others.  And  in  religious  matters  especially 
people  are  often  too  easily  influenced,  and  too 
ready  to  be  led  astray,  provided  the  religion 
be  easy  and  cheap,  and  causes  them  little 
trouble,  or  self-denial,  or  inconvenience.  And 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  so  it  is 
now.  The  devil  or  some  spirit  of  evil  whispers 
to  a  man  on  Sunday  morning,  "It  is  too 
much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  "  (Church). 
Yon  have  been  very  busy  all  the  week,  and 
must  sadly  need  rest.  Besides,  what  will  yon 
hear  in  church  after  all,  or  profit  so  much  by 
being  there  t    Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  borne 


in  mind  that  your 'going  to  church,  especially 
in  such  weather,  may  not  be  altogether  without 
risk  to  your  health,  and  God  is  too  good  to 
expect  you  to  injure  yourself,  and  health  is  too 
precious  to  tamper  with  or  throw  away. 

Reasons  why  every  one  should  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  (or  go  to  church  on  the  Lord's 
day)  :— 

1.  First  and  most  weighty  of  all  reasons  is 
because  God  Himself  commands  it. 

2.  By  staying  away,  therefore,  they  are 
setting  God's  commands  at  defiance,  and 
slighting  His  invitations,  and  losing  the 
opportunity  of  joining  in  and  profiting  by  the 
service ;  and  we  also  set  a  bad  example  to 
others,  and  injure  them  as  well  as  ourselves. 

8.  People  do  not  allow  trifling  incon- 
veniences and  small  difficulties  to  prevent 
them  attending  to  their  secular  business. 

4.  Sunday  is  the  time  specially  given  us  for 
soul  culture  and  prepaiing  for  eternity  ;  and 
since  none  can  tell  how  many  more  such 
opportunities  they  will  have,  is  it  not  unwise 
and  dangerous  to  misuse  them,  or  throw  them 
away! 

How  to  benefit  by  attending  church. 

1.  To  do  this,  you  should  take  an  earnest 
and  hearty  part  in  the  service. 

2.  To  be  prepared  to  thus  follow  and  join  in 
the  service  earnestly  and  heartily,  every  one 
should  come  provided  with  Bibles,  Prayer- 
books,  and  Hymn-books. 

8.  People  should  attend  church  regularly. 
When  once  they  begin  the  bad  habit  of  stay- 
ing away  it  grows  on  them. 

4.  Every  one  should  go  to  church  in  a 
prayerful  spirit ;  without  this  all  else  will  do 
little  good. — Rev.  J.  Reid,  in  "  The  Church 
of  England  Pulpit." 

OBEDIENT— UNTO  DEATH, 

Philippians  iL  8. 

Obedient,  that  is,  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
carrying  on  that  obedience  even  up  to  death 
itself.  You  know  of  whom  this  is  written. 
It  is  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

From  the  whole  passage  we  select  to-day 
just  three  words,  "  obedient — ^unto  death."  It 
is  one  of  the  forms,  so  to  speak,  under  which 
the  Apostle  conceived  of  his  Master.  He 
thought  of  Him  under  many  forms.  He 
thought  of  Him  as  one  "  in  whom  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  '* ;  as 
*'the  image  of  the  invisible  God";  as  the 
first-bom,  with  the  inherent  right  of  lordship 
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over  all  creation.  He  thought  of  Him  ako 
as  the  Head  of  His  Church  on  earth  ;  as  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  to  men ;  as  the 
Master  with  many  servants ;  as  the  Captain 
with  many  soldiers ;  as  the  first-fruits  from 
the  dead  ;  as  the  Second  Adam  ;  as  One  who, 
though  He  knew  not  sin,  was  in  some  mys- 
terious  sense  made  sin  for  us  ;  as  the  Being 
with  whom  his  own  being  was  inextricably 
and  indissolubly  intertwined  ;  *'  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

Obedience — unto  death.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  ideals  of  human  life.  There  are  other 
ideals  more  attractive  to  what  we  call  the 
natural  man.  There  is  the  ideal  of  the  subtle 
or  the  far-reaching  intellect.  There  is  the 
ideal  of  daring  greatly,  and  ruling  gi'oatly, 
and  impressing  our  influence  on  others. 

Christian  friends,  never  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  obedience  is  a  weak  virtue. 
It  is  a  stronger  thing  to  cry  out  for  our  duties 
than  for  our  rights.  The  three  hundred  who 
died  at  Thermopyhe  to  bar  the  road  of  the 
invader,  died,  as  their  famous  epitaph  records, 
**in  obedience  to  their  country's  laws."  No, 
obedience  is  no  weak  virtue.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  grace  of  quiet  homes,  and  the  special 
charm  of  childhood ;  but  it  is  also  the  strength 
of  armies,  the  very  bond  of  Churches,  the 
mainstay  and  cohesion  of  states  and  of  empires, 

"  Obedient — unto  death  "  might  well  be  the 
touching  and  illustrious  epitaph  of  many  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  country  whose  merits 
are  recorded  either  within  or  outside  these 
walls.  Bear  with  me  if  I  allude  to  one  or  two 
instances.  It  is  not  wasted  time  to  remember 
the  simple  goodness  that  God  has  given  to 
any  of  our  countrymen,  whether  renowned 
or  from  the  ranks.  India  has  been  a  grand 
45chool  in  obedience.  That  great  Viceroy,  Lord 
Dalhousie,  when  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
memorable  government,  was  assured  by  his 
physicians  that  to  stay  any  longer  at  his  post 
was  certain  death.  The  answer  of  the  worn- 
out  but  still  young  ruler,  the  old  man  of  forty- 
one,  was  worthy  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian : 
*' Believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  remain  in 
India  during  this  year,  in  fulfilment  of  my 
pledge,  and  trusting  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  avert  from  me  those  indirect  risks  against 
which  you  have  so  clearly  and  faithfully 
warned  me,  I  have  resolved  to  remain."  He 
remained  not  one  year,  but  two  years,  and 
then  went  home  to  die,  resigning  his  great 
oflice  on  the  last  day  in  February.     ''It  is 


well,"  he  said  to  his  physician,  on  the  26t}i, 
^  that  there  are  only  twenty-nine  days  in  this 
month.  I  could  not  have  held  out  two  days 
more."  These  men  are  our  teachers.  They 
teach  us,  in  the  field  of  civic  strife,  the  old 
lesson  that  soldiers  and  sailors  teach  us  by 
their  very  profession. 

Shall  we  turn  from  these  ideals  to  our  own 
hearts  and  our  own  homes  ?  Shall  we  ask 
for  some  fresh  passion  for  obedience  to  bring 
back  into  our  own  poor  lives  something  that 
is  ''  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "  !  Let 
us  ask  Him  to  show  us  some  portion  of  His 
wiU — something  in  the  family,  or  the  trade, 
or  the  profession — some  bad  passion  to  fight 
down,  some  low  trick  to  expel,  some  worldli- 
ness-  to  outlive,  some  sorrow  to  be  patient 
xmder,  and  all  because  it  is  His  will,  the 
will  of  the  Father  who  made  us  not  perish- 
able machines,  but,  of  a  truth,  living  souls. — 
Rev.  H.  M.  Butler,  D.D.,  in  "  2%e  Sunday 
Magazine," 


"BRANDED. 


>» 


I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of 
Jesus. — Gal.  vi.  17  (R.V.), 

The  branding  of  persons  is  no  longer  practised 
by  us  as  a  nation,  though  the  statute  book  of 
this  realm  has  contained  it  as  an  ordinance  of 
criminal  justice.  But  in  the  time  and  lands 
in  which  St.  Paul  lived  it  was  customary. 
Domestic  servants  were  at  times  branded  with 
marks  of  ownership,  though  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  this  was  chiefly  the  case  with 
fugitives  who  had  been  retaken.  In  some 
cases  captives  of  war  were  so  marked,  and  even 
soldiers  at  times  branded  themselves  with 
some  emblem  of  their  general.  But  even 
more  suggestively,  persons  attached  to  heathen 
deities  or  temples  as  priests  or  servitors  were 
branded  with  a  sign,  by  means  of  which  they 
were  rendered  sacred  and  protected  from 
violence,  and  were  alsolutely  and  openly  con- 
secrated to  their  vocation. 

Now,  it  is  such  a  zeal  of  devotion  and 
apostleship  that  St.  Paid  claims  to  have  re- 
ceived. If  his  journey  to  Damascus,  with  its 
heavenly  vision,  and  the  blindness  sent  and 
removed  were  the  time  of  the  conversion, 
since  then  he  had  stood  forth  a  ''branded" 
man.  Perhaps  the  brightness  of  the  vision 
which  he  saw  and  obeyed  had  iigured  his 
sight,  and,  it  may  be,  that  it  was  the  weak- 
ness of  eyes  to  which  he  seems,  from  time  to 
time,  to  refer,  that  was  the  "  mark  of  Jesus." 
Or  it  may  be  that  in  the  evidences  of  the  per- 
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sccntions  and  perils  he  had  encountered,  in 
scars  left  by  scourge,  and  rod,  and  stone,  and 
8hipwi*eck,  he  presented  visible  tokens  of  the 
absolute  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
things  were  the  branding  irons  which  for  ever 
set  the  seal  of  His  ownership. 

Thus  the  conversion  of  Saul  had  resulted  in 
the  absolute,  indisputable,  irrevocable  lord- 
ship over  him  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  at  times  he 
insisted  upon  the  apostolic  prerogatives  which 
Christ  had  conferred  upon  him,  he  as  vividly 
remembered  the  fact  that  he  was  the  bond- 
servant, the  slave,  the  branded  servitor  of 
Jesus. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  thought  was 
present  to  the  Apostle  that  men  not  only 
branded  slaves,  but  also  temple  servitors.  As 
the  historian  Herodotus  relates,  this  branding 
of  devotees  made  their  bodies  sacred  and 
prohibited  men  from  molesting  them.  It  is 
precisely  such  protection  that  St.  Paul  is  liere 
claiming.  *'Let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I 
bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus." 
The  sanctity  of  the  God  to  whom  he  renders 
service  invests  him  with  awful  privileges  to 
which  he  lays  claim.  He  is  not  the  servant 
of  man,  nor  the  mere  teacher  of  a  rival  system 
of  faith ;  he  is  the  accepted  and  consecrated 
servant  of  God,  and  a  priest  in  His  temple. 

St.  Paul  was  writing  to  a  fickle  people.  A 
new  fascination  had  speedily  and  fatally 
''bewitched"  and  ensnare<lthe  Galatian  con- 
verts. Tbeir  profession  had  proved  unstable, 
their  consecration  inconstant.  But  the  great 
act  of  St.  Paul's  life  was  decisive  for  all  time. 
That  consecration  could  never  be  undone. 

And  in  this  irrevocable  consecration  to  an 
absolute  lordship  St.  Paul  found  no  cause  of 
shame.  His  brand  marks  are  his  boast. 
"I  bear  them,"  he  says,  ** openly  and  tri- 
umphantly." Like  a  veteran  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank,  and  his  scarred  body  speaks  to  the 
foes  he  faces  of  valour  and  of  conflict  vic- 
toriously waged. 

Such  a  conversion  is  an  ideal  after  which  we 
ought  to  strive.— Key.  J.  T.  L.  Maoos,  B.A., 
in  **  The  Sunday  at  Home," 

THE    LITTLENESS    OF   BETHLEHEM 
AND  THE  GREATNESS  OF  CHRIST. 

MiCAH  V.  2. 

Bethlehem  cannot  account  for  Jesus.    Do 
mangers  produce   Messiahs?     Things  bring 


forth  after  their  kind — this  is  the  primal  law 
of  Genesis.  It  is  true  that  genius  often  arises 
from  lowliest  station,  and  the  great  human 
powers  seem  to  make  way  for  themselves 
through  narrowest  surroundings.  The  seed 
of  the  oak  is  small,  the  source  of  the  Amazon 
insignificant,  and  great  men  have  usually  had 
lowly  cradles.  But  here  is  more  than  genuia 
or  greatness.  What  if  out  of  the  acorn  should 
come  in  a  single  season  a  forest  of  Lebanon  ;. 
what  if  out  of  the  Amazon  springs  should 
come  a  river  of  gold  ? 

I.  Consider  the  meaning  of  this  fact,  that 

FROM  the  lowliest  OF  PEASANTS  SPRANG 
THE  SOUL  THAT  HAS  SWAYED  THE  HIOHTIE8T 
INTELLECTS    OF   THE    WORLD.        The    moviug^ 

powers  of  the  eighteen  centuries  have  been 
themselves  moved  by  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  Consider  another  related  fact,  that  out 
OF  the  most  materialistic  of  religions 

CAME    THE    MOST    SPIRITUAL    OF    TEACHERS. 

Judaism  clung  with  almost  ferocious  tenacity 
to  external  signs  and  symbols.  Many  things 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  concessions  to  this 
national  and  racial  materialism.  An  altar  of 
stone  or  bronze,  a  literal  sacrifice  of  slain  beast 
or  bird,  a  visible  tent  or  temple  with  a  mercy- 
seat  on  which  Jehovah  was  supposed  ta 
descend  and  sit — these  were  to  the  Jews, 
essential  to  any  religious  life.  He  rebuked 
t^at  aspiration  with  unswerving  courage,  and 
died  because  He  taught  sordid  materialized 
qouls  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  heart 
only. 

III.  Consider,   also,   that    out    of    the 

NARROWEST  OF  RACES  CAME  THE  MOST  UNI- 
VERSAL OF  TEACHERS.  The  characteristic  of 
Judaism,  ancient  and  modern,  is  its  refusal  to- 
recognize  the  universal  element  in  religion  or 
in  humanity. 

IV.  Consider,  also,  that  out  of  an  age 

WHICH  EXALTED  POWER  AS  SUPREME,  CAME. 
ONE    WHO    EXALTED    LOVE    AS    SUPREME    IN 

God  and  in  man.  The  symbol  of  Rome  was. 
the  rapacious,  unwearied  eagle.  Military 
virtues  were  supreme.  The  Jews  wanted  a 
Qonquering  general  as  Messiah.  Out  of  such 
environment  and  atmosphere  came  One  who- 
exalted  the  feminine  virtues,  and  proclaimed 
that  the  meek  should  inherit  the  earth. 

And  as  Bethlehem  could  not  produce  Christ,, 
it  could  not  confine  Christ. — Rkv.  W.  H.  P.. 
Fauncj:,  in  "  The  Christian  Age" 


Pbop.  Dupp  on  Isaiah. — Nearly  half  of  Prof.  Duff's  Old  Testament  Theology; 
or,  The  History  of  Hebrew  Beligion  from  the  Year  800  B.C,  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Isaiah  and  their  place  in  Hebrew 
religious  history,  and  an  analysis  of  the  writings  in  which  they  are  stated. 
The  standpoint  of  the  whole  discussion  is  distinctly  that  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  In  common  with  other  representatives  of  this  school — ^if  that 
term  can  be  employed — Professor  Duff  accepts  only  about  thirty  of  the 
sixty-six  chapters  as  the  work  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz.  The  motto 
proposed  for  the  whole  of  these  chapters  is  the  often-recurring  expression, 
**  Jehovah  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  or  as  Professor  Duff  prefers  to  fender  it, 
"Jehovah  is  the  Devoted  One  of  Israel,"  the  word  "kodesh,"  which  he 
transliterates  '*  Q-D-Sh,"  meaning,  he  thinks,  when  used  of  God,  His  devotion 
to  His  own  peculiar  people.  Chronologically  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are 
arranged  in  the  two  following  groups :  (1)  The  Oracles  of  Judgment ;  Amos- 
like in  character;  uttered  probably  from  740-735  B.C.,  and  consisting  of  ii. — v. 
and  ix,  8 — x.  4.  They  are  characterized  by  the  motto  *'  Shear-jashub,"  or 
"  a  remnant  shall  return."  (2)  The  Oracles  of  Grace ;  Hosea-like  in 
character;  uttered  in  the  period  extending  from  733-700  B.C.,  and  com- 
prising all  the  remaining  chapters.  They  are  characterized  by  the  motto 
"  Emmanuel,"  or  rather  "  Immanu-El,"  that  is,  "  With  us  is  God."  The 
kernel  of  Isaiah's  character  was  his  faith  in  revelation.  His  work  marks  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  tesiching  of  his  predecessors.  Amos  was  the 
prophet  of  judgment,  the  prophet  of  despair  so  far  as  the  sinner  was 
concerned.  Of  his  prophecy  it  may  be  said  that  '*  there  was  no  room  for 
mercy  in  it."  Hosea  went  further,  "  seeing  with  deeper  insight  man's  need 
of  forgiveness,  and  also  God's  need  to  forgive,"  but  he  did  not  preach 
regeneration.  He  cherished  a  despairing  hope.  Isaiah  combined  earlier 
faiths,  and  centralized  "  the  faith  in  a  material  revelation  of  the  gracious 
love  of  Jehovah  in  the  sanctuary  of  Zion."  He  rose  higher  than  his 
predecessors  in  his  conception  of  God,  and  understood  better  than  they  the 
nature  of  man.  The  latter,  he  saw  clearly,  was  in  need  of  nothing  less  than 
regeneration,  and  the  former  was  both  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  need.  Not 
at  once,  however,  was  this  perceived  by  the  prophet.  His  religious  thought 
developed,  and  the  process  can  in  some  measure  be  traced.  Fierce 
denunciation  was  the  work  of  his  younger  ministry.  In  his  later  life  he 
attained  to  a  maturer,  calmer,  truer  condemnation  of  wrongs,  striking  at  evil 
principles  rather  than  evil  deeds.    There  is  much  freshness  and  suggestiveness 
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in  Dr.  DnfTs  treatment  of  his  subject,  but  also  much  which  is  likely  to 
provoke  adverse  criticism.  Several  passages  are  paraphrased  in  a  style 
which  cannot  be  commended.  The  opening  portion  of  the  great  prophecy, 
for  instance,  about  the  shoot  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  in  the  eleventh  chapter, 
is  reproduced  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner : — 

"  Now  David's  time  hath  come ;  his  plants  shall  sprout, 
In  his  tree-tops  shall  rustle  the  winds  of  God, 
Wise  winds  that  give  kings  strength. 
Bowing  their  reverent  crowns  before  Jehovah's  throne." 

Sometimes  rhyme  is  employed  for  a  line  or  two  and  then  dropped 
without  any  visible  reason.  Nevertheless,  these  so-called  paraphrases, 
eccentric  though  some  of  them  are,  deserve  careful  study.  Students  of 
history  will  be  puzzled  by  the  statement  that  Merodach-baladan  visited 
Hezekiah ;  and  few  or  none,  we  imagine,  will  endorse  the  suggestion  that 
the  Babylonian  embassy  was  despatched  after  the  loss  of  Babylon. 

The  Meaniko  of  the  Word  Etebnal.  —  A  pamphlet  on  this 
importaAt  subject,  by  the  Kev.  Francis  M.  Cameron,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Bon- 
nington,  Kent,  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  Mr. 
Cameron  makes  an  unfortimate  slip  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  pamphlet,  where  he  writes,  ''  First,  I  would  premise  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  no  word  to  express  absolute  eternity  or  endlessness." 
Has  he  never  met  with  the  word  diSios  (see  Bom.  i.  20 ;  Jude  6)  ?  Still, 
Mr.  Cameron  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  regards  his  special  object,  because  this 
word  is  not  applied  to  any  human  experience  either  of  blessedness  or  of 
punishment.  His  analysis  of  the  Greek  word  translated  '*  eternal"  in  our 
New  Testament  (aicovtos)  is  a  little  misleading.  No  doubt  that  word  comes 
from  a  word  (aecoi/),  which  has  two  meanings  in  the  New  Testament.  Some- 
times it  stands  for  the  "  world  " — the  world  regarded  in  its  successive  stages 
of  existence,  especially  under  the  category  of  time,  while  the  word  Kocrfios 
describes  the  world  rather  under  the  category  of  space,  in  its  beauty  and 
order.  At  other  times  the  word  means  an  indefinite  "  age.''  But  it  cannot 
have  both  these  meanings  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  we  choose  arbitrarily 
between  them  to  suit  our  purpose.  Further,  wherever  we  can  fix  the  mean- 
ing of  the  adjective  aiiavios  by  the  context,  this  is  invariably  connected  with 
the  meaning  "  age,"  not  with  the  meaning  **  world."  Yet,  in  dealing  with 
the  adjective,  Mr.  Cameron  glides  from  one  meaning  to  the  other,  and  some- 
times regards  it  as  signifying  that  which  is  real  or  substantial  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  ever  has  this  meaning.  Still,  the  best  critics  are  agreed  that 
it  does  not  mean  absolute  everlastingness.  It  seems  to  point  down  the  vista 
of  ages  without  assigning  any  limit  of  time. 

The  Effect  of  Biblical  Cbiticism  upon  the  Jewish  Belioion. — 
An  article  on  this  subject  appearing  in  The  Jewish  Qtuirterly  Review,  with 
the  well-known  name  of  "Montefiore"  appended,  naturally  leads  an 
uninitiated  Oentile  reader  to  look  for  a  weighty  pronouncement  on  th^ 
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vexed  questions  of  Old  Testament  controversy.  But  one  effect  of  the  article 
on  such  a  reader  must  be  to  discover  to  him  the  immense  divergence  of 
Jewish  writers  in  their  interpretation  of  their  own  religion — a  divergence,  at 
least,  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  an  Archdeacon  Denison  from  a 
Bishop  Golenso  in  the  Christian  Church.  Prof.  Friedlander  has  recently 
represented  orthodox  Judaism  in  a  book  which  simply  ignores  Old  Testament 
criticism.  But  in  this  recent  article  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  we  are  told  tha't 
"  to  ignore  criticism  altogether  is  to  run  a  tremendous  risk."  There  are  three 
positions  taken  up  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  first  is  that  of  ancient  ortho- 
doxy. Following  the  precepts  of  Maimonides,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  an  article  of  faith  which  Jews  are  bound  to 
believe  as  a  religious  duty.  The  second  position  is  that  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  revived  by  the  school  of  Breslau;  according  to  which  the 
doctrine  is  unimportant  so  long  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  are 
duly  observed.  '*  There  are  people,**  we  are  told,  "  who  are  apparently 
wilUng  to  give  up  all  the  dogmas,  if  only  they  may  retain  their  beloved  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Betain  them,  be  it  observed,  albeit  emptied  of  all  religious 
values,  bereft  of  all  religious  life.'*  This  barren  ceremonialism  is  justly 
repudiated  by  thoughtful  and  spiritually-minded  Jews.  A  third  position  is 
now  before  us,  viz.,  to  accept  the  results  of  what  is  called  the  Higher 
Criticism,  involving,  as  they  do,  the  abandonment  of  the  old  creed  of 
Maimonides.  But,  then,  what  is  most  essential  to  Judaism  is  still  thought 
to  remain.  It  is  true  that  what  is  most  distinctive  of  Judaism  is  lost,  and 
we  have  little  left  but  theism ;  still,  what  is  distinctive  of  a  system,  what 
marks  it  off  from  other  systems,  is  not  necessarily  what  is  most  valuable  in  it 
or  what  is  most  vital  to  it.  And  if  there  is  little  left  in  the  expurgated 
Judaism  to  distinguish  it  from  pure  theism,  we  are  reminded  that  this  is 
because  Jewish  theism  has  passed  beyond  the  borders  of  the  nation  and 
permeated  other  societies — a  proof  of  its  victorious  truth  and  power.  But 
something  more  is  left.  The  miraculous  history  is  abandoned ;  the  authority 
of  the  law  is  discarded ;  even  the  racial  exclusiveness  is  let  go.  Still,  to  the 
great  ideas  of  the  Being  of  one  God,  Providence,  and  the  immortahty  of  the 
soul  is  added  the  unique  national  destiny  of  the  Jews.  Whether  this  can 
survive  a  ruthless  pruning  of  the  old  faith  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  the  essential  spiritual  truths  of  Judaism  singled  out  as 
of  supreme  importance,  for  it  is  just  in  these  truths  that  it  comes  nearer  to 
Christianity. 

To  ouB  Beadbbb. — We  shall  publish  in  our  Magazine  during  the  next 
month  or  two  some  very  important  papers  on  the  history  of  Zoroastrianism, 
and  on  the  books  of  Chronicles  in  their  relation  to  recent  critical 
theories.  This  latter  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
We  shall  also  give  a  prize  of  books,  to  the  value  of  one  pound,  for  the  best 
expository  note  on  any  text  of  Scripture,  sent  to  the  Editor  by  the  end  of 
March. 
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THE  MAN  THAT  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES. 
By  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson,  B.D. 

LiTKE  X.  25-87. 

Few  of  the  many  things  the  historical  method  has  taught  us  have  been  more 
pregnant  with  good  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  than  the  importance  it 
has  led  us  to  give  to  the  setting  of  words  or  incidents.  The  words  of  Isaiah 
have  a  deeper  meaning  to  us  now  that  we  see  behind  the  words  the  court 
and  kingdom  of  Hezekiah,  now  swayed  by  dread  of  the  terrible  Sargonid 
princes  of  Nineveh,  now  seduced  into  compromising  alliances  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Egypt.  We  can  better  appreciate  the  terrible  force 
of  the  insinuation  the  rulers  made  to  Pilate  when  Jesus  stood  before  him, 
"  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  CsBsar's  friend,"  when  we  recall  the 
suspicious  recluse  of  Capreaa.  Although  few  of  the  parables  have  been 
studied  more  than  this  of  the  good  Samaritan,  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
made  but  little  use  in  the  interpretation  of  it  of  the  setting  supplied  us  by 
the  narrative.  The  great  lesson  of  the  parable  is  certainly  obvious,  yet  any 
further  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  it  or  through  it  on  the  character  of 
Christ  ought  to  be  welcomed. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  parable,  it  would  be 
advantageous  could  we  assign  accurately  its  chronological  position  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  life,  but  the  want  of  external  notes  of  time,  and  still 
more  the  loose  connectives  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  which  alone  it  is 
recorded,  make  this  difficult — indeed,  impossible,  in  any  but  the  most  general 
sense.  The  position  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
incident  occurred  comparatively  early  in  our  Lord's  public  ministry.  Were 
we  sure  that  Ka0€^rjs,  "  in  order  "  in  Luke's  preface,  refers  to  order  in  time, 
the  position  an  incident  has  in  his  Gospel  would  be  a  matter  of  high 
importance.  Although,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
chronological  order  paramount,  yet  in  a  general  way  he  does  follow  it ;  so, 
unless  we  have  some  clear  indication  to  the  contrary,  or  have  conflicting 
evidence  to  adduce,  it  must  be  assumed  that  any  event  recorded  by  Luke 
occurred  probably  at  the  time  he  assigns  to  it.  If  our  conclusion  is  correct, 
then  this  incident  is  distinct  from  that  related  in  Matt.  xxii.  34-40  and 
Mark  xii.  28-34.  The  fact  that  while  Luke  relates  the  other  incidents  related 
in  Matt,  xxii  and  in  Mark  xii.,  he  does  not  relate  the  story  of  the  lawyer 
who  put  a  similar  question,  may  be  due  to  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
cases,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  repetition.  While  there  are 
strong  resemblances  between  these  two  occurrences,  there^  are  also  marked 
divergences — divergences  too  great  to  permit  identifying  them.  In  the 
incident  recorded  in  Matthew  our  Lord  repeats  the  summary  of  the  com- 
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mandments ;  in  Luke  ii;  is  the  lawyer  who  does  so.  In  the  narrative  in 
Mark,  the  lawyer  commends  our  Lord,  and  has  the  grateful  assurance  given 
him  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  in  the  narrative  before 
us,  our  Lord  commends  the  correctness  of  the  lawyer's  answer,  while  the 
lawyer  feels  the  commendation  a  disguised  condemnation,  for  which  he  has 
to  justify  himself.    The  connection  in  the  two  cases  is  also  very  different. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  occurred  during  some  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
prior  to  that  of  Palm  Sunday  and  Holy  Week.  We  have  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  some  incidents  from  these  earlier  visits  to  Jerusalem  which  show  the 
relationship  of  our  Lord  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  be  much  the  same 
as  that  implied  in  the  present  narrative.  The  intimacy  vrith  the  household 
in  Bethany,  so  fully  described  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  implies  earlier  inter- 
course, like  that  related  in  the  incident  recorded  immediately  after  that 
before  us.  We  think  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  supper  in 
Martha's  house  were  in  close  connection.  This  renders  it  necessary  that 
we  disagree  with  Greswell,  who  would  place  both  incidents  in  Galilee. 

Our  Lord,  with  all  the  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  wonder-worker  which 
He  had  gained  in  Galilee,  had  come  to  Jerusalem.  One  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  accredited  Babbis  of  the  Pharasaic  schools  looked  askance  at  this 
new  teacher.  If,  as  some  have  held — not  without  reason — that  our  Lord 
received  His  title  of  Babbi,  or  Master,  from  the  Essenes,  this  would  scarcely 
lessen  the  suspicion  with  which  He  was  regarded  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Law. 
Not  unlikely  some  of  His  sayings  of  the  need  of  faith  and  repentance  to  the 
attainment  of  the  higher  life,  His  demand  lor  absolute  belief  in  Himself, 
and  absolute  self-denial,  had  been  reported  in  a  garbled  form  in  the  capital ; 
just  as  the  sayings  of  any  preacher  in  our  own  day,  who  has  anything  start- 
ling to  say,  get  modified  and  made  more  eccentric  than  they  were  if  they 
were  at  all  eccentric  to  begin  with,  or  are  made  eccentric  even  if  they  were 
not  originally  so  at  all.  A  Doctor  of  the  Law  enters  the  Temple  court  while 
our  Lord  is  teaching*  He  sees  this  young  Galilean  seated  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  eagerly  listening  hearers.  He  goes  up  to  the  group  to  hear  what 
this  Man  of  Nazareth  has  to  say,  much  as  a  clergyman  among  ourselves 
might  linger  about  the  edge  of  a  crowd  which  has  gathered  around  a  street 
preacher  to  hear  what  are  his  methods  of  address.  After  standing  for  a 
little,  interested  perchance  somewhat  in  what  he  hears — a  Babbi,  however, 
may  not  compromise  himself  by  being  a  simple  hearer — he  determines  to 
examine  this  young  Galilean ;  he  will  see  whether  what  is  said  about  His 
doctrine  is  strictly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  will  exhibit  before  this 
audience  that  is  listening  to  Jesus  how  much  superior  he — a  Jerusalem- 
trained  Babbi — is  to  this  carpenter. 

For  this  purpose  of  testing  our  Lord,  he  puts  the  question,  "What 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  If  our  Lord  declares  faith — especially 
faith  in  Himself — to  be  the  only  way  of  salvation,  then  at  once  the  Scribe 
will  be  ready  to  denounce  Him  as  one  who  dishonoured  the  law  of  God. 
Our  Lord,  however,  avoids  the  snare  set  for  Him.    He  returns  the  question 
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to  the  questioner,  and  demands  of  him  what  the  Law  said  about  this.  To 
a  Doctor  of  the  Law,  the  way  to  attain  eternal  life  could  only  be  obedience 
to  the  Law.  Our  Lord  asks,  **  What  is  written  in  the  Law?  how  readest 
thou?"  The  lawyer,  at  once  understanding  the  purport  of  the  question^ 
without  hesitation  answers,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  aJl  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  answer  was  not  the  only  answer  that  was 
given  by  the  Scribes  to  the  question,  ''  Which'  is  the  great  command  of  the 
Law  ?  "  By  some  the  paramount  command  was  that  concerning  fringes. 
It  shows,  then,  a  certain  spirituality  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  lawyer  that 
he  chose  as  he  did  in  regard  to  the  commandments. 

Oar  Lord  commends  the  accuracy  of  the  lawyer's  answer — **  Thou  hast 
answered  right,"  and  urges  him  now  to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice — 
"  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live."  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  position  mentally 
sketched  out  by  the  lawyer.  He  purposed  to  examine  Christ,  to  test  His 
knowledge,  and  to  commend  or  condemn  as  he  saw  cause.  But  now  this 
young  Eabbi  from  Oalilee  has  examined  him — the  Jerusalem  doctor ;  and 
not  content  with  commending  his  answer,  assumes  authority  over  him  to 
urge  him  to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice.  We  can  well  imagine  he 
would  be  indignant  at  this;  but  it  would  seem  that  strangely  another 
feeling  mingled  in  his  mind  with  indignant  surprise.  Something  in  the  look 
and  tone  of  Christ  awakened  his  conscience  to  his  shortcomings ;  he  feels,  as- 
we  have  said,  the  commendation  to  be  a  condemnation.  Our  Lord's  words 
often  conveyed  more  to  the  person  addressed  than  was  obvious  to  the 
bystander.  Thus,  to  the  woman  at  the  well  at  Sychar,  He  makes  a  request 
which  would  seem  to  a  bystander  dictated  only  by  an  Oriental  sense  of 
decorum — ''  60  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither."  It  was  reckoned 
imseemly,  especially  for  a  Babbi,  to  be  talking  with  a  married  woman  except 
in  presence  of  her  husband.  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  request  was  to 
reveal  to  the  woman  her  moral  condition.  The  Samaritan  woman  strove  to 
escape  the  stings  of  conscience  by  raising  a  controversy  on  the  rival 
claims  of  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Gerizim;  and  the  lawyer,  ''willing 
to  justify  himself,"  would  betake  himself  also  to  controversy.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Sfticatoxrat  is  far  too  strong  a  word  to  use  if  it  were  meant  merely  to 
inform  us  that  the  lawyer  desired  to  reassert  himself  (Meyer),  and  show 
his  question  to  be  of  some  real  moment.  It  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  to 
translate  P^PVD  in  Gen.  xliv.  16,  when  Judah  would  endeavour  to  exculpate 
himself  and  his  brethren  from  the  accusation  of  having  stolen  Joseph's  cup, 
and  felt  his  advocacy  complicated  by  the  consciousness  of  their  sin  against 
their  brother. 

The  controversial  refuge  the  lawyer  takes  is  worthy  of  consideration* 
There  were  far  more  possibilities  of  controversy  in  regard  to  the  first  command 
— ^the  ethics,  the  theology,  and  the  psychology  all  offered  boundless  fields  of 
controversy.  Moreover,  on  those  subjects  many  of  our  Lord's  teachings 
must  have  impinged  on  those  of  the  Pharisees.    There  must  have  been  some 
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personal  reason  which  led  the  lawyer  to  ground  his  self -justification  on  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  second  great  commandment.  But  further,  the 
word  ''  neighbour  "  had  then  a  technical  meaning  among  the  Pharisees,  as  is 
well  shown  by  Schiirer  (II.  ii  22,  Clark's  TransL).  As  certain  Christian  sects 
of  the  present  day  call  themselves  "  Brethren/'  address  each  other  as 
"  Brethren,"  and  in  general  arrogate  to  themselves  this  title  as  if  it  belonged 
specially  to  them,  so  the  Pharisees  called  themselves  Chaberim  Q^'^^H  (neigh- 
bours). This  lets  us  see  that  one  possible  interpretation  of  the  second 
conmiand  was  to  limit  its  incidence  to  Pharisees.  Pharisees  were  to  love 
Pharisees  as  themselves.  We  can  easily  understand  how  the  command  of 
God  might  be  made  of  none  effect  by  this  interpretation.  Yet  even  having 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  excuse  himself  in  failure,  he  is  not  at  rest ;  he 
desires  to  stifle  his  conscience  by  controversy,  and  to  buttress  his  tottering 
self-complacency  by  the  animus  of  conflict. 

Our  Lord,  however,  will  not  be  drawn  aside  into  giving  a  definition 
of  a  neighbour y  but  rather  tells  a  story.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  features 
of  the  beautiful  well-known  parable.  One,  moreover,  must  remark  on  the 
evidence  the  story  supplies,  that  immediately  before  the  period  of  the  action 
of  the  story,  the  stem  Boman  rule  must  have  put  dovTn  brigandage  for  a 
season.  Only  when  the  **  way  of  blood  "  was  reported  free  of  robbers  would 
four  successive  solitary  travellers  be  found  on  it.  The  events  then  probably 
occurred  during  the  governorship  of  Pilate,  whose  hand  was  heavy  on  all 
marauders.  Further,  the  statement  of  the  Talmud  may  be  noted,  that  a  third 
of  the  priests  stayed  in  Jericho,  as  explanatory  of  the  presence  of  a  priest  and 
Levite  on  the  road.  In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  full  force  of  the 
story,  we  must  remember  the  intensity  of  the  hatred  the  Jews  bore  to  the 
Samaritans.  In  the  Talmud  it  was  declared  that  the  Jew  that  showed 
hospitality  to  a  Samaritan  laid  up  judgment  for  himself  and  his  family ;  that 
a  Samaritan  had  no  share  in  eternal  life;  and  that  the  testimony  of  a 
Samaritan  was  not  to  be  received  in  a  Court.  These  statements  are 
exaggerated,  and  to  that  extent  untrue,  but  still  there  was  a  kernel  of  truth 
in  them.  The  cruel  vengeance  John  Hyrcanus  took  when  he  sacked  Samaria, 
and  burned  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  was  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  a 
wrong  incapable  of  atonement;  and  therefore  they  hated  the  Samaritans 
bitterly — the  injurer  always  hates  the  injured.  The  Samaritans  but  shortly 
before  this  date  had  desecrated  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  over  all  its  courts. 
Yet  in  this  tale  our  Lord  represents  a  Samaritan  being  kind  to  a  Jew  at  great 
risk  to  himself,  for  the  robbers  who  had  stripped  the  man  could  not  be  far 
off,  and  might  be  on  the  outlook  for  further  plunder.  Would  a  Pharisee 
believe  this  ?  Would  he  not  at  once  protest  that  such  an  occurrence  was 
utterly  impossible?  Nay,  more,  if  his  object  were  to  destroy  Christ's 
influence  with  the  people,  what  easier  way  could  be  open  to  him  than  to 
exclaim,  as  was  done  not  impossibly  during  this  very  visit  of  Christ  to 
Jerusalem,  "  Say  we  not  well  that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  "?    Something  must 
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have  sealed  the  lips  of  the  lawyer.  What  more  likely  to  have  silenoed  any 
objection  to  the  possibihty  of  the  events  than  the  knowledge  of  their 
actuality  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed  farther  that  the  parable  is  not  strictly  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  lawyer,  but  rather  the  converse  of  it.  The  question  of 
the  lawyer  demands:  To  whom  is  a  Jew  to  show  the  self-denying  love 
inculcated  in  the  commandment  ?  The  parable  shows  from  what  unlikely 
quarters  a  Jew  in  distress  may — and  did,  given  that  this  story  is  historical, 
not  merely  hypothetic — ^receive  help.  Yet  there  is  no  protest  by  the  lawyer 
that  the  parable  is  not  on  all  fours  with  his  question.  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  vastly  deeper  meaning  our  Lord  gives  to  the  command  by  this 
parabla  We  feel  that  implicitly  He  asserts  that  we  ought  to  regard  the 
question  *'  who  is  my  neighbour  ?  "  not  from  the  grudging  Pharisaic  standpoint 
which  strains  to  find  how  few  can  claim  to  be  treated  as  neighbours,  but  to 
hold  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  do  good  and  bestow  benefits.  This  is  the 
wider  lesson  for  the  vast  audience  of  future  humanity,  but  it  must  have  had 
a  direct  personal  reference  ad  kominem.    What  was  this  personal  reference  ? 

This  leads  us  to  look  at  the  story  before  us  more  directly.  It  seems 
hardly  possibly  to  deny  that  the  incident  here  narrated  must  have  really 
happened.  Even  the  minor  features  bring  this  out.  This  Samaritan  was 
one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Jerusalem  from  Samaria  by  way  of 
Jericho,  and  is  known  to  the  innkeeper  in  the  caravanserai  to  be  so.  The 
Samaritans  to  whom  this  could  apply  would  be  but  a  small  number. 
*'  The  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  To  the  knot  of  auditors 
standing  about  our  Lord  and  the  lawyer  it  might  not  be  impossible  that  the 
few  to  whom  such  a  description  could  apply  would  be  known.  Another 
thing  we  may  remark  in  passing,  which  follows  from  the  fact  we  have 
noted — the  Samaritan  would  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  suffering 
from  Jewish  hatred.  This  adds  emphasis  to  the  benevolent  care  he 
manifested  for  the  Jew  who  had  fallen  among  thieves.  This,  however,  is  by 
the  way.  The  small  number  of  Samaritans  to  whom  the  description  would  be 
applicable  renders  the  probability  greater  that  the  parable  is  a  narrative  of 
a  real  event.  Note,  too,  the  hesitancy  with  which  the  lawyer  answers 
the  demand  of  our  Lord,  "  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves?"  The  words  of  his  answer 
seem  to  come  from  a  mouth  and  tongue  dry  with  apprehension  and  shame; 
he  cannot  answer  directly  "  the  Samaritan,"  but  only  "  He  that  showed 
mercy  on  him."  Had  there  not  been  some  private  reason  for  his  hesitancy 
he  would  readily  have  answered  **  the  Samaritan,"  and  have  immediately 
denounced  the  improbability  of  the  tale  and  the  heretical  proclivities  of 
him  that  dared  to  devise  it. 

Ify  however,  it  was  an  actual  occurrence,  it  could  not  have  been  generally 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  we  know  that  in  these  circum- 
stances our  Lord's  habit  was  to  refer  to  the  incident  merely.  As  when  He 
wishes  to  guard  His  disciples  from  rashly  deducing  that  those  were  specially 
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guilty  on  whom  special  judgments  fell,  He  does  not  elaborately  narrate  the 
features  of  the  incident,  but  merely  says,  **  or  those  eighteen  upon  whom 
the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they -were  sinners 
above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  "  The  truth  of  the  narrative  must 
have  been  known  to  the  lawyer  alone  of  our  Lord's  auditors.  But  to  have 
known  the  occurrences  in  question  he  must  in  some  way  have  been  impli- 
cated in  them.  It  is  this  that  gave  point  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did  tell 
the  story  before  us.  If  so,  we  may  proceed  by  the  method  of  exclusion  to 
reach  a  conclusion.  The  lawyer  could  not  be  one  of  the  robbers;  even 
though  these  robbers  often  were  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Pharisaic  party 
as  patriots,  the  Pharisees  rarely  actually  took  part  in  robbery  themselves. 
He  could  not  be  either  the  priest  or  the  Levite,  for  in  that  case  his  sacer- 
dotal character  would  have  been  mentioned  as  more  descriptive  than  the  bare 
statement  that  he  was  a  lawyer.  Still  less  could  he  be  the  Samaritan. 
We  are  restricted  then  to  one  person — **  the  man  that  fell  among  thieves." 

Let  us  now  look  back  at  the  probable  course  events  took  as  implied  in 
the  parable.  After  he  had  been  thus  saved  and  tended  by  the  Samaritan, 
the  lawyer  regained  his  strength  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  For  awhile 
there  ruled  in  his  mind  a  natural  gratitude  towards  the  man  who  had  saved 
him ;  but  gradually,  as  the  incident  by  passage  of  time  lost  sharpness  of 
outline,  the  question  began  to  be  debated  in  his  mind  whether  really  he 
could  be  a  true  Jew  and  return  gratitude  to  a  Samaritan — then  came  the 
easy  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  what  was  to  be  understood  by  **  neighbour." 
Thus,  when  the  opportunity  actually  occurred  of  showing  in  some  measure 
his  gratitude,  he  turned  away  from  the  alien — ^he  might  have  been  kind  to 
him,  but  he  was  a  Samaritan.  He  is  brought  into  contact  with  Christ 
at  this  point  in  his  history;  his  question  lays  him  open  to  our  Lord's 
treatment.  As  Nathan  with  David,  our  Lord  hides  His  rebuke  under  the 
form  of  a  tale,  which  narrates  what  had  actually  taken  place  and  compels 
his  judgment  upon  it.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  also  note  the  tender- 
ness of  Jesus — He  did  not  dishonour  the  Scribe  before  the  people.  The 
Bciibes  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and  therefore  it  was  well  that  the  people  should 
not  despise  them.  It  would  be  well  if,  when  the  sad  necessity  is  laid  upon 
us  to  rebuke  others,  we  were  as  tender  of  their  self-respect  as  our  Lord  is  of 
that  of  this  Pharisee. 


TRE  DANGER  .OF  APOSTASY. 
By  Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag,  D.D. 

Heb.  vi.  4-6. 

'Ad^fvarw  yiip  Toits  drol  iJHOTtaOivTai  yevfrafxivovs  re  r^s  Bupeas  rijn  iTovpavtov  koX  fi€T6xovs 
y&rfi^at  Tvei^fiaros  aylov  koX  jca\5V  yevaa/Jidvovs  0€oO  /^fia  Swdfxcis  re  fUWoifrot  alQwos, 
Kal  7rapairca6irras  irdXiy  dvaKatylj^cty  cU  fJxrivoioPf  dya<rravpovyTas  iavrdii  t6v  vl6v  tov  Seod  Kal 
vapadeiyfAaril^oin-as. 

Authorized  Version, — For  it  is  impossible  for  those  wlio  were  once  enlightened,  and  have 
tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  tlie 
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good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
again  unto  repentance ;  seeing  they  cmcify  to  themselres  the  Son  of  God  a&'esh,  and  pnt  Him 
to  an  open  shame. 

Hevised  Version, — For  as  touching  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  age  to  come,  and  then  fell  away,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  pnt  Him  to  an  open 
shame. 

Thsbe  is  hardly  any  difference  in  the  readings  of  these  verses  in  the  variooB 
manuscripts ;  so  that  the  words  may  be  assumed  to  be  those  written  by  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  One  important  correction  of  the 
Authorised  Version  is  made  by  the  Eevisers  in  the  omission  of  the  conditional 
<5onjunction  if — "  if  they  shall  fall  away  " — which  has  no  existence  in  the 
original,  and  the  insertion  of  which  imparts  an  erroneous  meaning  to  the 
passage.  Some  suppose  it  was  designedly  inserted  by  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
and  of  favouring  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  indefectibility  of  grace  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints,*  as  if  the  case  mentioned  were  a  mere 
hypothesis ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  this  charge  of  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  the  translators  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  But  the  Bevised  Version 
itself  is  somewhat  defective.  There  is  no  reason  for  removing  the  words  "  it 
is  impossible  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  of  translating  the  aorist 
sometimes  in  the  perfect  and  sometimes  in  the  past  tense.  Upon  the  whole 
we  prefer  the  translation  given  by  Dean  Alford  in  his  revised  New  Testament : 
**  For  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  once  enlightened, 
and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  have  been  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  have  fallen  away, — to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance  ; 
seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  afresh  the  Son  of  God,  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame." 

The  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  extremely  difficult :  it  certainly 
constitutes  one  of  those  things  in  Scripture  which  are  hard  to  be  understood. 
The  five  particulars  stated  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  fallen  away  are 
ambiguous,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  meanings.  The  passage  also 
has  been  the  occasion  of  numerous  controversies  in  the  Christian  Ghiirch. 
In  the  age  of  the  Fathers  it  was  the  cause  of  the  disputes  between  those 
heretical  sects  who  held  severe  rules  of  discipline  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  in  modem  times  it  has  been  one  of  those  crucial  passages  which  have 
been  urged  by  the  Calvinists  and  ^minians  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
respective  doctrines;  the  one  asserting  and  the  other  denying  the  inde- 
fectibility of  grace  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints ;  the  one  affirming  that 
the  reference  must  be  to  those  who  were  never  regeneratod,  but  had 
experienced  only  the  so-called  common  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  other 
that  the  writer  here  expressly  teaches  that  the  regenerate  may  fall  from  the 
faith.  Accordingly  we  must  proceed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  passage 
with  the  greatest  caution,    with   an  unbiassed   and   unprejudiced  mind, 
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and  must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  it  in  accordance  with  our  preconceived! 
opinions. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  consider  the  exegesis  of  the  passage. 
'  A^varov  yap :  fcyr  it  is  impossible.  Some,  in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty  and 
soften  the  severity  of  the  expression,  think  that  dSivarov  is  to  be  taken 
relatively  as  an  expression  merely  of  extreme  difficulty.  Thus  in  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Codices  D  and  E  the  words  are  difficile  esL  Just  as  in  common 
parlance,  when  a  man  is  extremely  ill,  we  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  ha 
can  recover,  meaning  thereby,  not  an  absolute  impossibility,  but  a  high 
degree  of  improbability^  Others  soften  the  declaration  by  referring  the 
impossibility  to  man,  to  human  effort,  but  not  denying  the  possibility  to* 
Grod.  What  is  impossible  with  man  may  be  possible  with  God.  And 
certainly  with  God  all  things  not  implying  a  contradiction  or  moral  incon- 
sistency are  possible.  The  word  dSvvaTov,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
implies  absolute  impossibility,  and  cannot  be  weakened  or  explained  away. 
Thus :  **  With  men  this  is  impossible ;  "  **  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie ;  " 
''It  is  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sin ;  ''^ 
"  Without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.''  In  all  these  passages  the 
word  implies  not  only  extreme  difficulty,  but  that  the  thing  was  wholly 
impracticable  ;  it  could  not  be  done.  Whether  it  was  impossible  with  God 
to  recover  those  who  had  apostatised ;  whether  it  implied  a  moral  contradic- 
tion ;  whether,  whilst  human  efforts  are  insufficient  and  the  resources  of  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  are  exhausted,  there  may  not  be  some  divine 
method  of  restoration — is  not  precisely  affirmed,  and  we  would  not  limit 
either  the  mercies  or  the  power  of  God. 

Tovs  aira^  <l>oyrur6ivTas :  who  have  been  once  enlightened.  The  adverb  airaf 
is  a  favourite  term  with  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  occurring  in  it  eight  times. 
Here  it  does  not  mean  formerly,  at  one  time;  but  once  for  all,  already; 
it  belongs  not  only  to  <fxaTur6€VTas,  but  to  all  the  particulars  which  follow, 
'*  Enlightened ''  or  illuminated  denotes  called  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Here, 
of  course,  it  denotes  spiritual  illumination :  called  out  of  the  darkness  of 
heathenism  or  of  Judaism  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  equivalent  to 
"  having  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  "  in  this  Epistle  (Heb.  x.  26). 
And  in  another  place  the  author  bids  his  readers  to  "  call  to  remembrance , 
the  former  days  in  which  they  were  illuminated''  (Heb.  x.  82).  So  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  those  who  were  *'  deHvered  from  the  power  of  darkness  and 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son  "  (Gol.  i.  13)  ;  and  he  prays 
for  his  converts  that  '*  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  might  be  enlightened  " 
(Eph.  i.  18).  Formerly  they  were  in  darkness,  but  now  they  are  light  in 
the  Lord.  As  Erasmus  expresses  it,  "  who  have  for  once  left  the  darkness 
of  their  former  life,  being  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel." 

ycixra/i€voi;s  t€  ttjs  Siopeas  ttjs  hrovpaviov :  and  hd/ve  tasted  of  the  heo/venly 
gift.  The  verb  to  taste  here  evidently  means  to  experience^  to  be  made 
personally  a  partaker  ot  Thus,  "  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious "   (1  Peter  ii.   8).     *'  0  taste   and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good " 
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(Ps.  xxxiv.  8).  Those  spoken  of  have  had  a  personal  and  conscious 
experience  of  the  heavenly  gift.  Whilst  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  first  particular  "  once  enlightened/'  this  second 
particular  has  given  rise  to  many  interpretations.  We  can  only  here  give 
a  hare  list  of  them,  without  stating  hy  whom  they  have  been  suggested,  or 
the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been  supported.  Thus,  some  understand 
by  "  the  heavenly  gift "  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  gift  of  God ;  others, 
regeneration  in  general,  the  gift  of  spiritual  life ;  others,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
interpreting  the  former  particular  of  baptism;  others,  the  possession  of 
eternal  life,  which  is  elsewhere  called  the  gift  of  God ;  others,  Christ,  the 
imspeakable  gift ;  others,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imparted  to  us ;  others, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God ;  and  others,  peace  of 
mind,  the  legacy  of  Christ  to  His  Church.  Others,  giving  force  to  the 
particle  r€  as  connecting  the  second  clause  with  the  first, "  the  enlightenment 
imparted  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel " :  who  have  been  once 
enlightened,  namely,  by  having  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift.  It  appears  best 
to  understand  the  clause  generally  as  denoting  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel — 
all  those  precious  gifts  which  Christ  has  bestowed  upon  men  —  the 
abundant  grace  of  Christianity.  They  were  not  only  enlightened  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  gifts,  but  they  experienced  them  in  their  own  souls ; 
they  were  made  partakers  of  them.  His  gift  or  gifts  are  called  heavenly, 
inasmuch  as  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  purchase  and  bestow  them,  and  as 
in  heaven  only  they  receive  their  full  realisation. 

KOI  ^Tc^xovs  yevrjOevras  irvcv/jjaTos  aytov :  and  have  been  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  interpretation  of  these  words  there  is  also  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  refer  them  to  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
as  prophesying,  the  speaking  with  tongues,  the  working  of  miracles,  the  gifts 
of  healing  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  early  Christians  but  are  now 
withdrawn  from  the  Church.  Thus  Paul  asked  certain  Ephesian  converts 
whether  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they  believed ;  and  when 
they  answered  in  the  negative  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied 
(Acts  xix.  6).  And  so  also  Peter  and  John  came  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Samaria,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  Samaritan  converts,  and  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ix.  17).  Others  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
text  limiting  this  assertion ;  and  that  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
include  all  His  influences — ^both  those  which  are  miraculous  and  those  which 
are  ordinary.  Those  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
those  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt,  who  had  experienced  His  sanctifying 
influences.  They  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  namely  by  God, 
for  whatever  may  be  the  instrument  of  participation,  whether  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  or  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  or  the  word  of  God,  He  only  is  the 
efficient  Agent. 

K<u  KaXbv  y€v(rafiivov^  $€6v  prjfxa  :  and  ho/ve  tasted  the  good  word  of  God, 
There  is  here  a  change  on  the  construction  of  the  verb  yeveo-^at.    In  the 
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former  clause  it  governs  the  genitive — "  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift "  ;  here  it  governs  the  accusative — **  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of 
God."  The  construction  with  the  genitive  belongs  to  classical  Greek,  that 
with  the  accusative  to  Hellenistic  Greek.  Some  suppose  that  this  makes  no 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  but  that  the  author  here  varies  the 
construction  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  that  might  arise  from  two  genitives 
following  each  other.  Others  give  the  distinction  as  follows :  The  verb 
*' tasting"  takes  the  genitive  when  the  thing  partaken  of  is  only  partially 
partaken ;  it  takes  the  accusative  when  the  object  partaken  is  considered  as 
a  whole.  The  heavenly  gift  is  apprehended  little  by  little  unto  the  end ; 
whereas  the  word  of  God  is  apprehended  as  a  whole.  By  the  good  word 
of  God  is  evidently  meant  the  Gospel,  those  glad  tidings  of  great  joy, 
annoxmcing  salvation  and  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  and  degraded  to  the 
favour  and  image  of  God.  ''  Thanks/'  says  the  Apostle,  ''  be  unto  God  for 
His  unspeakable  gift,"  namely,  for  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  But 
whilst  the  Gospel  generally  is  here  meant,  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel 
are  specially  intended — the  revelation  of  forgiveness  to  the  guilty,  of  rest  to 
the  weary,  of  comfort  to  the  distressed.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  Gospel 
which  are  of  a  severe  character,  as  the  denouncement  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  ungodly ;  but  by  the  epithet ''  good  "  (icaXov),  the  promises  rather 
than  the  threatenings  of  the  Gospel  are  intended.  Others  consider  that  /^ijfux 
is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  personified  attribute  of  God,  equivalent  to  A.dyos  tov 
^€ov,  but  there  appears  no  reason  for  this  conjecture. 

Swa/x€i$  re  ftcXAovros  atcovos :  ani  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Some 
suppose  that  by  "  the  world  to  come  "  is  meant  the  heavenly  world.  Those 
who  taste  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  kept  under  the  influences  of 
eternity ;  they  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight ;  they  feel  the  awful 
importance  of  preparation  for  death  and  the  realities  of  a  future  life ;  they 
look  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen. 
They  have  tasted  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  have  experienced  the 
foretaste  of  glory.  Others,  again,  as  the  Eevisers,  interpret  the  phrase  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  of  the  age  of  the  Messiah — ''the  powers  of  the 
age  to  come."  The  age  to  come  was  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  of  the 
Messianic  age.  Thus  in  Isaiah  ix.  6,  where  Christ  is  called  '*  the  everlasting 
Father,"  the  Septuagint  renders  the  words,  "the  Father  of  the  coming  age." 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  words  imply  this,  as  the  author  is  writing  not  before  but 
after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  By  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  is 
meant  the  miraculous  powers  attending  the  publication  of  the  Gospel:  **  God 
bearing  witness  with  them  both  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  by  manifold 
powers  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (Heb.  ii.  4).  But  here  also,  as  in 
the  former  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  limit  those  powers  to  miraculous 
gifts;  they  may  include  also  those  spiritual  powers,  those  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  conferred  on  those  who  embrace  the  Gospel,  in  strengthening 
and  confirming  them  in  the  faith,  in  assisting  them  in  prayer,  and  in 
enabling  them  to  resist  temptation.     There  are  spiritual  powers  within  and 
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aronnd  us  which  assist  us  in  our  conflict  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  supernatural. 

icat  7a/Mxireo'<^KTas :  and  have  fallen  away.  UapairCTrrta  is  to  swerve,  to 
fall  into  sin,  here  to  apostatise.  The  statement  is  not  to  be  understood 
^conditionally  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  but  is  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  case  stated.  Those  alluded  to  had  tasted  the  good  word 
of  Gk>d  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  had  fallen  away.  Every 
sin  is  a  falling  away  (vapdvriafxa) ;  but  the  case  here  alluded  to  is  evidently 
not  a  partial,  but  an  entire  falling  away — complete  apostasy.  No  gross  sin 
is  here  alluded  to,  or  any  partial  defection.  Many  have  thus  fallen  away 
who  have  been  afterwards  fully  restored.  As  Calvin  remarks:  "  The  Apostle 
speaks  not  here  of  theft,  or  perjury,  or  murder,  or  drunkenness,  or  adultery ; 
but  he  refers  to  a  total  defection  or  faUing  away  from  the  Gospel,  when  a 
sinner  offends  God  not  in  some  one  thing,  but  entirely  renounces  His  grace." 
Nor  is  it  an  inadvertent  fall  that  is  here  spoken  of,  as  when  a  man  is  surprised 
into  the  commission  of  some  heinous  wickedness,  but  wilful  and  deliberate 
apostasy.  The  words  are  similar  to  those  used  by  the  author  in  the  parallel 
passage :  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  "  (Heb.  x.  26).  The  man  not  only  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
but  he  ^as  spiritually  illuminated;  he  had  experienced  a  sense  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  and  the  influences  of  the  Spirit ;  he  had  felt  the 
consolations  of  the  word  of  God,  ajid  his  soul  had  been  powerfully  impressed 
with  divine  things ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  experience,  he  had  fallen 
from  the  faith.  The  Hebrews  addressed  in  this  Epistle  were  in  peculiar 
danger  of  apostasy.  They  were  strongly  tempted  to  renounce  Christianity, 
and  to  relapse  into  Judaism  and  open  opposition  to  Christ ;  and  therefore 
they  required  this  special  warning.  So,  also,  in  a  similar  manner  St.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Galatians,  who  were  in  a  similar  danger  of  relapsing  into 
Judaism :  ''  Ye  are  severed  from  Christ,  ye  who  would  be  justified  by  the 
law ;  ye  are  fallen  away  from  grace  "  (Gal.  v.  4). 

Trdkiv  dvaKaivC^€iv  cts  fuerdvouiv :  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance. 
To  those  words  dSvvarov  has  to  be  attached.  It  is  impossible  to  renew  again 
those  above  described  to  repentance.  The  words  irdXiv  dvaKawl(€tv  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  pleonasm,  as  if  the  verb  renew  contained  in  itself  the 
idea  of  again.  Those  mentioned  had  already  been  renewed  when  they  were 
enlightened  and  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  what  is  denied 
with  regard  to  them  is  a  second  renewal — to  renew  them  again  (wdkiv)  after 
they  had  fallen  away.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  said  that  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  them  by  repentance  {SiA  /leravoias) ;  if  they  repented  of 
their  apostasy  they  would  be  restored.  But  what  is  afiOrmed  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  them  unto  repentance  {els  furdvouiv) ;  their  wilful  apostasy 
made  them  morally  incapable  of  repentance ;  they  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
hardened  impenitence :  nothing  can  now  be  done  to  arouse  them ;  they  have 
closed  the  door  of  grace  against  themselves. 

dvaoTavpovvTas  iavrdis  rov   vlov  tov   Oeov  koI  wapaSeiyfiart^ovrasi    having 
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crvjdfied  to  themselves  afresh  the  Son  of  God,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame. 
'Avatrrav/xiv  is  to  re-crucify,  hence  to  crucify  again  or  afresh.  The  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  their  repentance  is  here  assigned :  they  here  committed 
the  awful  crime  of  crucifying  anew  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  title,  Son  of 
God,  is  here  given  to  emphasise  the  enormity  of  their  sin.  They  have 
re-acted  the  part  of  the  Jews  in  crucifying  Christ ;  nay,  as  Ebrard  remarks, 
they  have  surpassed  the  Jews  in  their  wickedness.  *'  The  Jews  crucified  in 
their  madness  a  pseudo-Messiah,  or  at  the  worse  a  prophet.  But  he  who  has 
known  and  experienced  Jesus  as  his  Saviour  and  Bedeemer,  and  yet  after  all 
falls  away  from  Christisuiity,  actually  declares  Him  whom  he  has  known  as  the 
Son  of  God  to  be  a  pseudo-Messiah  and  contemns  Him."  As  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  this  Epistle,  ''they  have  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
have  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  they  were  sanctified,  an 
unholy  thing  "  (Heb.  x.  29).  It  is  said  that  they  have  crucified  Christ  to 
themselves  (cavrdts) ;  that  is,  to  their  own  great  peril  and  guilt ;  they  are 
guilty  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  as  the  same  disposition  which  induced  the 
Jews  to  crucify  Him  actuates  them.  It  is  added,  and  have  put  Him  to  an  open 
shame.  The  allusion  may  be  to  the  shamful  death  of  the  Cross.  They  dis- 
honour Christ  among  men,  and  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  cross  to 
blaspheme.  By  having  first  professed  Christ,  and  afterwards  denied  Him, 
they  have  exposed  Him  to  the  reproaches  of  an  ungodly  world. 

Such  is  the  exegesis  of  the  passage.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  diJSerent  views  which  have  been  taken  of  it,  and  of  the  controversies 
which  have  arisen  from  it.  Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  we  have  to 
observe  that  we  have  not  here  to  deal  with  a  supposed  case.  Some  get  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  by  asserting  that  the  writer  here  only  advances 
a  supposition,  states  a  h3rpothetical  case  which  can  never  possibly  happen  ; 
no  one  who  has  passed  through  all  the  experiences  here  mentioned — who  has 
been  spiritually  illuminated,  who  has  been  made  a  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
can  actually  fall  from  the  faith.  The  author  mentions  an  impossible  case,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  the  Hebrews  the  awful  danger  of  every  approach  to 
apostasy.  But  this  certainly  is  a  most  inadequate  explanation,  and  would 
render  the  admonition  of  the  sacred  writer  useless.  It  is  not  a  mere 
hypothesis  which  he  gives,  but  an  actual  case  which  might  and  which  did 
happen. 

1.  In  the  primitive  Church  this  passage  was  one  great  argument  by  which 
the  Montanists,  Novatians,  Donatists,  and  other  sects  who  held  severe  notions 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  supported  their  views.  According  to  them,  the 
lapsed  should  not  be  restored  to  the  Christian  Church.  They  who  from  fear 
of  martyrdom  had  fallen  from  the  faith  and  denied  Christ,  or  had  been  guilty 
of  certain  heinous  sins  as  licentiousness  and  murder,  and  had  thus  crucified 
the  Son  of  Gk)d  afresh,  were  incapable  of  restoration  to  the  Christian  Church  ; 
by  no  repentance  could  they  be  restored.  Thus  TertuUian,  when  he  became 
a  Montanist,  quotes  this  passage  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  apostates 
cannot  be  restored.    He  attributes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas, 
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and,  after  quoting  the  words  under  consideration  and  similar  declarations,  he 
says :  "  He  (Barnabas),  who  learnt  this  from  the  Apostles  and  taught  it  with 
the  Apostles,  never  knew  of  any  second  repentance  promised  by  the  Apostles 
to  the  adulterer  and  the  fornicator."  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  they 
did  not  deny  the  divine  forgiveness  :  God,  they  admitted,  may  forgive  such 
sinners  on  their  repentance,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  Church  to  do  so  ; 
its  gates  were  for  ever  barred  against  such  heinous  offenders.  The  Fathers 
in  general  took  an  opposite  view.  According  to  them,  if  the  lapsed  repented, 
they  were  to  be  restored.  The  passage  does  not  relate  to  penitent  sinners, 
but  to  those  who  by  their  conduct  rendered  themselves  incapable  of 
repentance.     And  certainly  this  milder  view  of  the  subject  is  fully  justified. 

2.  The  Fathers,  in  general,  understand  the  passage  not  as  a  declaration 
of  the  impossibility  of  repentance  for  apostates,  but  as  a  prohibition  against 
the  repetition  of  baptism.  Thus  Justin  Martyr  employs  the  words  ^Kt^rur/xos 
and  ^arriJ^uv  to  denote  baptism :  '^  This  washing^  (baptism)  is  called  illumina- 
tive {(fxaTurfws),  because  they  who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated 
{(fxiyri^ofieyoL)  in  their  understandings.''  Ghrysostom  justifies  the  name 
(jxarur/jLos  given  to  baptism  by  reference  to  the  two  places  where  it  occurs 
in  this  Epistle.  According  to  this  view,  the  whole  passage  has  a 
reference  to  baptism  :  those  who  were  once  enlightened  are  those  who  have 
experienced  spiritual  illumination  as  a  preparation  for  baptism ;  those  who 
have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift  are  those  who  have  been  made  partakers  of 
the  grace  conferred  by  baptism ;  those  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  those  who  have  experienced  baptismal  regeneration ;  and 
those  who  have  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  those  who  have 
experienced  those  spiritual  powers  which  result  from  baptism.  If  those  who 
have  been  baptised  fall  away,  they  may  be  re-admitted  into  the  Christian 
Church  on  their  repentance,  but  are  not  to  be  re-baptised  :  to  do  so  would 
amount  to  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  Him  to  an  open 
shame«  Such  a  view  is  very  ingenious,  and  was  much  employed  by  the 
Fathers  in  their  contest  with  the  Montanists  and  Novatians.  It  is  now 
almost  entirely  relinquished  as  being  too  artificial  and  not  borne  out  by  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  particulars. 

3.  The  Calvinists,  in  the  interests  of  the  doctrines  of  the  indefectibility 
of  grace  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  suppose  that  the  persons  here 
alluded  to  were  never  really  regenerated,  but  had  only  experienced  the 
convincing  influences  of  the  Spirit;  they  were  mere  professors,  and  had 
never  attained  to  the  condition  of  true  believers.  Thus  Calvin  observes  r 
«  The  elect  are  beyond  the  danger  of  finally  falling  away ;  for  the  Father 
who  gave  them  to  be  preserved  in  Christ  the  Son  is  greater  than  all,  and 
Christ  promises  to  watch  over  them  all  so  that  none  may  perish.  But  I 
cannot  admit  that  all  this  is  any  reason  why  He  should  not  grant  the  repro- 
bate also  some  taste  of  grace,  why  He  should  not  Irradiate  their  minds  with 
some  sparks  of  light,  why  He  should  not  give  them  some  perception  of  His 
goodness,  and  in  some  sort  engrave  His  word  on  their  hearts."    According 
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to  this  view,  having  been  once  enlightened  refers  to  an  external  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel;  having  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift  refers  to  the  common 
privileges  of  the  Gospel ;  having  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
refers  to  the  convincing  influences  of  the  Spirit;  having  tasted  the  good 
word  of  God,  refers  to  the  joy  with  which  some  receive  the  word,  but  have 
no  root  in  themselves ;  and  having  tasted  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
refers  to  those  who  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  bnt  whose  impressions  have  worn  away.  Assuming  the  doctrine  of 
the  indefectibility  of  grace,  that  if  a  man  is  once  in  a  state  of  grace  he 
cannot  fall  from  it,  they  hold  that  this  passage  must  be  explained  in  con- 
formity with  the  testimony  of  Scriptiire  in  other  places;  that  what  is 
difficult  must  be  explained  with  what  is  plain  and  evident.  The  well-known 
anecdote  of  Oliver  Cromwell  illustrates  this  view.  When  on  his  death-bed, 
and  recalling  with  dismay  the  later  events  of  his  life,  he  asked  his  chaplain 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  was  a  reality,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  replied,  "  I  can  now  die  in  peace,  for  I  am 
sure  that  I  was  once  in  a  state  of  grace." 

4.  The  Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  this  passage  teaches 
the  defectibility  of  grace,  that  a  regenerate  person  may  fall  from  the  faith. 
The  expressions  they  consider  to  be  too  strong  and  cumulative  to  be  toned 
down  so  as  to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  mere  nominal  profession  of 
Christianity.  The  phrase,  ''  to  renew  again,"  can  have  no  meaning  if  there 
were  not  a  previous  renewal.  And  if  the  persons  spoken  of  had  never  been 
regenerated,  how  can  it  be  more  difficult  to  bring  them  to  repentance  than 
others  who  are  also  unconverted  ?  Accordingly,  they  affirm  that  the  passage 
does  plainly  teach  that  the  regenerate  may  fall  from  the  faith.  "  Our 
passage,"  observes  Ebrard,  '' unmistakeably  declares  the  possibility  that » 
regenerate  person  may  fall  away." 

Such  are  the  respective  views  of  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  on  the 
verse:  the  one  holding  that  the  passage  does  not  necessarily  teach  the 
falling  away  of  the  regenerate ;  the  other,  that  it  does  evidently  imply  this. 
Both  interpret  the  verse  according  to  their  dogmatic  views.  We  must  come 
to  the  study  of  the  subject  with  unbiassed  minds.  The  doctrine  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  is  a  doctrine  of  logic  rather  than  of  experience, 
and  does  not  admit  of  much  practical  application.  The  motives  of  our 
conduct  are  so  complicated,  and  our  hearts  are  so  deceitful,  that  it  is  our 
wisdom  not  to  trust  to  any  sense  of  security.  St.  Paul  says  that  he  judged 
not  himself,  although  he  knew  nothing  against  himself.  So  we,  although 
we  may  indulge  a  good  hope  through  grace,  yet  must  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  fear  lest,  even  after  all  our  experience, 
we  should  be  castaways.  Many  who  apparently  were  converted  have  fallen 
from  the  faith. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  wherein  does  this  impossibility  of  repentance 
consist  ?  Not  because  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  God ;  Gk>d  is  able  to  do  all 
things  that  are  not  inconsistent  with  His  moral  perfections,  and  do  not 
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inyolve  a  natural  impoBsibility.  Not  because  it  is  beyond  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ ;  for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin,  and 
He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  Not  because  God  will  not  receive  siich 
a  sinner  on  his  repentance ;  for  no  sinner  who  turns  to  Him  with  sincere 
repentance  will  ever  be  rejected.  But  the  reason  is  because  the  man  has 
lost  the  power  to  repent:  it  is  impossible  to  renew  him  again  unto 
repentance ;  and  without  repentance  he  cannot  be  saved.  He  has  rejected 
the  only  method  of  salvation ;  he  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  invitations  of 
the  Gospel.  Besides  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  a  single  act  that  is 
here  described,  but  a  fixed  and  stated  condition,  ar  deliberate  and  wilful 
apostasy,  and  as  long  as  a  man  continues  in  a  state  of  apostasy,  he  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  salvation.  In  the  solemn  words  of  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  in 
language  tantamount  to  that  of  the  passage  under  consideration,  "  If  we  sin 
wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries/' 

G[?he  sin  here  mentioned  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  mentioned  by  our  Saviour.  Like  it,  it  is  unpardon- 
able; like  it,  it  manifests  itself  in  obstinate  impenitence,  and  in  the 
final  rejection  of  the  Saviour;  like  it,  it  is  the  continued  resistance  to 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit — ''doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace" 
— such  a  prolonged  resistance  as  causes  the  Spirit  to  withdraw  and  give 
up  the  man  to  a  reprobate  mind.  In  various  parts  of  Scripture  mention 
is  made  of  unpardonable  sin,  as  in  the  passage  under  consideration  and  in 
that  similar  passage  often  adverted  to  in  this  same  Epistle ;  in  our  Lord's 
declaration  concerning  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  those  words 
of  St.  John :  ''  If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it " 
(1  John.  V.  16).  These  are  solemn  considerations  —  dark,  impenetrable 
mysteries.  We  can  only  stand  with  our  heads  uncovered  and  bow  before  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth ;  hoping  that  such  a  sin  as  is  here  described  is  seldom 
committed,  and  that  what  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible  with  God.  The 
judgments  of  God  are  a  great  depth  which  our  feeble  reason  cannot  fathom, 
and  which  must  be  left  to  the  disclosures  of  a  future  life.  ''  If  Thou  Lord 
shouldst  mark  iniquity,  who  can  stand  ?  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  Thee 
that  Thou  mayst  be  feared." 

'' DELIVER  US  FBOM  EVIL." 

M^  cUreifiyK'jus  ijfias  elt  reipaa/ibp,  dXXd  l^vffai  iffMS  drb  rov  ronipov* 

By  Rev.  Pbop.  A.  S.  Geden,  M,A. 

The  old  and  seemingly  endless  discussion  has  been  re-opened  in  Thb 
Thinker  on  the  gender  of  wovrjpov  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Whether  it  is 
neuter ;  and  our  Lord,  as  is  then  often  assumed,  puts  into  our  lips  a  petition 
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for  deliverance  from  evil  in  general  in  its  manifold  forms  and  Enibtleties.  Or 
masculine,  and  we  are  to  pray  not  so  much  that  evil  in  the  abstract,  or  even 
evil  personified,  but  the  Evil  One,  the  embodiment  and  essence  of  all  evil, 
may  have  no  sway  over  us. 

Is  not  the  context  after  all  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  ?    Gk>d  does 
not  of  course  lead  into  temptation,  in  the  ordinary  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term.    "He  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  He  Himself  tempteth  no  man." 
He  does  lead  His  children  at  times  into  trial ;  even  into  great  and  sore  trial ; 
the  issue  of  which,  if  they  abide  the  test,  shall  be  like  the  refining  to  the 
gold,  for  their  permanent  well-being  and  for  His  glory.    But  if  they  do  not 
abide,  if  in  the  hour  of  trial  they  fall  away,  then  is  the  result  of  the  testing 
applied  to  them  discomfiture  and  loss,  and  dishonour  to  the  great  name  of 
their  Lord.    Therefore  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man  bids  us  to  pray  to 
be.  saved  from  having  to  pass  through  the  fiery  trial.     Not  that  He  was 
ignorant  that  trial  was  sometimes  good,  sometimes  necessary ;  was  perfectly 
good,  if   man    suffered    God    to  work  in  him    through  it    the  fruits  of 
righteousness.    But  because  He  understood  that  man's  weEJmess  or  wilful- 
ness might  frustrate  the  Divine  gracious  purposes.    The  will  of  God  is 
sometimes  to  lead  His  servants  through  a  season  of  adversity  and  humilia- 
tion, when  the  sincerity  of  their  love  is  tested,  and  the  first  principles  of 
their  faith  seem  to  be  thrown  again  into  the  crucible  of  doubt.    A  petition 
to  be  delivered  from  trial  will  not   always  be  answered.    Nor  if  trial  is 
beneficial,  purifying,  would  it  be  to  our  advantage  that  it  should  be  answered. 
We  should  be  spiritual  weaklings  if  left  untested.    And  therefore  the  prayer 
is  not  given  to  us  to  pray  simply,  but  with  an  all-important  qualification. 
''  Lead  us  not  into  trial."    The  trial   may  result  in  our  becoming  better 
Christians ;  should  we  not  then  rather  pray.  Lead  us  into  trial  ?    It  may  be 
the  Divine  will  that  we  should  be  tried;    and  for  us  to  ask  that  which 
controverts  His  will  is  vain,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  true  filial  submis- 
sion.   The  trial  will  be  fruitful  in  good  on  the  one  hand,  if  we  are  faithful. 
It  will  be  a  calamity,  will  leave  us  worse  than  it  found  us,  if  in  it  we  forsake 
God. 

It  is  precisely  this  for  which  Christ  teaches  us  to  pray ;  for  a  successful 
endurance  of  trial,  when  in  the  course  of  God's  providence  it  comes  upon  us. 
That  the  trial  which  He  sends  may  be  for  our  benefit,  and  not  to  our  hurt ; 
that  we  may  gather  'from  it  all  the  good,  and  may  eschew  and  escape 
the  evil.  And  hence  to  separate  these  two  clauses,  the  one  from  the  other, 
is  to  pervert  their  meaning,  and  destroy  their  force.  They  are  most  closely 
bound  together  in  thought  and  intention.  Either  is  shorn  of  its  strength  if 
it  stand  alone.  The  Master  would  never  have  bidden  us  ask  simply  that  we 
might  not  be  brought  into  trial;  seeing  the  trial  is  for  our  good.  He  does  bid 
us  remember  our  own  weakness,  our  inability  to  cope  unaided  with  difficulty 
and  trouble;  and  therefore  deprecate  the  evil  which  might  come  to  us 
through  the  trial.  Bring  us  not  into  circumstances  of  trial,  because  we  are 
so  feeble  and  so  liable  to  go  astray ;  yet  not  our  wUl,  but  Thine  be  done ; 
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and  if  Thoa  seest  fifc  to  bring  us  into  trial,  then  deliver  ns  from  the  evil 
therein. 

non7p6v therefore  is  neuter;  and  requires  the  definite  article,  inasmuch 
as  it  speaks  not  of  evil  in  general,  but  of  a  special  form  of  evil  looked  upon 
as  impending  and  implicitly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause.  With 
which,  in  meaning  and  emphasis,  it  is  closely  and  inseparably  united. 


ABB  THEBE  EBB0B8  IN  TEE  BIBLE  ? 

By  Ebv.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. 

Ih  the  present  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  general  question 
whether  error  of  any  sort  be  possible  in  the  Bible.  In  a  future  paper  I  will 
attempt  to  discuss  the  particular  kind  of  errors  alleged  to  be  found  therein. 
In  a  third,  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  the  effect  of  such  alleged  errors,  if 
found,  upon  our  conceptions  of  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

Our  view  of  the  possibility  of  error  in  Scripture  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  our  view  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  Inspiration.  Until  very  lately 
it  was  an  accepted  principle  in  all  Protestant  communions,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration  involved  the  belief  in  the  complete  and  necessary  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures  on  every  point.  The  difference  between  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  and  that  of  other  writings,  so  far  as  these  last  could  be 
said  to  be  inspired,  was  held  to  be  not  a  matter  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The 
Scriptures  were  regarded  not  merely  as  the  channel  through  which 
Revelation  was  made,  but  as  the  Revelation  itself.  This  view  was  the  result 
of  the  Reformation.  It  gradually  grew  up  in  the  Protestant  Churches.  At 
first  they  were  content  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  contained  God's  revelation 
to  man.  But  the  necessity  for  some  infallible  authority  to  which  it  was 
possible  to  appeal  in  controversy  with  Home  gradually  crystallized  Protestant 
doctrine  into  the  shape  which  has  just  been  described.  It  is  true  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  infalHbility  of  the  Church,  as  originally  taught,  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  personal  infalUbility  of  the  Pope  as  maintained  by 
Romanists  at  present.  The  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  hmited  and 
modified  in  many  ways.  For  a  long  time  it  was  held  that  all  Church 
teaching  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  Holy  Scripture.  Scripture,  again, 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  *^  unanimous  consent "  of  the  Fathers. 
By  degrees,  as  such  **  unanimous  consent ''  was  a  Uttle  difficult  to  be  proved, 
the  agreement  of  a  few  Fathers  was  substituted  for  the  agreement  of  them 
all.  These  passages  from  the  Fathers  came  to  be  cited  in  support  of  a 
theological  proposition,  much  in  the  same  way  as  passages  from  Scripture  were 
cited.  Eventually  the  authority  of  the  whole  Church,  past  and  present, 
became  merged  into  the  authority  of  the  living  Church  at  the  moment,  and 
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this  again,  in  1870,  into  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  its  head. 
With  this  last  phase  of  the  controversy,  however,  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  too  recent  to  have  had  as  yet  any  effect  on  the  controversy 
Regarding  the  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  though  it  will  doubtless 
end  in  bringing  about  entirely  different  lines  of  cleavage.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  at  the  Bef ormation,  Protestants  were  compelled  to  have  an  infallible  guide 
as  well  as  Bomanists,  and  they  fell  back  upon  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  the 
individual  conscience.  But  as  the  individual  conscience  was  clearly  not 
infallible,  it  was  found  necessary  to  maintain,  with  the  utmost  stringency,  the 
absolute  infallibiUty  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  Church 
became  for  three  centuries  the  watchword  of  Bome,  the  paramount  and 
incontrovertible  authority  of  the  Scriptures  the  anrticuluB  stantis  aut  cadentis 
ecclesicB  for  the  Beformed  Churches. 

The  Church  of  England  has  occupied  a  position  midway  between 
the  two  disputants.  There  has  always  been  a  considerable  number 
of  her  members  inclined  to  fall  back  on  Church  authority.  But  when 
confronted  with  the  question  what  Church  authority,  and  how  is  its  voice 
to  make  itself  heard,  they  have  often  been  incHned  to  give  contradictory  or 
evasive  answers.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  in  the  main 
right.  The  Boman  CathoHc  view  is  clearly  untenable.  Nevertheless,  the 
substitution  of  individual  for  corporate  authority  in  the  Church,  which  is 
the  Body  of  Christ,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  serious  mistake.  No  sane 
man  can  suppose  the  verdict  of  the  individual  conscience  to  be  in  itself 
infallible.  Though  it  is  of  necessity  the  guide  which  each  man  for  himself 
is  bound  to  follow,  he  is  equally  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is 
liable  to  error.  He  must,  therefore,  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  to 
test  and  verify  the  soundness  of  his  own  conclusions  and  to  correct  them, 
if  necessary,  by  further  information,  and  very  often  by  the  authority  as  well  as 
by  the  arguments  of  other  men.  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  as  the 
Christian  Church  is  a  body,  all  the  members  of  which  are  made  to  drink 
into  the  same  Spirit,  every  assumption  of  infallibiUty  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  must  be  entirely  unwarrantable.  If  a  man  tells  you,  as  some  do 
tell  you,  that  he  is  freed  from  ail  error  by  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  human  ignorance  and  presumption  has  usurped  that 
Spirit's  place.  Since  all  alike  are  promised  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  we  must 
all  be  willing  to  learn  of  one  another ;  and  he  who  is  most  willing  to  learn 
will  be  found  most  competent  to  teach.  But  if  we  can  hardly  trust  the 
uncorroborated  voice  of  conscience  even  in  our  own  case,  for  a  community 
the  verdict  of  the  individual  conscience  is  of  course  quite  useless  as  a  guide. 
The  attempt  to  set  it  up  has  naturally  led  to  the  divisions  of  Christendom 
which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  deplore.  The  Bible  is  not  an  easy  book, 
and  the  notion  that  it  was  each  man's  duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  form  his 
own  creed  out  of  it  has  been  the  true  reason  why  Protestantism,  since  the 
first  strong  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  reform,  has  been  unable  to  make  any 
farther  progress  against  the  authority  of  Bome.    Bossuet's  Variations  of 
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Protestantism  hit  the  blot  in  the  system  of  his  antagonists,  and  Christen* 
dom's  divisions  have  been  paraded  as  a  reason  why  Christians  should 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  body  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Had  the  famous  Canon  of  St.  Yincentius  been  accepted 
in  the  place  of  the  individual  interpretation  of  an  infallible  book ;  had  we 
dung  simply  to  certain  fundamental  principles  contained  in  Scripture, 
taught  explicitly  as  fundamental  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  developed,  not  through  definitions  imposed  by 
authority,  but  by  the  tree  and  spontaneous  growth  of  Christian  thought, 
we  should  have  been  able  to  have  confronted  Bome  with  a  far  greater 
prospect  of  success. 

The  mistake  made  by  the  Beformed  Churches  is  becoming  yet  more 
evident  at  the  present  time.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture 
is  everywhere  being  energetically  attacked,  and  is  daily  becoming  more 
difficult  to  defend.  Our  present  position  is  one  of  great  peril.  Men  find 
the  ground  giving  way  under  their  feet,  and  there  is  danger  of  a  headlong 
stampede  to  infidelity  or  to  Bome,  according  as  the  non-religious  or  religious 
elements  in  our  minds  are  the  stronger.  We  are  just  like  soldiers  who  have 
occupied  a  Hue  too  extended  for  their  capacity  of  defence,  and  find  that  the 
enemy  is  likely  to  break  through  at  their  weakest  point.  On  the  view  of 
the  infallibility  of  every  word,  or  every  sentence,  or  even  of  every  paragraph 
in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled  to  surrender  our  faith  in  Christianity  if  the 
slightest  error  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  any  book  of  the  Bible.  And 
it  is  manifest  how  much  more  difficult  it  is,  in  these  days  of  revolt  against 
authority,  to  command  assent  to  the  contents  of  a  volume  which  contains  an 
infinity  of  propositions  than  to  require  the  acceptance  of  a  few  simple  state- 
ments embodying  all  the  essentials  for  salvation.  Nor  does  this  considera- 
tion apply  merely  to  the  surrender  of  all  claim  for  the  Scriptures  to  teach  ub 
anything  but  religious  truth.  Even  in  matters  of  religion  themselves,  the 
notion  that  every  single  statement  in  the  Bible  must  be  accepted  under  pain 
of  damnation  is  liable  to  provoke  resistance,  and  ought,  before  being  pro- 
pounded as  fundamental,  to  be  proved  to  rest  on  a  very  unassailable  basis. 
Criticism  has  shown  us  how  imsafe  it  is  to  insist  that  the  historical 
Scriptures  are  absolutely  free  from  error  on  every  point.  It  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  again,  successfully  to  defend  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  all  cases.  It  is  possible  that  some — though  certainly  not  all — 
of  what  have  been  regarded  as  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  were  written 
after  the  event.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  there  have  been 
divines  of  note — ^we  may  mention  Paley  as  an  instance — ^who  have  held  that 
though  we  may  be  bound  to  accept  Apostolic  conclusions,  we  are  not  bound 
to  accept  every  step  in  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported.  And 
there  are  others  who  are  inclined  to  place  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,: 
though  doubtless  those  of  inspired  men,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  reported 
words  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  What  authority  have  we,  either  irota 
Scripture  or  the  Church,  to  insist  that  they  are  unfaithful  to  their  Lord  ? 
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We '  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  on  what  fonndation  the  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  rests.  Not  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture  itself,  for  inerrancy  is  nowhere  predicted  of  it.  There 
is  no  assertion  whatever  concerning  the  inspiration  even,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inerrancy,  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  important  part,  be  it 
remembered,  of  the  Bible.  If  the  strong  protest  against  adding  to,  or  taking 
from,  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John  be  quoted;  we 
may  recollect,  first,  that  this  is  almost  demonstrably  not  the  last  book  in  the 
Saered  Canon,  and  next,  that  the  protest  seems  to  refer  solely  to  the 
particular  book  in  which  it  appears.  As  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
they  are  said  to  be  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  to  **  testify  of  Christ,"  to 
"  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  the  like.  But  this  could  be  said  of 
many  books  in  which  the  Divine  inspiration  was  blended  with  an  element 
purely  human.  The  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  argument  which  goes  much 
further  to  establish  their  inerrancy  than  any  of  the  passages  just  mentioned. 
They  are  cited  usually  as  absolutely  decisive  on  the  points  to  which  they  refer. 
The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  uses  them,  not  to  mention  the  Apostles, 
appears  to  be  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  treatment  modern  criticism 
metes  out  to  them.  They  were  evidently  regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Anything  Hke  an  imputation  of  wholesale  error  or  inaccuracy,  to  say  nothing 
of  ''  pious  illusion,"  or  downright  imposture  or  fraud,  is  altogether  alien  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament — ^we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  Himself.  That,  in  the  eyes  of  oiur  Lord  Himself,  and  His 
missionaries,  their  histories  were  accurate,  their  prophecies  supematurally 
inspired,  their  doctrine  profitable  for  rebuke,  correction,  instruction  in  good 
works,  is  a  fact  impossible  to  dispute.  But  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  even  this  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  they  were  absolutely 
free  from  error  on  every  point.  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  may 
be  cited  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord 
directly  opposes  His  teaching  to  that  addressed  to  them  of  old  time.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  cases  He  simply  extends  the  scope  of  the  ancient  command. 
But  at  least  He  formally  repeals  the  law  of  retaliation.  Again,  He 
abrogates  the  law  concerning  the  passover,  of  which  it  was  said  that  the 
man  who  failed  to  observe  it  should  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  His  disciples 
went  yet  further  in  the  same  direction.  They  substituted  baptism  for 
chrcumcision.  They  taught  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  even  in 
the  case  of  Jews,  was  henceforth  permissive  rather  than  obligatory.  In 
doing  so,  they  were  flying  in  the  face  of  the  most  stringent  denunciations  of 
those  who  infringed  these  statutes.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  the  fact 
that  although  the  older  Covenant  was  regarded  by  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  with  the  deepest  reverence,  it  was,  in  their  view,  capable  of  being 
extended,  modified,  overruled.  Thus  we  find  that  the  idea  of  absolute 
infallibility  and  inerrancy,  even  in  matters  of  religion,  was  never  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  never  been  claimed  for 
the  New. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  official  documents  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  found  no  place  in  thenci  in 
early  times.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Beformation  that  the  inerrancy  of 
Scripture  was  formulated  into  a  doctrine.  The  earlier  Beformed  Confessions 
of  Faith  make  no  allusion  to  it.  Even  in  our  own  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
Scripture  is  regarded  as  ccmtaining,  rather  than  beiTtg,  the  revelation  of  Gk>d'8 
Will.  The  Fathers  quoted  the  Bible  much  as  our  Lord  and  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  quoted  the  Old  Testament.  That  is  to  say,  they  regarded 
it  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  were  accustomed  to  cite  it  as  authoritative. 
But,  as  a  rule,  they  laid  down  no  principle  of  the  impossibility  that  any 
error  was  to  be  found  in  it ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  gradually  became  the 
custom  to  cite  the  words  of  the  Fathers  as  practically  on  a  level  with  Holy 
Scripture.  We  have  seen  how  the  opinion  grew  up  that  no  error  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  way  in  which,  after  it  had  been 
adopted,  it  was  defended,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  confusion  of  thought. 
The  chief  modern  writers  who  hold  this  view  have  confounded  inspiration, 
authority,  and  infallibility,  and  have  imagined  that  by  citing  authorities  to 
prove  the  first  two  points  they  have  incontrovertibly  established  the 
third.  It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  widely  this  confusion  of  thought  has 
extended.  It  has  become  necessary  to  remind  the  world  that  to  predicate 
the  most  unquestionable  inspiration,  the  most  weighty  and  venerable 
authority,  of  a  person  or  of  a  volume,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  prove  its 
absolute  infallibility  in  every  respect.  The  proposition  is  no  more  true  of 
inspired  books  than  of  inspired  men.  We  predicate  liability  to  error  of  eJl 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  alone,  we 
declare,  was  without  sin  or  error.  On  what  principle  do  we  conclude  that 
those  who  went  before  and  those  who  followed  Him,  though  fallible  when 
they  acted,  were  infallible  when  they  wrote  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  oredenda  required  in  the  early  Church  were  not 
elaborate  expositions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  were 
exceedingly  few  and  simple.  Whether  we  regard  the  form  of  confession  of 
faith  tendered  to  the  Ethiopian  Church  as  genuine  or  not,  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  all  cases  what  was  required  of  candidates  for  baptism  was  a  simple 
profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  of  acceptance  of  the  principal  features 
of  His  teaching.  The  idea  of  tendering  for  acceptance  as  a  condition  of 
salvation  a  large  and  unsystematic  body  of  Apostolic  literature,  contained  in 
letters  and  other  documents  called  forth  by  the  special  exigencies  of  the 
early  Church,  and  dealing  with  those  special  exigencies  on  Christian 
principles,  is  of  entirely  modem  date.  In  Apostolic  times  it  was  for  a  long 
time  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  a  volume  as  the  New 
Testament  was  not  in  existence.  For  centuries  afterwards  such  a  de- 
claration would  hardly  have  been  demanded,  because  the  majority  of 
Christian  people  had  probably  never  had  such  a  volume  in  their  possession. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  Beformation,  when  the  Bible  had  been 
printed  and  was  becoming  widely  circulated,  that  Christian  communities 
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began  to  say  to  their  members — to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Aitken  at  the 
Wakefield  Church  Congress — "  There  it  is  1  Take  it  1  Take  it  all,  or  you 
are  an  infidel." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  inspired 
men,  rather  than  an  inspired  book ;  and  we  are  to  regard  this  inspiration  as 
positive,  rather  than  negative.  These  men  do  not  simply  preserve  us  &om 
intellectual  error,  or  lay  down  propositions  that  no  man  can  dispute.  They 
nerve  us  to  combat  evil,  to  be  vaUant  for  the  truth.  And  we  value  the 
Scriptures,  not  because  every  word  contained  in  them  is  necessarily  to  be 
believed  in  order  that  we  may  be  saved,  still  less  because  the  Church  pro- 
pounds them  to  us  as  the  infallible  counsel  of  God,  but  because  they  testify 
of  Christ.  The  Old  Testament  shows  us  what  means  were  taken  to  educate 
the  world  for  His  coming,  and  how  men  were  brought  to  look  forward  to  and 
patiently  to  wait  for  it.  The  New  Testament  enables  us  fully  to  understand 
what  His  message  to  man  was.  Many  may  read  the  Bible  and  utterly  fail 
to  deduce  a  satisfactory  and  coherent  theological  system  from  an  interpreta- 
tion of  its  language.  Most  men,  if  they  were  wise,  would  shrink  from  the 
task.  But  no  man  can  fail  to  learn  from  the  Scriptures  what  was  the  Gospel 
that  Christ  commanded  to  be  preached  as  the  good  tidings  of  salvation. 
Many  may  go  astray  if  they  imagine  themselves  required  to  regard  every 
sentence  of  Scripture  as  being  on  the  same  level,  to  harmonize  apparent 
contradictions,  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  arguments  of  extreme 
complexity  and  difficulty.  But  none  can  fail  to  see  that  what  is  pro- 
pounded to  us  as  essential  to  salvation  is  that  God  revealed  His  Divine  life 
to  us  through  the  Incarnation  of  His  Son,  that  the  perfected  humanity  of 
the  Son  is  imparted  to  us  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
thereby  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  Church  becomes  the  "  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit."  Thus  the  Bible  is  of  inestimable  value  to  us, 
not  because  every  single  word  of  it  is  equally  binding  on  our  conscience 
with  every  other,  but  because  it  is  a  trustworthy  record  of  God's  education 
of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  His  Son,  and  of  the  Gospel  of  Salvation 
which  that  Son  preached.  We  do  not  accept  the  Scriptures  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  but  on  the  authority  of  Christ.  We  accept  them  because 
they  tell  us  what  message  Christ  commissioned  His  Apostles  to  deliver, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  The  Church's  function 
is  to  preserve  these  title  deeds  of  her  inheritance,  and  to  show  us  the 
evidence  for  their  genuineness.  That  evidence  every  man  may  examine 
for  himself,  or,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  take  it  on  trust.  But  all  the 
Christian  Church  can  require  of  him  as  a  condition  of  salvation  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel  which  Christ  preached,  and  neither  more  nor  less. 
She  has  no  right  to  pledge  him  to  elaborate  systems  of  doctrine  invented 
since  the  Apostolic  times ;  she  has  no  right  to  insist  that  he  shall  subscribe 
f ormulad  drawn  up  in  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  she 
has  no  right  to  demand  from  him  an  acceptance  of  the  modem  notion  that 
no  error  of  any  kind  can  by  any  possibility  have  crept  into  Scripture.    She 
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can  only  ask  him  to  accept  the  Bible  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  tenths 
God  has  communicated  to  His  people,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
made  known. 

Thus  then,  the  Scriptures  are  a  body  of  writings  of  ineBtimable  value, 
given  by  God  to  His  Church,  in  order  to  enshrine  His  message  to  man. 
They  speak  to  us  with  a  very  high  authority.  Their  writers  were  in 
possession  of  special  guidance,  special  information,  special  inspiration  of 
God.  Therefore,  no  man  with  ordinary  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Grospel  virtues  of  reverence  and  humility,  would  speak  slightingly  of  them 
or  lightly  reject  anything  they  contaixxed.  But  if  we  go  further  than  this, 
we  are  on  unsafe  ground.  To  quote  Mr.  Aitkin's  speech  at  Wakefield  once 
more,  "  The  Apostles  did  not  demand  belief  in  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  as 
the  condition  of  baptism.  They  preached  Jesus  and  the  Eesurrection — 
Jesus  as  the  Incarnation  of  Divinity."  That  master-key  once  grasped,  men 
may  safely  trust  it  to  unlock  all  difficulties.  But  the  first  principles  of 
belief  are  not  difficult — ^they  are  so  simple  that  any  child  may  under- 
stand them.*  We  are  not  required  to  pledge  our  assent  to  intricate 
theological  systems,  we  are  only  asked  to  believe  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost — the  Name  into  which  we  are  baptized.  The  Bible  is  dear  to  us 
because  it  speaks,  and  speaks  with  authority,  of  Him,  and  the  salvation  He 
came  to  bring.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  demand  that  we  shall  not  only 
respect  and  reverence  that  holy  book,  but  admit  that  it  cannot,  by  any 
possibility,  contain  a  single  error,  we  may  boldly  ask  in  whose  name  such  a 
demand  is  made.  Not  in  that  of  Christ,  for  He  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  Not  in  that  of  His  Apostles,  for  they  committed  themselves  to  no  such 
statement.  Not  in  that  of  the  Universal  Church,  for  the  Universal  Church  has 
never  propounded  it  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  Not  in  the  name  even  of 
the  Beformed  Churches,  for  it  was  only  in  their  later  Confessions  of  Faith 
that  the  doctrine  began  to  make  its  appearance,  and  then  only  under  the 
pressure  of  a  supposed  logical  necessity.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  no 
such  logical  necessity  ever  existed.  The  necessary  truths  of  Christianity,  it 
has  been  contended  in  these  pages,  are  not  a  complicated  system  of  theology, 
gathered  with  infinite  care  and  pains  from  the  ohiUr  dicta  of  sacred  writers 
who  were  engaged  in  applying  those  necessary  truths  to  the  wants  of  their 
own  day.  Bather  they  would  appear  to  be  a  few  simple  facts  involving 
correct  conceptions  of  our  true  relation  to  God  and  to  each  other. 
Those  facts,  and  those  alone,  have  been  given  to  the  Church  to 
hand  down,  and  she  is  vouchsafed  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  expand 
and  develop  them,  and  to  apply  them  to  human  needs  as  they  arise. 
They  are  the  regula  fidei  of  which  IrensBUS  and  Tertullian  speak.  They 
are  the  deposit  of  truth  of  which  the  Church  is  the  appointed  witness  and 
keeper.  It  is  they,  I  venture  to  repeat,  and  neither  the  Church,  nor  yet 
the  Bible,  that  we  must  regard  as  infallible  and  necessary  truth.  It  is 
they  which  constitute  that  simple  norm  of  Christian  doctrine  which  St. 
Paul  termed  his  ''Gospel,"  and  which  is  all  ihBit  we  require  fer  our  sour& 
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health.  The  enunciation  of  these  focts  has  assumed  the  form,  in  the  Christian 
Ghorch,  of  Creeds.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Creeds.  It  is  as  truly  found 
in  such  passages  as  the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Qospel,  or  the  declaration  of 
first  principles  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  or  the  memorable  passage  in  St.  John's  Epistle,. 
"  This  is  the  witness,  that  Gk>d  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  Lif e  is^ 
in  His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  Life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the^ 
Son  hath  not  the  life,"  coupled  with  another  passage  in  the  same  Epistle,. 
"  In  this  we  know  that  we  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hatb 
given  us  of  His  Spirit."  The  only  certain  cure  for  the  disorders  of  our  own 
time  is  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  that  Jesus  Christ  delivered  to  us  no  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  nor  of  the  Bible,  nor  any 
other  theories  of  a  purely  intellectual  kind,  but  Life — Life  from  the  Father,. 
in  Himself,  and  through  His  Spirit.  This  ''Life,"  developed  patiently,, 
lovingly,  cautiously,  honestly,  fairly,  will  prove  hereafter,  as  indeed  it  has^ 
proved  hitherto,  to  be  the  "  Light  of  men."  Wherever  in  the  past  it  has- 
failed  to  guide  us,  the  reason  has  been  that  we  have  interpreted  ii 
according  to  our  own  fancies,  and  not  according  to  the  Divine  Will.  Let- 
us  be  more  modest  and  more  patient,  and,  I  may  add,  more  obedient  hence- 
forth, and  the  Day  at  length  will  dawn  and  the  Day-star  will  appear,  "  to* 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace." 
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Thb  paper  on  the  above  subject,  sent  by  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  to 
the  Methodist  Ecumenical  at  Washington,  was  anticipated  with  keen  and- 
widespread  interest,  and  received  in  some  quarters  with  more  or  less  of 
dismay.  It  was  assumed  that  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  monthlies 
would  have  exceptional  opportunities  of  estimating  the  more  recent  attitude 
of  scientific  men  to  supernatural  religion  and  that  a  devout  believer  who 
inherits  the  traditions  of  a  rigid  theological  conservatism  and  is  actively 
identified  with  aggressive  evangelism  in  the  West  End  of  London,  would 
not  err  by  conceding  too  much  to  science.  In  some  sections  of  the 
Ecumenical  Delegation  the  essay  created  a  panic ;  but  whether  the  panic 
victims  or  the  panic  producer  ought  to  share  the  chief  blame  of  the  incident, 
the  readers  of  this  article  must  judge  for  themselves. 

The  paper  throughout  was  hypothetical  in  its  form  of  statement.    The 
introduction  premised  that 

''By  science  was  meant  pre-eminently  the  doctrine  of  evolution  which  has  come  to 
dominate  every  field  of  modern  thought.  If  the  extreme  view  of  evolution  is  accepted,  where 
does  the  Christian  believer  find  himself?  Can  the  various  articles  of  our  faith  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  atmosphere  t "  In  the  judgment  of  the  essayist,  ''evolution  left  the  argument 
for  a  First  Cause  where  it  found  it,  or,  if  anything,  accentuated  its  force.    The  new  scientifio 
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doctrine  scarcely  helped  belief  in  the  goodnesB  of  God.  A  sense  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  an 
intuition  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  conclusion  of  an  inductive  process.  The  belief  in  immortality 
•rises  out  of  our  sense  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  is  neither  helped  nor  hindered  by  the 
modem  revolution  in  thought.  Perhaps  the  difficulties  of  the  bodily  resurrection  have  been 
minimized,  for  identity  has  been  shown  to  consist  not  in  the  molecules  of  the  body  themaelves, 
but  in  the  formula  that  underlies  the  specific  organization.  Free  will  is  inexplicable  in  the 
terms  of  the  physical  universe.    The  highest  authority  on  the  will  is  the  conscious  will  itaelC* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Bunting  pointed  out  that  "  it  is  in 
our  conception  of  the  spiritual  history  of  man  that  the  new  science  threatens 
the  most  disturbing  revolution.''    "  Consciousness,  volition,  moral  sense  are 
produced  side  by  side  with  a  growing  complexity  of  structure  which  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  their  adequate  manifestations.    The  interaction  of  society 
develops  ethics,  and  perhaps  religion."  ''  Such  assertions,"  says  the  essayist, 
^'seem  to  take  our  breath  away.    But  if  the  growth  of  mind  is  related 
to  physical  growth  in  the  child,  and  we  still  believe  the  child  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  soul,  what  greater  difficulty  exists  if  such  should  prove  to  be 
the  fact  in  the  wider  history  of  the  race.    The  doctrine  of  evolution  helps 
to  explain  the  relative  character  of  all  early  morality  and  the  probable  defect 
and  impermanence  of  our  own  standards  in  comparison  with  the  higher  ideals 
that  are  yet  before  us.    The  Bible  story  of    the  Fall  will  represent  the 
moment  when  on  the  evolutionary  view  man's  moral  consciousness  awoke  to 
the  sense  of  guilt.    It  will  be  asked,"  said  the  essayist,  ''  how  it  is  consistent 
with  a  doctrine  of  gradual  development  that  any  one  specimen  of  the  race 
should  be  unique  ?    For  such  an  assumption  is,  of  course,  implied  in  the 
received  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.    Well,  uniqueness  is  not  unnatural ; 
genius  is  not  shown  to  be  progressive.    The  objection  to  uniqueness  dis- 
appears if  it  is  fundamental.    In  conclusion,  it  was  well  shown  that  the 
field  opened  up  by  evolutionary  science  gives  boundless  scope  to  hope  and 
faith.    It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."    Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  a  singularly  subtle  and  suggestive  paper. 

A  little  confusion  in  the  essay,  and  much  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  its  hearers,  arose  from  the  fact  that  two  issues  were  apparently  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  title  and  opening  passages  seem  to  suggest 
that  it  was  Mr.  Bunting's  aim  to  sketch  the  e£Eect  of  evolution  on  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  scientific  minds  of  the  present  decade.  The  essay,  however, 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  more  general  question  how  far  evolution  will  compel  a 
re-statement  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  what  forms 
of  phraseology  will  promote  a  concordat  between  the  two. 

The  essay  might  perhaps  have  gained  in  force  and  lucidity  if  it  had 
defined  in  its  introductory  passages  the  extent  to  which  the  believer, 
scientific  or  otherwise,  must  hold  himself  indebted  for  some  of  his  first 
principles  to  consciousness  or  intuition.  Perhaps  the  parenthetical  form  in 
which  references  to  these  questions  are  put  is  a  concession  to  the  left  wing  of 
scientists  who  frown  on  metaphysics,  and  deny  it  a  place  in  the  category  of 
exact  knowledge ;  but  is  it  not  a  little  sign  of  weakness  that,  without  making 
a  clear  and  courageous  claim  of  this  sort  at  the  beginning,  the  writer  should 
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again  and  again  in  the  oourse  of  the  essay  fall  back  upon  our  innate  moral  and 
spiritual  discernments  ?  Mr.  Bunting  states  that  science  helps  the  argument 
of  a  first  cause,  but  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  postulates  of  intuition 
are  at  the  basis  of  the  logical  process.  "  The  argument  for  a  first  cause,"  he 
says,  ''  has  risen  approximately  to  the  point  of  a  demonstration  in  connection 
with  the  recent  advance  in  science,"  and  then,  when  the  inductive  process 
seems  to  fail  in  giving  us  sufficient  security  for  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
he  falls  back  upon  the  logic  of  intuition,  and  tells  us  that  the  Divine  Father^ 
hood  is  a  thing  we  know  by  inward  consciousness.  Faith  in  immortality, 
again,  is  not  helped  by  the  researches  and  generalizations  of  recent  scientists, 
so  we  must  retreat  again  upon  the  second  line  of  defence,  and  look  upon 
faith  in  personal  immortality  as  a  subdivision  of  the  innate  faith  we  have  in 
the  Divine  Fatherhood  of  God.  Mr.  Bunting  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
faith  in  personal  immortality  has  been  all  but  world-wide,  apart  from  faith 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  trace  it  to  some 
deeper  and  less  modem  root.  The  doctrine  of  moral  freedom  is  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.  Of  course  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  mechanical 
demonstration,  but  the  fine  paper  might  have  been  stronger  if  this  question 
had  been  given  precedence  of  the  entire  argument. 

The  chief  difficulty  raised  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution, — the  apparent 
tentativeness  of  the  processes  by  which  it  travels  to  its  goal, — ^is  one  about 
which  Mr.  Bunting  is  silent.  If  all  asserted  for  fact  is  worthy  of  our 
credence,  not  only  does  evolution  travel  to  its  far-off  ends  on  the  feet  of  the 
tortoise  rather  than  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  but  it  is  blind  as  a  mole,  it 
doubles  like  a  hare,  and  it  sleeps  for  as  unconscionable  periods  as  a  polar 
bear.  A  recent  writer  in  one  of  the  monthly  magazines  who  assumed  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  science,  asserts  that  '*  nature  makes  ninety-nine 
shots  to  one  hit.  Variations  occur  which  serve  no  useful  end,  and  finally 
disappear  with  the  individual  in  which  they  are  exhibited."  That  fact,  if 
based  on  generalizations  sufficiently  broad  and  painstaking,  seems  to  suggest 
a  limitation  in  the  unseen  worker  scarcely  consonant  with  our  view  of  the 
perfection  of  God.  It  brings  us  back  to  the  idea  of  a  good-natured  demiurge 
who  cannot  work  so  fast  or  so  well  as  he  would  wish.  Nature  forges  her 
forms,  not  with  one  clean,  precise  Titanic  blow,  but  by  an  infinite 
multipHcity  of  taps,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  misdirected.  The  reason  for 
graded  rather  than  cataclysmic  processes  of  creation  must  be  sought  for,  not 
in  the  person  and  attributes  of  the  Invisible  Creator  Himself,  but  in  the  agents 
He  may  employ  in  His  work,  or  in  the  measure  of  capability  in  those  to 
whom  that  work  is  to  be  an  object-lesson.  Have  we  here  an  anticipation  of  the 
self-limitation  of  Him  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  a  self-limitation  which 
took  final  form  in  the  Incarnation,  or  may  the  Divine  worker  be  bringing 
His  methods  down  to  our  power  of  studying  them?  The  conception  of 
successive  creations  in  nature  certainly  makes  God  nearer  to  us  in  both 
time  and  space  than  the  old,  and  that  may  assist  the  future  education  of  the 
world  in  spiritual  things.    And  then  not  only  are  we  but  learning  the  ABC 
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of  nature,  the  final  chapters  of  the  record  are  unwritten.  The  scientist  who 
asks  immense  periods  for  the  changes  of  the  past  must  allow  for  the 
incalculable  changes  of  future  epochs  before  pronouncing  judgment  on  the 
Divine  work.  With  our  present  materials  it  is  madness  to  dogmatically  deny 
the  teleological  interpretlition  of  nature. 

The  essayist  thinks  that  the  most  serious  discrepancy  between  the  new 
science  and  the  old  faith  is  to  be  encountered  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  religious  history  of  man.  ''  The  Fall  does  not  fit  itself  into  any  theory 
of  evolution."  Less  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  in  touching 
this  part  of  the  problem  if  a  more  conspicuous  place  had  been  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  moral  freedom.  The  mystery  of  the  Fall  is  substantially  one 
with  the  mystery  which  invests  the  place  and  function  of  the  will.  For 
good  and  for  evil  the  will  possesses  a  power  of  practical  creativeness.  If  it 
cannot  bring  "  things  which  are  out  of  things  which  are  not,"  it  can  bring 
maturity  out  of  the  seed,  and  adjust  at  its  own  pleasure  the  scale  of 
operating  motives. 

Perhaps  physical  analogies  cannot  help  to  any  very  great  extent  our 
understanding  of  the  facts  of  morals,  but  is  there  not  a  parallelism  between 
ihe  ever-recurring  phenomena  of  degeneration  in  every  order  of  life  and 
man's  spiritual  backsliding?  Beversion  to  the  life  of  the  animal  when 
evolution  has  brought  man  on  to  a  high  moral  grade  is  no  more  incon- 
•ceivable  than  the  cases  of  atavism  familiar  to  every  student  of  heredity.  If 
races  backslide  in  intelligence  and  civilization,  why  not  in  morals  also? 
Indeed,  science,  in  its  pessimistic  and  unbelieving  fits,  is  ever  ready  to 
urge  this  class  of  facts  upon  our  attention.  It  tells  us  that  the  tendency 
of  evolution  is  not  necessarily  towards  a  goal  of  perfection,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  cherish  tose-coloured  anticipations  of  the  march  of  either 
man  or  his  universe  upon  a  pathway  of  beneficent  progress. 

The  essay  has  been  said  by  some  of  its  more  rigorous  censors  to  msike 
not  only  conscience,  but  Christ's  personality  itself  a  product  of  evolution. 
It  is  assumed  the  writer  has  put  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  is 
logically  bound  to  deny  the  miraculous  conception.  But  that  is  an  unfair 
inference.  Mr.  Bunting  might  very  fairly  reply  if  evolution  has  given  rise 
to  the  curious  function  of  parthenogenesis  in  a  species  of  highly  organized 
insects  why  should  the  same  laws  be  incompetent  to  bring  it  about  in  an 
individual  belonging  to  a  different  species  ? 

In  interpreting  this  reference  to  the  Incarnation  it  is  only  just  that  two 
passages  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  author  speaks  ol  certain  spiritual 
qualities  which  are  produced  gradually  side  by  side  vrith  a  ''growing 
complexity  of  structure  which  is  probably  necessary  for  their  mani- 
festation." Separate  &om  the  mere  mechanism  of  evolution,  there  is 
something  waiting  for  the  perfecting  of  the  earthen  vessel  in  which 
it  may  go  forth  to  its  future  work.  The  illustration,  it  is  presimied,  is 
intended  to  apply  to  the  person  of  Christ  as  well  as  to  the  history 
.of  the  race.     It  is  the  outward  structure  through  which  these  qualities 
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manifest  themselves,  the  preparation  of  which,  the  essayist  if  pressed 
by  a  dire  necessity,  would  be  content  to  trace  back  to  eyolation.  And 
then  the  illustration  of  genius  is  used.  If  it  arises  without  preparatory 
and  graduated  antecedents,  evolution  must  allow  for  it;  and  if  it  allows  for 
the  one  class  of  special  facts,  it  must  allow  for  the  other  likewise.  The 
argument  is  perfectly  sound,  although  a  book  has  been  written  to  show  the 
hereditary  character  of  genius,  which  shows,  perhaps,  the  hereditary 
character  of  something  we  do  not  describe  by  such  an  ambitious  word  as 
''  genius."  If  man  came  from  an  infra-human  type,  there  was  more  genius 
in  the  inventions  which  laid  the  basis  of  civilization  than  in  the  modem 
miracles  of  steam  and  electricity.  The  systematic  botanist  must  find  a 
place  for  the  talipot  palm  which  flowers  once  only  in  seventy  years,  as  well 
as  for  its  allied  species,  and  its  ancestral  types  in  the  geological  age  which 
presumably  flowered  once  a  year,  like  common  plants.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  Christ  is  unique  morally  only  to  the  same  extent  to  which  genius  is 
unique  intellectually,  but  the  scheme  of  science  which  provides  for  the  one 
class  of  facts  must  provide  for  the  other  likewise.  A  better  conception  of 
what  evolution  is  will  probably  make  the  class  of  facts,  hitherto  described  as 
supernatural,  easier  of  credence.  It  seems  to  assure  us  that  unsleeping 
forces  of  creation  are  always  at  work  in  nature,  and  deUvers  us  from  a 
conception  of  the  miraculous,  which  looked  upon  it  as  a  Divine  interposition 
after  a  long  spell  of  absenteeism. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  evolutionist  in  accepting  a  super- 
human Christ,  Mr.  Bunting  reminds  his  readers  that  Christ  was  identified 
with  the  race  at  the  beginning.  His  life  and  its  marvellous  forces  were  the 
upflowering  of  something  that  was  present  in  the  first  pulsations  of  life. 
And  for  such  a  position  the  essayist  can  at  least  claim  the  orthodox  authority 
of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Mr.  Bunting's  introduction 
reminds  us  that  the  new  conception  given  us  of  the  universe  is  dynamical 
rather  than  statical  In  suggesting  that  the  most  extraordinary  issues  of 
human  history  are  provided  for  by  some  method  of  germinal  adjustment  or 
inauguration,  is  not  the  earlier  statement  forgotten  for  a  moment  ?  for  that 
conception  makes  the  universe  statical,  or  at  least,  semi-statical  again. 
A  realm  in  which  the  seed  of  coming  types  is  prepared  beforehand  is  statical 
no  less  than  a  realm  furnished  with  rigid  and  unalterable  types.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  unimportant  whether  we  conceive  of  God  as  putting 
rudimentary  elements  into  the  race  at  the  beginning,  from  which  the 
humanity  of  Christ  issued,  or  as  Himself  invisibly  present  through  all 
preceding  stages  and  manifesting  His  power  in  a  new  method  at  the 
Incarnation.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  all 
the  conditions  of  human  life  to  God,  and  forget  that  if  time  distinctions 
have  no  relation  to  God,  what  He  does  now  He  did  at  the  beginning,  and 
what  He  did  at  the  beginning  He  does  now.  We  assume  vivid  interest  is 
lost  in  what  was  done  long  ago,  and  that  the  present  pushes  out  the  past. 
That  idea  distinctively  belongs  to  the  realm  of  finite  thought  and  experience. 
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and  must  never  betray  us  into  thinking  that  God  is  less  closely  related  to 
works  the  vital  and  organic  beginnings  of  which  were  made  ready  SBons  ago. 
The  form  in  which  the  truth  is  stated,  germinal  or  immanent,  does  not  afifect 
the  essence  of  the  truth  itself,  but  only  concerns  the  facility  with  which  we 
grasp  it.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  think  of  evolution  as  a  vritness  to  the 
immanence  of  the  worker  in  his  works  rather  than  as  the  mechanical 
process  by  which  all  kinds  of  visible  and  invisible  seeds  are  brought  to  their 
fruition. 

^e  fact  that  the  paper  is  made  up  of  tentative  suggestions  should  at 
least  have  prevented  panic.  It  is  quite  possible  we  may  see  a  reaction,  and 
may  not  have  to  reckon  in  the  end  with  some  of  the  extreme  conclusions 
Mr.  Bunting  sketches;  but  it  is  wise  strategy  to  look  at  all  the  revolutionary 
possibilities  that  are  before  us,  and  to  consider  how  the  attack  must  be  met 
should  the  eventuaUty  arise.  In  the  meantime,  religion  has  no  message  for 
the  majority  of  scientific  men  unless  we  speak  the  idioms  of  the  day,  and 
modernize  some  of  our  time-honoured  metaphors.  There  are  towns  where 
all  the  young  and  middle-aged  doctors  are  evolutionists.  In  our  leading 
medical  schools  the  teaching  assimies  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,  and  the  students  are  enthusiastic  and  intrepid  evolutionists.  Are 
we  to  look  upon  these  men  as  reprobates?  For^that  is  the  position  in  which 
the  good  people  exasperated  by  Mr.  Bunting's  concessions  find  themselves. 
Is  there  to  be  no  accommodation  of  Christian  thought  and  speech  to  their 
special  modes  of  education  and  study  ?  To  say  that  they  must  oome  to  us 
and  accept  the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  putting  things,  is  practically  to  say  we 
believe  in  universal  redemption,  that  the  non-Christian  portions  of  the  world 
must  learn  New  Testament  Greek  or  Latin,  and  approach  us  on  those  terms 
before  there  can  be  hope  for  their  evangelization.  In  many  uses  made  of 
evolutionary  teaching  there  is  extreme  peril,  the  high  aim  of  the  essay, 
however,  is  to  rescue  the  subject  out  of  hands  in  which  it  will  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  religion.  But  the  blindness  of  the  Church  constitutes  an 
even  greater  danger  than  the  advocacy  of  evolution  by  men  hostile  to  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  revelation.  Other  Sciences  have  had  to  adjust  themselves 
and  recognize  the  supremacy  of  this  new  idea.  The  late  Mr.  Bagehot  has 
Darwinianized  Political  Economy  for  us,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  haa 
Darwinianized  Sociology,  and  students  of  Language,  Mythology,  and 
Comparative  Eeligion,  even  speak  of  ''  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Is  the 
man  to  be  considered  a  deserter  from  the  faith  who  tries  to  render  the  same 
service  to  theology  and  to  the  minds  alienated  from  its  older  forms  ?  He 
should  surely  have  the  thanks  rather  than  the  animadversion  of  believers  who 
still  venerate  the  Apostle  who  was  "  made  all  things  to  all  men." 
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PBOFESSOB  IVEBACH   ON  ''INSPIRATION  AND    CBITICISMr 

By  Bey.  John  Lovb. 
In  the  article  which  appears  under  his  name  in  the  January  number  of  Thb 
Trineeb,  Professor  Iverach  alleges  that  Inspiration  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  But  the  force  of 
what  he  says — and  this  applies  to  the  whole  article — is  weakened  by  one 
grave  defect.  The  word  ''  inspiration  "  is  continually  used,  and  the  phrase 
*'  doctrine  of  Inspiration/'  but  he  does  not  define  what  he  means  by  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  All  that  Professor  Iverach  affirms  of  the  compatibility 
of  Inspiration  with  certain  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  may  be  true, 
but  we  have  only  his  assertion  for  it.  This  shows  the  importance  of  clear 
definition,  and  that  words  will  be  used  in  vain  so  long  as  there  is  any  obscurity 
as  regards  the  basis  of  argument  or  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terms 
employed.  Especially  is  this  the  more  essential  when  there  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  terms,  one  attaching  one  meaning 
to  them,  and  another,  another. 

We  heartily  endorse  his  statement,  '<  It  is  not  for  us  to  lay  down  in  any 
absolute  manner  what  is  and  what  is  not  consistent  with  Inspiration.  We 
must  set  aside  preconceived  notions,  and,  instead  of  laying  down  conditions, 
content  ourselves  with  learning  humbly  what  the  Scriptures  have  to  teach." 
Consequently,  it  is  with  some  regret  that  we  find  him  soon  and  repeatedly 
transgressing  a  rule  which  he  has  so  wisely  laid  down.  He  does  so  when  he 
says, ''  Inspiration,  then,  is  consistent  with  a  measure  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  text  of  Scripture  really  is  "  ;  and  again,  '*  Inspiration  is  consistent 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  Scripture,  and  is  consistent  with  all  that  the 
Higher  Criticism  can  find  to  be  true  phenomena  of  Scripture.'' 

The  results  attained  by  criticism  in  its  inquiry  into  the  composition  of 
the  sacred  books  are  full  of  significance,  and  are  probably  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger  to  any  but  the  most  limited  view  of  Inspiration,  if  even  that 
be  exempt.  Professor  Iverach  admits,  notwithstanding  such  statements  as 
those  we  have  quoted,  that  there  is  some  peril  in  this  direction,  for  he  says, 
**  If  the  documentary  hypotheses  are  once  admitted,  we  cannot  say  at  once 
how  far  it  may  carry  us."  But  it  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis  that  some  of  the 
books  are  not  the  unity  which  they  were  formerly  held  to  be.  It  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration  that  they  are  composite,  and  few  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  are  holding  out  against  it.  If 
we  consider,  for  example,  the  views  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  which  are  coming  into  prominence,  we  shall  see  at  once  how  they 
must  modify  our  view  of  its  inspiration.  It  is  being  accepted  as  true,  and 
will  be  so  more  largely,  that  Genesis  is  composed  of  a  number  of  documents 
by  various  writers,  which  have  been  pieced  together  by  an  editor,  and  thus 
the  book  has  been  formed.  It  is  asserted  that  not  only  is  this  so,  but  that 
some  of  these  documents,  if  not  all,  have  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
revision  and  expurgation  to  fit  them  to  become  parts  of  the  whole,  and  this 
is  said  by  critics  friendly  to  the  Christian  faith. 
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Farther,  we  have  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  this  method  of  dealing  with 
the  sacred  documents,  but  also  that  the  records  contained  in  them  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  contradictory,  as,  t.e.,  the  double  account  of  the  Creation, 
and  of  the  migration  of  Abram.  It  is  asserted,  moreover,  that  if ''  Oriental 
archaBology"  has  sometimes  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Bible  history,  it  has 
occasionally  done  the  reverse,  and  the  ''  historical ''  chapters  of  Daniel  are 
pointed  out  as  examples  of  "  Jewish  Haggadah."^  Besults  like  these,  and 
others  equally  startling  in  their  nature  and  consequences,  ought  surely  to 
lead  to  serious  consideration  of  what  will  be  their  effect  as  regards  the 
general  esteem  in  which  the  Bible  and  its  teaching  will  in  future  be  held. 
Some  of  the  critics  may  profess  the  highest  reverence  for  th^  documents  with 
which  they  are  dealing,  and  may  not  see  how  the  result  of  their  labours, 
when  developed  and  related  to  the  whole  scheme,  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  supernatural  contents  of  their  faith;  but  other  workers 
possess  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  and  issue 
of  these  investigations.  And  the  consideration  that  these  inquiries  affect 
only  the  Old  Testament  need  not  make  us  indifferent  to  the  issue,  thinking 
that  we  have  the  New  Testament,  with  its  far  higher  view  of  religion,  to  fall 
back  upon  ;  for  the  data  which  affect  injuriously  the  credibility  of  the  Old 
'Testament  will  be  injurious  to  the  New.  The  two  are  organically  xmited. 
Nor  need  we  imagine  that  though  all  these  things  are  proved  to  be  true  of 
the  documents,  that  we  have  still  remaining,  as  Professor  Iverach  says, 
''  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  of  the  Old  Testament  itself."  For  when 
the  human  element  is  seen  to  predominate  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  when, 
in  consequence,  errors  and  imperiections  are  pointed  out  in  it  as  in  other 
productions  purely  human,  will  not  the  view  gather  force  that  both  the  form 
and  the  matter  are  products  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  and  the  Bible 
will  no  longer  occupy  a  unique  position  among  books,  nor  the  Bible  religion 
a  unique  position  among  religions?  Will  the  moral  worth  of  the  book 
survive  its  historical  destruction?  What  will  help  to  bring  this  decadence  of 
the  Bible  within  the  range  of  possibility,  will  be  the  view  of  religion 
which  is  arising  through  the  study  of  comparative  reUgions.  We  learn 
from  this  study  that  it  was  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Eomans  who,  in  a 
purely  human  way — if  we  dare  so  speak  even  of  the  heathen — dealt  most 
successfully  with  religious  problems,  but  the  Indians  and  the  Persians,  i.e., 
the  Buddha  and  Zoroaster,  and  that  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  attained  to  a 
comparatively  pure  monotheism  as  early,  probably,  as  the  days  of  Abraham. 
And,  indeed,  even  now  the  influence  of  the  Persian  religion  on  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  being  insisted  on.  It  is  being  said  that  it  was  to  it 
that  the  later  owed  its  development  in  some  important  respects,  and 
''  immortaUty  "  is  singled  out  as  an  example. 

The  fact  that  the  Bible  claims  to  be  a  special  revelation  from  Grod,  or 
the  claims  of  some  of  the  writers  to  be  divinely  inspired,  will  not  affect,  to 
any  considerable  extent  or  impede  this  result;  for,  as  has  been  pointed 

'  Professor  Sayce  in  the  ExposHory  Times  for  December,  1891. 
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ont    by  an  eminent    authority  on  these  subjects,  the  claim   to    special 

revelation  belongs  to  other  sacred  books  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

Max  Miiller  says,^  "  The  idea  of  revelation,  and  I  mean  more  particularly 

book-revelation,  is    not   a  modem    idea,  nor  is  it  an  idea   peculiar  to 

Christianity.     Though   we    look  for   it    in    vain    in    the    literature    of 

Greece  and  Borne,  we  find  the  literature  of    India  saturated  with  this 

idea  from  beginning  to  end.    In  no  country,  I  believe,  has  the  theory  of 

revelation  been  so  minutely  elaborated  as  in  India.    The  whole  Veda  is  in 

some  way  or  other  the  work  of  the  Deity ;  and  even  those  who  received  the 

revelation,  or  as  they  express  it,  those  who  saw  it,  were  not  supposed  to  be 

ordinary  mortals,  but  beings  raised  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  and 

less  liable  therefore  to  error  in  the  reception  of  revealed  truth."    Critics 

whose  aim  it  is  to  overthrow  the  view  of  special  revelation  as  pertaining  to 

the  Bible  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that  the  claim  has  the  same  validity  in 

all  cases — that  is,  it  has  none,  for  it  rests  on  a  delusion.    What  will  best 

allay  disquietude  and  remove  anxiety  is  certainty  as  to  the  truth  or  untruth 

of  the  recent  critical  methods  and  findings.    That  result  will  not  be  attained 

by  assuring  ourselves  that  all  these  things  which  are  happening  will  make 

no  difference  even  if  they  should  be  found  to  be  true.    But  keeping  in  mind 

the  wide  area  of  the  investigation,  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  various 

questions  that  are  under  consideration  will  require  to  be  taken,  so  as  to 

make  manifest  the  valid  basis  upon  which  the  Bible  rests. 


By   Ebv.  Frank   Ballabd,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.Q.S.,  F.RM.S. 

Prof.  Ball  on  Becent  Spectroscopic  Bebbarch. — ^The  Astronomer- 
Eoyal  for  Ireland  is  well  known  as  at  once  the  ablest  and  most  genial 
popularizer  of  modem  science.  Whilst  ever  abreast  of  latest  facts,  like  the 
late  Mr.  Proctor,  he  is  even  more  interesting  in  his  putting  of  things  so  that 
the  common  people  may  clearly  apprehend.  English  audiences  and 
thoughtful  readers  owe  much  to  the  brave  and  outspoken  persistence  with 
which  the  lamented  Editor  of  Knowledge  sought  to  pour  into  the  lap  of 
ordinary  mortals  some  of  the  treasures  of  recent  science.  Sir  B.  S.  Ball 
has,  however,  more  than  taken  his  place,  and  thousands  of  young  people 
who  recoiled  somewhat  from  Mr.  Proctor's  severities  are  drawn  unconsciously 
into  amateur  astronomy  by  the  kindly  wit  and  homely  illustrations  of  the 
Irish  Professor. 

Thus  simply,  and  yet  with  all  the  finished  care  which  modem  science 
demands  even  of  popularizers,  he  has  acquainted  us  in  last  month's 
Fortnightly  with  some  of  the  marvels  of  recent  spectroscopic  research. 
True,  the  facts  on  which  he  lays  emphasis,  by  way  of  illustration,  are  not 
entirely  new  to  astronomical  readers.    The  ever-enlarging  circle  of  those  who, 

*  C^ipsfrom  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  p.  18* 
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without  posing  as  scientists,  keep  themselves  read  up  in,  say,  such  books  as 
Miss  Gierke's,  will  be  acquainted  both  with  the  spectroscopic  method  of 
measuring  motion  of  approach  or  recession,  and  with  astounding  facts  con- 
cerning so-called  "fixed  stars."  Yet  it  is  a  decided  boon  to  have  these  all 
stated  or  restated  in  easy  lucidity  for  popular  use.  Their  name  is  legion 
who  scarcely  know  what  a  spectroscope  is.  And  a  still  greater  host  remains 
of  busy  folk  who  have  real  sympathy  with  knowledge,  but  lack  opportunity 
to  convince  themselves  that  men  of  science  are  actually  accomplishing  any- 
thing by  means  of  their  not-a-little-vaunted  modem  methods  and  appliances. 

All  such  people  should  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  unassuming 
straightforwardness  of  the  Professor's  statement.  To  lay  dovm  a  general 
principle,  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  which  has  naturally  most  baffled  all 
preceding  astronomy,  that  distance  is  no  object  in  regard  to  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  stars,  is  indeed  a  step  which  may  stagger  those  who  take 
it,  and  bewilder  those  who  do  not.  "  The  results  at  which  we  have  arrived 
are  absolutely  independent  of  the  distance  at  which  the  star  may  happen  to 
be  placed."  Such  an  announcement  is  enough  to  startle  from  their  graves 
both  scientists  and  natural  theologians  of  past  generations. 

The  illustrations  appended,  new  enough  to  the  ordinary  reader,  are 
sufficiently  astounding  to  merit  earnest  attention  from  thoughtful  persons  of 
all  classes.    One  of  the  stars  which  for  us  never  sets  is  Algol.    Even  for 
those  who  do  not  know  the  constellation  of  Perseus,  it  is  always  easy  to  find. 
A  Hue  prolonged  backwards  from  the  two  stars  which  make  the  top  of  the 
seat  of  Cassiopeia  brings  the  eye  almost  to  it,  at  about  the  apparent  distance 
of  Capella.     It  has  through  long  ages  been  known  and  watched.     Its 
depcbrture    &om  the  serene    continuity  with    which    most  stars    twinkle 
procured   its    name    of   the    "  Demon    Star."      Its    strange    brief    period 
of  darkness — sinking  in  a  few  hours  from  the  second  magnitude  to  very  much 
lower,  losing,  in  fact,  three-fifths  of  its  light — is  swiftly  succeeded  by  a  return 
to  brilliancy,  the  whole  cycle  occupying  exactly  2  days  10  hours  48  minutes 
52  seconds.    But  why  and  how  ?    In  vain  did  the  unassisted  eye  watch  its 
vagaries.    No  less  in  vain  have  the  noblest  telescopes  of  modem  times 
scrutinized  the  baffling  point  of  light.     But  now  I    The  spectroscope  comes 
to  our  aid,  and  makes  out  for  us,  both  clearly  and  reliably,  marvels  like 
these :   That  Algol  is  careering  round  an  orbit'  at  a  rate  of  twenty-six  miles 
per  second ;  that  its  size  is  at  least  as  great  as  two  of  our  suns  rolled  into  one ; 
that  its  density  is  only  about  equal  to  that  of  cork ;  that  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  body  which  we  have  never  seen  nor  can  expect  to  see ;  that  the 
two  are  revolving  around  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  Algol  inside,  the 
dark  satellite  outside ;  that  the  speed  of  the  outer  one  is  twice  that  of  Algol ; 
that  the  periodic  diminution  in  Algol's  brilliancy  is  caused  by  its  eclipse, 
relatively  to  us,  through  the  intervention  of  the  dark  satellite ;  that  both 
bodies  are  completely  gaseous ;  that  they  are  only  three  millions  of  miles 
apart.     About  all  these  facts  there  is  less  uncertainty  than  about  the 
mountains  of  the  moon«  I 
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AgalD.  Every  child  knows  where  the  Great  Bear  is  in  the  sky.  And 
most  people  have  tested  their  sight  by  seeking  to  make  out  the  two  stars, 
Mizar  and  Alcor,  which  are  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  relations 
between  these  are  sufficiently  startling.  Their  enormous  actual  distance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  moving  together  in  parallel  directions,  and 
with  similar  velocity,  fills  us  with  awe.  But  tiie  spectroscope  gives  us  further 
information,  such  as  no  telescope  could  possibly  make  out.  Miza/r  itself  is 
really  a  pair  of  stars  close  together,  and  in  rapid  revolution  around  each 
other.  Their  speed  is  about  fifty  miles  per  second,  their  distance  about  150 
millions  of  miles.  We  can  go  further  yet,  and  be  fairly  certain  that  '^  the 
mass  of  the  two  component  stars  which  form  Mizar  is  not  less  than  forty 
times  as  great  as  the  mass  of  our  sun."  How  much  further  still  we  shall  be 
able  to  go,  no  man  can  say.  Photographic  methods  have  reached  their 
advanced  stages  of  perfection  just  in  time  to  afford  to  the  spectroscopist 
exactly  the  help  he  needs.  The  one  clear  fact  appears  to  be  this,  that  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  revelations.  Other  branches  of  science  have 
during  the  nineteenth  century  given  us  a  new  world;  in  the  twentieth 
century  we  are  about  to  be  introduced  to  a  new  universe. 

Words  are  scarcely  needed  to  point  out  the  significance  of  all  this  for  the 
modem  Christian  student  and  theologian.  The  twin  tendencies  of  danger 
both  in  theoretical  and  practical  thought  to  which  Evangelical  Christianity 
is  inevitably  exposed  are  the  leanings  towards  a  geocentric  conception  of  the 
universe  and  hyper-anthropomorphism.  If  these  terms  are  long,  the  realities 
they  represent  are  plain,  and  are  illustrated  in  almost  every  Evangelical 
Church.  From  the  latter  have  sprung  not  so  much  heresies  as — that  which 
has  been  far  more  hurtful  to  true  religion — ^revilings  or  persecutions  on  behalf 
of  orthodoxy,  together  with  conceptions  and  practices  in  the  Church  which 
have  hindered  Christ's  true  kingdom  more  than  all  oppositions  from  without. 
To  the  former  we  must  trace  all  those  misgivings,  fears,  suspicions,  denun- 
ciations with  which  the  main  findings  of  modem  science  have  been  received 
by  so  many  religious  people. 

Without  waiting,  however,  for  further  revelations,  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
say  that  through  present  science  ''  nous  avons  chang^  tout  cela."  Whatever 
becomes  of  our  opinions,  or  even  of  our  religious  experience,  here  are  facts 
which  must  be  faced.  Here  are  things  to  which  all  our  theories  must 
accommodate  themselves.  It  is  unquestionably  not  only  the  duty  but  the 
wisdom  of  all  Christians  of  intelligence  so  to  do.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
repeat  the  somewhat  hackneyed  assurance  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  thought  which  is  honest  enough  to  accept  all  facts  will  be  strong  enough 
also  to  see  that  in  the  new  universe  which  is  opening  out  to  our  awestruck 
gaze  there  is  not  only  an  infinitude  of  space,  but  of  time  at  our  mental 
disposal.  There  is  not  only  room  for  all  the  requirements  of  a  reasonable 
evolution  in  the  past,  such  as  science  claims,  but  in  the  future  there  is 
opportunity  unlimited  for  all  the  holy  developments  which  religion 
postulates. 
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At  present,  amongst  the  most  devoted  believers  no  less — occasionally 
more — than  amongst  the  conventional,  there  is  abmidant  call  for  fresh  lessons 
of  reverence,  humility,  patience,  trust  and  hope,  such  as  cannot  but  issue 
from  the  revelations  of  modem  science.  God  whom  we  worship  here,  withal 
so  easily,  if  He  be  God,  must  rule  in  Algol  and  Mizar,  and  the  stupendous 
processes  of  evolution  at  work  before  our  eyes  across  distances  that  transcend 
all  our  powers  of  apprehension  are  but  the  expressions  of  His  will  whom 
we  call  ''  our  Father."  Everything  that  tends  to  exalt  Him  must  perforce 
go  to  humble  us.  But  it  becomes  all  the  more  the  valid  mission  of 
Christianity  to  show  that  through  such  humility  alone  runs  the  true  path  of 
human  exaltation.  Thus  we  may  hope  it  will  become  more  and  more  plain 
that  the  labours  of  science  and  the  works  of  faith,  although  necessarily 
distinct,  are  so  far  from  being  opposed  as  to  be  actually  and  manifestly 
supplementary. 

Extended  Embryology. — "  Darwinism  in  the  Nursery  "  is  the  title 
^ven  by  its  author  to  a  recent  setting  forth  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  of 
some  remarkable  and  even  startling  facts  concerning  the  powers  and 
tendencies  of  human  infants.  Dr.  Eobinson  enters,  as  he  affirms,  upon  a 
virgin  field  of  scientific  investigation.  All  our  usual  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  sickly  rather  than  to  the  healthy  babe.  Hence  there  has  been  a 
universal  overlooking  of  some  facts  which  are  as  easily  verified  as  they  are 
mftrvellously  significaut,  pointing  very  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that ''  man 
is  descended  from  an  arboreal  quadrumanous  ancestor."  The  position  that 
'<  no  branch  of  science,  not  even  paleontology,  has  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  evolution  theory  as  the  study  of  the  structure  and  progress  of  the  embryo 
up  to  the  time  of  birth,''  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  evidence  for  evolution  which  gives  such  trouble  to  opponents.  And 
truly  no  man  can  gainsay  Dr.  Eobinson  when  he  avers  that  *^  there  seems  no 
reason  why  embryology  should  stop  here."  '  If  the  prenatal  condition  points 
so  definitely  to  ancestral  traits,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  birth  to  make 
the  post-natal  condition  devoid  of  testimony.  It  may  seem  late  in  the 
day  to  be  learning  from  our  babes  the  lesson  of  all  life,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
irony  of  proof  if  it  can  be  shown  that  those  who  spurn  the  new  knowledge 
have  had  its  evidences  daily  before  their  eyes.  The  author's  facts  are,  of 
course,  unimpeachable.  We  all  know  something,  more  or  less,  about  the 
methods  by  which  the  baby  rules  the  house.  Most  mothers  will  probably 
shrink  from  the  suggested  explanations  of  our  scientist ;  but  the  fathers 
will  have  their  work  set  to  find  any  more  true  to  reason  and  probability. 

**  The  shyness  of  very  young  children,  and  their  evident  terror  and 
distress  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger,"  is  traceable  through  the  risks  of  life 
during  paleolithic  savagery  to  a  still  wilder  life,  in  which  increased  danger 
was  met  by  an  intenser  instinct.  Similarly  the  early  age  at  which  children 
fall  naturally  into  the  game  of  **  hide  and  seek,"  and  the  celerity  with  which 
they  notice  and  distinguish  domestic  animals,  are  commented  on.    But  the 
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most  remarkable  fact  and  testimony  is  in  the  infant  grip.  Nnmbers  of 
experiments  have  brought  the  conclusion  that  *'  a  three-weeks-old  baby  can 
(through  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  aa 
compared  with  the  generally  feeble  state  of  the  infantile  muscular  system), 
perform  a  feat  of  strength  that  would  tax  the  powers  of  many  a  healthy 
adult."  This  special  "  gift  of  grip  "  is  of  no  special  use  now.  "  We  must 
look  back  into  the  remote  past  to  account  for  its  initiation  and  subsequent 
confirmation,  and  whatever  views  we  may  hold  as  to  man's  origin,  we  find 
among  the  arboreal  quadrumana,  and  among  these  only,  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  which  not  only  could  the  faculty  have  originated,  but  in  which  the  need 
of  it  was  imperative,  since  its  absence  meant  certain  and  speedy  death." 

Again,  the  apparently  abnormal  development  of  the  head  and  upper 
extremities  of  the  infant,  relatively  to  the  lower,  not  only  before  but  at 
birth,  have  to  be  accounted  for;  so,  too,  the  tendency  to  the  forward 
bending  of  the  thighs,  which  is  not  explained  satisfactorily  by  prenatal 
conditions.  Moreover,  eighty  per  cent,  of  young  children  watched  as  to 
their  natural  position  during  sleep  adopted  precisely  that  of  the  orangs  and 
chimpanzees  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  viz.,  limbs  curled  under  them  with 
one  arm  for  a  pillow. 

To  those  who  share,  with  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  a  total 
indifference  as  to  what  man  has  descended  from  ''  so  long  as  he  has  descended 
far  enough,"  these  suggestions  will  cause  interest  without  alarm.  Believers 
in  theistic  evolution  who  are  content,  with  Mr.  Wallace,  to  recognize  a 
special  Divine  impulse  when  animalhood  emerged  into  manhood,  will  hold 
on  their  course  unmoved,  and  see  no  degradation  in  the  conception  that 
God  should  have  built  up  by  successive  stages  a  house  suited  for  the  human 
consciousness.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  those  who  deride  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis,  and  in  the  name  of  religion  repudiate  all  connection  with  bygone 
anthropoids,  will  say  to  these  facts  and  their  alleged  explaining.  The  former, 
at  all  events,  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  latter  men  of 
faith  must  at  least  be  as  honest  and  thorough  as  men  of  science,  else  it  will 
be  said,  and  that  truly,  that  the  condition  of  faith  is  the  absence  of  reasons. 
There  is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  Master's  question — "  Yea, 
and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?"  Christ's 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear,  in  this  or  in  any  age,  from  that  which  is 
proved  to  be  true. 


Bishop  Ellicott  on  Old  Testament  Cbitigism:  A  Review  of  Christus  Compro- 
bator,  or  the  Testimony  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  (Church  Quarterly  Review) * — 
Different  views  are  held  coneeming  the  bearing  of  certain  critical  questions  on 
theological  belief.    These  questions  may  seem  vitally  to  affect  Christian  truth ;  they 
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may  seem  to  affect  the  methods  of  revelation  by  which  God  teaches  man;  and  to  some 
persons  the  relation  of  religious  systems  to  one  another  largely  depends  on  them. 

After  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  now  familiar  to  Bible  students,  the  reviewer  points  out  that  modem  critical 
theories  are  not  confined  to  enemies  of  Christianity  and  religion.  ''Earnest  and 
learned  Christians  have  adopted  them  with  greater  or  less  fulness."  And  many  are 
cautiously  feeling  their  way  to  the  acceptance  of  them.  Mr.  Gbre  has  endeavoured 
to  help  such  inquirers  by  advocating  that  "  the  modem  development  of  historical 
criticism  is  reaching  results  as  sure,  where  it  is  fairly  used,  as  scientific  inquiry,"  and 
also  that  **  the  Christian  faith  does  not  require  belief  in  the  historical  character  of  the 
early  parts  of  Genesis,  or  the  story  of  Jonah,  in  the  utterance  by  Moses  of  the  law 
*  put  dramatically  into  his  mouth  *  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  or  in  a  particular 
view  of  the  authorship  of  any  of  the  Psabns."  Such  matters  Mr.  Gore  declares  should 
be  regarded  as  open  questions  for  those  who  desire  to  be  loyal  to  our  Lord  and  the 
Faith  of  the  Church. 

There  is  evident  need  of  a  full  and  careful  investigation  of  what  the  idea  of 
inspiiation  and  the  authority  of  Christ  really  require.  Sweeping  statements  are 
dangerous.  And  there  is  further  need  of  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
definitely  Christian  point  of  view.  "  It  may  make  all  the  difference  in  a  study  of  this 
kind  whether  we  begin  with  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  and  supernatural,  or  without  it. 
The  thing  to  guard  against  in  the  work  of  foreign  critics  is  their  bias  against  the 
supernatural." 

Dr.  Ellicott  made  this  subject — ^the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament — the  topic  of 
his  1890  charge.  He  states  carefully  the  "  traditional  '*  view,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
may  be  rightly  held.  The  sacred  writers  certainly  used  existing  documents.  Genesis 
is  a  compilation ;  Exodus  and  Leviticus  were  written  under  the  direction  of  Moses  ; 
Numbers  was  compiled  from  contemporary  records  and  documentary  annals,  with 
oversight  of  Moses ;  Deuteronomy  is  a  collection  of  the  legislator's  closing  addresses, 
possibly  arranged  by  Joshua;  Joshua  is  a  compilation  from  Joshua's  personal 
narratives  and  from  public  records ;  Judges  is  made  up  from  contemporary  records  and 
family  memorials ;  Samuel  and  Kings  are  compilations  of  the  same  kind ;  Jeremiah 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  such  collectors ;  Chronicles  was  probably  made  up  by 
Ezra ;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contain  personal  narrative  and  official  document.  The 
prophetical  books  were  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  are  specified,  and  are 
mainly  predictive.  Dr.  Ellicott  adds,  *'  The  historical  books,  as  we  now  have  them, 
bear  plain  and  unmistakable  marks  of  the  work  having  passed  through  the  hands, 
not  only  of  the  early  compiler  or  compilers,  but  of  later  editors  and  revisers — 
nimierous  notes,  curchseological  and  explanatory,  some  obviously  of  an  early  and 
some  of  a  late  date,  being  found  in  all  the  books,  but  particularly  in  the  more 
ancient.** 

This  view  coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  late. Dr.  Edersheim;  and  it 
would  be  very  satisfactory  if  we  could  rest  with  this,  and  re-study  the  Old  Testament 
on  these  lines.  But  Dr.  Ellicott  sharply  contrasts  the  Analytical  Theory,  for  which 
acceptance  is  now  asked.  He  states  it  thus :  *<  (1)  The  Old  Testament  did  not  assume 
its  present  form  till  a  somewhat  late  date  in  the  period  of  the  Exile.  (2)  The  later 
historical  books,  especiaUy  Chronicles,  disclose  methods  of  constructing  history  which 
justify  the  limited  estimate  which  has  been  formed  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
earlier  books.  (8)  Critical  investigation,  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua  ....  discloses  at  least  three  strata  of  narrative  and  legislative  details,  of 
different  dates  and  distinctive  peculiarities,  which,  after  having  l^een  revised  and 
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re-edited  possibly  several  times,  have  at  last  been  not  unskilfully  combined  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  now  come  down  to  us*  (4)  The  three  strata  to  be  particularly 
recognized  are :  (a)  a  History  Book — ^itself  composite  •  •  •  •  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  early  kings  and  prophets;  (&)-  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  compiled  in  the 
days  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah  by  some  unknown  writer ;  (c)  a  document,  in  its  earliest 
state  of  perhaps  the  same  date  as  (a),  historical  only  in  form  •  •  •  «  which,  after 
having  been  carefully  revised,  became  expanded  in  the  time  of  the  Exile  into  what 
is  oaUed  the  Priestly  Code,  its  basis  being  Leviticus  and  allied  portions  of  Exodus 
and  Numbers.  (5)  The  three  Codes  of  Law  found  in  the  Pentateuch  conform  to  and 
corroborate  this  analysis.  (6)  In  the  present  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
we  have  remodelled  history,  and  a  re-painting  of  the  original  picture  on  a  generally 
uniform  principle,  and  with  some  reference  to  Deuteronomy — ^the  accretions  and 
corruptions  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  being  numerous  .  .  «  .  and  the  revision  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  being  also  very  unrestricted,  though  closer  to  the  facts  than  in  Judges 
or  Samuel.     (7)  The  prophets  used  history  as  a  vehicle  for  their  own  ideas." 

Dr.  EUicott  considers  the  relative  probability  of  these  views,  and  finds  three 
fundamental  dififerences  between  them.  (1)  The  traditional  view  presupposes  the 
supernatural  and  miraculous ;  the  analytical  assumes  from  the  very  first  a  naturalistic 
basis.  (2)  The  views  differ  in  the  general  character  they  present  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  history.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  the  character  of  the  history  is 
perfectly  natural  and  simple.  It  begins  with  the  pre-historic,  and  through  the  family 
history  passes  into  the  national.  In  the  analytical  view  the  simplicity  entirely 
disappears ;  we  no  longer  have  to  do  with  the  unfolding  story  of  a  nation,  but  only 
with  the  efforts  of  a  priestly  party.  (8)  The  purpose  and  design  differ.  '*  Under  the 
traditional  view  the  whole  object  of  the  narrative  is  to  set  forth  the  history  of  the 
Covenant  people,  and  God's  dealings  with  the  nation  from  which,  according  to  the 
fiesh,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  come.  Under  the  analytical  view  all  this 
becomes  subordinated  to  the  one  dominant  principle  of  estabhshing  the  priestly  codci 
and  consolidating  priestly  authority." 

Dr.  Ellicott  deals  with  some  of  the  leading  objections  to  the  rectified  traditional 
view.  The  minute  details  of  the  ceremonial  laws  he  thinks  were  illustrations  of  the 
wide  ethical  bearing  to  which  the  primary  commandments  were  to  be  understood  to 
extend ;  but  they  may  be  later  revisions.  The  absence  of  references  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Mosaic  law  from  Joshua  to  the  early  Kings  is  explained  by  the  **  sharply 
defined  local  separations  "  of  the  tribes  newly  settled  in  Canaan.  To  the  objection 
that  the  history  is  **  honeycombed  with  anachronisms,  contradictions,  repetitions, 
and  inconsistencies,"  the  reply  is  twofold.  They  are  far  fewer  than  is  usually 
assumed ;  and  they  are  suf&ciently  explained  by  the  fact  of  successive  re-editing. 

Dr.  Ellicott  thinks  that  more  serious  dif&culties  lie  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
analytical  view.  Especially  he  points  out  that  by  it  the  period  of  the  Exile  is  too 
heavily  weighted ;  and  that  the  work  of  Moses,  if  so  limited  as  it  is  by  this  view, 
could  not  have  given  him,  his  fame.  Of  course  Dr.  Ellicott  scorns  the  idea  of 
deliberate  falsification  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  sacred  writers ;  but  such  falsifica* 
tion  is  involved  in  the  advanced  anal3rtical  theory^ 

The  larger  part  of  Dr.  Ellicott's  book  deals  with  the  bearing  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  on  Old  Testament  criticism,  but  this  the  reviewer  does  not  deal  with. 
Some  of  the  closing  words  are  of  special  value.  "  An  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  writing  the  history  of  the  past  or  present  we  can  understand ;  we  can  realize  an 
inspiration  by  which  the  working  out  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  foreseen  in  the 
future ;  we  can  believe  in  an  inspiration  of  reminiscence,  and  an  inspiration  of  selec- 
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tion;  but  an  inspiration  of  the  idealizing  of  history,  or,  in  simpler  language,  of 
re-painting  history,  must  be  pronounced  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
Christian  minds,  incredible  and  inconceivable.*' 

Anthropomobphism  in  PRA.YEB.  By  Ven.  G.  R.  Wynne,  D.D.  (Clergynum'a 
Magazine). — Br.  Wynne  notices  the  union  of  the  actual  and  mystical  in  art.  In 
Dcuite  Rossetti*s  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Virgin  is  sitting  beside  her  tapestry 
frame  with  only  the  far-off  look  of  wonder  in  her  eyes,  but  the  Archangel  Gabriel  and 
the  Holy  Dove  have  the  nimbus  round  each  head.  He  remarks  tliat  a  photograph 
would  have  shoT^n  Mary's  figure,  attitude,  and  look,  and  nothing  else.  Would  the 
photograph  have  given  us  all  that  was  there  ?  The  symbolism  of  the  painter  may  be 
truer  to  the  whole  circle  of  facts.  This  suggests  the  reality  of  those  spiritual  things 
which  are  only  anthropomorphically  apprehended  by  our  present  faculties. 

Childhood  finds  no  difficulty  in  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of,  or  addresses  to, 
the  Divine  Being.  But  there  is  a  stage  in  mental  development  when  reason  rebels 
against  the  childlike  simplicity  of  our  estrly  impressions  and  practices.  As  children, 
the  question  did  not  suggest  itself  whether  our  literal  conceptions  were  objective 
realities,  or  only  the  necessary  clothing  for  our  thoughts  of  unspeakable  truths.  But 
presently  this  question  presses  even  painfully  on  our  attention,  and  we  discover  that, 
though  we  are  rapidly  losing  our  standpoint,  we  have  nothing  to  put  in  its  place. 
There  are  not  with  us  thoughts  capable  of  accurately  representing  Divine  things^ 
much  less  words  capable  of  expressing  them  clearly.  "  One  thing  after  another  which 
had  formerly  been  held  unquestioningly,  presented  itself  to  us  as  only  held  anthropo- 
morphically, and  we  felt  we  were  being  driven  out  of  our  faith  by  these  discoveries." 
There  sure,  how'ever,  degrees  of  anthropomorphism,  and  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  ignorant  and  reflective  anthropomorphism.  (1)  There  is  a  vigorous  anthro- 
pomorphism like  that  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  It  may  have  seemed  to  the 
earliest  IsraeHtes  to  describe  simple  fact,  but  later  ages  accept  it  only  as  affording  a 
series  of  figures  of  speech.  (2)  There  is  a  great  difference  between  that  which 
supposes  the  symbolic  to  be  t]ie  actual,  and  that  which  uses  the  symbolic  consciously 
as  the  only  possible  vehicle  for  the  most  of  mankind  of  real  thought  of  God.  The 
peril  of  the  time  when  the  «  falseness  "  of  anthropomorphic  language  is  discovered,  is 
Idiat  of  letting  go  the  thing  symbolized  when  the  symbol  is  seen  to  be  only  a  symbol. 
Anthropomorphic  presentations  of  Divine  things  are  but  figures  of  speech,  neverthe- 
less, by  them  actual  facts  are  presented  to  the  mind.  For  practical  purposes  w^e 
must  speak  of  unseen  and  spiritual  things  in  this  way.  ''Once  we  have  taught 
ourselves  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  to  hold  that,  if  we  do  not  think  and  speak  of 
G^d  ihtLS,  we  cannot  think  or  speak  of  Him  at  aU,  at  least,  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
we  can  with  calmness  continue  to  use  such  language  both  in  description  and  in 
prayer." 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  question  without  reference  to  the  Incarnation. 
In  it  anthropomorphism  became  an  actual  ^act.  The  possibility  of  the  Divine 
attributes  being  expressed  in  the  shape  of  human  feelings  and  will  was  there 
demonstrated.  If  we  keep  a  watch  over  our  anthropomorphism,  so  as  to  guard 
ourselves  and  our  children  from  confounding  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized ;  if 
qnce  we  carry  in  our  minds  the  two  facts,  (1)  that  the  spiritual  can  only  be  presented 
to  us  in  terms  drawn  from  visible  things,  but  that  (2)  the  mind  must  never  allow 
itself  to  rest  idly  in  the  use  of  figures,  but  must  make  hmnble  attempts  to  pierce 
through  the  figures  so  far  as  it  can,  we  are  safe. 

It  may  seem  to  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  devotional  thought  and  worship  we 
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must  use  anthropomorphic  language ;  but  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  prayera 
of  the  Prayer-book,  which  are  whoUy  free  from  sentimentalism  and  superstition,  bui 
are  steeped  in  anthropomorphism — for  instance,  '*  0  Qod,  make  speed  to  save  us  " ; 
"  "Who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold,"  &c.,  &o.  The  truth  is  that  our  whole  speech 
partakes  of  this  character,  and  we  need  not  be  troubled  that  it  should  be  found  in  our 
religious  worship  and  prayer. 

The  Problem  of  Isaiah.  By  J.  D.  T.  {Prirmtive  Methodist  Qtux/rterly  Beview). — 
It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  this  problem  is  being  discussed  by  all  sectiona 
of  the  Christian  community,  and,  it  must  be  added,  with  a  growing  disposition  to 
favour  the  modem  critical  view.  This  writer  presents  a  very  clear  comparison 
between  the  older  and  newer  views,  and  gives  a  very  suggestive  outline  of  the 
contents  of  Isaiah  from  the  modem  standpoint. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  critical  problem  of  Isaiah.  Koppe 
first  suggested  doubts  concerning  the  fiftieth  chapter.  Doderlein  and  Eichhom 
extended  the  new-bom  doubt  to  the  second  part  as  a  whole.  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and 
Ewald  raised  the  criticism  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  What  is  clear  to  the  simplest 
reader  is  that  in  passing  from  chap,  xzxix.  to  chap,  xl.,  he  enters  on  a  new  region. 
He  seems  suddenly  to  awake  to  find  the  world  coQiplet^y  changed.  He  has  been 
transported  from  the  eighth  century  p.c.  into  the  sixth,  and  from  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon.  A  new  scenery,  unaccustomed  manners,  a  strange  civilization  are  about 
him.  He,  and  a  new  generation  of  Jews,  are  all  in  Babylon.  Jerusalem  is  far  away,, 
ruined  and  deserted.  **  Those  whom  the  prophet  addresses,  and  whom  he  addressea 
in  person,  are  not  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  contemporaries  of  A]iaz  and  Hezekiah,  or 
even  of  Manasseh ;  they  are  the  exiles  in  Babylonia."  Exiles  indeed,  but  with  a 
dawning  prospect  of  deliverance.  The  prophet  passionately  points  his  compatriots  to- 
the  rosy  flush  of  hope  on  the  far  horizon.  In  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  there  are  no 
such  social  and  political  questions  as  constitute  the  charm  and  significance  of  the 
earlier  part.  The  second  part  deals  with  a  people  wholly  in  exile,  and  partly  in 
servitude,  with  no  ci\'ic  life  and  few  social  responsibilities.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  the  marked  differences  between  the  two  portions  of  this  book  ? 
;  Tckke  first  the  older  form  of  explanation.  We  must  suppose  a  kind  of  transference 
of  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  the  real  Isaiah,  out  of  and  away  from  his  own  times^ 
into  the  circumstances  and  events  of  a  distant  coxmtry,  ajid  aji  age  later  than  his  own 
by,  at  IcGbst,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  this  transference  is  to  be  regarded  as 
so  sustained  that  Isaiah  not  simply  dipped  into  the  future,  but  dwelt  in  it,  and  saw,  not 
only  as  it  would  be,  but  as  it  actually  was — ^the  wonder  of  the  national  deliverance.  In 
a  prolonged  ecstasy — a  literal  sta/nM%g  outside  himself  wnd  his  own  times — ^he  saw 
and  spoke. 

The  later  view  of  these  twenty-seven  chapters  is,  that  the  author  of*  them  actually 
lived  in  the  period  which  he  thus  describes,  and  is  not  merely  Isaiah  immersed  in 
spirit  in  the  future.  He  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  times,  looking 
backward  from  that  standpoint,  but  never  forward  from  the  pre-Exilian  position. 
But  whoever  he  was,  he  had  steeped  himself  in  the  spirit,  and  even  reproduced  the 
style,  of  the  first  Isaiah.  These  chapters  were  written  jsomewhere  between  the  date 
of  Cyrus's  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history,  555  B.C.,  and  his  capture  of 
Babylon  in  688.  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  of  Cambridge,  afi&rms  that  the  newer  view  ia 
*'  among  the  best  scholars  now  scarcely  disputed,  and  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  the 
sphere  of  Biblical  controversy."  Prof.  Banks,  of  Headingley,  says,  "  It  is  diflScult  to 
see  how  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view  can  be  met." 
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A  sort  of  compromise  has  been  suggested  by  IQosteniiaim  and  Bredenkamp,  who 
suppose  a  kernel  of  oracles  of  the  real  Isaiah  freely  reproduced  and  enlarged  by  an 
author  of  Isaiah's  school  liying  in  the  "RTilia-n  period.  But  the  compromise  has 
gained  little  acceptance*  The  question  is  so  compHcated  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  critics  to  agree  among  themselves.  At  present  it  is  in  the  stage  of  free 
inquiry.  The  truth  is  only  to  be  won  by  long  and  tedious  striving, 
c.  On  which  side  may  we  venture  to  say  the  balance  of  the  evidence  at  present  lies  ? 
Por  the  theory  of  prophetic  transference  there  is  no  support  either  in  the  book  itself 
or  in  the  general  analogy  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  By  implication,  the  ministry 
of  the  true  Isaiah  is  limited  to  the  reigns  of  *'  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiali, 
Zings  of  Judah."  Then  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  Hebrew  *'  prophecy  "  is  its  practical 
and  present-day  aspect.  From  his  remotest  excursions  into  the  forward  time,  the 
prophet  ever  returns  with  lessons  for  contemporary  life.  He  was  more  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  than  a  prognosticator.  ''It  is  difficult  to  see  what  practical  purpose 
such  a  riddle  as  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters,  read  as  a  vision  of  the  far-off  future, 
could  have  served  in  the  case  of  Isaiah's  contemporaries.  It  is  argued  that  portions 
of  these  chapters  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  in  Isaiah's  name.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  Christ  quoted  from  these  chapters,  and  New  Testament  writers  dealt  with 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  was.  No  doubt  this  older  view  is  venerable ;  but  exact  know- 
ledge will  not  be  hindered  by  any  such  plea.  Even  long-received  notions  are  now 
required  to  produce  their  credentials." 

For  the  newer  view,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  is  more  natural ;  and  it ''  works," 
it  justifies  itself  by  its  results.  We  now  see  these  chapters  to  have  been  a  living 
message  to  living  men.  Agaiast  this  newer  view  it  is  urged  that  a  Babylonian  stand- 
povnt  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  Babylonian  residence,  or  a  prophecy  about  Tyre 
would  involve  a  Tyrian  residence.  The  answer  is  easy.  The  prophet  deals  with  the 
Tyre  of  his  own  day,  and  if  Isaiah  wrote  the  last  part  of  the  book,  he  deals  with 
Babylon,  and  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  it,  one  htmdred  and  fifty  years  after  his 
own  day.  Similarities  of  style  and  language  between  the  two  parts  are  insisted  on ; 
but  differences  of  style  and  language  are  equally  manifest. 

How  came  such  a  man  as  the  writer  of  these  chapters  to  leave  no  name  behind 
him  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  know  the  authorship  of  few  Bible  books ; 
and  for  some  unknown  reason  this  man  desired  to  hide  his  personality  behind  that  of 
his  master. 

There  are  other  minor  problems  started  by  the  disintegrating  criticism  of  late 
years.  It  may  be  that  both  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  the  book  are  composite. 
The  following  outline  of  contents,  given  by  this  writer,  will  be  found  suggestive  to 
students  and  expository  preachers  :— 

A.  First  Main  Portion,  chap.  i.-xxxix.  I.  Introduction  to  the  whole,  evidently  referring 
to  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  (chap.  L).  II.  The  Uzziah ,  and  Jotham  group  of  prophedee, 
rounded  off  by  the  story  of  the  prophet's  call  (chap.  iL-vi.).  III.  The  Ahaz  group  of  pro- 
phecies (chap,  vii-xii).  lY.  Oracles  against  foreign  nations,  of  various  dates  (chap.  xiii.-xxiii). 
y.  A  collection  of  later  apocalyptic  visions.  Ideal  descriptions  of  some  great  Day  of 
Judgment,  completing  the  woes  on  the  foreign  nations,  and  too  general  to  be  interpreted  on 
any  definite  historical  basis  (chap,  xxiv.-xxvii).  YI.  The  Hezekiah  group  of  prophecies,  with 
excerpts  from  the  national  annals,  and  cut  in  two  by  the  Exilian  chapters  (xxxiv.,  xxxv.) — ^the 
earliest  notes  of  the  sublime  strain  of  the  second  main  part  (chap,  xxviii-xxxix.). 

B.  Second  Main  Part  (appropriately  introduced  by  the  reference  to  Babylon  in  chap.  tttIt. 
tf,  7).  I.  Preparation  for  deliverance  (chap.  xL-xlviii.).  II.  God's  spiritual  work  on  Israel, 
including  the  rSle  of  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah  "  (chap.  xlix.-lvii.).  III.  Deliverance  imminent. 
The  true  Church  of  the  future  depicted  (chap.  IviiL-lxvi.).    The  ending  of  Divisions  I.  and  IL 
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is  clearly  indicated  by  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  unto  the  wicked  "  (see 
chap,  xlviii.  22,  and  lyiL  21).  The  true  unity  of  Isaiah  must  be  regarded  as  a  work  of 
editorial  enterprise. 

Canon  Dbxyer  on  the  Book  of  the  Law.  By  Pbinoipaii  Caye,  D.D. 
(Gontemporary  Beview). — ^This  is  a  criticism  of  one  portion  of  Dr.  Driver's  Intro" 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  treats  of  the  Hexateuoh,  which  Principal  Gave 
has  made  a  special  stady.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  attacks  the  position  of 
the  school  to  which  Dr.  Driver  belongs,  and  fails  duly  to  recognize  the  modifications 
and  qualifications  on  which  Dr.  Driver  insists.  After  commending  the  religiousness 
of  tone,  the  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  the  candour  of  Dr.  Driver's  work,  and  pointing 
out  the  valuable  material  for  students  in  "  the  lists  of  phrases  peculiar  to  the  several 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  tables  of  comparison  of  the  laws  of  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Leviticus,  the  chronological  tables,  the  tabular  representations  of 
the  constituent  portions  of  books  assigned  to  different  writers,  and  the  analysis  of 
^he  contents  of  the  several  books,"  Principal  Gave  confines  his  attention  to  Dr. 
Driver's  hypothesis  upon  the  origin  of  the  Books  of  the  Law  (including  Genesis). 

He  states  that  two  rival  theories  occupy  the  field  in  EQgher  Criticism,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  these  sharply  defined,  though  each  may  be  held  with  such  modifications 
as  to  bring  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  into  harmony  with  the  other.  Dr.  Cave  calls 
them  the  Journal  Theory  and  the  Evolutionary  Theory,  but  Dr.  Driver  does  not 
approve  of  the  term  Evolutionary.  The  point  of  importance  in  the  Journal  Theory 
is  this — "  The  homogeneity  of  the  Books  of  the  Law  is  dne  to  their  eont&mporcmeoiM' 
nes8  with  the  events  described^  "  The  Evolutionary  Theory  affirms  that  the  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch  do  not  all  date  from  the  age  of  Moses."  It  does  not  readily  appear 
why  these  two  positions  should  be  treated  as  necessarily  antagonistic. 

Dr.  Cave  places  the  two  theories  side  by  side,  stating  each  in  his  own  way. 
According  to  the  Evolution  or  Development  Theory,  there  are  in  the  Pentateuch 
three  strata  of  laws :  viz.,  (1)  The  Prophetic  Code ;  Exod.  xx.-xxiii.,  and  the  repeti- 
tion in  xxxiv.  17-20.  (2)  The  Priests'  Code ;  contained  in  the  rest  of  Exodus,  in 
Iieviticus,  and  in  Nmnbers.  (3)  The  Deuteronomio  Code ;  contained  m  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  These  strata  so  differ  in  style  and  contents,  as  to  belong  to  very 
different  authors  and  very  different  ages* 

According  to  the  Journal  Theory,  these  strata  are  recognized,  but  are  affirmed  to 
belong  to  the  Mosaic  age,  save  as  the  Books  were  subjected  to  conservative  revision. 
The  first  stratum  was  given  three  months  after  the  Exodus,  as  the  general  conditions 
of  the  covenant-relation.  The  second  stratum  was  the  permanent  code  of  the 
theocratic  rule  in  the  wilderness.  The  third  stratum  was  a  popular  presentation  of 
this  theocratic  law  made  forty  years  after,  and  immediately  prior  to  the  entrance 
into  Canaan.  Deuteronomy  in  some  sense  adapts  the  laws  to  the  passage  from 
nomad  to  settled  life. 

Dr.  Driver's  objections  to  the  Journal  Theory  are — (1)  It  cannot  explsun  the 
variations  in  phraseology  incompatible  with  the  theory;  (2)  or  the  variations  in 
contents,  also  incompatible  with  the  theory ;  (8)  or  the  variations  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  from  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  its  harmonies  with  the 
Pentateuch.  Dr.  Cave  examines  these  objections.  Dr.  Driver's  contention  is,  that 
there  are  variations  in  style,  phrase,  and  vocabulary  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Nmnbers,  quite  as  conspicuous  as  in  Genesis.  If  such  variations  imply  a  composite 
origin  of  Genesis,  they  imply  equally  the  composite  origin  of  the  other  books.  And 
these  variations  are  found  not  only  when  the  narrative  is  compared  with  the  legal 
portions,  but  when  the  narrative  portions  are  compared  with  the  narrative.    Dr« 
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"Cave  replies  that  this  may  argue  a  variety  of  authors,  but  not  necessarily  a  variety 
of  authors  of  very  diff&rent  dates.  He  asserts  that  '^  critics  of  all  schools  are  agreed, 
that  linguistic  evidence  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  show  different '  authors  in  these 
books,  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  events  they  describe,  by  centwries  ?  " 
Moreover,  the  Journal  Theory  allows  that  Moses  may  have  employed  secretaries ; 
its  chief  point  being  the  *'  contemporaneousness  of  the  record  with  the  events." 
Dr.  Cave  examines  the  list  of  variations  given,  and  firmly  asserts  that  he  can  find 
nothing  answering  to  the  variations  on  which  this  view  of  the  composite  character  of 
"Genesis  is  based. 

Dr.  Cave  then  deals  with  the  argument  from  the  contents  of  the  books.  Dr. 
Driver  takes  three  positions — (1)  The  Levitical  Code  (see  above  Priests'  Code)  belongs 
to  a  widely  different  age  from  the  Law  of  the  Covenant  (see  above  Prophetical  Code). 
(2)  The  Law  of  the  Covenant,  and  not  the  Levitical  Law,  is  the  basis  of  Deuteronomy. 
For  there  are  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Levitical  Code  unknown  to  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy.  Examining  carefully  the  instances  given  as  proof  of  this  position,  Dr* 
Cave  comes  to  the  following  conclusions :  '*  The  Deuteronomic  Code  expands  the  Law 
of  the  Covenant,  but  it  also  expands  the  Levitical  Law.  If  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  Levitical  Law  not  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy,  these  are  the  parts  which  refer  to 
the  erection  and  cultus  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  were  addressed  to  a  class,  whether  of 
artificers  or  ministrants,  and  were  not  of  special  interest  to  the  whole  people.  Where 
the  Deuteronomic  Code  differs  from  the  Levitical,  itself  an  expansion  of  the  Law  of 
the  Covenant,  the  differences  are  explicable  on  two  principles — either  by  the  prospec- 
tive change  of  circmnstances  frotn  the  nomad  to  the  siBttled  life,  or  by  a  relaxation  of 
severity  possible  after  some  years'  experience  of  the  harder  law.  Where  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  has  laws  which  are  without  parallels,  either  in  the  Law  of  the 
Covenant  or  in  the  Levitical  Code,  these  laws  are  wholly  explicable  by  the  change  of 
circumstances  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  departing  legislator  to  forecast  and  to 
provide  for."  Dr.  Cave  elaborates  one  illustrative  case :  the  requiremient,  during  the 
wilderness-time,  that  all  animals  should  be  killed  at  the  tabernacle,  and  the  relaxa- 
tion of  this  law  when  the  people  were  scattered  in  Canaan. 

Dr.  Driver's  third  position  is — ^Deuteronomy  belongs  to  the  age  of  Manasseh. 
This  Dr.  Cave  restates  with  a  running  criticism,  which  is  a  doubtfully  wise  method, 
as  the  effort  to  be  sharp  is  a  temptation  to  be  unfair.  Dr.  Driver  supports  his 
position  by  showing  that  the  differences  between  Deuteronomy  and  Exodus  xx.-xxiii. 
imply  a  changed  social  condition  of  the  people,  that  the  law  of  the  kingdom  is 
coloured  by  reminiscences  of  the  Solomonic  age,  that  the  forms  of  idolatry  alluded  to 
seem  to  point  to  the  middle  period  of  the  monarchy,  the  language  and  style  suits  the 
age  of  Jeremiah,  &c. 

According  to  Dr.  Driver,  the  Levitical  Law  is  later  than  the  Deuteronomic. 
Dr.  Cave  replies  that  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  books  account  for  all  that 
Dr.  Driver  urges.  Leviticus  is  a  code.  Deuteronomy  is  a  sermon.  Dr.  Driver 
suggests  that  Leviticus  may  be  later  than  Ezekiel,  later  even  than  the  Exile.  His 
idea  being  that  the  older  Mosaic  system  was  elaborated  at  that  late  date,  and  the  system 
so  elaborated  is  what  we  now  have.  Dr.  Cave  replies  that  the  known  books  of  the  post- 
Exilic  period,  such  as  the  Maccabees,  in  no  way  suggest  such  elaboration,  as  a  require- 
ment or  as  an  existing  fact.  As  to  Joshua,  Dr.  Cave  also  finds  the  standpoint  and 
style  like  the  Pentateuch,  and  unlike  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  but  he  asks  for 
evidence  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  Mosaic,  and  that  Joshua  is  not  post-Mosaic  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  allowing  in  both  cases  for  a  subsequent  conservative 
revision.    Dr.  Cave  concludes  by  suggesting  that  the  example  of  WeUhausen  should 
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be  followed  for  a  while,  and  attention  be  concentrated,  not  upon  minutiffi  of  language, 
but  upon  the  relations  and  age  of  the  three  Pentateuchal  Codes,  viz.,  the  Law  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Levitical  Code,  and  the  Deuteronomic  Code. 

Principal  Cave  on  the  Hexateuch.  By  Dr.  Driver  {Contemporary  Beview), — 
While  greatly  preferring  constructive  work,  Dr.  Driver  thinks  Principal  Cave's  article 
requires  an  answer  and  explanation  from  him.  He  deals,  however,  with  only  a 
portion  of  that  article,  and  reaffirms,  and  fully  illustrates,  his  position  that  *'  Whatever 
grounds  exist  (in  Principal  Cave's  judgment)  for  believing  in  the  composite  structure 
of  Genesis,  grounds  of  equal  cogency  exist  for  believing  in  the  composite  structure  of 
the  books  from  Exodus  to  Joshua."  After  following  Dr.  Cave's  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  composite  origin  of  Genesis,  which  all  belong  to  literary  linage,  Dr.  Driver 
finds  it  an  easy  task  to  present  answering  instances  to  each  peculiarity  in  the  later 
books.  But  he  carefully  remarks  that  '*  neither  these  nor  other  literary  usages  would 
be  evidence  of  the  compilatory  structure  of  the  books  in  which  they  occur,  provided 
they  occmred  in  them  indiscriminately ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  found 
aggregated  in  particular  sections,  to  which,  in  consequence,  they  impart  a  character, 
or  colouring,  so  distinct  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  sections  as  only  to  be 
explicable  by  the  supposition  of  different  authorship."  It  is  this  feature  which 
Dr.  Cave  does  not  seem  to  have  adequately  appraised.  Dr.  Driver  shows  that 
Dr.  Cave  has  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma.  Either  he  must  go  back  and  abandon  the 
composite  origin  of  Genesis,  or  he  must  go  forward  and  accept  the  composite  origin 
of  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch,  which  he  has  not  less  strenuously  denied ;  for  his  own 
arguments  in  relation  to  Genesis  can  be  effectively  used  against  l^im  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Hexateuch. 

Dr.  Driver  reasonably  complains  that  Dr.  Cave  has  not  ntiastered  what  he  has 
written.  Dr.  Cave  represents  Dr.  Driver  as  cautiously  saying  that  the  Levitical  Code 
is  later  than  Ezekiel,  and  than  the  Exile ;  but  this  is  an  imperfect  representation  of 
Dr.  Driver's  views,  and  omits  all  recognition  of  his  most  careful  qualifications.  As 
this  brings  to  view  the  conservative  element  in  Dr.  Driver's  valuable  work,  we  give 
his  quotation  from  the  book  which  Dr.  Cave  somewhat  imperfectly  apprehends. 

Dr.  Driver  wrote  thus :  '*  These  arguments  sure  cogent,  and  combine  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  completed  Priests'  Code  is  the  work  of  the  age  subsequent  to 
Ezekiel.  When,  however  this  is  said,  it  is  very  far  from  being  implied  that  all  the 
institutions  of  the  (Priests'  Code)  are  the  creation  of  this  age.  The  contradiction  of 
the  pre -Exilic  literature  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Priests'  Code  indis- 
criminately. The  Priests'  Code  embodies  some  elements  with  which  the  earlier 
literature  is  in  harmony,  and  which,  indeed,  it  presupposes;  it  embodies  other 
elements  with  which  the  sajne  literature  is  in  conflict,  and  the  existence  of  which  it 
even  seems  to  preclude.  This  double  aspect  of  the  Priests*  Code  is  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  that  the  chief  ceremonifid  institutions  of  Israel  are  in  their  origin  of  great 
antiquity ;  but  that  the  laws  respecting  them  were  gradually  developed  and 
elaborated,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  formulated  in  the  Priests'  Code  that 
they  belong  to  the  Exilic  or  early  post-Exilic  period.  In  its  main  stock,  the 
legislation  of  P  was  thus  not  (as  the  critical  view  of  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  its 
opponents  as  teaching)  '  memufactured '  by  the  priests  during  the  Exile :  it  is  based 
upon  pre-existmg  Temple  usage,  and  exhibits  the  form  which  that  finally  assumed. 
....  Institutions  or  usages,  such  as  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  the 
prohibition  to  eat  with  the  blood,  sacrifices  to  be  without  blemish,  regulations 
determining  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  vows,  the  avenger  of  blood,  &c.,  were  ancient 
in  Israel,  and  as  such  are  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  literature,  though  the  allusions  do 
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not  show  that  the  laws  respecting  them  had  yet  been  codified  precisely  as  they  now 
appear  in  P." 

If  Dr.  Driver's  qualifications  are  estimated  at  their  full  value  there  is  surely  very 
little  left  to  dispute  about. 

Christianity  and  Greek  Thought  (London  Quarterly  Beview). — This  is  a 
review  of  the  Hibhert  Lectures,  1888,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hatch,  which  were  left  by 
him  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  have  been  recently  edited  for  the  press  hy 
Dr.  a.  M.  Fairbairn. 

Much  is  now  made  of  the  "  historic  method  "  in  the  consideration  of  religious 
questions.  It  is  assumed  that  to  trace  out  the  history  of  a  doctrine,  an  institution^ 
or  a  form  of  thought,  is  to  explain  it,  and  that  to  furnish  an  outline  of  its  growth 
and  development  is  to  account  for  its  existence,  and  set  it  in  its  right  place  in  the 
general  order  of  things.  But  the  application  of  historical  analysis  in  matters 
theological  requires  especial  care.  The  historical  theologian  must  be  careful  to 
secure  all  the  &.cts,  and  to  see  that  they  are  simple  facts,  free  from  personal  or 
sectional  bias;  and  he  must  ensure  that  his  deductions  are  drawn  without  pre- 
possessions. And  the  religious  historian  often  finds  that  the  materials  essential  to  a 
safe  conclusion  are  lacking. 

Dr.  Hatch  had  dealt  with  the  *'  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  ** 
in  a  former  volume  ;  in  this  the  doctrine  of  those  Churches  is  treated.  Dr.  Fairbairn 
says,  **  It  is  a  study  in  historical  development,  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  formal 
factors  that  conditioned  a  given  process  and  determined  a  given  result."  **  As  an 
attempt  at  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  growth  and  formulation  of  ideas,  of  the 
evolution  and  establishment  of  usages  within  the  Christian  Church,  it  ought  to  be 
studied  and  criticized." 

Dr.  Hatch  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Nicene  Creed.  The  one  is  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law  of  conduct ;  the  other  is  a 
statement  made  up  of  metaphysical  terms.  "  The  one  belongs  to  a  world  of  Syrian 
peasants ;  the  other  to  a  world  of  Greek  philosophers."  This  change  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Christian  religion  from  conduct  to  belief.  Dr.  Hatch  thinks  is  coin- 
cident with  the  transference  of  Christianity  from  a  Semitic  to  a  Greek  soiL  The 
presumption  then  is,  that  it  was  the  result  of  Greek  influence.  The  many-sided 
influence  of  Greek  ideas  and  usages  is  illustrated  in  relation  to  education,  to  ethics, 
and  to  theology.  Stating  that  dogmas  are  simply  personal  convictions.  Dr.  Hatch 
says,  **  the  belief  that  metaphysical  theology  is  more  than  this  is  the  chief  bequest  of 
Greece  to  religious  thought,  and  it  has  been  a  darn/noaa  hcereditas,^*  The  assump- 
tions— (1)  That  metaphysical  distinctions  are  important ;  (2)  That  these  distinctions 
which  we  make  in  our  minds  correspond  to  realities  in  the  world  around  us; 
(3)  That  the  idea  of  perfection  which  we  transfer  from  ourselves  to  God  really  corre- 
sponds to  the  nature  of  His  being — are  assumptions  only.  But  they  lie  at  the  basis 
of  Greek  speculation,  and  have  entered  accordingly  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  we  have  received  it.  In  his  last  two  lectures  Dr.  Hatch  dwells 
upon  the  incorporation  of  Christian  ideas  into  a  body  of  doctrine,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  basis  of  Christian  union,  placing  doctrine  in  the  room  of  conduct ; 
both  processes  being  influenced  by  prevailing  Greek  ideas. 

In  criticizing  Dr.  Hatch's  position,  the  reviewer  asks  whether  primitive 
Christianity  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  how  far  does  the 
Nicene  Creed  represent  a  corruption,  how  far  a  groi^-th  or  development  of  primitive 
Christian  religion  ? 

The    application  of   the  historical  method,  pure  and  simple,  in  theology  is 
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particularly  difficult  to  obtain.  We  are  all  prejudiced  in  favour  of  that  form  of 
Christianity  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  from  childhood,  but  Dr.  Hatch  has  not 
altogether  escaped  another  danger — '*  that  of  taking  a  partial  and  one-sided  view  of  a 
complex  growth  and  development,  and  of  reading  into  the  history  conclusions  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  were  unconsciously  present  in  the  writer's  mind  before  his 
historical  analysis  was  begun."  It  is  singular  that  he  omits  to  begin  with  the  New 
Testament.  True,  the  New  Testament  propounds  no  theory  of  Church  government, 
but  a  body  of  doctrine  is  certainly  contained  in  it,  with  which  every  writer  on 
**  primitive  Christianity  "  ought  to  deal.  Dr.  Hatch  looks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  embodying  primitive  Christianity,  but  why  is  not  our  Lord's  teaching  as  a 
whole  taken,  at  least  as  given  in  the  Synoptists?  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul  without  finding  "  a  statement  of  great  religious 
verities  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  in  their  various  aspects  and  bearings 
without  a  great  deal  of  metaphysics,  Greek  or  other."  The  Christ  of  Paul,  if 
Paul's  acknowledged  writings  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Christ  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  John's  Gospel  is  certainly  not  Greek  in 
thought,  though  it  is  Greek  in  language.  Dr.  Hatch  makes  much  of  the  recently 
discovered  '*  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  points  out  that  **  in  the  *  way  of 
life '  which  it  sets  forth,  doctrine  has  no  place."  But  neither  the  date  nor  the 
evidential  value  of  that  work  have  yet  been  definitely  fixed. 

The  reviewer  thinks  there  was  much  more  of  doctrinal  teaching  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  first  century,  while  it  was  distinctly  Semitic  in  character,  than  Dr.  Hatch  has 
at  all  admitted.  The  great  central  facts  of  Christianity,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  formed  a  basis  for  subsequent  metaphysical  treatment,  but  the  prevalence 
and  influence  of  Greek  metaphysics  in  the  history  of  Christianity  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  There  is  another  side  which  Dr.  Hatch  does  not  treat.  Christianity 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  Greek  philosophy. 

The  question  that  Dr.  Hatch  really  raises,  but  does  not  settle,  is  this — *'  Did  the 
Greek  influence  imply  add/itions  to  the  primitive  faith,  or,  as  the  Nicene  fathers 
continually  maintained,  did  the  creeds  of  those  days  but  reassert  what  had  been 
believed  from  the  beginning,  explicitly  defining  what  had  always  been  implicitly  held 
by  the  faithful  from  the  first  ?  "    That  question  has  yet  to  be  answered. 

Becent  Works  on  Natural  Eeligion  :  A  Review  of  Max  Mtiller's  *  Natural 
Religion '  and  *  Physical  Religion,'  Bowden's  *  Natural  Religion,'  Stokes'  *  Natural 
Theology,'  and  Saussaye's  'Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion'  (Chwrch  Quarterly 
Beview). — ^Butler's  title-page  contained  the  words,  **  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed." 
He  was  understood  to  mean  by  religion,  intercourse  between  man  and  a  supernatural 
Being.  *'  Natural  Religion  meant  that  portion  of  this  intercourse  which  takes  place 
by  reason  of  man's  natural  powers  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  world ;  while  Revealed  Religion  meant  that  intercourse  with  the 
supernatural  which  takes  place,  or  is  supposed  to  take  place,  by  reason  of  communica- 
tions made  from  God  to  man  in  the  course  of  history."  In  Butler's  day  these  two 
subjects  could  be  kept  distinct.  A  man  might  even  accept  Natural  Religion,  and 
reject  Revealed ;  but  now  it  is  a  contested  question  whether  religion  implies  any  inter- 
cotirse  with  the  supematxural ;  and  many  deny  that  it  does,  while  they  claim  to  have 
religion. 

The  historical  method,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  method  of  evolution, 
often  drives  out  Natural  Religion  at  one  end  by  leading  us  to  doubt  whether  there  is 
indeed  any  religion  which  does  not  depend  on  historical  influences ;  and  expels 
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Bevealed  Beligion  at  the  other  by  reducing  all  historical  inflaences  which  have  been 
exercised  on  man*s  religion  to  a  uniform  natural  level.  **  Things  are  tending  to  a 
condition  in  which  some  will  say,  *  All  religion  is  natural,'  and  some,  ^  All  religion  is 
revealed,*  while  others  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  distinction,  and  will  regard  all 
religion  as  the  result  of  natural  forces  acting  according  to  inevitable  laws  impressed 
upon  man's  history  by  the  mysterious  source  of  his  being." 

What  will  the  Church  have  to  say  on  these  matters  ?  We  need  not  refuse  to 
recognize  a  history  divinely  guided  in  the  faiths  of  the  heathen  world.  We  admit 
that  religion  is  the  **  specific  and  common  property  of  all  mankind,"  but  not  that 
religion  is  possessed  by  all  mankind  in  equal  truth  and  power.  For  us  religion  implies 
belief  in  a  living  supernatural  agency.  M.  de  la  Saussaye  says,  "  Beligion  seems  to 
spring  from  the  very  essence  of  man,  but  under  Influences  and  circumstances  wherein 
the  activity  of  God  is  manifest,  even  though  we  cannot  determine  the  form  of  the 
conditions  under  which  this  activity  showed  itself.*' 

To  Max  MtQler  words  are  not  merely  the  records  of  thought ;  they  are  thought, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  thought  without  them.  This  absolute  identification  of* 
words  and  thought  shuts  from  his  observation  the  vague  and  unformed,  but  still  real 
movements  of  mind,  in  which  words,  if  they  have  any  phenomenal  causes  at  all,  must 
needs  originate.  He  gives,  therefore,  much  information  npon  the  embod/ied  forms 
which  religion  has  taken  among  mankind,  but  treats  lightly  the  vague  but  real 
spiritual  imfpuUes  which  lie  behind  these  forms,  and  which  properly  constitute  Natural 
Beligion.  He  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  term  Religion^  derives  it  from  reUgere, 
and  regards  it  as  originally  expressive  of  general  reverence,  without  any  implication 
of  a  Divine  object  to  whom  reverence  is  to  be  paid.  It  is  admitted  that  it  became 
**  more  and  more  defined  as  the  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  thoughts  of  Divine  powers." 
Max  Muller  rejects  Dr.  Martineau's  definition  of  religion  as  "  a  belief  in  an  ever-living 
God — that  is,  a  Divine  Mind  and  WiU  ruling  the  universe,  and  holding  moral  relations 
with  mankind."  His  objection  is  that  this  leaves  unexplained  those  long  periods 
dining  which  the  human  mind,  after  many  struggles,  arrived  at  last  at  the  abstract 
and  sublime  conception  of  a  Divine  Mind  and  Will.  Max  MUller  criticizes  the  theory 
ascribed  to  Cardinal  Newman,  that  conscience  is  the  religious  organ  of  the  soul,  and 
the  faculty  which  gives  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  God.  He  thinks  this  may  be 
quite  true  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  fails  to 
remove  the  historical  difficulty  how,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  human  conscience 
elaborated  the  idea  of  the  Godhead,  and  thus,  and  thus  only,  made  religion  possible. 
But  consciencCi  to  Max  Mliller,  is  only  consciousness  applied  to  our  recollection 
of  acts  in  our  lives  which  infringed  the  rule  of  right  as  taught  us  by  others,  or  by  some 
unexplained  instinct  which  tells  us  that  we  are  doing  something  disapproved  by  others 
or  dangerous  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  an  inward  monitor,  the  voice  of  God,  the  highest 
witness  of  His  existence,  and  the  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong.  The  reviewer  admits 
that  we  can  hardly  regard  the  word  *'  conscience  "  as  any  more  than  a  convenient 
expression  for  the  inward  power  by  which  the  accumulated  result  of  certain  influences 
and  experiences  is  brought  to  bear  upon  our  lives ;  but  surely  the  way  is  open  for  God 
to  speak  to  us  through  conscience,  and  it  may  truly  be  called  His  voice.  Conscience 
is  the  voice  of  God,  not  because  it  has  an  independent  utterance  in  itself,  but  because 
it  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  without  His  prompting. 

According  to  Max  Mtiller's  account  of  Natural  Beligion,  the  religious  impulses  of 
mankind,  as  such,  are  not  taken  into  account.  The  creation  of  religion  becomes  an 
intellectual  process.  His  definition  of  religion  is  this :  **  Beligion  consists  in  the 
perception  of  the  infinite  under  such  manifestations  as  are  able  to  influence  the  moral 
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character  of  man.**  To  this,  it  is  urged,  that  if  man  should  be  conscious  of  a  beyond^ 
it  does  not  prove  him  conscious  of  an  infinite,  for  the  beyond  may  be  in  limitations ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  called  religion  in  the  world  has  been  without 
influence  on  the  moral  character  of  man.  Saussaye  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
"  Religion  and  Morality,  separate  in  their  origin,  became  united  in  course  of  time.** 
Saus8aye*s  definition  of  religion  in  its  widest  sense  is  this :  "  It  is  a  belief  in  super- 
human powers  combined  with  their  worship.**  The  connection  between  religion  and 
morality  is  given  by  Saussaye  in  the  following  passage :  **  Although  the  gods  do  not 
owe  their  origin  to  moral  ideas,  they  acquire,  nevertheless,  a  high  importance  for 
morality.  The  order  they  represent  is  the  order  in  nature  and  in  cult ;  but  it  faces 
man  as  something  which  ought  to  be,  as  something  to  which  he  must  submit — m  fact, 

as  a  moral  law In  the  very  thought  of  a  religious  duty,  the  connection 

between  religion  and  morality  is  implied Beligious  moralii^  has  passed 

through  the  following  three  stages :  At  first,  the  gods  demand  a  careful  observance  of 
rites.  Secondly,  the  gods  require  men  to  observe  certain  duties  towards  each  other, 
and  watch  over  all  righteous  acts.  Lastly,  they  look  to  motives  :  they  want  man  to 
be  virtuous  from  his  heart,  and  they  are  pleased  with  the  virtues  of  humility 
and  love.** 

The  reviewer  gives  his  own  judgment  when  he  says,  '*  The  records  upon  which 
the  Science  of  Beligion  is  founded  prove  to  us  beyond  a  doubt  that  Natural  Beligion 
in  its  pure  idea  has  never  existed  among  men.  It  must  be  smelted  out  from  the 
various  earthly  elements  through  which  alone  it  has  been  apprehended  by  mankind. 
It  is  this  fact  of  history  which  shows  the  need  of  revelation,  and  gives  hope  that  God, 
discerning  man*s  incapacity  to  know  Him  except  through  human  forms,  would  give 
to  his  children  a  revelation  hi  that  language  which  alone  they  can  understand.** 


The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  W.  Rupp,  D.D.  (Eeformed  Quarterly 
BevietOf  Philadelphia). — ^This  subject  is  the  most  prominent  one  just  now  in  the 
magazines  and  reviews,  but  much  that  is  written  does  but  cover  old  and  familiar 
ground.  A  summary  of  this  paper,  which  was  read  at  a  Conference  of  Reformed 
Ministers  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  is  given  because  it  treats  with  freshness  and 
fulness  the  relation  between  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  inspiration  claimed 
for  other  books  and  other  men.  This  relation  is  usually  refused  consideration  on  the 
ground  of  the  assertion  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  differs  in  hmd,  and  not 
merely  in  degree,  from  all  other  inspirations. 

Dr.  Rupp  begins  by  stating  certain  facts.  Other  religions  claim  Divine 
inspiration  for  their  sacred  books.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  referred  all  striking  and 
peculiar  mental  phenomena  to  the  immediate  influence  of  some  divinity.  Poet,  orator, 
philosopher,  and  man  of  action  were  believed  to  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  some  god. 
By  the  Jews,  and  by  all  Semitic  nations,  '*  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver,  the  skiU  of 
the  architect,  the  eloquence  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  prescience  of  the  prophet, 
were  all  regarded  as  the  direct  gift  of  Jehovah."  Dr.  Rupp  thinks  *'  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  writers  thereof  either  believed  themselves,  or 
were  believed  by  their  contemporaries,  to  be  inspired  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  all  good  and  pious  men  were  believed  to  be  inspired.**    The  modem  idea  of  a 

Q  2 
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special  inspiraidon  for  Scripture  started  with  post-canonical  Judaism;  the  term 
"  sacred  Scriptures  **  appearing  first  in  1  Mace.  xii.  9.  Philo  did  more  than  anj 
other  writer  toward  formulating  a  doctrine  of  inspiration,  but  even  he  did  not  assume 
any  specific  difference  between  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  sacred  Scripture  and 
that  of  other  highly  endowed  persons;  and  he  recognized  degrees  of  inspiration. 
While  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had  exalted  ideas  of  the  earlier  Scriptures, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  they  regarded  their  own  writings  in  the  same  sacred 
character*  *'  Though  the  Apostles  believed  themselves  to  be  inspired,  that  is,  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  both  when  they  wrote  and  when  they  spoke,  they  did  not 
claim  this  inspiration  to  be  a  special  source  of  knowledge  or  a  condition  of 
infallibility  in  respect  of  their  writings."  They  never  claim  to  have  come  into 
possession  of  the  facts  of  revelation,  or  to  commit  those  facts  to  writing,  in  any  other 
than  the  common  physiological  way. 

Dr.  Bupp  regards  this  as  proved — ^the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Holy 
Scripture  did  not  consist  in  any  communication  to  them  of  knowledge  in  a  miraculous 
way,  nor  in  any  miraculous  direction  of  them  during  the  work  of  literary  composition. 
And  he  suggests  this  definition :  "  The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  consisted  in 
such  a  spiritual  quickening  of  their  souls,  through  immediate  contact  with  the  Spirit 
of  truth  in  consciousness,  as  to  enable  them  to  form  true  and  adequate  conceptions  of 
the  things  revealed,  and,  therefore,  also  to  communicate  the  same  to  others  in  a  true 
and  adequate  form ;  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  being  exercised,  not  in  contravention 
of  the  general  psychological  laws  which  govern  all  mental  operations,  but  in  entire 
conformity  therewith,  and  being  dependent  always  upon  the  historical  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ." 

The  further  discussion  of  the  subject  treats  of  three  conceptions — Bevelation,  the 
Bible,  and  Inspiration,  which  are  thus  defined :  *'  Bevelation  is  the  objective  self- 
manifestation  of  God  in  human  Hfe  and  history.  The  Bible  is  the  original  record  of 
that  revelation.  Inspiration  is  that  quality  in  the  Bible  which  makes  it  to  be  a  true, 
living,  and  sufficient  record  of  the  Divine  revelation."  There  is  a  threefold 
manifestation  of  God.  In  nature,  and  its  interpreter  is  the  poet.  In  human 
consciousness,  and  its  interpreter  is  the  philosopher  or  the  mystic.  In  history,  and 
its  interpreter  is  the  prophet,  in  the  general  sense  of  *'  one  who  speaks  for  God." 

The  special  content  of  Divine  revelation  is  Qod  Himself.  What  Gk)d  reveals  is 
Himself,  His  nature,  His  mind,  His  character.  His  thoughts  and  purposes. 
Bevelation  is  not  needed  for  matters  which  man  is  capable  of  finding  out  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  faculties.  We  should  carefully  distinguish  between  what  belongs 
to  the  eaaence^  and  what  to  the  setti/ng  of  the  revelation.  *'  The  objective  disclosure 
of  the  being  and  mind  of  God,  together  with  the  subjective  impression  produced 
by  this  disclosure  through  mediation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  minds  of  men,  is  what  we 
call  Divine  revelation.**  '*  The  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  consists  in  the  breath  of  the 
Divine  Spirit — ^the  Spirit  of  revelation — ^breathing  from  its  contents  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  devout  reader,  and  bringing  the  latter  into  iitunediate  contact  with  the  substance 
of  the  Divine  revelation.  And  this  peculiarity  we  denote  by  the  term  Inspiration." 
The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  thus  akin  to  what  may  be  called  artistic  genius.  A 
true  work  of  art  will  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  sympathetic  beholder  the  same  idea 
that  thrilled  the  soul  of  the  artist  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  it.  And 
it  is  the  peculiarity  of  Scripture  that  it  enables  the  sympathetic  religious  reader  to 
conceive  the  same  religious  ideas  and  sentiments. that  swelled  the  souls  of  the  writers 
at  the  time  of  their  writing. 

The  term  **  verbal  inspiration"  may  be  retcdned  if  we  understand  that  an 
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essential  element  of  inspiration  is  such  a  peouliarity  of  form  and  style  as  makes  the 
language  of  the  Bible  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  indwelling  Divine  Spirit.  The 
term  **  plenary  inspiration  '*  may  be  retained  if  we  understand  thatihe  whole  Bible  is 
BO  inspired  as  to  make  it  fully  adequate  for  its  purpose.  But  this  does  not  involve 
that  every  part  of  the  Bible  is  equally  inspired,  and  therefore  of  equal  value  for  the 
development  of  Christian  life  and  thought. 

* 

In  one  respect  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  differed  from  that  of 
later  Ohristians  of  eminent  spiritual  endowments.  They  were  original  witnesses  of  the 
revelation,  and  the  Bible  is  the  original  record  of  the  revelation.  Still,  in  its  essential 
nature,  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  was  not  specifically  different  from  that 
of  other  Christians.  It  did  not  contravene  the  laws  of  their  mental  faculties  or 
abrogate  the  normal  use  of  their  reason,  and  while  it  made  them  com^tent  and 
sufficient  witnesses  of  revelation,  it  did  not  make  them  infallible  in  their  utterances 
and  in  all  their  writings.  Infallibility  is  not  a  corollary  of  inspiration.  The  quality 
of  absolute  infallibility  is  one  that  is  not  needed  at  all  in  order  to  make  the  Bible  a 
sufi&cient  record  of  Divine  revelation ;  and  the  claim  of  this  quality  is  one  that  cannot 
be  sustained  by  the  actual  facts  of  the  Bible  as  they  lie  before  us.  When  the  claim 
of  absolute  inerrancy  is  made,  it  is  made  for  the  original  autographs  of  the  sacred 
writers,  but  this  does  not  help  us,  because  those  autographs  have  all  been  lost  beyond 
aU  possibility  of  recovery,  and  the  text  as  we  have  it  is  still  uncertain. 

Dr.  Bupp  points  out  that  the  idea  of  an  infallible  Bible  leads,  further,  to  the  idea 
of  an  infallible  priesthood,  and  at  last  to  the  idea  of  an  infallible  Pope.  '*  As  the 
great  and  good  Tholuck  remarked  long  ago,  any  one  who  cannot  be  sure  of  his 
Christian  faith  without  an .  infallible  Bible,  cannot  rest  until  he  has  made  his 
submission  to  the  infallible  prince  of  the  Church  sitting  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.** 
Dr.  Bupp  claims  that  his  conception  of  inspiration  relieves  the  Christian  believer 
from  all  anxiety  or  concern  about  the  authorship  of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible. 
The  quality  of  a  work  of  art  is  not  determined  by  the  name  of  its  author,  but  by 
what  the  work  is  in  itself.  And  it  also  puts  an  end  to  the  old  battle  between  the 
Bible  and  science.  Physical,  historical,  scientific,  or  ethical  errors,  if  found  in  the 
Bible,  do  not  mar  the  religious  truth  which  the  Bible  is  intended  to  convey,  or  hinder 
its  religious  effect. 

What  is  the  Bible  ?  By  Pbof.  T.  G.  Apple,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Beformed  'Quar- 
terVy  Beview,  Philadelphia). — In  this  article  much  fanniHar  ground  is  covered,  but  one 
point  of  present  and  pressing  interest  is  treated  suggestively.  It  is  the  question 
whether  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  is  now  imperilled  by  the  view  that 
Christian  consciousness  in  general  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  Gt>d.  It  lies  in  the  very  idea  of  inspiration  that  the  Scriptures  were  written 
mider  a  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Apostolate  was  ordained  as  the 
special  guide  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  their  teaching  is  now  contained  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Apostolate  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  its  succession  as  a  teaching 
and  guiding  authority  is  now  and  for  all  time  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
"To  say  that  Christian  consciousness  is  an  in&Jlible  and  ultimate  test  of  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  to  exalt  it  to  an  equality  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apostles,  and  this  at  once  would  be  to  deny  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Apostles.*' 
It  may  be  granted  that  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  question  is 
whether,  at  any  given  time,  its  interpretation  is  infallible,  and  therefore  final,  and 
thus  precludes  correction.  If  it  is  not  final,  it  is  not  infallible;  there  may  be  a 
succession  of  consciousnesses,  one  correcting  another.    The  Scripture  remains  the 
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same,  but  its  interpretation  is  constantly  advancing  more  and  more  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  truth. 

Whence  comes  this  higher  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  lead  the 
Glmrch  on  to  higher  apprehension  of  the  truth,  or  to  correct  it  when  it  becomes 
wrong  ?  It  comes  from  the  Scripture  itself.  It  is  its  own  light  constantly  guiding 
in  its  own  interpretation.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  Word  of  Gtod  which  guides  in  its 
interpretation,  and  just  this  is  the  meaning  of  its  ahidmg  vnspiraUon,  The  individual 
believer  is  fallible,  the  Church  as  a  collection  of  believers  is  fallible ;  but  the  Scripture 
is  given  as  the  infallible  guide,  so  that  the  Church  may  recover  itself  from  error  and 
return  to  the  truth.    Dr.  Apple  argues  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  court  of  appeal. 

Pebsonal  Consecration  to  Christ.  By  Rbv.  J.  G.  Noss  {Beformed  Qua/rterly 
Review^  Philadelphia). — ^Fre-requisite  conditions  of  personal  consecration  to  Christ  are 
oneness  with  Him,  and  difference  from  Him.  Devotion  to  any  being  from  another,  in 
any  sphere,  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  their  oneness ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
oneness  determines  the  character  of  such  devotion.  The  lowest  form  of  devotion  is 
grounded  on  the  basis  of  the  animal  life  {soatx).  Where  the  psyche  and  the  saarx 
together  constitute  the  basis,  as  in  the  human  being,  there  may  be  devotion  in  three 
directions — ^to  the  animal,  to  a  fellow-human  being,  and,  not  to  God  but  to  that  which 
the  merely  psychical  man  can  know  of  God.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  as  such  the  merely 
psychical  man  cannot  be  devoted  to  Him,  and  cannot  even  know  Him.  The  position 
of  the  psychical  man  is  meaningless  as  a  finality.  *'  There  was  no  common  basis  on 
which  the  infinite  God  and  finite  man  could  hold  full  communion  together,  even 
independent  of  sin,  and  hence  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  constantly  attempted  to 
establish  such  a  basis  either  by  the  personification  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power  of  God  in  the  natural  creation,  or  by  the  apotheosis  of  sages  and  heroes.  In 
both  cases  there  was  an  unconscious  ofEort  to  bring  into  harmony  on  a  common  basis 
the  superhuman  and  the  human,  the  infinite  and  the  finite." 

In  the  Incetmation  God  was  made  man ;  in  the  gift  of  the-  Holy  Ghost  man  wcm 
made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  By  the  indwelling  Spirit  man  becomes 
jmeumatikos,  and,  as  such,  he  can  now  discern  that  which  was  unknowable  to  him 
on  the  lower  basis.  The  Pneumia  in  him  ennobles  the  psyche  and  sarx,  just  as  the 
incoming  of  the  psyche  ennobles  the  sarx  of  the  first  creation.  Oneness  with  Christ 
has  become  possible,  and  it  is  the  first  condition  of  personal  consecration  to  Him. 

The  other  condition  is  the  consciousness  of  our  difference  from  Christ.  The 
difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  during  the  state  of  humiliation  of  the  Son 
enables  us  to  understand  the  difference  between  Christ  and  the  Christian.  In  every 
respect  in  which  our  Saviour  could  say,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  we  find  the 
measiure  of  the  condition  in  which  He  could  consecrate  Himself  to  the  Father.  His 
oneness  with  the  ¥kther  constituted  the  vntemal,  and  His  difference  from  Him  the 
external  condition  of  such  consecration.  The  consciousness  of  our  difference  from 
Christ  ought  to  make  us  the  humblest,  meekest  beings  on  earth ;  but  in  it  lies 
the  possibility  and  danger  of  our  going  astray.  In  our  want  of  perfect  appre- 
hension lies  the  danger  of  misapprehension,  and  in  our  incapability  of  perfect 
obedience  lies  the  danger  of  disobedience. 

"  The  great  danger  in  our  day  is  that  the  consciousness  of  our  oneness  with 
Christ,  and  therefore  also  of  our  difference  from  Him,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
supposed  increase  in  our  apprehension  of  the  revelation  of  Christ.  The  so-called 
advanced  theology  is  not  afflicted  with  modesty."  The  thing  to  be  continually  feared 
is  that  the  spiritual  life  and  the  intellectual  life  do  not  unfold  and  grow  harmoniously 
together. 
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Hbnrt  George  and  the  late  Engycijcal.  By  Charles  A.  Bamm  {Ths 
Catholic  World), — The  deliverance  of  Hir  Holiness  the  Pope  concerning  Social, 
Land,  and  Labour  Questions  has  been  answered  by  an  open  letter  on  "  The  Condition 
of  Labour,"  written  by  that  prominent  land  reformer,  Henry  George.  This  letter  is 
the  subject  of  criticism  in  the  article  now  before  us,  which  aims  at  clearing  the 
meanings  of  the  Pope,  and  reasserting  the  principles  on  which  he  lays  stress.  The 
author  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  effort  of  His  Holiness  to  establish  the  right  of 
private  property  in  general,  and  incidentally  of  private  property  in  land.  Mr.  George 
teaches  that  a  man  has  a  right  of  private  ownership  in  things  produced  by  his  labour. 
This  right  cannot  attach  to  things  created  by  God,  which  are  the  conmion  possession 
of  all  men,  and  cannot  rightly  be  made  the  exclusive  possession  of  some  men.  Mr. 
George  distinguishes  between  the  right  of  possession  and  the  right  of  otonership  in 
land.  Ownership  belongs  to  the  community,  to  whom  rental  would  be  paid  by  those 
having  possession  and  use  of  it ;  and  such  rental  would  constitute  one  sufficing  tax 
for  the  country.  His  Holiness,  in  defending  the  right  of  property  in  Icknd,  points  out 
that  if  a  man  saves  from  the  wages  of  his  labour,  and  invests  his  savings  in  laud,  the 
land  is  only  his  wages  in  another  form,  and  a  working  man's  Httle  estate  thus  pur- 
chased should  be  as  completely  at  his  disposal  as  the  wages  he  receives  for  his  labour. 
Mr.  George  attempts  to  answer  this  by  supposing  that  the  workman  invests  his 
savings  in  a  sla/oe,  and  argues  that  a  slave  would  then  be  completely  at  his  disposal. 
But  Mr.  Bamm  properly  points  out  that  the  land  and  a  fellow-man  do  not  He  in  the 
same  plane,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared.  To  argue  that  because  ma/n  cannot 
belong  to  man,  therefore  land  cannot  belong  to  man,  is  absurd. 

Meeting  Mr.  George's  teaching  that  it  is  '*  unjust  for  any  one  to  possess  as  owner 
either  the  land  on  which  he  has  built,  or  the  estate  which  he  has  cultivated,"  His 
Holiness  points  out  that  the  soil  which  is  tilled  and  cultivated  utterly  changes  its 
character  and  condition ;  and  what  has  improved  it  becomes  inseparable  from  it.  Li 
reply,  Mr.  George  urges  that  this  consideration  would  justify  the  taking  of  the  land 
from  the  landlords,  and  turning  it  over  to  the  tenants  and  labourers,  who  have  done 
the  actual  cultivating.  But  he  fails  to  see  that  while  His  Holiness  declares  that 
"  industry  expended  on  land  gives  ownership  in  land,"  he  does  not  say  that  only  such 
industry  gives  the  right.  Labour  is  one  means  of  acquiring  a  title,  but  occupation 
can  also  give  a  title. 

His  Holiness  further  shows  that  it  is  a  most  sacred  law  of  nature  for  a  father  to 
provide  for  his  children,  and  he  cannot  effect  this  except  by  the  ownership  of 
**  profitable  property."  It  need  not  be  land,  but  it  m&y  be.  Mr.  George  urges  that 
it  is  not  the  business  of  one  generation  to  provide  the  succeeding  generation  with  all 
that  is  needful  to  enable  them  honourably  to  keep  themselves  from  want  and  misery. 
But  it  is  easy  to  reply  that  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  the  Divine  order 
and  arrangement,  to  which  we  ought  wisely  to  conform. 

The  Pope  points  out  that  while  God  has  given  the  earth  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole  human  race,  and  has  left  the  limits  of  private  possession  to  be 
fixed  by  man's  own  industry  and  the  laws  of  individual  people,  it  is  a  fact  that  land 
owned  by  some  contributes  to  the  needs  of  all.  It  is  ineffective  to  compare  God's  winds 
or  waters  with  land  as  Mr.  George  does,  because  the  use  of  them  involves  no  depriva- 
tion of  others,  and  there  can  be  no  private  possession  of  them.  Good  laws  may  wisely 
check  the  monopoly  of  the  land,  but  to  shift  the  rights  in  land  from  private  individuals 
to  State  conununities  would  destroy  one  great  safeguard  of  modem  civilization. 

The  Christogentrig  Idea  in  Theology.  By  Prof.  J.  W.  Etter,  D.D. 
(Qtta/rterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ), — In  the  theological  unrest  of 
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our  times  no  harm  will  come  to  Christianity  so  long  as  we  keep  inviolate  the  germ 
and  root  in  our  system.  This  vital  nucleus  is  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. 
There  are  four  methods  of  constructing  a  theological  system.  1.  The  Analytic, 
which  begins  with  the  assumed  end  of  all  things,  and  thence  passes  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  secured.  2.  The  Trinitarian,  which  regards  Christian  doctrine  as  a 
manifestation  successively  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  3.  The  Anthropo- 
logical, beginning  with  the  disease  or  sinfulness  of  man,  and  passing  to  the  remedy 
or  salvation  of  man.  4.  The  Christological,  which  views  every  doctrine  in  systematic 
theology  from  the  standpoint  of  a  personal  Bedeemer  as  the  centre  in  our  theological 
system.  It  may  be  asserted  that  Christ  and  His  atoning  work  is  the  central  theme 
of  the  Bible.  As  in  Beethoven*s  matchless  music  there  runs  one  idea,  worked  out 
through  all  the  changes  of  measure  and  key,  so  throughout  the  Bible  runs  one  grand 
idea — ^man*s  ruin  by  sin,  and  his  redemption  by  grace.  Hebrew  monotheism,  the 
Mosaic  economy,  the  schools  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  Davidian  dynasty  are  so  many 
different  stages  in  a  Diviae-human  history,  whose  characteristics  are  developed  from 
the  indestructible  vitality  latent  in  the  Messianic  idea.  This  idea  is  the  key  to  a 
right  imderstanding  of  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Old  Testament  is  a  consistent  system  only  when  studied  as  a  theology  of 
redemption.  And  this  fundamental  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  literature  is  not 
affected  by  the  Higher  Criticism.  And  a  stiU  more  striking  imity  pervades  the  New 
Testament.  Christ  is  the  hero  of  the  Bible.  We  must  read  the  whole  Bible  with  the 
strictest  care  of  exegesis  to  know  who  Christ  was. 

It  is  then  declared  by  Dr.  Etter  that  the  one  theme  of  the  whole  Bible  is  Christ's 
vicarious  atonement ;  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  mediatorial  idea  ought  to  be 
the  centre  in  our  system  of  Christian  theology.  The  following  passage  from  H.  B. 
Smith's  Systems  of  Christian  Theology  is  quoted  with  approval :  *'  The  analysis 
of  incarnation  in  order  to  redemption  presupposes  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
Divine  nature,  the  end  of  God  in  His  works,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  condition  of 
man  as  sinful ;  and  this  comprises  the  first  division  of  theology — ^the  antecedents  to 
redemption.  The  same  principle,  in  its  concrete  unity,  gives  us  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  And  the  same  principle,  in  its  application, 
gives  us  the  third  division  of  the  system,  embraciag  regeneration,  justification, 
sanctification,  the  doctrine  respecting  the  Church,  and  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
eschatology.*'  For  such  a  system  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  fundamental. 
A  defective  soteriology  works  radical  and  widespread  mischief.  It  begets  an 
unworthy  hamartology — a  representation  of  sin  as  a  light  matter ;  a  vicious  anthro- 
pology— ^a  superficial  diagnosis  of  the  ethical  constitution  and  history  of  the  human 
•race  ;  an  unbiblical  Christology,  in  which  Christ  may  be  only  the  mightiest  of  many 
mighty  teachers,  reformers,  or  saviours;  an' impertinent  pneumatology,  in  which 
there  remains  little  or  no  place  for  the  gracious  leadings  and  cleansings  of  the  Spirit ; 
■and  an  enervated  ecclesiology,  in  which  the  Church  is  stripped  of  her  glory,  and 
sinks  into  the  category  of  the  other  social  and  moral  agencies  which  are  at  work 
among  men. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  and  it  may  not  be  the  best,  that  a  system  of 
^theology  should  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  **  The  centre  is  not  the  beginning, 
but  it  throws  light  on  the  beginning  and  the  end."  And  the  theologian  ought  to 
construct  his  system,  not  only  round  the  Christ  centre,  but  also  out  of  Christian 
material,  that  is,  the  works  and  teachings  of  Christ ;  and  these  properly  include, 
besides  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Incarnate  Christ,  the  utterances  of  the 
Christophanies,  Theophanies,  and  Pneumatophanies,  both  before  and  after  the 
Advent.    Christianity  is  practically  and  theoretically  an  exposition  of  Christ. 
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But  the  Ghristocentric  idea  may  be  carried  to  a  wider  sphere,  even  to  that  of 
the  Cosmos.  Christ  snstains  some  relation  to  the  xmiversal  creation.  Speculative 
theology  discusses  whether  Christ  would  have  become  incarnate'  if  man  had  not 
sinned.  Dr.  Etter  thinks  "  we  have  no  authority  for  teaching  that  the  Incarnation 
was  simply  an  expedient  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  human  sinning.  If  man  had 
not  sinned,  and  the  Son  of  God  had  nevertheless  become  flesh,  the  manifestation 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  different."  It  is  an  assumption,  and  incapable  of  proof ; 
but  we  may  say  that  "  Christ  is  the  subject  of  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
"worlds." 

Dr.  Etter's  practical  conclusion  is,  that  if  Christ  is  thus  pre-eminent  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  Biblical,  doctrinal,  and  historical  theology,  and  a  subject  of  profound 
interest  to  all  angels  and  all  worlds,  He  should  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
preaching. 

In  criticizing  Dr.  Etter*s  position,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Jesus  never 
presented  TTimRPtlf  to  men  as  a  finality ;  He  always  sought  to  lead  them  to  God  the 
Father.  And  the  Apostles  never  speak  of  Christ  as  a  finality ;  they  unite  in  the 
idea  which  St.  Peter  most  succinctly  expresses :  *'  Who,  by  Him,  do  believe  in  God." 
It  may,  therefore,  be  argued  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  revealed  through  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  in  humanity,  is  the  true  centric  idea  of  a  system  of  Christian 
theology. 

Cub  Confession  of  Faith,  By  Pbof.  J.  P.  Landis,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  (Qzwwfcr^ 
Beview  of  United  Brethren  i/n  Christ), — ^This  article  concerns  only  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  This  is  thus  stated,  "  We  believe  in  the  only  true  God,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  these  three  are  one — ^the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  Son 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  equal  in  essence  or  being  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.*'  Dr.  Landis  introduces  his  subject  by  showing  its  importance,  because  it 
affects  our  very  conception  of  the  nature  or  being  of  God  Himself;  because  its 
denial  involves  denial  of  the  Atonement,  because  its  denial  indicates  a  feeble  view  of 
the  turpitude  of  sin,  and  because  such  denial  involves  denial  of  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  it  may  be  objected  to  such  an  introduction,  that  it  tends  to  create  a 
preliminary  prejudice,  which  must  interfere  with  the  calm  and  honest  treatment  of 
the  subject.  It  is  far  better  first  to  discuss  the  doctrine,  and  then  consider  its 
bearings  and  relations. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  doctrine  is  a  profound  mystery,  and  though  not  involving 
contradictory  elements,  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  comprehension.  We  can, 
however,  as  Martinson  says,  '*  have  a  trucj  though  not  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  God."  (1)  There  is  but  one  God,  and  He  is  one — ^a  simple  or  indivisible 
Being,  not  consisting  of  parts.  (2)  This  unity  is  a  trinal  unity.  The  Godhead  is  one 
infinite,  spiritual  substance  common  to  three  subsistences,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Joseph  Cook  expresses  this  so  as  to  avoid  the  word  '^person."  The  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  and  only  one  God.  Each  has  a  peculiarity 
incommunicable  to  the  others.  Neither  is  God  without  the  others.  Each  with  the 
others  is  God.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  creed,  as  given  above,  also  avoids  using 
the  word  "  person." 

Dr.  Landis  discusses  the  difficulties  felt  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  person,"  and 
finds  even  greater  difficulties  connected  with  the  suggested  substitutes,  *'  hypostases," 
or  **  subsistences."  The  test  he  appears  to  apply  is,  What  will  best  resist  the  error 
of  Sabellianism ;  but  the  theologian  is  most  likely  to  preach  an  acceptable  setting  of 
the  truth  of  the  Trinity  who  is  brave  enough  to  take  Sabellianism  into  his  counsel, 
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and  not  regard  it  as  antagonistic,  but,  at  most,  an  overstating  of  one  side  of  truth 
which  most  be  fairly  and  oabnly  estiniftted*  What  divines  wish  to  conserve  by 
persisting  in  the  use  of  the  term  *'  person  '*  is  the  intelligence  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  They  are  not  names  for  mere  ioroea.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says,  "  A  person 
is  an  intelligent  subject  who  can  say  I,  who  can  be  addressed  cm  Thou,  and  who  can 
act  and  can  be  the  object  of  action." 

The  three  hypostases  are  distinguished  by  certain  properties.  There  belongs  to 
each  a  characteristic  individuality,  which  is  his  own  exclusively,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  to  another.  To  the  First  Person  belongs  the  "  property "  of 
paternity,  Himself  unbegotten,  but  begetting  the  Son;  to  the  Son,  the  filial 
"property"  of  being  begotten;  to  the  Holy  Spirit  belongs  the  "property"  of 
procession — ^He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  These  "  properties  "  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  attributes. 

The  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  to  be  found  only  in  Scripture. 
The  familiar  passages  are  reviewed  by  Dr.  Landis,  but  while  they  may  support  a 
general  statement  of  the  doctrine,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the 
weight  of  all  the  philosophical  distinctions  which  theologians  have  made.  And  Dr. 
Landis  does  not  deal  with  the  position  which  is  taken  by  many  devout  English 
thinkers,  that  the  distinctions  in  the  Divine  Being  are  distinctions  in  our  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Divine  Being;  and  we  have  no  right— on  the  basis  of  any  revelation 
given — ^to  assert  that  they  represent  eternal  absolute  distinctions  in  Him.  For  many 
the  Trinity  is  apprehended  thus  :  God  thought  by  us  is  God  the  Father.  God  seen 
by  us— sense  apprehended — ^is  Otod  the  Son.  And  God  felt  by  us  is  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.    This,  too,  might  be  philosophically  unfolded. 

A  WoBKiNo  Chubgh.  What  should  thb  Minister  do  ?  (Editorial  in  Quarterly 
Review  of  United  Brethren  in  Christ). — ^A  Church  must  be  organized  round  some 
great  idea.  A  working  Church  is  one  that  holds  most  of  the  revealed  truth,  the 
most  points  emphasized  in  its  individual  life,  and  all  these  vitalized  in  the  hearts  of 
all  its  members.  For  such  a  working  Church  what  should  the  minister  do  ?  That 
is  partiy  answered  by  showing  what  the  minister  should  be.  The  personal  character 
of  the  minister  can  never  be  separated  from  his  work.  A  bad  man  may  be  a  good 
artist.  A  bad  man  can  liever  be  a  good  minister.  What  makes  the  difference  in 
the  words  of  men?  Not  the  rhetorical  finish,  not  elegance  of  diction,  but  the 
personal  force  which  is  behind  the  words,  which  you  feel,  and  like  to  feel.  As 
Phillips  Brooks  says,  "  The  truth  must  come  through  the  minister's  character,  his 
affections,  his  whole  inteUectual  and  moral  being." 

The  minister  must  be  a  correct  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  demands 
highly  cultured  intellectual  faculties,  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  sensitive  moral 
sympathies.  He  should  have  an  intense  love  of  truth,  and  skill  to  discern  the  relative 
importance  of  the  truths  of  God*s  Word.  If  he  misses  the  proportions,  the  food- 
supply  of  his  congregation  is  ill-regulated,  and  spiritual  health  is  imperilled.  He 
should  be  constantiy  renewing  personal  consecration  to  the  Lord  in  his  work.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  undertake  special  forms  of  work :  a  dead  Church  has  often  been 
revived  by  putting  all  force  for  a  time  into  some  one  branch  of  work.  Make  that  go : 
make  it  live,  and  life  will  surely  quicken  life.  And  the  minister  of  a  working  Church 
must  cpme  into  personal  contact  with  the  membership.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  say  of 
a  man,  "  He*s  a  good  preacher,  but  no  pastor."  Here  is  a  radical  defect ;  a  cart  with 
one  wheel.  The  pastor  must  touch  every  life,  and  that  touch  must  be  the  call  to 
work,  to  give  emphasis  to  what  he  deems  important ;  an  enthusiasm  to  every  one, 
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beoause  he  is  enthusiastic ;  an  inspiration,  an  imptdse,  outward  towards  (jk)d  and  his 
very  important  work  in  the  world. 

The  Word  of  God.  By  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  (Tlie  Churchnum,  New 
York).^-The  subject  treated  is  "  the  extraordinary  position,  in  which  we  seem  to  be 
placed  at  the  present  day,  on  the  question  about  the  truthfulness  and  trustworthiness 
of  that  volume  which  we  love  and  accept  as  the  Word  of  God."  After  a  brief  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  canon — ^its  literary  and  its  moral  history — which  covers  ground 
very  famniar  to  Bible  students ;  and  after  the  recognition  of  such  legitimate  and 
necessary  criticism  as  is  represented  by  the  work  of  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Wickliffe,  Coverdale,  Griesbach,  and 
Tischendorf,  the  precise  subject  is  dealt  with,  and  it  is  considered  whether  the 
**  modem  suspicion  of  tiie  Bible  be  not  a  result  and  an  indication  of  an  inveterate 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  resist  authority,  to  do  without  the  light  from  above,  and 
to  make  private  opinion  the  final  test  of  truth."  The  claim  of  the  Book  explains  the 
opposition  to  the  Book.  It  professes  to  be  the  Word  of  God  to  men ;  inspired,  and 
therefore  essentially  unlike  other  books.  It  contains  the  history  of  supernatural 
religion.  It  demands  faith  and  obedience.  The  claim  can  only  be  met  by  denying 
the  character  of  the  Book,  its  Divine  source,  its  inspiration  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  book  is  inspired,  its  moral  authority,  its  truthfulness  as  a  record  of  supernatural 
things. 

With  the  opponents  of  the  Book,  **  historic  testimony  and  exterior  evidence  are 
now  undervalued,  and  confidence  for  settling  questions  of  date  and  authorship  is  in 
human  intuition.  Whatever  that  be  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  be  squared  with  the 
prejudices,  the  prepossessions,  the  ideas  of  our  own  time,  must  be  thrown  out  as 
spurious,  or  regarded  as  uninspired  and  without  other  than  hiunan  authority."  This 
representation  by  Dr.  Dix  is  a  caricature  which  no  member  of  the  modem  critical 
school  could  possibly  accept  as  descriptive.  Dr.  Dix  is  wiser  when  he  gives  reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  modem  principles  and  methods — ^we  can  caJmly  weigh  those 
reasons,  and  form  our  own  judgment  of  their  value.  It  is  a  mistake  to  excite  prejudice 
before  argument. 

The  first  objection  to  the  modem  method  is,  that  it  makes  little  account  of 
external  testimony  and  historic  evidence.  But  Dr.  Dix  does  not  recognize  that  too 
much  may  be  made  of  such  evidence.  We  can  use  it  to  prove  that  the  sun 
goes  round  the  earth.  A  strict  examination  of  the  Bible  as  it  is  may  surely 
be  undertaken  independently  of  any  traditional  or  historical  evidences  of  how 
it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Conclusions  reached  by  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  it  is  may 
be  revised  in  view  of  historical  evidences. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  it  practically  invests  the  modem  critic  with  a  power 
of  intuitive  discernment,  an  ability  to  recognize  truth  without  any  aid  from  historic 
or  other  facts.  But  Dr.  Dix  makes  the  mistake  of  judging  a  class  by  its  worst 
specimens,  which  the  class  would  refuse  to  recognize  as  representative.  He  does  not 
see  that  a  science  of  the  history  and  forms  of  human  lemguage  may  be  as  definite  and 
precise  as  any  other  science ;  and  its  laws  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  may 
bring  to  view  the  character  of  its  several  portions,  its  authorships,  and  its  dates.  No 
intelligent  Bible  critic  makes  himself  the  test  of  Bible  truths,  as  Dr.  Dix  suggests. 

Another  objection  is,  that  modem  attacks  on  the  Bible  are  so  offensive  and 
insolent  in  spirit.  And  Dr.  Dix  especially  points  out  the  readiness  of  the  adverse 
critic  to  repeat  his  statements  after  full  and  complete  historic  proof  of  his  error  has 
been  presented.    It  would,  however,  be  faicer  to  recognize  that  the  historical  proo& 
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which  are  satisfactory  to  such  great  writers  as  Westcott  and  Lightfoot  are  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  others,  who  may  not  be  able  equally  to  appraise  their  value. 
Different  kinds  of  evidence  have  different  influence  on  different  minds ;  and  what  we 
ask  of  all  Bible  critics — orthodox  or  non-orthodox  as  we  may  call  them — is  that  they 
shall  fairly  and  fuUy  put  before  us,  not  their  conclusions  only,  but  the  reasons  on 
which  they  rest  those  conclusions.  The  man  who  would  carry  us  away  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  assertions  deserves  the  rebuke  of  Dr.  Dix,  and  would  get  it  from  the 
members  of  aU  schools  of  thought. 

Dr.  Dix  concludes  by  showing  that  the  controversy  over  the  trustworthiness  of 
%he  Bible  is  bound  inextricably  and  indissolubly  with  the  question  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness and  veracity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mention  is  made  of  the  modem 
difficulty  as  to  the  limitation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge,  but  instead  of  a  cakn 
consideration  of  a  subject  which  demands  unusual  caution  and  self-restraint,  Dr.  Diz 
goes  off  into  rhetorical  extravagance  and  makes  appeal  to  Christian  prejudice.  The 
last  word  on  that  very  perplexing  subject  has  not  been  written.  Some  limitations  of 
the  Divine  in  the  human  are  universally  recognized,  and  are  essential  to  the  very  idea 
of  an  Licamation ;  but  very  much  more  must  be  thought  and  said  and  written  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  trace  worthily  the  limits  of  the  limitations. 

Thb  Catholio  Church  on  Hell.  By  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  de  Concilio  {Freeman's 
Jott/mal,  cmd  Magazine  of  ChrtaUan  LiteraUure). — It  is  helpful  to  be  led  to  an 
examination  of  such  difficult  questions  as  those  connected  with  future  punishment 
from  fresh  points  of  view.  From  the  Catholic  standpoint  there  can  be  no  compromise 
made  as  to  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment.  For  those  who  die  in  mortal  sin, 
that  is,  absolutely  estranged  from  God,  and  with  their  will  obdurately  attached  to 
things  in  utter  opposition  to  the  moral  law,  there  is  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal, 
that  is,  lasting  for  ever,  without  any  redemption  whatever.  This  view  is  declared  to 
find  its  support  both  in  revelation  and  in  reason. 

On  the  question  whether  there  is  any  redemption  allowed  to  any  one  dying  in  the 
state  of  mortal  sin ;  any  time  after  death  allowed  for  change,  and  securing  freedom 
from  punishment,  the  Catholic  Church  replies,  Not  as  a  rule,  but  exceptional  oases 
are  recognized  in  which  Divine  judgment  may  be  suspended. 

As  to  hell.  Catholic  doctrine  teaches  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  hell  is  a 
state  of  everlasting  punishment,  and  consists  in  the  eternal  privation  of  the  beatific 
vision  of  God,  and  the  consequences  which  depend  upon  the  same  privation.  '*  Once 
that  vision  is  lost  the  rational  creature  has  lost  its  end,  its  destiny,  and  its  happiness. 
It  is  a  being  out  of  its  centre,  at  war  with  its  most  imperative  cravings.  It  is  a 
living  contradiction.  This  implies  a  psychological  pain  worse  than  anything  which 
could  be  imagined." 

With  regard  to  other  questions  the  Church  has  made  no  definition.  The 
Catholic  is  not  bound  to  believe  that  hell  is  a  place,  or  that  there  is  actual  sensible 
fire  as  an  instrument  of  inflicting  pain.  He  is  free  to  think  and  hope  that  God's 
mercy  may  alleviate  the  pains  of  the  lost ;  but  whatever  view  he  may  take,  it  mu^be 
consistent  with  the  view  that  the  pain  can  never  ceases  but  must  endure  for  eternity. 

Fossil  Men.  By  Prof.  L.  A.  Fox,  D.D.  (The  Lutheran  Quarterly), — Though 
the  science  of  Geological  Anthropology  is  but  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  fresh 
discoveries  may  very  materially  modify  present  conclusions,  the  Christian  thinker 
icannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  its  history  and  present  condition,  on  account  of  its 
direct  connection  with  received  notions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man.  An  important 
series  of  discoveries  has  been  made,  some  definite  facts  have  been  recognized,  but  the 
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eQopla/natwM  of  the  faiots  ore  at  present  so  dependent  on  geological  theories  that  the j 
can  only  be  received  as  tentative  explanations.  The  bones  and  instroments 
discovered  are,  with  great  confidence,  declared  to  be  antediluvian,  but  the  geological 
ezplanaMon  of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found  may  require  revision,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  number  of  ages 
intervening  between  Adam  and  the  Flood. 

Dr.  Fox  tells  us  that  the  first  discovery  of  a  fossil  bone  which  attracted  sufficient 

attention  to  ensure  its  preservation  was  made  in  1700,  at  Ganstadt,  by  Louis  of 

Wurtemberg ;  but  this  skull  was  not  scientifically  examined  for  more  than  a  century 

and  a  quarter  afterwards.    From  1821  we  have  a  series  of  discoveries  in  various 

countries.    Stone  implements,  human  bones  in  the  loess  of  the  Bhine^  bones  of 

extinct  animals,  and  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  with  pottery,  and  human  skulls 

and  bones.    Lartet  found  the  important  cave  of  Aurignac  in  1852.    This  cave  had  not 

been  disturbed.    Its  entrance  had  been  barred  from  an  unknown  age  by  a  fiat  stone. 

In  it  were  found  the  skeletons  of  seventeen  human  beings.    There  was  k  hearth,  and 

arotind  it  were  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  the  aurock,  the  horse,  and  the  reindeer. 

Tbere  were  also  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  and  also  shell  beads.    It  was 

manifestly  a  burial  place  in  the  time  of  animals  which  have  been  long  extinct.    The 

facts  collected  from  very  different  and  widely  extended  fields  are  the  materials  of  a 

new  science,  which  should  reveal  to  us  the  geological  period  at  which  man  appeared, 

tbe  climatic  and  geographical  conditions,  his  contemporaries  among  animals,  hia 

mode  of  life,  his  degree  and  his  progress  in  civilization,  his  size,  his  intellectual 

character,  and  something  even  of  his  religious  ideas. 

Geologists,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  begin  with  the  glacial  period.  At  its 
close  a  rainy  season  followed.  The  rivers  worked  out  the  valleys.  There  were  great 
floods.  The  dSbris  was  carried  down  into  the  valleys  and  deposited  in  what  is  known 
as  the  river  gravel.  It  is  in  this  river  gravel  that  we  have  the  first  positive  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  man.  This  pluvial  period  was  followed  by  a  slight  return  of  the 
glacial,  and  this  by  another  fiood,  by  which  the  strata,  known  as  the  Loess,  was 
deposited  both  over  Europe  and  Asia.  The  animals  of  that  age  have  left  their  bones 
in  the  gravel  beds  and  in  the  caves. 

It  wcM  difficult  for  a  large  number  of  scientific  men  to  believe  at  first  that  man 
was  contemporary  with  the  extinct  mammals ;  but  it  is  now  clearly  established. 
They  are  foimd  welded  together  in  stalagmite  beds,  and  lying  side  by  side  in 
undisturbed  caves.  There  are  pictures  of  them  sketched  by  human  hands.  The 
paloBOCOsmic  men  have  been  divided  into  different  races ;  the  grounds  of  the  division 
being  the  skeletons,  the  character  of  the  implements,  the  different  strata,  and  the 
predominance  of  different  species  of  animals.  It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  the  fsyoi 
before  us,  that  less  than  fifty  skulls,  and  less  than  a  dozen  complete  skeletons,  have 
been  found.  The  other  human  bones  have  been  fragments  of  the  skull  and  bones  of 
the  face,  of  the  trunk,  and  of  limbs.  The  earliest  race  is  called  the  Ganstadt. 
Dawson  describes  it  thus :  "  The  head  long,  but  low,  with  projecting  eyebrows  and 
receding  forehead,  a  somewhat  large  brain,  high  and  wide  cheek-bones,  massive  jaws, 
and  receding  chin."  It  was  a  savage  race.  They  were  about  five  feet  seven  high. 
The  second  race  in  Europe  is  called  the  Gro  Magnon.  They  immediately  followed  the 
Ganstadts.  At  Qrenelle  the  Gro  Magnons  are  found  in  the  strata  above  the  other. 
The  famous  Enghis  skull  (found  at  Li^ge  in  1888)  is  Gro  Magnon.  This  race  was  tall 
and  robust.  They  had  large  foreheads  and  aquiline  noses.  The  brain  cavity  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  average  European  of  to-day.  Their  artistic  ability  has  excited 
&  good  deal  of  admiration ;  their  engravings  of  animals  show  wonderful  skill* 
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The  geological  period  in  which  paloeohthic  men  lived  has  been  determined,  but 
the  chronological  age  has  been,  and  remains,  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  river-gravel 
man  of  Europe  is  certainly  not  the  first  man.  There  are  scientific,  as  well  as  historic, 
reasons  for  believing  that  man  originated  in  Asia.  Quatrefages  ventures  to  regard 
the  existence  of  pliocene  men  as  an  acquired  scientific  feust.  Dawson  thinks  the 
human  implements  and  bones  in  the  pliocene  and  miocene  strata  are  due  to  land 
slides,  Daniel  Wilson  affirms  that  no  human  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  any 
older  strata  than  the  later  tertiary  or  quaternary.  Dawkms  gives  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  human  remains  cannot  be  found  earlier  than  the  late  tertiary. 

What  is  the  probable  number  of  years  since  man  appeared  in  Europe?  The 
teudenoy  of  increased  research  is  toward  the  reduction  of  the  great  ages  at  first 
assigned.  The  paloeolithic  men  were  almost  certainly  antediluvians,  and  the 
Canstadts  and  Gro  Magnons  may  belong  to  a  period  within  six  thousand  years  of  the 
Flood ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  geological  facts  can  be  accounted  for  on  such  a 
limitation.  There  are  existing  the  materials  for  a  revision  of  the  calculations  on 
which  geological  periods  have  been  fixed,  and  the  revision  seems  likely  to  result 
favourably  for  the  Biblical  representations. 

God  Kind  and  Paternal.  By  Pbof.  James  Pitcher,  A.M.  iJ/ii£heTcm 
QuarUrhj), — Men  divide  into  three  classes  in  respect  of  their  views  of  God. 
(1)  Those  who  say  there  is  no  God.  (2)  Those  who  admit  there  is  a  God,  but  think  or 
say  that  He  is  sometimes  unkind,  or  makes  discriminations,  arbitrarily  favouring  or 
afflicting  as  He  chooses.  (8)  Those  who  believe  in  a  God  who  is  infinitely  good  and 
kind  toward  all  His  creatures.  The  natural  instincts  combat  the  first  idea.  God  is 
the  ideal  of  power,  wisdom,  knowledge,  goodness.  There  is  somewhere  such  an  ideal. 
It  is  not  found  below  man.  No  one  man  has  ever  been  the  ideal  in  all  the  attributes 
of  perfection.  There  is  knowledge  beyond  man,  as  every  specialist  is  constantly 
finding  out.  If  man  could  attain  the  omm,  he  would  be  God.  If  he  must  ever  be 
short  of  the  omm,  there  is  beyond  him  God.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  see  God  does 
not  in  the  least  militate '  against  His  existence.  Could  we  see  Him,  He  would 
necessarily  not  be  omnipresent,  or  otherwise  we  would  be  omnipresent,  and  then  we 
would  be  God.  The  same  is  true  of  His  other  attributes.  To  bring  Him  down  to  our 
senses  would  undeify  Him.  The  very  conception  of  God  must  presuppose  a  being 
who  cannot  be  apprehended  or  grasped  with  our  natural  senses.  We  cannot,  there* 
fore,  demand  for  our  &ith  a  being  who  could  be  folly  understood.  The  'perfect  is 
God. 

Professor  Pitcher  then  discusses  the  question.  Is  Gt>d  ever  unkind  ?  This  must 
be  clealt  with  in  view  of  the  apparently  indiscriminate  way  in  which  human  sorrow  is 
distributed.  It  is  constantly  strange  to  the  individual,  by  whom  no  meaning  or 
message  can  be  discerned  in  the  lot  provided.  It  must  first  be  duly  considered  that 
our  knowledge  is  finite,  and  may  not  compass  the  real  mission  of  our  suffering 
lot.  Things  which  to  our  limited  intelligence  may  seem  unequal,  may  not  be  in  fact 
unequal  in  the  light  of  infinity.  "  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  God,  we  must  conclude 
that  He  does  not  know  aU  human  conditions,  or  else  knowing.  He  deliberately  chooses 
to  do  us  wrong,  if  we  would  charge  Him  with  bias  either  for  or  against  any  one  of  His 
creatures.  The  first  is  impossible,  as  it  would  argue  imperfection  in  His  knowledge ; 
and  the  second  is  equally  untenable,  as  it  would  argue  an  imperfection  in  His  moral 
character." 

God  does  not  give  omniscience  to  the  human  race ;  but  our  inability  to  fully 
understand  our  suffering  does  not  prove  QxA  to  be  unkind.    It  is  infinitely  better  that 
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we  do  not  know  the  future,  choose  our  conditions,  or  arrange  the  time  for  our  exit 
from  this  world.  If  uncertainty  in  such  matters  is  morally  better  for  the  race,  then 
some  must  go  in  youth,  others  in  childhood,  and  others  in  advanced  age ;  and  God 
must  not  be  thought  unkind  when  the  uncertainty,  which  is  a  good  for  all,  falls  as  a 
disability  on  individuals.  God  does  the  best  things  for  the  whole,  and  that  may 
involve  that  some  must  carry  burdens  for  the  rest. 

To  treat  the  question  of  God*s  kindness  to  all  £[is  creatures,  we  must  go  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  mortal  existence.  If  man  is  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  future  world 
as  really  and  truly  as  he  is  of  this,  then  the  question  of  time,  when  he  shall  exchange 
the  one  for  the  other,  is  abstractly  a  question  of  but  little  importance.  If  we  are 
thoroughly  settled  in  our  conviction  that  there  is  an  endless  future  of  conscious 
intelligence  and  companionship,  then  our  '*  threescore  and  ten  years  "  of  experience 
here  is  but  a  point  of  time,  or,  like  the  zero  of  algebra,  *'  a  quantity  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  measured." 

*'  It  is  because  of  the  inherent  and  universal  recushing  up  of  the  heart  of  the 
world  after  a  good,  kind,  infinite,  and  adorable  God,  that  this  world  is  an  endurable 
condition  at  all.  Unbelief  cannot  take  God  out  of  the  world.  As  long  as  there  is 
human  life  and  human  sorrow,  there  will  be  an  infinite  God  to  pity  and  sustain.** 

Satan  in  the  Old  Testament.  By  Talbot  W.  Chambers  (Presbyterian  amd 
Reformed  Betneto). — "  The  existence  of  incorporeal  spirits,  whether  good  or  evil,  is 
purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation.**  What,  then,  does  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  say  upon  the  subject  ?  Mr.  Chambers  considers  that  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles  distinctly  refer  to  the  evil  one  as  a  distinct,  self-conscious  personality. 
But  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  are  few  and  uncertain. 

Four  of  these  references  are  treated.  1.  The  one  implied  in  the  accoimt  of  the 
Fall.  But  this  depends  on  the  view  that  is  taken  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis. 
They  may  be  narrative,  they  may  be  poem,  they  may  be  a  symbolical  setting  of 
moral  facts  and  truths ;  and  in  this  latter  case  we  must  consider  what  they  re;present 
rather  than  what  they  sa/y.  Mr.  Chambers  regards  Genesis  as  embodying  the  original 
tradition,  and  cannot  admit  that  it  is  a  pictorial  representation,  designed  merely  to 
show  that  our  first  parents  were  subjected  to  a  (moral)  trial,  and  fell  imder  it.  **  If 
the  account  be  pictorial  or  allegorical,  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  else  conveyed  by 
it  than  that  the  temptation  which  prevailed  over  Adam  and  Eve  came  from  without. 
But  this  is  the  very  truth  that  we  learn  when  the  narrative  is  construed  literally." 
Mr.  Chambers  does  not  see  that  an  external  influence  affecting  man*s  senses  and 
passions  need  not  be  that  of  a  personal  being.  The  other  views,  which  represent  the 
connection  of  Satan  with  the  Serpent  as  an  inference  of  later  dogmatic  opinion,  and 
urge  that  the  idea  of  a  distinct  personality  of  evil  is  inconsistent  with  the  Hebrew 
idea  that  Jehovah  is  the  source  of  aU  power,  are  opposed  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who 
vindicates  the  explanation  of  Genesis  by  later  Scripture,  on  the  ground  that  Scripture 
ia&  whole;  and  claims  for  the  Serpent-reference  in  Genesis  direct  revelation  fitting 
into  the  Divine  purpose. 

The  second  reference  is  found  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi).  Admitting  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  word  Aeazel,  Mr. 
Chambers  urges  that  as  the  one  goat  was  for  Jehovah,  the  other  must  be  for  Jehovah's 
great  antagonist — ^the  evil  spirit.  But  his  position  can  only  be  held  when,  from  other 
directions,  it  has  been  proved  that  Jehovah  has  one  great  personal  antagonist ;  and 
when  all  other  possible  solutions  of  the  devotion  of  the  goat  to  Azazel  have*  been 
proved  worthless.    To  send  a  goat  into  a  desert  district  does  not  naturally  suggest 
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the  idea  of  giving  it  to  an  evil  spirit.  It  looks  more  like  a  symbolical  representation 
of  putting  the  people's  sin  away,  so  that  it  may  be  remembered  no  more. 

The  third  case  is  the  one  in  which  Satan,  the  adversary,  moves  David  to  nmnber 
Israel  (1  Ghron.  zxi.  1).  But  Mr.  Chambers  does  not  notice  that  there  are  two 
accounts  of  this  incident,  and  that  in  the  one  Qod  is  said  to  do  what,  in  the  other, 
Satan  is  said  to  do.  With  this  diversity,  no  argument  for  a  personal  evil  spirit  can  be 
based  on  the  pa.ssage. 

The  fourth  mention  of  Satan  occtirs  in  one  of  the  night  visions  of  Zechariah 
(Zech.  iii.  1-8).  The  high  priest  is  standing  before  Jehovah,  and  Satan,  as  his 
adversary,  stands  on  his  right  hand.  But  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  no  dogma  can 
be  proved  by  visions,  which,  are  accommodations  to  times  and  modes,  and  were 
representative,  not  descriptive.  Mr.  Chambers  also  claims  the  Satan  of  the  book  of 
Job  as  the  personal  evil  spirit,  though  the  book  itself  represents  him  as  no  more  than 
the  angel-minister  of  God's  afflictive  dispensations. 

It  may  be  that  sufficient  arguments  may  be  found  for  the  existence  of  Satan  as 
a  chief  evil  spirit;  but  if  Mr.  Chambers  covers  the  ground  of  Old  Testament 
references,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  facts  and  arguments  are  altogether  insufficient 
to  bear  the  weight  of  such  a  conclusion. 

Christianity  and  Social  Pboblbms.  By  Chablbs  A.  Aiken  (Presbyteriam.  amS 
Beformed  Beview). — The  Church  is  ill  at  ease  in  view  of  the  social  situation.  Those 
who  believe  that  for  society,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  man,  *'  Gk>dliness  has 
promise  of  the  life  which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,"  cannot  be  content 
with  things  as  they  are.  The  Church,  studying  social  problems  in  the  light  of  her 
own  endowments  and  opportunities,  and  the  world's  needs,  finds  that  in  relation  to 
them  she  has  three  offices,  a  conservative,  a  reformatory,  and  a  mediating  office. 
This  is  the  order  of  the  natural  relationship,  dignity,  and  importance  of  these  offices. 

1.  The  Conservative  Office.  The  Church  is  ordained,  equipped,  and  commis- 
sioned with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  great  human  society. 
It  has  a  witness  to  bear  and  a  work  to  do  for  God  among  men  with  reference  to  the 
relations  and  interests  of  this  life.  Then  the  Church  must  be  conservative  of  the 
position  assigned  her  in  the  world.  Her  place  is  appointed  for  her,  and  she  is  to  hold 
it  to  the  end.  The  Church  must  be  conservative  of  the  instructions  given  her ;  and 
where  the  letter  of  her  instructions  is  not  at  once  clear,  she  must  take  care  not  to 
allow  any  other  spirit  to*vitiate  or  supplant  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  orders  under  which 
she  alone  has  warrant  to  act  at  all.  The  Church  should  conserve  high  and  pure 
doctrine  in  regard  to  such  truths  and  principles  as  these  :  '*  The  reality  and  efficiency 
and  rightful  supremacy  of  moral  and  spiritual  entities  and  forces ;  the  reality  and  the 
transcendent  importance  of  moral  and  spiritual  interests ;  the  maintenance  of  a  due 
proportion  and  a  right  relation  of  things  material  to  things  spiritual ;  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  supremacy  of  God  and  things  Divine ;  the  uncompromising  assertion  of 
the  reality  and  the  authoritative  nature  of  God's  revelations  of  Himself  in  His  Son 
and  in  His  Word  .  .  .  •  the  grand  principle  of  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of 
honest  earnest  toil ;  the  law  of  increase  and  conquest  in  many  of  the  most  important 
departments  and  relations  of  life,  that  losing  is  finding,  that  sacrifice  is  acquisition, 
that  submission  is  ascendancy,  that  surrender  is  triumph."  It  is  for  the  Church  to 
reassure  herself  in  respect  to  these  truths,  not  solely  by  considering  their  source  and 
their  primary  credentials,  but  also  by  constantly  putting  them  to  the  proof  which  they 
invite.    They  demand  application. 

2.  The  Beformatory  Office  of  Christianity.      0ome  declare  that  Christianity  is 
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anti-reformatory,  because  of  its  "  other-worldliness."  It  looks  to  another  life  for 
the  correction  of  the  inequalities  and  other  ills  of  this  life.  But  Christianity,  though 
conservatiTC,  is  not  conservative  of  all  that  exists.  Its  concern  is  for  salvation  in  no 
narrow  sense.  It  includes,  with  individual  rescue,  '*the  transfiguration  of  society." 
Its  grapple  is  with  men^s  estrangement  from  ChxL,  in  all  the  spheres,  and  all  the 
forms,  and  all  the  degrees  in  which  this  shows  itself.  Westcott  is  quoted  as  saying, 
*^The  supremacy  of  Christianity  extends  to  all  social  organizations,  to  all  civil 
compacts,  to  all  imperial  designs,  no  less  than  to  all  doctrines  of  God  and  the  single 
soul."  It  approaches  the  reformation  of  society  through  the  reformation  of  the 
individual,  instead  of  relying,  as  Socialism  does,  on  the  artificial,  summary,  and,  if 
necessary,  violent  reconstruction  of  society.  It  works  from  within  outward.  It  works 
as  leaven,  inter-penetrating,  and  so  transforming,  the  life,  the  mass,  into  which  it  is 
introduced. 

8.  The  Mediating  Function  of  Christianity.  The  Church  is  no  direct  arbiter  in 
the  strifes  of  men.  But  her  mediation  is  always  timely,  and  should  contribute  much 
to  the  solution  of  the  vexed  problems  of  the  day.  She  can  speak  with  a  disin- 
terestedness and  a  conciliating  kindness  that  are  aU  her  own;  as  well  as  with  a 
firmness  and  an  authority  that  no  other  may  assume  to  use.  The  Christian  Church 
never  assumes  to  speak  the  only  word  that  is  to  be  spoken  on  the  delicate,  complicated, 
and  important  problems  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

Social  life,  society,  in  the  mediation  of  the  Church,  should  come  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  treated  as  the  ordinance  of  God.  "  This  divinely  ordained  society  is  an 
organism  which  becomes  more  highly  and  variously  complex.  Its  primary,  permanent, 
and  indestructible  elements — the  family,  the  State,  the  Church — ^providing  for  home 
life,  civic  life,  and  the  religious  life  of  men,  in  fellowship  with  God,  and  with  one 
another,  continue  to  the  end,  fulfilling  their  appointed  office.  The  industrial  life  of 
men,  protected  and  promoted  by  less  fixed  and  unchanging  institutions,  finds  shelter, 
honour,  nurture,  in  its  largest  expansion  and  its  most  diversified  development,  proving 
the  reality  of  the  dominion  conferred  on  man  over  lower  life  and  matter,  and 
ministering  to  varied  enjoyments  and  rich  and  satisfying  usefulness."  <'  He  will  be 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  earth,  as  he  is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  chief  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  uiho  serves  most  and  best."  And  with  this  as  primary  principle, 
Christianity  can  enter  into  all  social  questions,  and  materiaUy  aid  in  guidance  to  right 
issues. 


Note  on  "Go  Towabd  Noon,"  iroptAov  xarh.  fuarifjiPplw  (Acts  viii.  26),  By  Peof. 
E.  Nestle,  Tfibingen  {TheoL  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1892,  Second  Part). — "  C.  Weizsaecker 
siiU  translates :  Ziehe  hin  gen  Mittag,"  showing  by  the  use  of  gen  instead  of  gegen 
that  he  still  understands  «card  ftefftf/ifiplav  in  a  geographical,  not  in  its  original  temporal 
sense.  80,  too,  all  expositors  known  to  me :  Meyer  (to  the  last  edition),  De  Wette, 
Noesgen,  Baumgarten,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Erasmus,  Chrysostom.  Scarcely  in  any  one 
do  I  find  the  question  raised  whether  it  may  not  also  mean :  "  Go  toward  noon,"  t.e., 
shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  yet  in  my  opinion  this  is  the  only  right  rendering ; 
for 

1.  irope6w  represents  l$i  which  scarcely  occurs  in  Biblical  Greek.    In  the  LXX 
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onlj  in  Ex.  xxxii.  26 ;  Prov.  vi.  6,  paraphrased  by  Hesychius  in  the  first  line  by 
vopKbw ;  in  the  New  Testament,  2^a(  is  not  foimd  at  aU. 

2.  In  Biblical  Greek,  fi£<nifippla  denotes  only  the  time  of  day  (Acts  xxii.  6),  and 
twenty-two  times  in  the  LXX ;  intelligibly,  for  the  Oriental  calls  the  south  the  right 
hand,  not  by  the  position  of  the  sun,  bnt  by  his  own  position  in  prayer.  In  Biblical 
Greek,  even  in  Luke,  the  south  is  v6Tot  (Luke.xii.  55 ;  xiii.  29).  The  Hebrew  Nsgeb, 
by  which  Delitzsch  renders  the  present  Karii  fieffriM-Pp^v",  is  never  so  translated  in  the 
LXX.  Ensebius  also,  in  his  Topography,  uses  y^ojifi^pU  in  a  geographical  *aense 
only  thrice,  instead  of  the  usual  y&nn, 

8.  The  8(mth  road  from  Jerusalem  is  not  the  Gaza,  but  the  Hebron  road,  by 
which  no  doubt  Gaza  can  be  readied.  But  if  the  latter  were  meant,  as  supposed  by 
modem  editors,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  wrong  translation,  by  old  legends,  it 
must  have  read :  by  the  way  which  goes  by  Hebron ;  not  simply :  which  goes  to 
Gaza.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  the  fountain,  in  which  the  chamberlain  was  baptized, 
was  shown  in  the  Guza  road. 

4.  If  one  is  certainly  to  meet  a  man  in  a  road,  the  time  must  be  indicated  when 
he  wiU  be  passing  it.  The  case  is  different  when  Ananias  has  to  find  Saul  and  the 
messenger  of  Cornelius  Peter  in  a  house.  Thus  it  is  probable  a  priori  that  tcarh. 
fieoTffippiay  indicates  the  time  of  day. 

5.  In  a  quite  similar  connection  jcari  with  accus.  denotes  the  time  toward 
(xvi.  25,  Karh,  fjuetrwiicrtw),  i.e.j  shortly  before  midnight ;  there  also  in  some  MSS.  the 
article  is  wanting  as  here,  whilst  repl  with  accus.  (xxii.  6,  vepl  fxeffriixpplap)  denotes  about 
noon,  i.e.,  shortly  before  or  after. 

6.  About  this  time  of  day  a  road,  animated  at  other  times,  is  empty ;  perhaps 
the  much-debated  expression,  "the  same  was  desert,**  is  to  be  thus  explained. 
But  in  any  case  Zeller  may  be  right  in  making  Philip  to  have  returned  with  the 
Apostles  to  Jerusalem,  whereas  Meyer  and  most  others  think  of  him  as  still  in 
Samaria.    Ghrysostom,  who  read  Tpdt  Ateo-.,  interprets  as  the  latter. 

7.  "After  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  passage  in  Acts  by  the  passage 
Ecclus.  ix.  7  {iv  />vfjuus  ToX^wj  Ktd  h  ipi/jfioit  aMji,  where  the  Latin  translator  has  in  vicis 
et  plateis)  and  xlix.  6  {'fip^fjuoaap  rds  &do{>t  ai^^),  I  afterwards  found  a  reference  to  the 
temporal  sense  first  in  the  old  interpreter  Starke,  who,  however,  rejects  it,  saying  : 
'  The  meaning  is  not  about  noon-day,  for  there  was  no  need  to  say  this  here,  and  in 
that  country  no  journeying  ordinarily  takes  place  about  noon-da^',  because  of  the 
great  heat,  but :  toward  the  South  * ;  and  secondly,  in  the  English  Bevised  Version, 
where  the  rendering  '  at  noon '  is  put  as  an  alternative  in  the  margin.  May  I  hope 
that  future  interpreters  of  the  Acts  will  not  merely  notice  this  new,  or  revised, 
explanation  of  apparently  so  simple  a  passage,  but  even  adopt  it  ?  ** 

A  Gebman  Cbitigism  of  a  German  Divine.  By  Dr.  Ebich  Hauft,  Halle 
{Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1892,  Second  Part). — Prof.  Nosgen,  of  Bostock  (successor  of 
Philippi  the  commentator),  is  writing  a  new  history  of  the  New  Testament  Bevelation. 
The  first  volxune,  embracing  the  Gospel  history,  has  recently  appeared,  and  the  other, 
dealing  with  the  Apostolic  age,  is  to  follow.  The  writer  of  the  present  notice  did  his 
best  to  learn  the  drift  of  N5sgen's  work,  but  found  himself  largely  baffled  by  the 
author's  wordy  and  involved  style.  It  is  a  relief  to  him  to  find  that  even  Prof.  Haupt 
(author  of  an  excellent  commentary  on  1  Epistle  of  John),  has  had  a  sJinilar 
experience.  His  long  article  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  purport  of  the  work, 
at  once  doing  justice  to  its  good  points  and  criticizing  its  weak  ones.  The  critic  does 
the  latter  part  of  his  work  with  e\Hident  reluctance  and  pain,  as  might  be  expected  in 
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one  of  his  gentle  spirit.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  Haupt  is  at  one  with  Dr.  Ndsgen 
in  his  main  oonolnsions,  in  hearty  faith  in  the  evangelical  history  and  doctrine.  But 
none  the  less  he  dissents  from  Ndsgen's  mode  of  advocacy  and  defence,  which  seems 
to  be  a  reprodaotion  of  the  method  of  Hengstenberg.  A  good  cause  suffers  from  bad 
argnmenis.  N5sgen*s  industry,  laborioosness,  apologetio  earnestness  and  zeal  are  all 
admirable ;  it  is  his  wisdom  and  tact  which  seriously  fail.  The  critic  finds  the  book 
heavy  reading  on  aoootmt  of  the  peculiarly  clumsy  and  monotonous  style.  Both  the 
method  and  substance  are  sharply  criticized  in  several  respects. 

Starting  from  the  principle  that  the  revelation  of  God  given  in  Christ  consists  of 
words  and  acts  (ignoring  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself  as  a  revelation),  Nosgen 
protests  against  the  separation  of  the  two  elements,  and  contends  for  their  union  and 
reciprocal  influence.  Another  of  his  contentions  is  that  the  Christian  revelation  must 
be  viewed  as  something  altogether  apart  from  ordinary  history,  a  wholly  supernatural 
product.  The  first  position  contains  nothing  new  or  objectionebble.  Neither  of  the 
two  factors  of  revelation  should  be  entirely  severed  from  the  other.  They  inter- 
penetrate in  the  closest  manner.  Most  writers  concede  and  act  on  the  principle.  A 
separate  discussion  of  the  two  elements,  indeed,  is  useful  in  the  interest  of  clearness, 
and  perhaps  the  absence  of  this  explains  some  of  the  difficulty  of  Nosgen*s  work ; 
but  the  two  sides  are  always  again  brought  into  union.  The  other  principle  is  far 
more  open  to  objection.  It  asserts  the  old  non-historical  view  of  revelation. 
According  to  it,  revelation  is  given  not  through,  but  alongside  the  human  and  natural. 
It  may  be  possible  to  carry  this  principle  out  to  some  extent  in  reference  to  Christ 
Himself,  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  His  life  and  character.  But  how  can  it  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  Apostles,  who,  outside  their  special  office,  were  simply  men  like 
others  ?  The  obvious  effect  is  to  obliterate  the  distinction  which  even  believers  must 
make  between  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  to  co-ordinate  the  two  parts  of  revelation  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  so  ^  to  rob  Christ  of  His  uniqueness.  He  that  has  Christ 
has  the  Father ;  he  that  sees  Christ  sees  the  Father.    This  can  be  said  of  no  Apostle. 

*'  All  that  the  Apostles  know  is  light  from  His  light The  Apostolic  age  is  to  be 

viewed  as  a  period  of  revelation,  not  merely  because  the  Apostles  received  revelations 
of  a  miraculous  kind,  but  primarily  because  the  entire  history  of  the  age  brought 
clearly  out  the  fall  meaning  of  the  revelation  given  in  Christ,  chiefly  by  quite  natural 
means.  Without  bringing  into  CMSCOunt  this  element  of  historical  influence,  the 
revelation  of  the  Apostolic  age  cannot  be  exhibited,  for  the  history  is  the  form  in 

which  the  latter  is  given Certainly  the  Apostolic  age  is  part  of  the  period  of 

revelation,  since  the  content  of  the  latter  was  only  fully  understood  in  that  age,  and 
its  Skim,  namely  the  founding  of  a  community  at  peace  with  God,  was  realized ;  but 
the  history  of  the  age  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  co-ordinate  continuation  of  God*s 
revealing  work  in  Christ."  Thus  the  critic  completely  traverses  the  second 
principle. 

He  also  contests  Dr.  Nosgen's  rigid  theory  of  Inspiration,  on  which  the 
*'  absolute  ^  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament  writings  is  an  ^^  a 'priori  maxim." 
**  To  me,*'  Dr.  Haupt  says,  "  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospel  narratives  in  all 
essentials  is  quite  certain,  and  if  I  have  any  difficulties,  these  are  so  little  a  matter  of 
joy  that  it  would  be  a  joy  to  me  if  they  could  be  removed."  Nosgen's  rigid  maxim, 
he  argues,  is  just,  neither  to  the  nature  of  Christian  faith,  nor  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  is  not  just  to  Christian  faith  to  make  its  very  existence  depend  as  much  on  every 
detail  of  historical  statement  as  on  the  .great  central  facts  of  redemption.  *'  If  it  is 
not  true  that  the  temple-veil  was  rent  asunder,  I  am  told  in  effect  it  is  illogical  in  me 
to   believe   in   the    truth   of   the   Besurrection  on  which  my  salvation  depends." 
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So  again  the  historical  evidence  only  is  taken  into  account,  all  the  subjective 
confirmation  of  personal  experience  being  ignored.  Nor  is  such  a  maYiTn  just  to  the 
facts.  The  naore  any  one  binds  up  the  entire  case  of  Christianity  with  every  detail  of 
historical  statement,  the  more  he  is  bound  to  defend  every  such  detaiL  This  Dr. 
Nosgen  does  most  vigorously,  but  often  with  arguments  and  in  ways  which  are  &jr 
from  carrying  conviction.  He  is  too  often  blind  to  the  weakness  of  his  own  case  and 
the  strength  of  the  opposite  one,  to  say  nothing  of  reflections  upon  the  motives  of 
others. 

To  refer  somewhat  more  fully  to  the  author's  treatment  of  the  Besurrection,  he 
shows  himself  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  mere  figment  of  imagination  and  a 
revelation  in  a  vision.  He  describes  some  opponents  as  saying  that  Paul  '*  regarded 
as  real  what  he  only  saw  in  spirit."  "  So,  in  fact,  he  only  saw  in  spirit  and  lielA  it 
rcall  Thus  inward  facts  are  less  real,  according  to  our  author,  than  objects  of 
sense.  The  distinction  between  a  mere  subjective  fancy  and  the  real  revelation  of  the 
exalted  Saviour  has  not  even  occurred  to  him.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  defend  the 
hypothesis  of  a  revelation  by  vision,  but  only  to  show  how  little  the  author  can 
distinguish  between  different  ideas."  Haupt  also  regards  the  effort  to  base  the  verity 
of  the  Besurrection  on  historical  proof  exclusively  as  wrong  and  dangerous.  He,  of 
course,  himself  holds  the  historical  proof  to  be  ample.  Still,  the  issues  are  too  great 
to  be  staked  on  that  ground  alone.  '*  If  this  Christ  has  become  to  me  the  author  of  a 
new,  supersensual  life,  the  foundation  of  my  whole  being.  He  through  whom  my  life 
has  first  gained  security  and  meaning,  this  is  proof  to  me  that  He  did  not  fall,  a  prey 
to  destruction,  not  merely  that  He  enjoys  some  sort  of  existence  in  general,  but  that 
He  is  the  exalted  Head  of  His  kingdom,  and  is  doing  to-day  what  He  did  before, 
namely,  seeking  and  saving  the  lost.  In  such  personal  experience,  and  in  it  alone,  do 
we  find  the  ground  from  which  we  can  receive  the  Biblical  narratives  as  historical, 
and  also  the  supplement  of  that  which,  in  the  mere  historical  aspect,  would  remain 
an  open  question.  There  is  a  further  misxmderstanding  in  Nosgen*s  assertion,  iu 
presence  of  Paul's  statement,  that,  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  our  faith  is  vain,  there 
is  no  ground  for  sayings  that  the  Easter  faith  of  Christians  cannot  be  established 
by  historical  argument.  First,  it  is  dear  that  the  statement  of  Paul  remains  just  as 
true  when  the  verity  of  the  Besurrection  is  deduced  from  Christian  experience  as 
when  it  is  proved  historically.  But  Nosgen  will  reply,  Paul  himself  in  that  passage 
proved  the  Besurrection  to  the  Corinthians  historically.  Just  so.  He  gave  a  series 
of  cases  in  which  men  believed  in  Christ  as  living  on  the  grou/nd  of  their  own 
experience*  This  is  precisely  my  standpoint  in  holding  that  all  believers  in  the  Bisen 
One  have  got  this  faith  in  substantially  the  same  way — on  the  grownd  of  their  own 
experience.  For  that  they  saw  Him  in  bodily  form,  and  we  not,  makes  no  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Not  merely  because  here  the  saying  applies,  ^  the  Spirit 
quickens,  the  flesh  is  useless,'  but  also  because  the  Lord  Himself,  after  His 
resurrection,  always  blamed  His  disciples  fpr  refusing  to  believe  in  His  resurrection 
imless  they  saw  Him  in  bodily  form.  It  is  also  a  misunderstanding  to  say  that 
\  the  Besurrection  of  Christ  is  no  question  of  science,  but  a  question  of  the  certainty 
of  the  facts  believed  as  to  which  the  decision  rests  with  the  Apostles.*  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  Nosgen,  the  Besurrection  would  be  a  question  of  science,  siace 
he  is  contLauaUy  trying  to  establish  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  on  grounds  of  reason ;  but  this  is  a  scientific  procedure.  Certainly  the 
Besurrection  is  not  a  question  of  science  in  the  highest  sense,  but  one  of  &ith ;  and 
for  this  very  reason  the  course  taken  by  Nosgen  is  one  that  cannot  lead  to  the 
goal." 
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Notwithstanding  these  and  other  similar  criticisms,  there  are  points  on  which 
Haiipt  agrees  with  Nosgen,  and  the  discussion  of  these  points  leads  to  much  interesting 
exposition.  He  agrees  in  the  view  that  Christ's  work  of  revelation  hegins  with  His 
puhlic  ministry,  the  history  of  the  miraculous  birth  being  treated  as  introdi^otory  to 
the  latter.  *'  He  has  not  put  the  history  of  the  birth,  although  he  holds  it  to  be 
thoroughly  historicali  at  the  beginning,  but  treated  it  as  an  explanation  of  what  we 
see  in  the  man  Jesus,  as  a  necessary  postulate  without  which  His  self-consciousness 
could  not  be  what  it  is.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  right  way  to  arrive  at 
certainty  respecting  the  real  centre  of  the  history,  namely,  that  His  birth  was  a 
miracle,  not  a  natural  product  of  human  history."  So,  again,  he  commends  Nosgen 
for  disclaiming  the  view  that  there  is  nothing  individual  and  peculiar  in  Christ's 
character,  that  He  is  simply  the  universal  human  ideal.  *'  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
rightly  maintained  that  Jesus  exhibits  thoroughly  concrete,  individual  traits  in 
every  respect.  He  shows  no  aptitude  for  being  scholar,  artist,  statesman,  general — 
all  at  once.  His  human  endowment  is  such  that  it  corresponds  to  the  task  that  lay 
before  Him.  His  moral  and  religious  character  also  was  no  universal  one,  but 
individual.  The  truer  all  this  is,  the  more  unreasonable  it  seems  for  Nosgen  to 
decline  the  task  of  describing  this  individuality.  He  holds  it  impossible,  because  the 
description  of  Christ's  inner  life  is  above  the  reach  of  simply  human  psychology. 
Sinful  men,  like  us,  lack  the  inner  likeness  necessary  for  such  a  work.  Doubtless 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.  We  can  never  fully  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  the 
Lord's  inward  life.  No  ordinary  man,  even,  is  wholly  transparent  to  another.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  no  knowledge  of  other  characters  is  possible.  Many 
of  the  peculiar  traits  in  the  Lord's  image  can  be  ascertained  and  described.  We 
only  need  to  ask  whether  the  first  disciples  did  not  carry  in  their  soul  a  clearly 
defined,  although  imperfect,  image  of  the  Lord's  character,  in  distinction  from  other 
men,  or  whether  that  image  was  to  them  wrapped  in  mist.  If  the  former  is  certainly 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  possible  for  them  to  embody  the  image  of  this  uxiique 
personality  in  words ;  and  again  the  same  must  be  possible  to  us  in  a  more  limited 
degree,  on  the  basis  of  their  narratives." 

Finally,  let  us  mention  a  novel  suggestion  of  EEaupt's.  It  is  that  the  Lord  returned 
to  heaven  at  the  Besmrrection  and  at  the  close  of  each  subsequent  appearance  to  the 
disciples.  '*  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  view  which  corresponds  to  the  Biblical 
narrative,  and  suits  the  circumstances.  It  is  favoured,  not  only  by  the  disappearance 
after  every  manifestation,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  N^w  Testament 
the  Besurrection  and  Ascension  are  combined  together,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Ascension,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  receives  no  special  emphasis ;  but,  above 
all,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Damascus  manifestation.  This,  as  we  know,  Paul  places 
in  the  same  line  with  the  earlier  appearances.  If  thus  Christ  revealed  Himself  to 
Paul  out  of  this  heavenly  glory,  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  former  cases.  Nosgen 
cannot  support  his  opposition  by  the  saying  to  Mary, '  I  am  not  yet  ascended,'  for 
Jesus  inmiediately  says  in  the  present,  *  I  ascend.'  There  is  no  ground  for  the 
monstrous  view  that  every  time  Jesus  must  have  assumed  the  old  body.  For  the 
undoubted  meaning,  at  least,  in  Luke  and  John,  is  that  the  body  in  which  He  appeared 
was  not  the  old  one,  and  the  same  follows  from  the  phrase,  *  Thou  fool,'  with  which 
Paul  introduces  the  statement  that  the  body  sown  is  not  the  one  that  rises  again,  for 
it  is  sown  a  physical  body,  and  it  is  raised  a  spirituaJ  body." 

Would  that  Dr.  Haupt  himself  would  give  us  a  history  of  the  New  Testament 
revelation  I 

Thb  Ultdcate  Test  of  Bibuoal  Faith,    Db.  Koenig,  Bostock  {Neue  Kirchl. 
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ZeiUchrifty  January,  1892). — The  views  of  Dr.  Haupt,  hinted  at  in  the  previous 
article,  and  more  fully  expounded  in  a  separate  publioation,  are  sharply  criticized  by 
the  Bostock  professor  in  a  long  and  able  article,  which  is  also  published  separately 
(Die  letzte  Insta/nz  dea  BibUachen  Ola/iibenSf  Leipzig,  Deichert).  Dr.  Haupt  finds  the 
supreme  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity  and  the  supreme  ground  of  faith  in  the 
effects  of  faith  on  the  individuaJ.  He  makes  the  inward  subjective  evidence  virtually 
supersede  the  outward  historic  evidence  of  Scripture.  But  how  is  the  former  to  arise 
except  on  the  ground  of  the  latter  ?  Must  not  the  latter  precede  ?  Haupt's  position 
has  some  afiinity  with  the  one  taken  by  Dr.  Dale  in  his  work  on  Christ  and  the 
Gospels,  where  the  same  questions  apply.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  one  who  is  a 
believer  in  the  historical  Christ  of  Scripture,  though  his  knowledge  and  faith  may  be 
imperfect,  may  be  led  to  a  higher  spiritual  &ith,  which  thenceforward  holds  its 
ground  in  face  of  aU  difficulties ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  spiritual  faith  could 
ever  arise  in  connection  with  ignorance  or  denial  of  the  historical  Christ.  These  are 
substantially  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Koenig  presses  home  in  his  essay;  he  has  a 
much  dearer  and  happier  style  than  his  colleague,  Dr.  Ndsgen.  Omitting  personal 
questions,  we  may  note  a  few  points  in  his  argument. 

Dr.  Koenig  says,  "  All  my  investigations  into  the  attempts  made  in  the  course 
of  centuries  to  construct  a  basis  of  Christian  faith  have  convinced  me  that  the  real, 
not  merely  supposed,  connection  of  Christianity  with  a  real  superhuman  sphere 
cannot  be  established  by  any  line  of  proof  that  starts  from  the  teachings  or  effects  of 
Christianity."  The  teachings  in  the  strict  sense  are  certain  statements  as  to  Christ's 
person,  certain  commands  and  promises.  Are  all  these  self-evidently  Divine  ?  If  so, 
how  account  for  the  vast  amount  of  unbelief  ?  *'  Further,  the  effects  of  Christianity  are 
never  in  the  New  Testament  viewed  as  existing  apart  from  historic  Christianity,  and, 
therefore,  never  treated  as  phenomena  from  which  the  Divine  character  of  Christianity 
itself  can  be  inferred.  They  are  rather  regarded  as  signs  by  which  the  persons  ex- 
periencing them  may  recognize  the  fact  of  their  own  participation  in  the  blessings  of  that 
union  with  Christ  which  is  the  fruit  of  faith.  These  effects  are  such  as  the  sense  of 
redemption,  inward  peace,  &c.  The  reception  of  the  Spirit  is  not  treated  as  an 
independent  attestation  because  of  the  ease  with  which  natural  and  supernatural  may 
be  eonfounded."  "  To  those  who  have  already  entered  into  actual  relation  to  the 
Father  by  acknowledging  historic  Christianity,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  medium  of 
Divine  love  (Bom.  v.  5),  is  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  the  full  inheritance  of  Christians, 
a  proof  that  Christ  and  God  are  theirs." 

*'  In  modem  days  the  teaching  and  effects  of  Christianity  are  treated  in  more 
than  one  direction  as  if  they  were  independent  proofs  of  the  superhuman  origin 
of  Christianity,  as  if  they  were  sufficient  for  this  purpose  without  previous 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  place  the  external 
and  internal  evidences  of  the  Divinity  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  behind  the  inward 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  said  that  the  former  criteria  yield  merely  a 
fides  humana,  and  thatia,/^^  divvna  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  latter  way,  and, 
further,  that  the  inward  signs  of  the  Spirit's  workings  in  reading  and  hearing  the 
words  of  Scripture  are  the  sole  conclusive  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Holy 
Scripture."  Dr.  Koenig  has  fully  discussed  this  position  in  a  separate  work.  In  the 
article  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  If  it  were  true  that  in  reading  and  hearing  the  Bible  more 
persons  felt  moral  and  religious  influence,  and  even  improvement,  than  is  the  case, 
this  would  not  establish  a  really  unique  connection  of  the  Bible  with  an  objective 
Divine  revelation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  other  books  give  rise  to  elevated 
and  elevating  emotion,  I  must  remark  that  the  loftiest  teachings  of  Scripture  might 
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simply  be  the  finest  fmit  of  human  culture.  That  the  superhuman  origin  of  the 
Biblical  religion  is  not  really  established  by  such  an  '  inner  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  *  appears  certain  if  we  remember  that  such  an  orthodox  man  as  J.  D.  Michaelis 
avowed  that  he  felt  no  such  testimony  in  his  own  life,  that  Bomanists,  down  to 
Hettinger,  make  fun  of  the  appeal  to  this  proof  in  evangelical  theology^  and  that 
David  Strauss  called  the  use  of  this  testimony  the  Achilles-heel  of  the  Protestant 
systenfii.  Now  Haupt  appears  and  wishes  to  turn  the  Achilles-heel  into  the  Achilles- 
shield.  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  declare  that  in  what  is  ccJled  in  the  strict  sense 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity  and  its  effects,  no  independent  proof  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity  can  be  found,  either  according  to  New  Testament  teaching  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  case." 

Of  course  Dr.  Haupt  does  not  maintain  that  any  one  can  arrive  at  saving  ftdth 
^*"U3it}uiut  amy  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  of  Him  who  not  merely 
brought  but  is  the  Gospel."  But  let  the  following  sentence  be  noted :  *'  Even  in  the 
most  hopeless  cases,  in  which  all  assent  to  the  Gt>spel  is  absent,  this  Qospel  may  yet 
prove  itself  a  power  of  GK>d.  Despite  their  doubt,  God's  hand  may  by  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  so  powerfully  seize  men  that  they  cannot  shake  it  off."  Dr.  Koenig 
comments  thus  :  ''  No  words  can  hide  the  simple  truth,  that  so  long  as  aU  assent  to 

the  Gk>spel  is  wanting  it  cannot  prove  itself  a  power,  much  less  a  power  of  God 

If  «  moral  and  religious  change  takes  place  in  the  soul  of  one  in  whom  aU  such 
assent  is  wanting,  two  cases  are  conceivable.  Either  an  imconscious  assent  to  one 
element  of  the  Gospel  has  taken  please  in  this  soul,  although  not  evident  to  itself, 
much  less  to  others,  and  in  this  case  the  Gospel  may  be  the  cause  of  the  change ;  or, 
there  is  not  even  unconscious  assent,  and  then  the  Gospel  has  not  shown  itself  a 
power.  The  same  judgment  must  be  passed  on  the  next  sentence, '  Despite  their 
doubt,'  &o.  For  certainly  if  the  doubt  of  the  Gospel  is  merely  partial,  existing  only 
on  the  Bur^e  of  the  inner  life,  the  message  of  the  Gospel  may  seize  such  men,  so 
that  they  cannot  shake  it  off;  but  not  if  this  doubt  is  total  and  penetrates  to  the 
depths  of  the  inner  life  ....  Logic  and  psychology  teach  with  inexorable  stringeney 
that  the  Gospel  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  a  soul  coming  to  acknowledge 
the  things  testified  by  the  Gospel  from  the  moment  when  at  least  some  unoon8<»ous 
assent  to  the  Gospel  has  arisen  in  the  soul." 

Beason  and  experience  suggest  the  order  of  salvation  to  be  that  a  man  hears  of 
Christ,  believes  in  Him  as  Divine,  however  imperfect  his  knowledge  and  faith,  and 
then  further  receives  TTim  as  a  Saviour.  His  experience  then  reacts  on  and  con- 
firms his  previous  faith.  Haupt  says,  ''Experience,  daily  renewed,  of  the  saving 
powers  contained  m  Christ's  person,  gives  the  believer  a  guarantee  of  the  reality  of 
that  which  Scripture  says  of  Him."  Koenig  replies,  '*  With  what  right  can  any  one 
be  called  a  believer,  unless  he  is  already  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  Scripture  says 
of  Him  ?  How,  moreover,  can  any  one  be  convinced  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
the  Christ,  and  that  saving  powers  are  contained  in  His  person,  unless  this  Jesus 
proved  Himself  in  His  earthly  existence  a  being  towering  above  the  human  level,  and 
43ertain  knowledge  of  this  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  ?  How  ccun  any  one 
trace  some  infl/aences  of  his  preeent  ej^periencet  which  he  regarde  as  %a/wng  potuan, 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  as  their  ca/use,  wnless  he  already  regards  as  eertadn  whmt 
Scriptwre  affirms  of  Jesus  f  (0.^.,  1  Cor.  xv.  28-28.)  It  is  thus  anew  evident  that  the 
person  of  whom  Haupt  speaks  is  viewed  on  the  one  side  as  one  to  whom  at  least 
aU  essentials  related  in  Scripture  about  Jesus  are  abready  certain,  and  who  is  there^ 
fore  justified  in  t-KinlriTig  that  these  experiences  are  connected  with  the  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  on  the  other  side  he  is  said  to  obtain  a  guarantee  of  the  reality 
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of  what  Scripture  tells  about  Jesus  only  by  these  experiences.  But  have  arguments 
in  a  circle  ever  given  support  to  a  cause  ?  It  would  fare  badly  with  the  historical 
reality  and  objective  truth  of  Christianity  if  no  other  kind  of  proof  were  possible. 
Christianity  would  then  be  unhistorical,  something  merely  immanent,  a  mere  flash  of 
human  experience.*' 

Dr.  Koenig  further  holds  that  this  new  grounding  of  Christian  faith  is  neither 
that  of  the  Beformers,  who  always  maintained  historical  Christianity,  nor  Chrislaan, 
nor  really  religious,  unless  '*  religious "  is  taken  in  a  general,  non-Christian  sense. 
"  Christianity  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  personality  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  the 
statements  of  His  chosen  witnesses.  Christianity  is  a  definite  historical  phenomenon. 
To  caU  a  congeries  of  ideas,  out  of  harmony  with  the  principles  involved  in  Christ's 
person  and  taught  by  Him  and  attested  as  His,  Christianity,  is  unhistorical  caprice." 
The  new  line  of  proof  is  finally  designated  as  "  subjectivlstic."  Haupt  of  course 
protests  against  the  charge,  which  the  critic  proceeds  to  support  by  further  argu- 
ments. As  other  critics  make  similar  protests  against  the  position  taken  up  by 
Haupt,  the  latter  will  probably  see  occasion  to  reconsider  some  details  of  his 
argument.  In  Der  BeweU  des  OUmbens  for  January,  1892,  Prof.  Qrau,  of 
Koenigsberg,  notices  Haupt*8  statement  that,  '*the  Gospel  must  first  show  its 
regenerating  force  in  a  man,  from  which  then  the  true  and  absolutely  certain 
assurance  of  its  truth  will  follow,*'  and  asks,  "How  can  the  Gospel  make  an 
impression  on  a  man  who  denies  or  doubts  the  facts  of  which  it  consists  ?  " 

Pbepahations  in  Heathendom  fob  Chbistianitt.  By  Dr.  HoBNBuaa,  Pastor 
la  Stralsund  {Beweis  des  Glatibens,  January,  1892). — ^We  are  coming  to  see  more 
and  more  clearly  that  there  are  no  abrupt  beginnings  in  history.  Great  events  and 
great  men  have  their  roots,  or  points  of  connection,  in  the  past}  otherwise  they 
would  fail  to  influence  the  world.  This  is  true  even  of  Christ  and  ChHstianity.  We 
see  how  Judaism  was  a  Diviue  preparation  for  Him  who  came  in  "  the  fulness  of 
time."  But  it  may  seem  to  be  otherwise  with  the  heathen  world ;  yet  it  was  not. 
The  difference,  indeed,  between  the  Jews  and  other  nations  in  this  respect  was  vast ; 
still,  those  nations  were  not  overlooked  by  God,  as  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  alone 
prove.  The  writer  of  the  artide  considers  the  preparation  of  the  heathen  world  in 
three  aspects — ^in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  fellowship  between 
the  two. 

1.  The  Knowledge  of  God. — ^*  The  religions  of  heathenism  are  essentially  nature- 
religions,  either  growing  from  the  soil  of  the  natural  heart,  or  tending  to  deify 
nature,  or  both  at  once.  As  long  as  the  nations  adhered  in  heart  to  the  gods  of 
heathenism,  the  time  for  Christ's  appearance  could  not  be  fulfilled.  The  religions  of 
heathenism  must  first  lose  their  power  before  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian  one 
could  take  root."  This  was  actually  the  case  at  the  Christian  era  in  Eastern 
countries  like  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  Greece  and  Bome.  The  preparation 
was  both  negative  and  positive.  Negative,  because  the  old  &iths,  after  undergoing 
all  sorts  of  repairs  and  adaptations,  had  isXien  into  universal  discredit ;  the  ground 
was  clear  of  everything  but  the  ruius  of  old  ideas  and  worships.  "  In  Bome,  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  religion  and  morality  were  bankrupt,  £he  sacredness  of 
contracts  and  of  marriage  had  perished."  There  were  also  the  beginnings  of  positive 
preparation  in  the  speculations  which  had  been  going  on  for  centuries  in  Greece.  The 
doctrine  of  the  logos  spermaHkos  was  widespread ;  Xenophanes  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
Divine  unity.  The  same  is  true  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus;  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  went  further  in  the  same  direction.    To  Socrates  "  the  Godhead  was  the 
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reason  of  the  world,  and  as  much  greater  as  the  world  is  than  our  body,  so  much  is 
that  reason  in  the  world  greater  than  our  reason."  To  Plato,  the  multiplicity  of 
phenomena  was  reduced  to  unity  in  his  doctrine  of  ideas :  "  The  idea  of  a  thing  is 
its  pennanent  essence.  True,  there  are  many  ideas ;  yet  above  all  these  there  must 
be  one  which  is  the  origin  of  the  rest — a  supreme  idea,  embracing  all,  conditioning 
all.  This  is  the  alone  essential  being,  better  than  the  good,  more  beautiful  than  the 
beautiful.  The  supreme  being  can  only  be  one  ;  this  is  involved  in  the  word.  It  is 
unchangeable.  To  what  could  it  change  ?  To  better  ?  Then  it  would  not  be  already 
perfect.  To  worse  ?  Then  it  would  be  no  longer  perfect.  It  is  almighty,  because  it 
is  the  origin  of  other  beings ;  aU-good,  because  it  has  provided  for  all  in  the  best 
way ;  truthful,  because  it  knows  all,  and  has  no  need  to  deceive."  Aristotle  also 
taught  one  God:  *'He  is  the  immaterial,  eternal  form,  gi^'ing  form  to  all  mattery 
moving  all.  Himself  unknown.  He  is  the  end  to  which  all  tends."  "  So  taught  many 
philosophers,  and  although  their  public  was  limited  to  the  educated,  although  these 
abstract  convictions  could  not  create  a  new  religion  for  the  people,  still  their 
doctrines  had  an  efifect  on  wide  circles  of  the  people." 

2.  Man*s  Destiny  and  Moral  Character.  In  the  early  days  of  Greece  and  Bome 
the  individual  was  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  State.  He  had  no  value  and  no 
rights  apart  from  the  State.  But  by  degrees  a  change  of  view  was  brought  about. 
The  merciless  tyranny  and  harshness  of  the  Stat^  provoked  reaction.  Sheer  despair 
drove  men  into  rebellion,  and  so  the  rights  of  the  individual  soul  began  to  be  asserted. 
Here  also  the  speculations  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  followed  and  borrowed  by  Gioero 
and  Seneca,  rendered  great  service.  "  The  end  of  man  is  not  the  well-being  of  the 
State,  but  virtuous  living  in  the  individual,"  became  a  maxim.  To  the  question  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  soul  a  twofold  answer  was  given — to  seek  the  highest  good  and 
enjoy  immortality.  Stoics,  Epicureans,  sceptics  gave  di£ferent  definitions  of  man's 
highest  good;  but  the  noblest  is  Plato's — ^likeness  to  God.  He  also  speaks  most 
dearly  on  immortality.  Seneca  calls  the  day  of  death  "  the  birthday  of  eternity.*' 
The  ancient  mysteries  also  fostered  faith  in  inmiortaUty.  At  the  same  time 
contemporary  writers,  like  Seneca  and  Plutarch,  give  utterance  to  despairing 
confessions' of  sin  and  wretchedness.  Prof.  Hausrath  says,  "The  complaint  raised 
by  the  Hebrew  conscience  in  the  dawn  of  history  is  the  evening  prayer  of  Hellenio 
philosophy." 

8.  Hope  of  Redemption.  Many  remedies  were  tried.  Some  thought  help  was 
to  be  found  in  a  return  to  ancient  religious  simphoity,  others  in  foreign  worships,  such 
as  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  the  Asiatic  Cybele,  the  Persian  Mithras; 
Judaism  also  had  its  proselytes  in  Bome.  The  need,  of  a  mediator  was  felt 
universally.  But  who  is  the  mediator  to  be  ?  Seneca's  advice  was  to  choose  some 
great  character  like  Cato  or  Laelius,  and  strive  to  imitate  him.  Plutarch's  *'  lives  " 
seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  thought.  The  Emperor-worship,  which  grew  to 
such  vast  proportions,  was  designed  to  meet  the  same  need.  Others,  who  saw  the 
futility  of  such  a  remedy,  took  refuge  beneath  the  forms  of  Hercules,  Apollo,  and 
^soolapius.  Philo,  again,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  who  is  the  mediator  of  all 
Divine  action  and  revelation,  is  feeling  after  the  same  truth.  All  these  experiments 
failed,  and  could  not  but  foil.  Still,  they  were  confessions  of  a  need  which  was  to  be 
met  in  a  better  way.  *'  It  is  true  the  victory  of  the  new  religion  was  not  to  be  an 
easy  one.  Old  prejudices  were  too  firmly  rooted,  too  closely  intertwined  with  the 
entire  life  of  society  and  State.  And  a  conflict  for  life  and  death  with  heathenism 
was  ordained  by  Providence  for  the  good  of  Christians  themselves*  But  the  final 
victory  was  not  doubtful.    Christ  was  bom  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come." 


^ 
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The  Newlt-discoyered  Apoloot  of  Abibtides.  Prof.  SsEBEBa»  Erlaiigen 
<^.  K.  Zeitschr.j  Dec,  1891). — There  is  great  joy  among  scholars  over  the  diaoovery* 
by  Prof.  J.  B^ndel  Harris,  of  a  Syriao  translation  of  this  second-century  work.  The 
text  is  published,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  in  the  Cambridge  "  Texts  and  Stadies,*' 
edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Bobinson.  This  discovery  has  led  to  two  other  discoveries. 
The  Armenian  fragment,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Aristides,  is  shown  to  be 
genuine ;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  has  discovered  that  the  medissval  legend  of  '*  Barlaam  and 
Joasaph'*  has  the  apology  of  Aristides  among  its  contents.  We  thus  have  three 
copies  of  the  work  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  three  texts,  while  identical  in  substance, 
differ  so  much  in  detail  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  which  is  nearest  the 
original.  One  object  of  Dr.  Seeberg's  careful  analysis  and  comparison  is  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  question. 

First  of  all,  the  Syriac  version  enables  the  essayist  to  correct  the  traditional  date. 
Hitherto  our  only  knowledge  of  Aristides  has  come  from  the  meagre  notices  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  Jerome  merely  amplified  Eusebius.  Quadratus  and 
Aristides  were  said  to  have  presented  their  Apologies  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  124 
A.D.,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  fragment.  But  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  heading  of  the  Syriac  version,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in 
the  essay,  leads  Dr.  Seeberg  to  conclude  that  the  Apology  was  addressed  to  Hadrian's 
soooessor,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  belongs  probably  to  140-145  a.d.  It  is  certam  that 
the  Syriao  heading  is  corrupt,  and  the  essayist's  emendation  removes  aU  difficulties. 
The  Apology  has  many  points  in  common  with  the  Second  Epist.  of  Clement,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  time. 

The  principal  part  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  three  texts — ^the  Syriac,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Greek  contained  in  the 
life  of  Barlaam.  A  first  glance  shows  that  the  two  former  are  closely  related  to 
each  other,  while  the  Armenian  enlarges  freely.  Both  the  Syriac  and  Greek  present 
signs  of  revision,  although  the  Greek  preserves  the  wording  of  the  Armenian  in 
considerable  portions.  Despite  abbreviations  and  additions,  the  Greek  is  said  to 
supply  a  more  original  text  than  the  Syriac.  The  Armenian  and  Syriao,  notwith- 
standing their  similarity,  are  independent  of  each  other.  The  three  texts,  in  short, 
are  independent.  Dr.  Seeberg  thus  sums  up  the  conclusions  he  comes  to :  "1.  The 
Syraic  and  Armenian,  despite  various  additions  and  enlargements,  have  faithfolly 
preserved  the  original  arrangement  of  the  Apology.  2.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
an  ancient  revision  of  the  Apology  as  the  basis  of  the  Syriac  and  Armenian.  8.  The 
Greek,  or  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Barlaam,  has  also  revised  the  Apology,  besides 
changing  the  arrangement  to  suit  his  own  purpose.  4.  "While  a  reconstruction  of  the 
discourse  of  Aristides  has  to  be  admitted  in  regard  to  the  UmguagSf  especially  in  the 
Greek,  any  thought  is  to  be  accepted  as  belonging  to  Aristides  when  contained  in  the 
Syriao  and  Armenian,  which  are  both  independent  witnesses."  He  then  gives  a 
reconstruction  of  two  sections  of  the  Apology,  taking  as  his  guide  these  two 
postulates :  '*  1.  The  language  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  certain  where  the  Armenian 
or  Syriao  agrees  with  the  Greek.  2.  The  order  of  thought,  however,  is  ascertainable 
from  the  agreement  of  the  Armenian  and  Syriao,  or  of  the  Greek  with  either  one  of 
the  other  two." 

We  said  above  that  Dr.  Seeberg  makes  the  Greek  text  more  original  than  the 
Syriac  and  Armenian.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  an  elaborate  argument  to  show 
that  the  arrcmgemont  of  the  matter  is  more  original  in  the  latter  than  in  the  fonner. 
The  Greek  reviser  has  evidently  taken  great  liberties  in  this  respect,  adapting  the 
order  to  his  immediate  purpose.    To  take  a  slight  example :  The  Greek  text  divides 
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mankind  into  Heathen,  Jews,  and  Christians,  subdividing  the  Heathen  into 
Chaldeans,  Hellenes,  and  Egyptians.  The  Syriao  and  Armenian  give  another 
division :  Barbarians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  latter  classification  may 
seem  strange,  seeing  that  Jews  and  Christians  would  come  under  the  first  head. 
But  it  is  shown  that  there  is  warrant  for  such  a  division.  Dr.  Seeberg  argues  that 
the  Syriac  and  Armenian  classification  is  the  more  original,  because  it  is  the  least 
artificial  and  the  most  difficult  to  account  for.  The  classification  of  the  Greek  text 
is  the  same  as  in  Hippolytus,  where  the  purpose  is  obvious.  The  Chaldeans,  Greeks, 
and  Egyptians  are  selected  as  the  most  cultured  representatives  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  yet  they  went  grievously  astray. 

The  work  of  Azistides  adds  very  little  to  our  knowledge.  like  the  Teachmg  of 
the  TweVoBy  it  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  extreme  antiquity  and  for  the  simple 
picture  it  gives  of  early  Christian  faith  and  practice.  It  is  evidently  the  oldest  of 
the  second-century  remains.  It  is  without  features  which  a  later  date  would  cer- 
tainly have  stamped  upon  it.  To  it  heathenism  is  a  mere  folly  ;  it  knows  nothing  of 
the  idea  of  a  "  prseparatio  evangelica  "  even  in  heathenism.  Ceremonial  Judaism  is 
worship  paid  to  angels,  not  to  God.  Aristides  is  careful  to  refer  to  the  *'  Scriptures  '* 
as  his  authority ;  he  takes  the  facts  of  Christ^s  life  from  "  the  Gospel."  He  attempts 
no  definition  of  God ;  to  search  into  His  nature  is  useless.  He  is  without  name,  or 
beginning,  or  change,  unbegotten,  eternal,  incomprehensible,  above  the  reach  of 
need  or  passion,  a  spiritual,  invisible  Being  I  '*  He  it  is  who  made  all  things  for 
man's  sake,  and  it  is  well  that  man  should  fear  God  and  do  no  hurt  to  his  neighbour. 
The  chief  distinction  of  this  God  from  heathen  deities  is  that  He  is  living  and 
u^hty,  the  world's  Creator  and  Lord,  a  God  able  to  save  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
God  sent  His  Son,  who  took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  life  is  described  accord- 
ing to  the  creed.  .  .  .  Jesus  brought  men  faith  in  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator.  He 
gave  laws  which  Christians  conscientiously  follow,  in  view  of  the  recompense  of  the 
world  to  come.  Jesus  is  the  Judge  of  mankind.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  saving 
efficacy  of  Christ's  life  and  death.'*  Evidently  those  points  are  selected  which  are 
most  likely  to  tell  in  an  appeal  to  a  heathen  emperor.  *'  The  laws  of  the  Christians, 
the  glory  of  their  service,  and  their  hope  of  reward  in  the  future,  the  emperor  will 
learn  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Christians." 

The  scune  motive  evidently  inspires  the  account  given  of  the  life  of  Christians, 
which  is  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  work.  Dr.  Seeberg  writes,  *'  Christians  form 
a  new  race  of  men  in  the  world,  the  race  of  those  blessed  of  God,  living  in  the 
fellowship  of  prayer  with  God.  They  who  serve  the  true  (}od  and  foUow  the 
precepts  of  His  Messiah,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  walk  in  the  path  of  light 
without  making  a  show  or  boast  of  the  work  of  holy  love,  which  they  quietly  practise. 
They  who  raise  their  head  to  the  eternal  world  are  a  world-conserving  force  that  has 
entered  into  the  system  of  the  ancient  world.  By  their  intercession  the  world  exists, 
and  for  their  sakes  its  beauty  continues.  The  new  law  of  love  is  a  reality  to 
Christians.  The  traveller  finds  a  welcome  with  them ;  the  poor  man  is  not  forgotten, 
not  even  after  his  death.  They  fast  even  from  necessaries  that  they  may  help  a 
brother's  needs.  If  any  one  is  imprisoned  for  the  faith  they  succour  him,  and  seek, 
if  possible,  to  secure  his  release." 

**  One  sees  that  the  treatise  does  not  present  much  that  is  new.  Yet  it  makes  a 
deep  impression  to  hear  a  witness  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  world's  history 
speak  of  the  *new  race,'  whose  faith  had  become  the  victory  which  overcame  the 
world,  and  whose  love  was  the  new  power,  before  which  the  old  must  perforce  pass 
away."  J.  S.  Banks. 
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Does  the  New  Testament  contain  Dogmas?  By  Auguste  Sabatieb  {Revue 
ChriUenne), — The  answer  to  this  question  is  easily  found  by  ascertaining  I.  What 
a  dogma  is,  and  II.  Wliat  the  New  Testament  is. 

I.  Dogma.  If  we  examine  a  dogma,  0.^.,  that  of  the  personal  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  formulated  in  our  own  time,  or  that  of  the  co-essential  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  decided  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  we  find  that  it  is  a  statement  of  what  had 
previously  existed  as  a  doctrine  freely  discussed,  and  indefinite  in  form.  The  doctrine 
when  defined  by  a  Church  becomes  a  law  for  aU  members  of  that  Church.  In  it 
there  is  both  a  doctrinal  element,  elaborated  by  discussion,  and  an  element  of 
authority,  that  proceeds  from  the  Church  formally  constituted.  This  is  clearly  seen 
from  the  meaning  of  the  verb  from  which  "  dogma  "  is  derived  {(So^ev),  placmt,  **  it 
has  seemed  good."  Both  the  word  and  the  idea  it  implies  are  anterior  to  Christianity, 
and  quite  foreign  to  Hebrew  tradition.  They  are  rather  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Qreek  philosophy  and  politics.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  never  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  the  rigid  forms  of  the  Jewish  law  (Col.  ii.  14 ;  Eph. 
ii.  15),  to  imperial  decrees  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts  xvii.  7),  and  to  the  definite  rule  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xvi.  4).  In  fact,  this  last  is  the  first  and 
only  *'  dogma "  in  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  desuetude  into  which  it  has 
fallen  we  see  how  temporary'  and  variable  dogmas  are.  It  was  at  a  much  later  time 
that  a  distinction  was  made  between  practical  rules  and  doctrinal  decisions,  and  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  word  dogma  was  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  latter.  We  can,  therefore,  see  that  there  cannot  be  dogmas  (in  our  sense 
of  the  word)  in  the  Bible,  since  the  Bible  is  earlier  than  the  period  when  decisions  on 
doctrine  were  pronounced  by  the  Church. 

II.  New  Testament.  The  question.  What  id  the  New  Testament  ?  resolves  itself 
into  three  others:  (1)  How  was  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  formed?  (2) 
Who  wrote  the  books  that  compose  it,  and  with  what  purpose  ?  (8)  Of  what  does, 
the  revelation  of  God  which  we  find  in  it  consist  ? 

(1)  How  was  the  canon  formed  ?  The  Christian  Church  was  in  existence  before 
the  New  Testament,  and  even  existed  without  it  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
If  €h>d  gave  us  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  Church  which  has  given  us  the  New  Testament. 
The  oral  and  living  tradition  was  at  first  preferred  to  written  books.  The  collection 
of  sacred  books  was  very  slowly  formed,  and  varied  considerably  in  various  places. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Jesus  Christ  the  four  Gospels  first  appear  as  super- 
seding all  other  narratives  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  The  epistles  were  collected  at 
a  later  time.  About  the  year  a.d.  200  the  general  plan  of  the  New  Testament  was. 
fixed.  But  still  there  was  not  unanimity  as  to  the  various  books  and  the  degree  of 
authority  belonging  to  each.  Some  books,  e.g.,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  were 
admitted  which  were  afterwards  excluded ;  others,  e.g,,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,, 
were  excluded  which  were  aften^'ards  admitted.  Wlio,  then,  collected  the  books  of 
our  New  Testament,  fixed  definitely  which  should  belong  to  it  and  which  should  not  ? 
The  history  of  five  centuries  replies,  the  ancient  Catholic  Church.  Those,  therefore,, 
who  uphold  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Bible  are  involved  in  a  vicious  circle^ 
since  the  question  as  to  what  books  should  appear  in  it  was  settled  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church. 

(2)  Who  wrote  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  what  purpose  ?  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  does  not,  in  its  present  form,  appear  to  be  the  work  of  that 
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AposUe ;  that  of  St.  Mark  is  still  more  anonymotis — ^it  is  attributed  to  him  by  Papias, 
who  speaJcs  of  it  as  an  echo  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter ;  St.  Luke  claims  to  be  no  more 
than  a  conscientious  historian,  who  had  taken  pains  to  obtain  accurate  information. 
Critics  of  equal  eminence  are  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  question  of  the  Apostolic  origin 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  No  one  can  say  definitely  who  is  the  St.  James  whose  epistle  we 
have.  One  of  those  attributed  to  St.  Peter  is  not  above  suspicion,  the  other  is 
very  generally  suspected.  In  short,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  proceeded  from  any  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  There  still  remains, 
of  course,  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  is  the  theologian  of  the  Apostolic  age;  but  his 
teaching  springs  from  his  personal  experience.  He  speaks  of  the  revelation  given  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  his  assurance  is  based  upon  that  conviction  of  forgiveness  and 
peace  which  every  believer  receives  from  the  same  Divine  source.  All  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  have  their  origin  in  fortuitous  circumstances  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written.  In  none  of  them  does  the  author  wish  to  give  and  formulate 
dogmas.  It  is  to  Jesus  that  supreme  authority  belongs ;  and  there  are  no  dogmas  in^ 
His  teaching,  because  that  teaching  is  rather  the  giving  of  life  than  the  setting  forth 
of  abstract,  supernatural  truths.  It  is  for  us  to  formulate  truth,  provided  we  always 
clearly  keep  in  view  that  our  deductions  are  necessarily  imperfect  and  faulty,  and 
have  not  the  same  authority  as  the  Word  of  God. 

(8)  Of  what  does  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  consist  ?  Certainly 
not  of  a  list  of  dogmas,  t.e.,  of  abstract,  supernatural  truths.  We  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  no  help  to  give  us  an  abstract  idea ;  what  we  need  is  to  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  The  Word  of  God  is  essentially  a  creative  force ;  religious 
truth  is  inseparable  from  religious  life.  God,  desiring  to  save  us,  has  not  confined 
Himself  to  stating  dogmatically  the  normal  relations  between  us  and  Him ;  He  has 
done  more  and  better.  He  has  created  in  the  heart  of  humanity  Jesus,  Son  of  God 
,and  Son  of  Man,  as  a  germ,  a  living  power  able  to  give  life.  In  a  concrete  form 
Jesus  Christ  manifests  the  normal  relations  between  man  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 
That  being  granted,  it  is  easy  to  show  the  connection  between  the  New  Testament  as 
a  book  and  this  work  of  God.  The  religious  experiences  which  it  records  are  accepted 
by  the  Christian  conscience  as  the  type  of  that  life  of  faith  and  love  after  which  it 
aspires,  and  for  which  it  was  made.  And  so  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  for  all 
men — ^for  the  wise  and  for  the  ignorant ;  it  demands  from  all  the  submission  of  the 
heart  and  not  of  the  intellect.  It  sends  those  empty  away  who  seek  from  it  a 
supernatural  knowledge  of  things  in  heaven  or  earth ;  but  it  gives  food  to  those  who 
hunger  after  righteousness,  it  satisfies  those  who  thirst  for  forgiveness  and  life 
everlasting. 

Does  the  New  Testament  contain  Dogscas?  A  Beply  to  M.  Sabatier.  By 
M.  GoDET  (Bevus  ChrStierme), — M.  Sabatier  and  I  are  agreed  upon  the  point  that 
Christian  thought  undergoes  constant  change  in  its  effort  to  fix  and  express  in  a 
more  and  more  perfect  doctrinal  form  the  contents  of  the  religious  life  and  experience 
of  the  Church.  But  he  and  I  part  company  when  he  applies  this  law  of  the 
transformation  of  dogma  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
that  of  Jesus  EEimself.  I  maintain  that  over  against  ecdesiastioai  dogmas,  which 
vary  according  to  the  state  of  Christisui  life  at  the  time  when  they  are  formulated, 
there  are  Biblical  dogmas,  which  are  permanent  factors  in  that  life. 

Is  it  right  to  use  the  word  dogma  in  this  sense  ?  I  believe  my  doing  so  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word.  In  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
where  it  appears  we  find  in  it  three  elements  which  constitute  *'  dogma  *' :  1.  A  com- 
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petent  and  recognized  authority  which  issnes  a  decision ;  2.  A  &ict,  the  object  of  that 
deoifiion;  and  8.  A  circle  of  persons  for  whom  that  decision  is  anthoritaiiTe.  Are 
there,  then,  in  the  New  Testament  declarations  emanatmg  from  a  competent 
authority,  bearing  on  certain  facts,  and  recognized  as  valid  in  the  circle  subject  to  that 
authority  ?  There  are :  the  New  Testament  contains  a  certain  number  of  statements 
given  as  emanating  from  a  Divine  authority,  bearing  on  facts  of  a  supernatural  order, 
and  authoritative  for  the  whole  circle  of  believers.  To  these  I  attach  the  name  of 
Biblical  dogmas.  These  dogmas,  it  is  to  be  specially  noticed,  have,  as  their  contents, 
fcboU  of  a  supernatural  order,  not  metaphysical  ideas — doctrines  or  abstract  truths. 
And  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dogmas  formulated  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Church,  I  entitle  them  wnpUeit  dogmas.  An  example  or  two  will  make  my  position 
clearer.  The  New  Testament  affirms  the  incarnation  of  a  Divine  Being  in  the  Person 
of  Jesus.  Christian  thought  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  revealed/ac<,  and  has 
striven  to  show  how  a  Divine  and  a  human  nature  could  coexist  in  one  person. 
Eutyches  and  Nestorius  have  given  different,  even  opposite,  solutions  of  this  problem, 
and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  published  a  formula  on  the  point  which  for  many  ages 
seemed  sufficiently  satis^tory.  The  Lutheran  and  the  Beformed  Churches  have 
given  new  and  somewhat  differing  solutions  of  the  same  question,  and  recently  the 
hypothesis  of  a  voluntary  self-humiliation  (jc^rw<rif,  Phil.  ii.  7)  has  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  matter.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  simple  and  permanent  statement 
of  the  fact  itself  in  words  like  these  :  "  The  Word  became  flesh,"  "  He  who  was  in  the 
form  of  Gk>d  emptied  Himself  " — ^towers  far  above  aU  this  labour  of  Christian  thought. 
In  the  same  way  I  instance  the  dogma  of  predestination.  The  New  Testament  states 
the  fact  of  a  Divine  decree  concerning  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  elect — "  predestined 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  "  (Bom.  viii.  29).  Christian  thought 
has  examined  and  re-examined  the  Divine  decree  from  every  point  of  view,  in  order 
to  formulate  it  and  justify  it.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  find  a  better  expression 
than  '*  implicit  dogmas  "  by  which  to  designate  the  simple  affirmations  of  the  Bible,  as 
distinguished  from  the  labours  to  systematize  Divine  truth  to  which  they  have  given 
rise. 

The  particular  phrase  used,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence : 
what  19  of  consequence  is  to  know  if  the  position  I  defend  is  true,  i,e,,  if  prior  to  the 
formulating  of  dogmas  by  the  Church,  there  are  in  the  New  Testament  statements 
given  as  emanating  from  a  Divine  revelation,  and  having  as  their  substance  facts 
inaccessible  to  human  thought,  by  which  God  has  seen  good  to  effect  the  salvation  of 
men.    It  is  the  existence  of  such  statements  that  I  wish  to  point  out. 

These  are  preliminary  discussions ;  let  us  come  to  the  true  points  of  debate. 
The  first  is  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Does  the  authority 
of  those  books  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  that  collected  them  ?  It  does 
not.  It  was  not  the  Church  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  that,  in 
pronouncing  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  as  closed,  gave  the  stamp  of  authority 
to  the  sacred  books.  It  did  no  more  than  recognize  that  authority  which  those  writings 
had  ahready  possessed  for  three  centuries  in  virtue  of  their  Apostolic  origin.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  justify  the  admission  into  the  canon  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
those  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  they  strove  to  attribute  the  first-named  of  these  to 
St.  Paul,  and  to  identify  the  authors  of  the  second  and  third  with  the  cousins  and 
Apostles  of  Jesus.  With  the  same  purpose  in  view,  they  endeavoured  to  connect  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  of  St.  Luke  with  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  The  whole  New  Testament  was  thus  traced  to  the  Apostles. 
These  facte,  and  many  others  which  I  could  bring  forward,  prove  that  it  was  not  the 
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admission  of  these  writings  into  the  oanon  which  gave  them  authority,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  antiiority  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  as 
the  works  of  Apostles  that  determined  their  adxnisffiozi.  Hie  authority  existed ;  the 
Church  simply  declared  and  confirmed  it.  The  authority  of  the  Apostolic  writmgs, 
therefore,  does  not  rest  upon  the  ancient  Catholic  Chtirch,  but  upon  that  of  the 
Apostles,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  sovereign  authority  of  Christ,  who  gave 
these  men  the  charge  to  feed  and  govern  His  Church.  This  is  the  ultimate  foundation 
of  the  canonical  writings*  We  can  recognize  it  without  accepting  the  authc»ity  of 
the  Church  which  collected  them  and  formed  them  into  one  book. 

But  behind  this  lies  the  much  more  serious  question — ^Have  we  works  written  b^ 
Apostles,  and  can  we  recognize  them  with  certainty  ?  M.  Sabatier  asserts  that  wo 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  any  of  the  New  Testament  books  with  the 
exception  of  some  written  by  St.  Paul,  who  was  of  course  not  one  of  the  twelve 
chosen  by  Christ.  Let  us,  then,  consider  what  means  we  have  for  ascertaining  the 
authorship  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
evidence  on  which  to  decide  the  question — (1)  External,  the  belief  of  the  primitive 
Church ;  and  (2)  Internal,  that  drawn  from  the  books  themselves. 

1.  External  Evidence. — ^The  Apostolic  writings  addressed  to  special  Churches 
were  first  of  aU  deposited  in  the  archives  of  those  Churches,  in  the  care  of  the 
presbyters,  to  be  consulted  and  re-read  from  time  to  time.  This  fact  is  asserted  by 
Irenceus  and  TertuUian.  After  a  little,  copies  of  these  works  were  mutually  exchanged. 
Thus  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  Clement  of  Bome  makes  use  of  1  Corinthians, 
Hebrews,  and  probably  Titus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  Ignatius 
makes  use  of  St.  Matthew,  St.-  John,  Bomans,  Ephesians,  1  Corinthians,  2  Timothy. 
Polycarp  a  little  later  quotes  St.  Matthew,  Acts,  Bomans,  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  Galatlans,  Philippians,  2  Thessalonians,  2  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John.  In  a 
short  time  all  the  Churches  had  in  common  a  certain  number  of  Apostolic  writings 
imiversaUy  received.  These  were  our  four  Gospels,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  1  Peter  and  1  John.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  all 
appear  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  East  and  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  West,  and 
they  are  named  la  the  Muratorian  fragment.  Seven  of  our  books  were  not  as  yet  univer- 
sally used ;  five  of  them  (Jude,  2,  8  John,  2  Peter,  Apoc.)  were  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
version,  and  three  probably  (Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter)  in  the  Latin.  When  the  final 
decision  as  to  the  canon  was  come  to,  there  was  no  debate  as  to  the  twenty  books 
universally  received ;  the  only  discussion  was  as  to  the  remaining  seven,  which  were 
admitted  by  the  decision  of  the  synod.  A  few  other  religious  books  which  were 
favourite  reading  in  isolated  districts,  but  which  found  no  general  acceptance,  were 
finally  excluded.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case :  so  that  we  have  the  full  weight  of 
historical  evidence  for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  twenty  of  the  books  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  canon ;  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  remaining  seven  being  left 
an  open  one. 

2.  Internal  Evidence. — One  of  the  most  important  items  in  this  class  of  evidence 
is  the  way  in  which  the  writer  describes  himself.  If  he  mentions  his  own  name,  as 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  or  if  he  implies  it  in  the  course  of  his  book, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1  John,  and  perhaps  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  good  faith.  The  Church  has  not  hesitated  to  decide  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  the  only  exception  being  that  of  2  Peter,  and  the  admission  of  it 
into  the  canon  was  in  harmony  with  a  very  widespread  opinion  in  its  fovour  during 
the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude  are,  from  their  titles, 
not  of  Apostolic  origin,  and  they  can  therefore  only  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  the 
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canon.  The  same  is  true  of  the  anonyznons  episile  to  the  Hebrews.  As  for  the 
synoptic  gospels,  the  Church  in  collecting  them  gave  them  their  titles ;  bnt  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  were  drawn  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Apostolic  circle.  St.  Lnke  distinctly  affirms  this  concerning  his  own 
work,  and  implies  that  the  same  is  true  of  other  primitiye  narratives  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesns.  We  can,  therefore,  assure  ourselves  of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the 
greatest  part,  and  certainly  of  the  most  important  part,  of  the  New  Testament. 

M.  Sabatier  rightly  reminds  ns  that  this  is  only  hnman,  historical  conviction 
which  bears  no  proportion  to  religions  faith.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
two ;  they  confirm  and  complete  each  other.  The  former  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
latter,  and  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  it.  For  religious  faith  may  in  times  of  depression 
be  driven  to  ask  if  it  is  founded  on  something  more  than  what  may  be,  after  all,  the 
mere  inventions  of  some  dreamer.  The  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  faith  and 
the  natural  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  very  strikingly  set  forth  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Samaritans  at  Sychar.  After  Jesus  had  been  a  couple  of  days  in 
the  village,  the  inhabitants  said  to  the  woman  whose  report  had  first  attracted  them 
to  Him,  *'Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  Him 
ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world" 
(John  iv.  42). 

The  great  point  at  issue  between  us  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  revelation  from 
which  the  Christian  life  springs.  M.  Sabatier  seems  to  allow  that  it  consisted 
simply  ir>  tfh^  pArar^Tia,]j^y  nf  jTAtmajniiriaf  ^  His  Hfc  iu  God^  aud^His  consciousu^ss  of 
"Sonship.  The  question  is,  is  such  a  revelation'suHcIent  to  explain  the  facts  ?  Is  it 
sufficient  to  efifect  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  ?  In  a  subsequent  article  I  shall  deal 
with  these  questions. 

Questions  Pbeliminabt  to  Exboesis  of  the  New  Testament.  E.  Martin 
(Bews  de  TJiSologie), — ^It  is  often  scud  that  historical  criticism  has  overthrown  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  as  science  has  banished  the  supernatural.  Both  affirmations 
are  generally  uttered  thoughtlessly,  and  on  examination  turn  out  to  be  baseless. 

Let  us  glance  first  at  that  which  is  often  presented  as  an  axiom — ^that  the  super- 
natural is  impossible.  This  question  of  the  supernatural  is  of  capital  importance  in 
considering  the  New  Testament,  not  only  because  the  Gospels  record  a  great  many 
miracles  wrought  by  the  creative  power  of  God,  but  especially  because  the  fact  to 
which  the  whole  New  Testament  bears  witness  is  a  supernatural  fa^t.  The  life  of  Jesus 
is  abnormal.  When  the  Apostle  says  (Bom.  i.  16)  that  *'  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  xmto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,'*  he  affirms  that  Christicuiity  is  due  to 
an  act  of  will  on  the  part  of  Gk)d,  who  interposes  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  change 
its  course.  How  can  advance  in  science  be  said  to  contradict  this  statement  of  the 
Apostle  ?  So  far  at  any  rate  as  it  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  not  within  the  province 
of  what  is  properly  called  science  at  all.  A  careful  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature 
has  established  the  idea  of  law,  and  law  is  the  direct  negation  of  chance,  incoherence, 
and  superstition.  Natural  laws  are  various  applications  of  the  one  great  principle 
that  in  certain  circumstances  a  certain  phenomenon  will  appear.  But  this  principle 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  supernatural.  Science  has  to  do  with  results — ^to 
explain  them  if  possible — and  its  province  is  not  to  decide  what  may  or  may  not 
enter  into  the  antecedent  circumstances. 

Every  day  it  happens  that  the  ordinary  course  of  events  is  modified  by  some 
xmforeseen  cause,  or  by  the  hand  of  man.  Why  should  it  be  held  impossible  that  Gk>d 
should  interpose,  and  in  like  manner,  without  the  violation  of  any  law,  alter  the  cotu*8e 
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of  events?  To  deny  that  it  can  be  bo  may  be  the  decision  of  a  scientist  or  of 
scientists,  bnt  not  of  science.  This  interposition  on  the  part  of  God  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  regarded  as  limited  to  material  facts.  All  through  the  Bible  the 
miracnlons  in  the  physical  world  is  regarded  as  quite  subordinate  in  importance  to 
the  miraculous  in  the  moral  order  of  things — ^in  other  words,  to  the  revelation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Revelation  is  the  interposition  of  God  in  the  course  of  the  history 
of  mankind  to  overcome  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  To  discuss  the  reality  or 
possibility  of  this  action  is  not  the  province  of  science  or  mere  intelligence — ^it  lies  in 
the  department  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual.  He  who  has  placed  his  confidence  in 
Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  lives  in  the  supernatural — ^he  strives  agaLnst  the  law  of 
subjection  to  evil ;  henceforth  he  finds  it  easy  to  recognize  in  those  material  facts 
called  miracles  the  action  of  the  creative  Spirit  of  God.  Not  only  does  that  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  God  appear  to  him  as  in  itself  possible,  but  those  isolated 
facts  are  regarded  by  him  as  occasions  when  it  has  pleased  God  to  show  that,  while 
ordinarily  allowing  events  to  take  their  course,  He  reserves  to  Himself  absolute 
sovereignty  and  the  right  of  manifesting  it. 

2.  The  bearing  of  historical  criticism  upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
Just  as  in  science  the  idea  of  natural  law  is  accepted,  so  we  must  admit  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  drawn  up  by  men  in  certain  circumstances,  with 
certain  purposes  in  view,  under  the  influence  of  certain  feelings,  that  these  men  were 
not  agreed  in  aU  points,  that  each  had  his  own  individuality,  that  they  were  liable  to 
error,  &c.  This  being  admitted  at  the  bidding  of  historical  criticism,  what  results 
from  it  as  to  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  origin 
and  development  of  religious  faith  ? 

The  New  Testament  is  not  the  ohject  of  &ith,  for  only  that  which  is  perfect, 
worthy  of  worship,  and  essentially  Divine  can  be  the  object  of  faith.  It  is  the  sincere 
testimony  rendered  by  the  first  believers  to  the  object  of  their  faith,  t.^.,  Christ,  the 
Conqueror  of  sin  and  death,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  a  means  for  creating 
faith,  just  as  the  Apostles  were  '*  ministers  by  whom  men  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  every  man"  (1  Cor.  iii.  5).  It  contains  four  narratives  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Jesus,  and  in  some  letters  it  gives  a  vivid  representation  of  the  faith  of 
the  Christians  of  the  first  generation  in  that  Person  who  had  proved  His  true 
spiritual  Lordship  in  rising  from  the  dead  and  entering  upon  power  by  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  the  new  birth. 

Of  what  importance  are  the  imperfections  of  witnesses  if  their  testimony  is  clear 
enough  to  show  us  the  perfection  of  EEim  whom  they  know  and  describe  ?  What 
matters  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  history  as  a  whole  and  to  harmonize 
its  details  if  every  earnest-minded  reader  perceives  it  to  be  a  message  from  God — an 
invitation  to  enter  into  personal  communion  with  Him  who  is  the  only  begotten  Son  ? 
What  does  it  matter  if  the  expressions  and  images  of  the  writers  need  sometimes  to 
be  translated  into  words  and  ideas  more  familiar  to  our  minds,  if  their  faith  impresses 
us  with  a  sense  of  its  vigour  and  superiority  ?  The  New  Testament  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  means  for  propagating  Christianity,  for  kindling  faith,  and  for  securing 
the  development  of  &ith  in  thought  and  action.  This  it  still  is  at  the  present  day ; 
in  spite  of  all  criticism,  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  authority.  We 
condnde,  therefore,  that  to  avoid  superstition,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  every  book 
of  the  New  Testament  to  historical  criticism,  which  sometimes  is  barren  enough  of 
results,  but  is  often  very  suggestive ;  and  that,  in  order  that  the  criticism  may  not  be 
injurious,  it  must  be  constantly  carried  on  reverently,  with  faith  in  the  Son  of  God» 
who  loves  us  and.  gave  Himself  for  us  (Gal.  ii.  20). 
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Messianic  Pbophecy,  by  Prof.  Workman,  Ph.D.  {Canadian  Methodist  Qtuirterly), — 
Dr.  Workman,  in  this  article,  elaborates  and  qualifies  a  previous  article  which  had 
been  both  misunderstood  cuid  misrepresented.  He  takes  the  position  of  an  orthodox 
champion  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  prophetical  Scripture.  Dealing  with  the 
phenomena  of  prophecy,  he  recognizes  something  common  to  all  primitive  prophecy, 
both  Hebrew  and  heathen.  In  all  nations  we  find  the  prophetic  genius  taking  shape 
in  dream,  vision,  power  of  insight,  cuid  power  of  foresight.  But  Hebrew  prophecy 
has  distinguishing  characteristics.  It  is  in  its  nature  a  special  Divine  revelation, 
a  part  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God's  truth  to  mem,  such  as  was  not  given  to 
pagan  prophets.  It  is  in  its  contents  a  special  unfolding  of  the  Divine  purposes,  a 
gradual  disclosure  of  God's  purpose  toward  man,  such  as  was  never  given  to  heathen 
seers.  Dr.  Workman  asserts,  but  does  not  prove,  that  Hebrew  differ  from  heathen 
prophets  in  kind,  and  not  merely  in  degree.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  argue,  that  the 
difference  is  whoUy  traceable  to  the  different  missions  which  separate  nations  have 
to  fulfil,  and  that  the  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
speciality  of  its  race-mission. 

In  the  origin  of  prophecy  there  is  both  a  human  and  a  Divine  side.  Humajiity 
has  ever  shown  a  deep  desire  for  knowledge  in  respect  to  spiritual  realities  and 
temporal  contingencies ;  the  seer  cuid  the  fortune-teller  represent  the  human  side  of 
prophecy.  But  all  true  prophecy  originates  in  the  energizing  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Man,  especially  some  men,  can  foresee  much,  but  the  Divine  power  alone  can  lift 
foresight  mto  prophecy.  The  Hebrew  prophets  did  not  merely  claun  inspiration,  they 
claimed  inspiration  of  God,  Their  work  is  only  viewed  aright  when  considered  in 
direct  relations  with  the  central  ideas  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  are  :  1.  Covenant ; 
2.  Kingdom ;  8.  Theocracy.  From  this  last — ^the  direct  personal  rule  of  God — came 
the  prophetic  conception  of  an  *'  ideal  person,"  which  is  the  speciality  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  Prophecy  has  two  elements,  a  moral  and  a  predictive ;  but  the 
moral  end  is  the  supreme  end,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  predictions  are  given.  Careful 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  terms '*  foretell**  and  "forthtell."  The 
predictive  element  is  incidental  to  the  main  work  of  Old  Testament  prophets ;  they 
**  foretell "  only  that  they  might  *'  forthtell."  The  recognition  of  this  fact  gives  a  key  to 
the  modem  treatment  of  the  prophetical  books.  We  now  seek  to  recognize  the  relation 
of  a  prophet  to  his  age,  cuid  expect  to  find  him  using  the  future  for  present  purposes. 

The  prophet  is  one  who  speaks  from  another  and  for  another.  His  primary 
function  was  the  religious  teaching  or  instruction  of  his  own  contemporaries.  He 
eidapted  his  teachings  to  the  special  needs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  and 
laboured.  Their  work  was  very  comprehensive ;  they  were  teachers,  preachers,  poets, 
patriots,  politicians,  reformers,  theologians,  and  historians.  Their  range  of  vision  was 
also  comprehensive.  Delitzsch  is  quoted  as  saying,  **  Prophecy  goes  out  from  the 
present,  and  does  not  transport  itself  into  the  future,  without  returning  to  the  ground 
of  its  own  contemporary  history.*'  As  the  present  necessarily  contains  the  germ  of  the 
future,  prophecy  also  has  an  outward,  onward  look.  But  if  it  looks  beyond  the 
present,  it  is  to  give  expression  to  prvndples  which  were  capable  of  wider  application. 
The  truths  and  principles  are  permanent. 

A  popular  notion  prevails  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  the  New 
Testament  Apostles  belonged,  somehow  or  other,  to  a  different  race  of  mortals  from 
that  to  which  the  rest  of  men  belong.    The  difference  between  them  and  their 
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fellow-men  arose  from  spiritual  training  and  experience ;  in  other  words,  from  Divine 
education  and  grace.  Though  differing  in  degree^  it  was  the  same  in  hvnd,  as  that 
possessed  hy  other  consecrated  men  of  God  under  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
dispensation.  They  were  subject  to  limitations  through  their  human  faculties  and 
infirmities.  To  all  inspired  teachers  but  Jesus  the  Spirit  was  given  partially,  not 
plenarily.  Prophets  were  also  limited  by  the  partial  dispensation  under  which  they 
lived ;  as  ministers  of  a  progressive  revelation,  they  possessed  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete conceptions  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  "  Bevelation  was  a  progress  not  so 
much  from  errors  in  truth,  as  from  incomplete  statements  of  truth,  resulting  from 
inadequate  conceptions  of  truth."  However  endowed,  prophets  were  not  conversant 
with  the  whole  range  of  knowledge. 

There  need  be  no  question  that,  in  certain  oases,  the  prediction  might  have 
been  suggested  by  the  existing  circumstances  to  a  person  of  great  natm:al  sagacity, 
because  by  reason  of  spiritual  quickening  and  culture  the  prophets  were  placed  upon 
a  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  above  that  of  other  men ;  their  range  of  vision  was 
broader  and  larger. 

Messianic  prophecy  was  a  development  from  certain  germinal  ideas  belonging  to 
an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  race.  This  is  acknowledged  by  all 
competent  students,  but  many  overlook  the  superhuman  agency  at  work  through 
the  process  of  development.  By  the  development  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  meant 
the  progressive  spiritual  development  of  God-inspired  ideas  under  the  constant 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  import  of  prophecy  must  be  determined  by  the  grammatico-historical 
method  of  interpretation.  Exegesis  is  not  a  matter  of  authority,  but  of  evidence. 
One  can  find  authorities  for  the  most  absurd  interpretations  of  prophetic  Scripture  ; 
but  there  is  no  authority  that  can  overturn  the  force  of  fact.  And  we  must  always 
assume  that  the  prophets  understood  the  meaning  of  what  they  wrote,  and  wrote 
intelligently.  In  prophecy  there  was  a  threefold  purpose — an  immediate,  an  inter- 
mediate, and  a  remote.  The  immediate  purpose  was  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  among  the  Hebrew  people  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  place.  The 
intermediate  purpose  was  the  strengthening  and  extending  of  that  kingdom  from 
age  to  age  throughout  the  Israelitish  nation.  The  remote  purpose  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Divine  kingdom,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time,  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
gradual  consummation  of  that  kingdom  through  the  Spirit's  influence  to  the  end  of  time. 

When  expounding  prophecy  we  should  discriminate  between  its  historical 
meaning  and  its  doctrinal  significance.  But  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  exegesis 
is  independent  of  theology.  In  exegesis,  we  investigate  each  particular  portion  of 
an  organic  revelation,  considered  as  a  constituent  element,  by  itself ;  in  theology, 
we  investigate  each  particular  portion,  considered  as  a  constituent  element,  in 
relation  to  the  whole  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Dr.  Workman's  idea  of  Messianic  prophecy  is  that  Jesus  realized  the  ideal 
which  the  prophets  had  set  forth,  with  more  or  less  distinct  anticipation  of  Christ : 
and  the  true  fulfilment  of  prophecy  lies  in  the  realization  of  the  principles  which  it 
has  embodied  and  expressed.  Because  the  advent  of  Christ  was  the  outcome^  and 
the  mission  of  Christ  was  the  accorn^Ush/ment,  of  a  gracious  Divine  purpose  con- 
cerning the  world,  therefore  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  historic  realization  of  the 
prophetic  idealization ;  that  is,  the  prophetic  ideal  was  actually  realized  in  Him,  not 
literaJly,  but  spiritually  and  officially.  **  The  great  ethical  and  spiritual  ideas  which 
appear  in  germinal  form  throughout  the  Old  Testament  not  only  attain  in  Christ  a 
full  and  complete  expression,  but  also  find  in  Him  a  perfect  spiritual  embodiment." 
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VISIONS  AND  VOICES  OF  GOD. 
No.  I.— THE  VISION  OF  GOD  IN  NATURE. 
Bt  the  Bev.  Owen  D.  Campbell,  M.A. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
At  the  present  day  we  are  exposed  to  a  very  subtle  danger.  A  change  has  come  over 
the  mmds  of  unbelievers.  The  great  denial,  '*  There  is  no  God,"  is  seldom  now  upon 
the  lips  of  unbelievers.  They  feel  that  such  a  tremendous  negative  could  only  be 
pronounced  by  one  who  had  explored  the  universe  and  knew  everything  that  was  to 
be  known.  This  is  a  scientific  age,  and  the  tendency  of  scientific  thought  is  to  declare 
that,  if  there  be  a  God,  we  cannot  discover  Him  or  understand  His  nature.  Scientists 
tell  us  that  our  knowledge  cannot  extend  beyond  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
universe,  and  that  whatever  lies  beyond  these  we  must  ever  remain  in  ignorance  of, 
and  need  not  concern  ourselves  about.  Professor  Huxley  thinks  that  the  tendency  of 
theology  also  is  in  this  direction.  He  says,  "The  theology  of  the  present  has 
become  more  scientific  than  that  of  the  past,  because  it  has  not  only  renounced  idols 
of  wood  and  idols  of  stone,  but  begins  to  see  the  necessity  of  breaking  in  pieces  the 
idols  built  up  of  books  and  traditions,  and  fine-spun  ecclesiastical  cobwebs,  and  of 
cherishing  the  noblest  and  most  human  of  man's  emotions  hy  worship,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  silent  sort  at  the  altar  of  the  TJnhnown  and  Unknowable"  This  is  the  creed 
of  those  who  designate  themselves  Agnostics  (Agnostic  means  one  who  is  incapable  of 
knowing),  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  to-day  they  constitute  a  very 
numerous  and  rabidly  increasing  class  of  unbelievers.  There  is  that  about  Agnosticism 
which  seems  so  reverent,  so  modest,  so  humble,  and  bo  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  a 
mortal,  and  corresponding  to  the  narrowness  of  his  powers,  that  it  fascinates  many  minds. 
At  our  ancient  Universities  the  converts  to  this  new  Ism  may  be  counted  by  hundreds, 
and  among  the  better  educated  of  our  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  repelled 
from  Christianity  by  what  has  been  called  "the  devout  impertinence  of  scholastic 
theology,"  there  are  many  who  are  tempted  to  take  refuge  from  the  difficulties  of 
faith  in  this  creed  of  quiescent  ignorance.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  directing  young  minds  and  hearts  to  the  revelations  which 
God  has  given  to  us  of  Himself.  "  If,"  says  Buskin,  "  instead  of  assuming  thd  being 
of  an  awful  Deity,  which  men  are  sometimes  unable  to  conceive,  we  were  to  show 
them  a  near,  visible,  all-beneficent  Deity,  whose  presence  makes  the  earth  itself  a 
heaven,  I  think  there  would  be  fewer  deaf  children  sitting  in  the  market-place." 

IN  NATURE. 
"  The  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  The 
teaching  of  these  words  of  the  Apostle  Paxd  that  are  the  germ  of  all  our  natural 
theology  is  that  God  discloses  Himself  to  us  in  Nature.  The  revelation  is  incom- 
plete, but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  sure  and  true.  Examining  Nature,  we  find 
everywhere  a  manifestation  of  power.  However  far  our  observations  extend  back, 
this  power  cannot  be  eliminated.  This  Agnostics  admit,  but  they  maintain  that 
of  this  power  we  know  and  ccui  know  nothing.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  CoryphsBus  of  Agnosticism,  says,  "The  consciousness  of  an 
inscrutable  Power  manifested  to  us  through  all  phenomena  has  been  growing  ever 
clearer,  and  must  eventually  be  freed  from  its  imperfections.    The  certainty  that. 
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on  the  one  hand,  such  a  Power  exists,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  nature 
transoends  intuition,  and  is  beyond  imagination,  is  the  certainty  towards  which 
intelligence  has  from  the  first  been  progressing.  To  this  conclusion  science 
inevitably  arrives  as  it  recushes  its  confines,  while  to  this  conclusion  religion  is 
irresistibly  driven  by  criticism.'*  And  Professor  Tyndall  says,  "  The  Power  which  the 
universe  manifests  is  utterly  inscrutable.**  But  while  we  fully  allow  that  our 
knowledge  of  this  Power,  whatever  it  be,  is  very  imperfect,  our  contention  is  that  it  is 
not  '*  utterly  inscrutable.*'  In  its  essence,  of  course,  it  is,  but  not  in  its  manifestations. 
And  if  it  be  replied  that  it  is  only  the  manifestation  of  the  Power,  and  not  the  Power 
itself,  that  we  know,  the  answer  is  it  is  only  the  manifestations  of  any  power  that  we 
can  really  know.  To  say,  therefore,  that  '*  the  Power  which  the  imiverse  manifests 
is  utterly  inscrutable  ^*  is  by  no  means  correct. 

1.  We  hold  then  that  "  the  Power  which  the  universe  manifests  **  is  intelligent. 
The  old  argument  from  design  has  been  often  assailed,  and  some  statements  of  it 
need  to  be  considerably  modified.  They  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  taking 
for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  "Design  implies  a 
designer  **  it  is  objected,  not  unreasonably,  that  we  assume  that  there  is  design  in 
Nature.  What  the  old  argument,  however,  really  meant  was  that  effects  must  have 
had  a  cause,  and  this  argument  is  not  nullified  by  any  of  the  discoveries  or  theories  of 
modem  science,  though  they  may  require  a  different  statement  of  it.  For  instance, 
assuming  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  reign  of  the  principle  of  evolution 
which  Darwin  has  done  so  much  to  popularize  (I  am  far  from  thinking  that  his 
theory  has  been  established  as  a  scientific  fact),  this  hypothesis  does  not  weaken, 
but  rather  strengthens,  our  contention  that  the  Power  manifested  in  the  universe  is 
intelligent.  For  the  germ  in  which  lay  the  potentiality  of  all  things  that  are,  and 
from  which  they  have  been  evolved  by  such  manifold  developmentsi  must  have  been 
created  by  a  far-reaching  intelligence.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any 
thoughtful  man  can  look  round  on  all  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  world,  and  yet 
fail  to  find  there  cuiything  but  blind  chance  or  unintelligent  force.  Hiune,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Beligion,  says:  "The  whole  frame  of  Nature  bespeaks  an 
intelligent  Author.*'  Professor  Tyndall  surely  felt  this  when,  in  his  address  on 
'* Crystalline  and  Molecular  Forces,**  he  said,  "In  my  ignorance  of  it  all,  I  have 
asked  myself  whether  there  is  no  power,  being,  or  thing  in  the  universe  whose 
knowledge  of  that  of  which  I  am  so  ignorant  is  greater  than  mine.  I  have  asked 
myself.  Can  it  be  possible  that  man's  knowledge  is  the  greatest  knowledge — ^that 
man's  life  is  the  highest  life?  My  friends,  the  profession  of  that  atheism  with 
which  I  am  sometimes  so  lightly  charged  would,  in  my  case,  be  an  impossible  answer 
to  the  question." 

2.  We  hold  also  that  "  the  Power  which  the  universe  manifests  "  is  beneficent. 
We  admit  that  there  is  much  in  Nature  to  make  us  doubt  this.  If  we  had  no  other 
Gospel  in  our  hands  we  should  be  startled,  alarmed,  the  very  ground  of  all  religious 
hope  and  trust  would  quake  under  our  feet,  as  we  read  John  Stuart  MiU's  terrible 
indictment  against  Nature  in  the  first  of  his  Three  Esaa/ys  on  Religion.  Words 
seem  to  have  &dled  him — and  he  was  no  mean  master  of  words — ^to  express  his  sense 
of  utter  dissatisfaction  with  the  home  we  live  in,  his  righteous  condemnation  of 
Nature's  doings.  He  describes  with  the  might  of  his  dear  style  the  cruelties  and 
abortions  to  be  found  in  Nature — ^the  destructiveness  of  floods  and  storms,  and 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  explosions  of  fire-damp,  visitations  of  epidemics, 
inures  of  crops,  &c.  But  great  and  awful  as  these  things  are,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
their  significance,  and  to  overlook  two  facts :  (a)  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  not 
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without  counterbaJanoing  advantages ;  that  out  of  seeming  evil,  they  work  real  good ; 
out  of  transient  evil,  enduring  good ;  and  (5)  that  others  of  them  are  largely  the 
result  of  violation  of  wholesome  law.  The  lightning  and  the  storm  clear  the  air 
which  otherwise  would  stagnate  into  pestilence ;  the  fires  which  rend  the  earthquake 
and  burst  from  the  volcano  are  the  quickening  forces  of  the  world  ;  whilst  the  worst 
epidemics  are  often  caused  by  disregard  of  plain  duty.  But  when  all  this  has  been 
fully  and  frankly  acknowledged,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sometimes  Nature  appears 
to  be  execrably  ruthless  and  execrably  cruel — 

"  Red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine." 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unfair  to  arraign  Nature  for  evils  which  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  occasional  and  not  general,  and  to  ignore  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side  that  the  main  current  of  tendency  throughout  the  imiverse  is 
beneficent.  That  the  Power  which  lies  behind  all  phenomena,  and  gave  them 
their  original  impulse  and  direction,  did  so  with  the  dear  purpose  of  securing  not  the 
misery,  but  the  happiness  of  men  on  the  whole,  has  been  acknowledged  over  and  over 
again  by  men  who  were  constitutionally  inclined  to  pessimism.  For  instance,  John 
Stuart  Mill  himself  says,  "  Endeavouring  to  look  at  the  question  without  partiality 
or  prejudice,  and  without  allowing  wishes  to  have  any  influence  over  judgment,  there 
does  appear  to  be  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that -the  Creator  desires  the  pleasure 
of  His  creatinres.*'  And  W.  B.  Gregg,  on  whom  **  the  enigmas  of  life "  weighed 
heavily,  confesses  that  Nature  manifests  a  profuse  beneficence.  *' Every  sort  of 
beauty,'*  he  says,  '*  has  been  lavished  on  our  allotted  home :  beauties  to  enrapture 
every  sense  ;  beauties  to  satisfy  every  taste ;  forms  the  noblest  cuid  loveliest ;  colours 
the  most  gorgeous  and  the  most  delicate;  odours  the  sweetest  and  subtlest;  har- 
monies the  most  soothing  and  the  most  stirring ;  the  sunny  glories  of  the  day,  the  pale 
Elysian  grace  of  moonlight ;  the  lake,  the  mountain,  the  primeval  forest,  and  the 
boundless  ocean ;  the  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow  in  one  hemisphere,  the  marvels 
of  tropical  luxuriance  in  another ;  the  serenity  of  sunsets ;  the  sublimity  of  storms ; 
everything  is  bestowed  in  boundless  profusion  on  the  scene  of  our  existence ;  we  can 
conceive  or  desire  nothing  more  exquisite  or  perfect  than  what  is  around  us  every 
hour."  And  when  we  take  into  account  the  wondrous  adaptation^  to  be  found 
everywhere — ^the  correspondence  between  necessities  and  environments,  demand  and 
supply,  whereby  the  constitutional  wants  of  all  created  things,  from  the  blade  of 
grass  up  to  man,  have  been  met  in  the  conditions  of  their  existence — ^it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  *'  the  Power  which  Nature  manifests  "  is  not  beneficent. 

8.  But  a  Power  which  is  intelligent  and  beneficent  must  be  a  personal  Beinq. 
An  objection  is  felt  on  the  part  of  many  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  personality  '*  in 
connection  with  the  unseen  Power  of  the  universe,  on  the  ground  that  it  implies 
limitations  which  belong  to  personal  beings  as  we  know  them  on  earth.  This  is 
a  serious. objection,  and  we  feel  its  force.  In  answer,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are 
quite  willing  to  give  up  the  word  if  a  better  can  be  substituted.  Still,  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  such  a  Power  except  as  a  Being  having  more  or  less  affinity  to  ourselves. 
Believing,  then,  in  the  intelligence  and  beneficence  of  the  Power,  the  phenomena  of 

^  There  are  few  more  striking  illustrations  of  this  than  in  the  fertilization  of  orchids. 
These  beautiful  flowers  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  fertilize  their  own  seeds  as  other 
flowers  do,  but  passing  insects  dipping  into  the  nectary  of  the  flower  for  honey  unconsciofssly 
transfer  the  flower  dust  from  one  where  it  would  be  wasted,  to  its  neighbour  who  is  in 
need  of  it 
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Nature  manifest,  we  are  driven  to  believe  in  a  Being  possessing  mental  and  moral 
attributes  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the  heritage  of  persons  only.  This  Being 
we  call  God. 

We  have  admitted  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature  is  inadequate,  and  in 
some  of  its  parts  faulty  and  ambiguous.  If  there  is  some  light,  wholesome  and 
helpful  light,  there  are  also  gruesome  and  awful  shadows  that  burden  and  perplex 
the  soul.  The  cruelties,  disasters,  and  abortions  of  Nature  are  stubborn  facts.  There 
are  oonsiderationB  which  diminish  the  difficulties  arising  from  them,  but  no 
considerations  can  completely  remove  these  difficulties.  We  need  a  fuller  and  clearer 
revelation  of  God  than  Nature  can  give  us,  and  this  revelation  has  been  given 
to  us  in  Conscience,  which  even  the  heathen  called  **The  God  within  us";  in 
History,  which  has  been  described  as  *'  the  conscience  of  the  human  race  " ;  in  the 
Affections  and  Aspirations  of  our  own  hearts ;  in  the  Bible,  which  is  the  record  of 
the  manifestations  which  God  has  vouchsafed  of  Hunself  in  the  lives  and  hearts 
of  other  men ;  and  in  EUs  Son,  who  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  whom  are  seen 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  knowledge.  After  all,  if  we  would  know 
God,  we  must  be  students  of  His  life  who  said,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father.'*  Then  let  Agnostics  and  scientists  and  philosophers  say  to  us  what 
they  will,  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  answer  them,  "  At  first  we  believed  in  God 
because  we  had  hecurd  of  Him  from  the  wisest  and  holiest  lips  we  knew ;  but  now 
we  have  seen  TTim  for  ourselves,  and  know  that  He  is  the  great  Lord,  and  Lover, 
and  Saviour  of  Men." 


TRE  MORNING  LESSONS. 


THE  FIBST  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

WHEN   HASTE  IS   WISDOM. 

While  he  lingered  the  men  laid  hold  upon 
his  hand ;  ....  he  said,  Eeoape  for 
thy  life,  look  not  behind  thee,  Ac— GsN. 
xiz.  16,  17. 

Mbn  do  not  often  require  to  be  entreated  to 
*' escape  for  their  life.*'  When  the  lire  is 
spreading,  or  the  ship  \b  sinking,  it  is  usoally 
the  exhortation  to  be  calm  that  is  most 
timely.  Yet  there  have  been  occasions,  as 
shown  by  the  text,  and  as  revealed  to  us  by 
the  rains  of  Pompeii,  when  a  foolish  lingering 
has  endangered,  if  it  has  not  cost,  the  sacrifice 
of  life  itself.  In  the  spiritual  domain,  it  too 
often  happens  that  men  need  to  be  vehemently 
aroused,  to  be  powerfully  besought,  to  hasten 
from  impending  ruin.  We  have  to  "take 
them  by  the  hand,"  to  say  with  an  imperative 
fervour,  '*  Escape  for  thy  life."  Haste  is  not 
always  wisdom,  but  it  is  so  when — 

L     WS    ARE    THREATENED     BY     DISCORD, 

social    or   domestic.       **  Agree   with   thine 


adversary  quickly,"  said  our  Lord,  and  He 
went  on  to  warn  His  hearers  that  if  the  satis- 
faction were  not  made  immediately  there 
would  be  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay  (Matt.  v. 
25,  26).  As  soon  as  the  difference  arises,  set 
to  work  to  compose  it  The  violated  law  of 
love  exacts  the  uttermost  farthing  from  those 
who  break  it.  Therefore,  look  to  it  at  once ; 
do  not  lose  a  day  ;  let  everything,  even  devo- 
tion (Matt.  V.  24)  give  place  to  the  urgent 
work  of  reconciliation  ;  make  any  neodfill 
sacrifice  to  heal  the  breach,  lest  the  slight 
suspicion,  the  trivial  offence,  grow  into  a 
serious  quarrel,  into  a  life-long  feud,  or  (if 
communities  are  concerned)  lead  to  open  and 
disastrous  strife. 

II.  We  are  shadowed  by  temffation. 
Owing  to  some  adverse  circumstances,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  to  some  culpable  weakness  of 
our  own,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  danger  of 
moral  declension  and  ultimate  downfall.  A 
veiy  slight  departure  from  strict  rectitude 
starts  us  on  a  wrong  and  perilous  path.  It 
may  be  deviation  from  truth,  or  from  temper- 
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anco,  or  from  honesty,  or  from  purity.  We 
must  instantly  return  on  our.  way.  We  must 
take  at  once  the  opposite  direction.  We  must 
not  stay  to  calculate  and  consider.  To  linger 
is  to  lose  everything.  We  are  not  only  in  the 
shadow  of  temptation,  but  the  dark  cloud  of 
ruin  is  hastening  to  overtake  us.  Our  true 
friends  urge  us  to  abandon  the  evil  habit ;  it 
is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  they  use,  it  is  the 
tnith  of  God  they  employ,  when  they  say  to 
us,  "Escape  for  your  life,  look  not  behind 
you  "  ;  you  have  not  a  day  to  lose  in  making 
deliverance  sure.  This  warning  voice  comes 
to  us  not  only  from  the  best  who  are  about 
us,  but — if  we  have  ears  to  hear — from  many 
thousands  of  human  souls  whom  temptation 
held,  and  who  lingered  till  they  were  lost. 

III.  Conviction  is  confkontbd  by  the 
apiKiT  of  delay.  Jesus  Ghiist  is  saying  to 
usaU,  "Follow  Me."  When  He  thus  addressed 
St,  Matthew,  that  disciple  ' '  rose  up,  left  all, 
and  followed  Him."  Should  we  not  act  with 
the  same  directness  T  In  responding  to  Jesus 
Christ  we  surely  do  well  when  we  give  our- 
selves time  enough,  1.  To  inquire  into  His 
daims  and  be  satisfied  that  they  are  sound. 
2.  To  understand  what  He  means  when  He 
calls  us  to  His  service  ;  to  understand  that 
Christian  service  is  not  a  series  of  formalities, 
nor  a  certain  class  of  excitements,  nor  confor- 
mity to  a  number  of  rules  of  behaviour,  but  a 
reverent  and  loving  spirit  and  an  earnest  and 
fidthful  life.  8.  To  recognize  what  the  follow- 
ing of  Christ  includes ;  that  it  means  the 
following  of  Him  who  "  was  amongst  us  as 
one  that  served,"  who  stooped  low  and  far  in 
(urder  that  He  might  save,  who  went  on  with- 
out flinching  to  the  Garden  and  to  the  Cross 
(Luke  xiv.  26,  27,  83).  Once  when  the  multi- 
tudes were  thronging  Him  He  bade  them 
pause  and  consider  well  who  it  was  that  they 
were  following,  and  what  His  service  meant. 
Count  the  cost.  He  advised  them,  before  they 
began  to  build  the  tower  ;  measure  their 
strength  before  they  took  the  decisive  step 
(Luke  xiv.  25-88).  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is 
also  true  that  there,  is  an  hour  when  calcula- 
tion must  be  set  aside,  when  everything  should 
give  place  to  energetic  action.  As  soon  as  the 
hour  of  conviction  has  come,  let  there  be  no 
Ungering ;  go  forth  without  delay.  To  most, 
if  not  to  all,  of  those  who  hear  the  voice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  hour  does  come.  Their 
spiritual  destiny  hangs  on  what  they  do  then. 
To  hesitate,  to  wait  for  another  opportunity, 
18  to  run  a  fearful  risk ;  this  may  be  to  lose 


life  itself.  Let  it  be  remembered,  I.  That 
the  gate  of  life  and  of  opportunity  may  be 
soon  and  suddenly  closed.  2.  That  procrasti- 
nation is  a  fatal  habit  which  gathers  strength 
with  every  instance.  8.  That  the  only  wise 
course  is  that  of  immediate  decision  and  self- 
surrender.     Here  haste  is  wisdom  indeed. 

THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

THE   IMPRESSIVENESS    OF    CHRIST'S 

TEACHING. 

All  the  people  were  astonished  at  His  doc- 
trine.— Mark  xi.  18. 

What  gave  to  our  Lord's  teaching  its  great 
impressiveness !  That  it  was  very  impressive 
is  unquestionable.  "The  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly."  "  Whenoe  hath  thia 
man  this  wisdom  *'  ?  they  wondered.  "  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man,*'  the  baffled  officers 
declared.  "All  the  people  hung  on  Him, 
listening'*  (R.V.)  Four  things,  but  par- 
ticularly the  fourth  of  them,  account  for  the 
fact. 

I.  His  style. — 1.  His  naturalness.  There 
was  nothing  artificial  or  professional  about 
Him.  He  spoke  as  a  Son  of  man  to  men,  as 
one  who  had  something  precious  to  say  to  them 
who  needed  to  hear  it  2.  His  illustrative- 
ness ;  His  parabolic  method ;  He  laid  all 
familiar  objects  under  contribution — the  lilies 
of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  leaven  in 
the  meal,  the  children  in  the  market-plaoe. 

II.  His  bpibit. — 1.  His  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness. While  Scribes  and  lawyers  were  trifling 
with  worthless  quibbles,  and  puzzling  them- 
selves with  subtleties.  He  manifested  a  pro- 
found desire  to  lead  His  countrymen  into  the 
truth  of  God.  The  *'zeal  of  God's  house," 
while  it  consumed  Himself  (John  ii.  17),  might 
well  afieot  and  astonish  His  disciples.  2.  His 
spirit  of  fearlessness.  The  Rabbis  of  His  time 
did  not  so  much  lead  as  mislead ;  they  were 
the  tyrants,  rather  than  the  teachers,  of  the 
people.  Jesus  Christ  unsparingly  oondemned 
them  ;  He  denounced  their  rapadty  and  their 
hypocrisy.  He  fearlessly  exposed  them;  and 
the  people  before  whose  eyes  their  falseness 
was  unveiled  looked  on  and  listened  with 
satisfaction.  Hen  always  listen  with  admira- 
tion when  oppression  is  denounced ;  they  like 
to  see  the  mask  torn  off  the  face  of  falsehood. 

III.  His  vkiqite  consoiousnxss. — Other 
teachers  argued  and  inferred,  they  surmised 
and  supposed ;  but  Se  knew.  He  who  came 
forth  firom  God,  and  was  one  with  the  Father, 
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who  only  spake  as  Grod  spake  to  Him  and 
through  Him,  knew  that  His  words  were  the 
living,  abiding,  redeeming  truth.  There  was 
nothing  hesitating  or  conjectural  about  His 
teaching,  no  tone  of  unoertaintj.  '^He 
spoke  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as 
the  Scribes." 

IV.  His  Mbssaob. — 1.  It  was  deep  and 
real  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  unreaL 
According  to  them,  religion  was  a  thing  of 
ceremonies  and  services,  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, of  washing  of  hands  and  of  cups  and 
pots  (Mark  viL  1-4) ;  it  was  outward,  super- 
ficiaL  The  thought  of  Jesus  Christ  went 
down  deep  into  the  realities  of  things.  God's 
great  requirement.  He  said,  was  that  we 
should  love  Him  with  all  our  heart,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourself ;  His  doctrine  was  that 
obedience,  submission,  self-sacrifice,  and  self- 
denial  were  the  true  marks  of  piety;  that 
kindness  in  deed  and  in  word  made  all  things 
clean  (Luke  xi.  41) ;  that  the  way  back  to  God 
was  the  path  of  penitence  and  self-surrender. 
2.  It  was  essentially  spiritual.  In  the  midst 
of,  and  in  opposition  to,  aU  that  was 
mechanical  and  formal,  Jesus  Christ  taught 
the  essential  importance  of  the  spirituaL 
His  words,  He  said,  were  spirit  and  life 
(John  vi.  63) ;  His  supreme  utterance  respect- 
ing God  was  that  He  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  aU 
who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  (John  iv.  24).  He  taught 
the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  and  the 
humble  in  spirit  (Matt.  v.  3,  8).  He 
represented  the  human  spirit  as  of  trans- 
cendent worth  (Matt.  xvi.  26).  He  taught 
that  it  was  what  came  from  the  heart  that 
defiled  us  (Mark  viL  23),  that  the  human  soul 
could  triumph  over  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances (Matt  V.  11,  12).  8.  It  was  charged 
with  hope.  (1)  Hopd  for  mankind  ;  for  God 
was  working  in  and  for  the  world,  establishing 
a  universal  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace ;  God  was  restoring  the  whole  human 
race  to  Himself,  to  His  favour,  His  likeness. 
His  home.  (2i  Hope  for  eveiy  human  soul ; 
for  God  was  the  Father  of  men,  caring  much 
for  all  His  children,  watching  their  course, 
longing  for  their  return.  He  taught,  both 
by  parable  and  by  illustrative  action,  that 
the  most  despised  among  men  and  the  worst 
of  women  might  rise  from  their  degrada- 
tion and  walk  in  purity  and  honour  before 
God  and  man.  4.  It  was  wonderfully  frank. 
(1)  In  His  reference  to  Himselt  No  one 
thinks  of  accusing  Him  of  want  of  modesty  ; 


so  far  from  craving  notoriety,  He  systematically 
shunned  it;  there  is  nothing  that  suggests 
egotism  in  His  language,  yet  did  He,  as 
He  was  sacredly  bound  to  do  if  He  would 
accomplish  His  mission,  speak  most  freely 
about  Himself.  He  declared  of  Himself  that 
He  was  "the  light  of  the  world,"  "the 
bread  of  life,"  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life," 
that  "  whosoever  believed  in  Him  had  ever- 
lasting life,"  tliat  "without  Him  man  could 
do  nothing,*'  &c.,  Ac.  (2)  In  His  address  to 
His  audience.  "  Except  your  righteousness  ex- 
ceed," Ac  (Matt.  V.  20)  ;  <*  Except  ye 
repent,"  &c  (Luke  xiii  3). 

If  these  qualities  impressed  those  who 
heard  His  words  as  He  delivered  them,  they 
may  also  impress  us.  What  they  needed  we 
need  also.  Their  way  back  to  God  and 
heaven  is  ours  also.  Of  this  earnest  Teacher 
who  speaks  so  hopefully,  yet  so  frankly,  let 
us  learn  diligently,  and  we  shall  become  the 
children  of  wisdom,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  the  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

THE  THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

DIVINE  OVERRULING. 

And  they  brought  Joseph  into  Rgypt. — 
Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 

It  is  a  simple  incident  which  these  words 
record,  only  too  common  through  many  ages 
and  in  many  countries — a  lad  sold  into 
slavery ;  yet  it  is  one  that  had  very  large 
results.     Let  us — 

L  Trace  the  ooubse  of  eyektb  whioh 
FLOWED  FROM  IT.  We  kuow  how  it  affected — 
1.  Joseph  ;  through  this  change  in  his  for- 
tunes he  became  a  slave,  an  overseer,  a 
prisoner,  a  prophet,  «.«.,  interpreter,  a 
statesman,  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  citi- 
zen, the  saviour  of  his  adopted  country.  2. 
Israel ;  at  first  it  threw  him  into  deep  distress, 
but  later  it  led  to  his  relief  in  time  of  famine, 
and  in  the  end  it  secured  to  him  peace  and 
comfort  in  his  declining  days.  3.  The  people 
of  God ;  for  them  it  meant  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land,  prosperity,  neglect,  persecution, 
bondage,  the  birth  and  training  of  Moses  (the 
greatest  man  of  the  race),  deliverance,  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  Ac.,  ko.  The  people  of 
Israel  and  the  Law  they  received  through 
Moses  became  other  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  not  "  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt."  The  whole  course  of  Hebrew  history 
was  sapremely  influenced  by  that  incident ; 
and  therefore  the  course  of  human  history. 
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For  the  clear,  deep  mark  of  the  Jew  is  on  the 
liistory  of  the  world — not  only  Asiatic,  but 
European  and  American,   not  only  ancient, 
but  modem  and  contemporary. 
II.  Be  impressed  with  the  seriousness 

OF    THAT    WHICH     SEEMS     TO     BE     SLIGHT. 

Those  Midianite  merchantmen  supposed  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  very  ordinary  transac- 
tion ;  they  had  no  idea  that  on  the  back  of 
one  of  their  camels  they  were  canying  the 
future  administrator  of  £gypt  and  the  for- 
tunes of  a  chosen  people ;  they  would  have 
ridiculed  the  suggestion  that  they  were  doing 
something  very  much  more  serious  and  even  tftd 
than  making  a  purchase  and  looking  for  a 
profit.    BiU  they  were.    How  often  since  then 
has  that  which  seemed  to  be  insignificant  at 
the  time  proved  to  be  decisive  of  the  most 
momentous  issues.    The  hearing  of  a  sermon, 
the  reading  of  a  letter  or  a  book,  the  counsel 
of  a  companion,  the  sudden  desire  for  travel 
or  emigration — such  simple  incidents  have  led 
to  thoughts,   decisions,  careers  which  have 
affected  the  well-being   of  populations,  the 
course  of  nations :  e.^.,  the  determination  of 
Robert  dive  to  go  out  to  India,  and  again 
when  there  to  pursue  a  military  career;  or 
the  receipt  by  Livingstone  of  a  letter  which 
induced  him  to  choose  Africa  as  the  field  of 
his  labours.    The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  draw 
a   line   between   the   unimportant  and  the 
eventful.     God  only  knows  what  is  wrapped 
up  in  some  decision  to  which  we  may  come 
to-day,  in  some  course  of  action  upon  which 
we  may  enter  to-morrow.  Only  the  Omniscient 
can  tell  what  seeds  of  great  events  may  be 
hidden  in  the  few  words  of  Divine  wisdom  we 
may  address  to  a  class  of  boys  or  girls,  or  in 
some  act  of  helpful  kindness  toward  a  stranger 
in  distress.     Our  life  is  larger  than  we  thii^ 
So  much  so  that  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to 
do    thoroughly   everything   we  do,    to  put 
Christian  principle  into  all  our  actiona    On 
the  discharge  of  some  very  lowly  duty  may 
depend  consequences,  for  good  or  evil,  of  the 
widest  range. 

III.  LbARK  TO  TRUST  IK  THE  LEADING 

OF  Divine  providence. — To  Joseph,  his 
being  brought  into  Egypt  must  have  been  a 
terrible  experience  ;  his  heart  must  have  been 
filled  with  the  sorrow  of  despair.  1.  But  was 
it  bad  for  Joseph  in  the  end,  and  upon  the 
whole,  that  he  was  taken  there?  Had  no 
such  change  occurred,  he  would  probably  have 
spent  a  peaceful,  prosperous  pastoral  life 
with  his  fiftther.     But  as  it  was,  in  Egypt, 


under  the  hard  discipline  there  ;  he  fSrmed  a 
a  strong  and  noble  character,  he  set  an 
example  of  purity  and  steadfastness  under 
strong  temptation  that  has  been  an  influence 
for  good  in  every  age  ;  he  rose  to  a  position  of 
splendid  usefulness,  he  became  the  powerfid 
friend  of  his  family,  and  the  benefactor  of  a 
great  people.  2.  Was  it  bad  for  Jacob  I  At 
first  it  was  painfull  and  distressing  indeed  ; 
it  seemed  to  him  the  worst  thing  that  could 
have  happened ;  but  it  led  to  his  mainten- 
ance in  famine,  his  comfort  in  old  age  ;  it  did 
more,  it  was  a  trial  that  purified  and  elevated 
his  spirit,  and  made  his  later  life  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  dignity  and  excellency  which  we 
do  not  recognize  in  his  earlier  years.  Was  it 
bad  for  the  people  of  Qod  t  They  did,  indeed, 
suffer  bondage  and  hardship.  But  what  came 
of  that  I  Deliverance,  restoration.  And  what 
came  of  that  ?  Their  knowledge,  their  wor- 
ship, their  service  of  God  as  of  their  Divine 
Redeemer.  They  rendered  obedience  unto 
Him  who  "brought  them  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.'*  Thus 
were  they  far  more  powerfully  attached  to  the 
Lord  than  otherwise  they  could  have  been. 
And  this  fidelity  of  theirs  was  their  own  true 
heritage,  while  it  was  our  enrichment  also. 

Where  we  cannot  see,  let  us  trust.  Let  us 
believe  in  God ;  He  rules  and  He  overrules. 
Things  may  seem  dark  in  our  individual,  or 
domestic,  or  national  life ;  but  let  us  remem- 
ber whose  hand  is  at  the  helm.  Let  us  believe 
that  the  day,  however  distant,  will  come  when 
these  things  will  be  seen  by  us  in  a  very 
different  light ;  that  not  only  were  they  not 
unrelieved  by  merciful  mitigations,  but 
that  they  were  the  very  things  that  should 
have  happened  for  our  own  highest  good,  or 
for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 
PATRIOTISM  AND  PIETY. 

« 

Looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. — 
Luke  ii.  25. 

All  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in 
Israel— Luke  iL  88  (marginal  rea^g). 

Our  thought  is  directed  to^I.  Patriotikm 
AND  PIETY  IN  IsRAEL.  We  think  of  the 
*' just  and  devout"  Simeon  and  of  the  emi- 
nently devout  Anna  (ver.  87)  as  of  thoee 
whose  hearts  were  filled  with  a  holy  yearning 
for  their  country's  good  and  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Their  pirit  was 
wholly  unselfish  and  unworldly ;  that  which 
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sostained  within  them  the  flame  of  life  was  a 
generons  and  pioua  aspiration  for  Israel  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  God.  That  had — 1. 
An  intense  longing  for  their  country's  emanci- 
pation. Simeon  was  waiting  for  ''  the  conso- 
lation/' Anna  and  those  likeminded  with 
herself  for  "the  redemption/'  of  Israel. 
There  could  be  no  true  consolation  for  Jeru- 
salem or  for  Judsea  until  there  came  a 
redemption  worthy  of  the  name.  For  it  was 
much  more  than  political  subjection  from 
which  Israel  was  then  suffering.  It  was 
misery  enough  to  see  the  land  which  was  once 
ruled  by  David  and  by  Solomon  under  the  iron 
heel  of  Rome:  that  was  enough  to  fill  the 
heart  of  every  true  patriot  with  sorrow  and 
with  shame.  But  there  were  worse  evils  than 
this  to  be  deplored,  evils  which  required  a  , 
more  radical  revolution  before  the  faithful 
servants  of  God  and  the  true  sons  of  Israel 
could  be  comforted.  Devotion  had  descended 
to  unacceptable  formality  ;  the  study  of  the 
will  of  God  had  sunk  into  a  cabalistic 
science ;  obedience  to  the  Law  had  been 
reduced  to  the  mechanical  observance  of  a 
directory  ;  a  deplorable  laxity  had  begun  to 
diigraoe  the  lives  of  many,  while  the  life  of 
the  people  was  burdened  with  a  code  of  infi- 
nitesimal regulations  which  worried  and 
wearied  men,  but  gave  no  glory  to  God. 
Spontaneous,  spiritual  religion  w&s  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  those  who,  like  Simeon  and 
Anna,  lived  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
prayed  and  waited  for  a  gracious  spiritual 
revival.  2.  A  pure  and  elevated  desire  for  the 
•establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Simeon, 
«t  any  rate,  foresaw  that  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  meant  more  than  national  deliverance. 
That  little  child  whom  he  held  in  his  arms 
was  to  be  a  '*  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  " 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  Israel.  Under  his 
rule,  and  through  his  influence,  Israel  was  to 
work  out  the  Divine  purpose,  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  far  and  wide,  to  estab- 
lish the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.  It 
was  a  blessed  and  an  ennobling  hope  that 
filled  tlie  souls  of  these  enlightened  worship- 
pers. 3.  A  calm  trust  in  God.  It  was  but  a 
babe  before  them,  as  helpless  and  dependent 
^a  any  other  child.  But  these  reverent  and 
expectant  hearts  confidently  anticipated  the 
best  and  greatest  issnes.  Simeon  did  not  want 
to  live  until  he  had  seen  to  what  order  of 
manhood  that  infisnt  would  attain.  No 
ahadow  of  mistrust,  we  may  safely  say, 
darkened  the  heart  or  diminished  the  joy  of 


Anna.  God,  who  had  thus  fulfilled  His  word, 
would  cause  His  kindness  and  His  faithfulness 
to  be  complete.  Little  could  these  two 
devout  souls,  or  any  of  those  to  whom  they 
' '  spake  of  the  redemption  "  that  should  be 
wrought,  anticipate  the  miuistiy  and  the 
death  of  Jesus  as  these  actually  occurred ; 
little  could  they  foresee  the  struggles  and  the 
toils  that  would  be  necessary  before  the 
kingdom  of  God  arrived  ;  but  resting  in  the 
promises  of  God,  they  were  peacefully  assured 
of  a  triumphant  future,  and  they  poured 
forth  their  joy  and  their  gratitude  unto  the 
God  of  Israel. 

II.  Patriotism  and  piety  among  ouh- 
8ELVE8. — 1.  It  is  well  to  be  concerned  about 
our  country.  To  be  absorbed  in  matters  of 
personal  or  domestic  interest  is  unworthy  of 
us  ;  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  condition 
and  the  prospects  of  the  land  we  live  in  is 
wholly  unbecomiug  Christian  men ;  it  is  an 
indifierence  which  is  guilty.  2.  To  be  in- 
terested in  its  political  well-being  is  well ;  we 
ought  to  care,  and  to  care  much,  for  the  free- 
dom and  the  purity  of  its  institutions,  for  the 
harmony  and  contentment  as  also  for  the 
elevation  and  prosperity  of  its  people.  3.  To 
be  earnestly  occupied  with  its  moral  and 
spiritual  regeneration  is  better  far.  As  we 
view  our  ooimtry  from  this  standpoint  there  is 
much  to  sadden  ns  ;  there  is  much  that  makes 
us  seek  for  ''consolation,"  and  makes  us  feel 
that  nothing  short  of  "  redemption  "  will  give 
us  rest.  We  yearn  for  the  time  when  poverty, 
ignorance,  vice,  crime,  error,  unbelief  will 
have  disappeared,  and  when  prosperity, 
purity,  happiness,  and  holiness  will  possess 
the  land.  4.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  may  recog- 
nize the  regenerating  power.  There  is  but 
one  thing  which  will  bring  *'  consolation  "  to 
true  patriots,  and  that  is  the  "redemption  " 
for  which  they  both  labour  and  pray — the  re- 
demption which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  (1)  We 
can  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  are- 
generated  life  ;  a  life  of  purity  and  sobiiety,  of 
honesty  and  industry,  of  kindness  and  charity, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  (2)  We  are 
assured  that  this  end  will  not  be  reached  until 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  accepted,  honoured,  be- 
loved Bedeeroer  and  Exemplar  of  all  the 
people.  All  other  methods  of  elevation  have 
failed,  and  will  fail.  This  is  the  one  redeeming 
power,  the  one  source  of  consolation  to  the 
soRowing  but  aspiring  patriot.  As  therefore 
we  love  our  country  we  shall  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  bring  the  people  of  the  land  into 
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close  and  living  association  with  Jesus  Christ 
— indirectly f  by  so  affecting  their  physical 
and  social  condition  that  they  will  be  able  to 


receive  His  Word,  direeUy,  by  preaching  and 
teaching  His  redeeming  truth  in  Church  and 
hall,  in  school  and  home. 

WiLLTAM  ClABKSON,    6. A. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   LESSON. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  JUDAH. 

Jeb.  xxxiz.  1-10. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  already  faUen. 
Jeremiah's  task  was  to  tell  king  and  people 
the  hard,  unpalatable  truth  that  Judah  was 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  IsraeL  He  probed 
and  laid  bare  the  causes  of  the  impending 
national  doom.  In  due  time  the  word  of 
Jehovah  by  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled,  and  Jeru- 
salem felL 

Prophetism  enables  us  to  see  into  the 
reasons  of  things  and  to  read  the  right  spiritual 
interpretation  of  history.  Let  us  glance 
at  some  of  the  causes  of  national  downfall,  as 
shown  in  the  Scripture  narrative.  Among 
these  are : — 

I.  Despotism  and  over-centralization.  Pro- 
bably no  one  of  all  the  Hebrew  rulers  dealt  so 
many  and  so  serious  blows  at  the  vitals  of  the 
commonwealth  as  Solomon.  Destroying  the 
forms  of  local  freedom  in  the  country,  Solo- 
mon paved  the  way  for  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  nation.  Local  freedom,  self-reliance, 
manliness  were  paralyzed.  The  nobles  grew 
more  rich  and  insolent,  and  the  poor  poorer 
and  more  dependent.  Such  a  condition  of 
things,  inaugurated  by  Solomon  and  tending 
to  increase  for  centuries,  left  a  nation  practi- 
cally devoid  of  defenders  and  rendered  it  an 
easy  prey  to  the  great  bully  and  robber- 
nation  from  the  east. 

II.  Mistaking  party  strife  for  patriotism. 
It  is  so  easy  to  doak -selfishness,  ambition, 
and  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  pique  and 
hatred,  under  specious  pretexts  and  noble 
battle-cries  that  even  good  men  as  well  as  bad 
are  constantly  tempted  to  do  so.  The  repub- 
lics of  antiquity  and  of  modem  Europe  show 
many  a  page  like  those  in  the  Bible,  in  which 
heated  partisans  wounded  their  country  and 
muidered  true  lovers  of  Ood  and  theii'  people 
in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  the  service  of 
Jehovah. 

III.  Avarice,    and    mistaking    national 


wealth  for  national  greatness.  This  grasping 
avarice  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  which  ground 
down  the  peasantry,  was  one  of  the  direct 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom.  Yet 
in  our  day  and  nation  the  same  disease  is 
epidemic  and  chronic. 

IV.  Violence  and  oppression.  How  heavy 
the  burdens  of  the  prophet's  visions,  how  loud 
the  cry  raised  against  the  brutality  of  the 
oppressor  1  The  pages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  Cain  to  Zechariah,  startie  one  with  theii* 
story  of  violence  and  wrong.  Surely,  as 
Scripture  history  shows,  the  nations  that 
deify  brute  force,  oppress  labour,  riot  in 
violence  and  blood,  must  pass  away  like  Egypt 
and  Babylon.  One  of  our  national  dangen^ 
is  this  tendency  to  brutality,  violence,  and 
murder,  so  frequent,  and  often  so  rampant 
among  ns» 

y.  Trust  in  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  religion.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  leaders  and  people  in  Jeremiah's  time 
was  the  propensity  to  emphasize  the  temple 
rather  than  to  honour  the  Lord  of  the  temple. 
These  hypocrites  and  sinners  in  Zion,  having 
lost  the  love  of  the  spiritual,  and  knowing  not 
the  power  of  holiness,  had  become  formalists. 
"The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  are  toe"  was  their  cry,  so  satirized  by 
the  prophet.  When,  therefore,  the  Baby- 
lonian invaders  breached  the  wall,  the  princes 
who  had  practised  idolatrous  rites  in  the 
temple,  the  prophets  who  prophesied  for  gain, 
the  priests  and  the  Levites,  aU  ran  into  the 
temple  courts  for  supposed  safety — even  as 
the  priest-ridden  superstitious  in  earthquake 
countries  vainly  flee  to  the  cathedrala-~only 
to  be  ground  to  death. 

y  I.  Moral  rottenness.  Greatest  of  all  the 
causes  of  national  downfall  in  Judah  was  the 
sensualism  and  moral  decay.  In  all  nations 
and  civilizations  God's  laws  are  amazingly 
unifornL,  Jeremiah  saw  tiie  working  of  the 
Divine  law  with  such  clearness  and  intensity 
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that  he  was  constantly  sad.  A  patriot  to  the 
core,  he  suffered  perpetual  pain  because  of  the 
impending  calamities  to  befall  IsraeL  These 
he  knew  were  God's  chastisements  because  of 
the  sins  of  Jadah.— ( W.  E,  Qriffia). 

PROMISE  OF  A  NEW  HEART. 

EzBK.  xxzyi.  25-88. 

I.  The  new  heart  is  a  Divine  gift.  Jehovah 
declares  that  He  will  ''sprinkle,"  ''give," 
"  put  within,"  and  "  take  away."  Chastise- 
ments may  prepare  the  way  for,  bat  they  do 
not  beget  it.  Earnest  strivings  against  some 
mighty  temptation  are  not  the  genesis  of  it. 
Outward  and  correct  endeavour  is  not  its  secret. 

The  sinner,  once  having  betrayed  his  own 
heart,  cannot  get  it  back  again.  Its  desires 
are  material,  its  aims  earthly,  its  activities 
blind.  The  swift  sentence  of  death  to  all 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  made  has  over- 
taken it 

Many  are  unwilling  to  admit  such  disaster. 
They  try  to  think  that  the  progress  of  de- 
generation can  be  arrested,  and  complete 
restoration  be  secured  through  earnest  and 
constant  effort  But  the  Lord  has  clearly 
declared  the  folly  of  such  attempt.  They  can 
as  well  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature.  So  it  is 
ours  to  receive,  simply,  entirely,  lest  any 
should  boast.  The  Divine  mercy  and  grace  is 
thus,  and  ever  will  be,  magnified,  since  none 
can  claim  to  have  merited  any  of  the  blessings 
which,  in  infinite  measure  theyeigoy.  National 
regeneration  is  as  surely  a  Divine  work  as  is 
that  of  the  person.  Armies  and  police  and 
legislatures  are  as  feeble  to  this  end  as  any  of 
the  schemes  a  citizen  invents  for  his  own 
transformation.  Whatever  new  heart  it  has 
must  come  down,  like  the  New  Jerusalem, 
"  out  of  heaven  from  my  God." 

Certain  characteristics  of  this  new  heart 
are  (ver.  27) : 

1.  Obedience  to  the  Divine  law.  That 
which  before  was  hard  now  becomes  easy. 
Restraints  formerly  irksome  now  become  safe 
limitations.  Walls  which  once  shut  out  now 
are  seen  savingly  to  enclose.  Associations  and 
employments  once  shunned  are  now  sought 

Again  (ver.  81),  2.  Vivid  remembrance  of, 
and  shame  for,  past  sin.  Blotting  out  and 
absolute  removal  and  complete  forgetfulness 
of  the  offences  of  the  penitent  belong  to  the 
Lord.  They  cannot  mark  the  transgressor. 
He,  at  least,  often  and  bitterly  recalls  them. 
The  raindrops  from  a  passing  shower,  ages 
since,  fell  on  the  soft  clay  bed.     In  the  split 
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rock  we  can  even  tell  the  direction  of  the 
wind  which  drove  them  that  day,  for  in  these 
tiny  hollows,  though  filled  with  earth,  each 
has  left  its  impress.  So  with  speech,  and  act, 
and  thought.  Infinite  grace  accounts  them 
no  more  against  us,  but  deathless  memory 
will  not  let  them  slip.  "Ah,  rather  teach 
me  the  art  of  forgetting,"  said  Themistodes^ 
"  for  I  often  remember  what  I  would  not,  and 
cannot  forget  what  I  would." 

The  new  heart  (vers.  28-31).  8.  Ensures 
earthly  blessings.  Here,  because  of  it,  came 
return  to  fatherland  for  the  sighing  captives 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  well-tilled 
fields  yielding  bountifully,  prostrate  homes 
raised  again,  and  strong  cities  rebuilt  where 
desolation  had  reigned.  If  God  tried  to 
teach  His  people  any  truth,  it  was  that  they 
should  prosper  that  loved  Him.  Righteous- 
ness tends  to  life,  to  health,  to  wealth,  to 
friendship,  to  honour.  God  cares  to  put  the 
crown  of  blessings  on  the  head  that  fears  Him, 
though  at  the  first,  and  for  a  while,  it  suffers 
much  for  His  name's  sake.  Jehovah  called 
to  no  barren  service  in  the  earlier  day.  Thrifty 
vineyards  and  oliveyards,  and  numerous  flocks 
and  herds  were  the  rewiurd  then.  Jesus  pro- 
mised His  followers  "  an  hundi-edfold  in  this 
present  time."  The  countless  comforts  and 
triumphs  of  civilization,  our  comely  homes 
and  gracious  industries,  and  kindly  fellowship 
and  ministries,  are  the  reward  now. 

It  also  becomes  (vers.  82-86),  4.  A  testimony 
to  the  presence  and  interest  of  the  Lord. 
Memorial  stones  are  set  up  here  and  there  in 
the  earth  to  celebrate  some  victory  of  con- 
tending forces,  some  wonderful  escape,  some 
noble  sacrifice.  Obelisk  and  arch,  temple  and 
hall  and  statue,  keep  for  a  while  the  great 
name  from  oblivion.  But  a  living  hero  is  a 
greater  sight  than  the  most  splendid  structure 
built  to  honour  him.  Daily  exhibitions  of 
the  marvellous  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
heart  are  a  better  and  more  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  unseen  One  than  all  the  stories 
we  can  tell  of  such.  As  He  inspires,  gives 
success  to,  and  keeps  His  own,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  agency.  A  converted  man  is 
worth  more  than  countless  treatises  on  con- 
version ;  not  for  his  own  sake  often,  it  would 
seem,  so  much  as  for  that  of  the  keen  watchers 
of  this  "miracle  of  grace,"  is  he  changed. 
Darwin's  honest  admission  that  a  Patagonian 
may  become  a  Christian  is  a  tribute  to  the 
elevating  and  developing  power  of  the  Gospel, 
which  only  a  •  demonstration  could   secure. 
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Characters  renewed  in  purpose,  service,  feel- 
ing, are  the  Lord's  chief  pleas  with  the  sceptic. 
He  who  could  answer  every  argnment  except 
his  mother's  saintly  life  could  not  go  ignor- 
antly  along  the  paths  of  infidelity. 

Lastly,  the  new  heart  (ver.  37).  5.  Creates 
confidence  in  prayer.  The  mystic  union  which 
has  been  effected  between  God  and  man  makes 
all  things  seem  possible  to  the  latter.  To  have 
done  the  greater — to  cause  love  where  there 
was  indifference  or  hatred,  to  have  roused 
ambition  for  holiness  where  it  was  despised — 
this  is  to  have  established  the  conviction  that 
the  author  of  it  all  would  do  any  lesser  thing 
*--were  He  asked.  He  has  been  simply  giving 
pledges  of  His  willingness  and  ability. — 
\De  JFittS.  Clark.) 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

IsA.  zl.  1-10. 

The  prophet  who  wrote  these  words  was  some- 
times a  seer  and  sometimes  a  listener.  The 
poetic  effect  of  the  passage  is  much  heightened 
by  its  mystery.  We  have  only  to  listen, 
while  four  unseen  heralds  bring  to  us,  through 
the  prophetic  writings,  their  messages  from 
God. 

L  The  first  message  was  one  of  grace. 

We  are  helped  to  interpret  this  gracious 
voice  which  said,  *' Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  My  people,  saith  your  God,"  by  think- 
ing of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  and  captives  at  Babylon.  Jerusalem 
lay  in  ruins.  Its  walla  were  breached 
and  defenceless.  Its  homes  were  untenanted. 
Its  people  were  slaves.  Great  Babylon, 
haughly,  victorious,  planted  her  idols  every- 
where and  seemed  to  reign  supreme.  To 
the  eye  of  unbelief  it  was  plainly  true 
that  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  could 
break  the  wand  of  her  invincibility  or  put  a 
limit  to  her  unparalleled  successes.  The 
literature  of  the  exile  is  fidl  of  profoundest 
grief.  The  exiles  wei^e  ** stripped  bare''  of 
all  their  blessings.  They  were  like  the  grass 
withered  by  a  torrid  sun,  or  like  the  pelican 
of  the  desert,  or  like  the  owl  complaining  to 
some  solitary  ruin.  Teacs  of  bitterness  live 
in  all  their  complaints. 

With  what  persuasive  power,  then,  came 
into  the  hearts  of  the  yet  believing  Jews  the 
tender  accents  of  this  gi'adous  voice,  '*  Com- 
fort ye,  comfort  ye  My  people,  saith  your 
God."  *'  My  people  1 "  Israel  was  not,  tiien, 
forgotten  or  forsaken  by  God.    He  regarded 


her  low  estate.  He  heard  the  cry  which,  ' '  out 
of  the  depths, "  arose  to  Hira.  Great  Babylon 
is  not  invincible.  Overtumings  are  at  hand. 
Deliverance  will  come.  All  things  will  swing 
round  to  the  side  of  Israel's  advantage,  as  now 
aU  things  are  against  her. 

The  voice  of  this  first  herald  still  lives  in 
the  world.  Its  power  to  comfort  the  heart  of 
believers  is  not  yet  spent.  Great  Babylon  is 
the  world  lying  in  wickedness.  In  the 
presence  of  its  appalling  ignorance,  its  abodes 
of  cruelty,  its  immense  power  of  active  and 
passive  resistance  to  the  Spirit  and  truth  of 
God,  the  people  of  God  need  all  the  reassuring 
voices  of  all  the  prophets  to  animate  their 
hopes,  to  tell  them  of  pardon,  of  restoration 
to  God's  favour,  of  final  victory  over  aU  foes. 

IL  The  second  voice  was  a  trumpet  call  to 
present  duty  and  a  great  promise. 

**  Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high- 
way for  our  God. "  After  the  promise  of  God's 
grace  came  the  call  to  duty.  A  thoughtful 
writer  has  said,  "  Religion  is  a  matter  in  the 
first  plaoe  between  God  and  the  heart;  but 
religion  does  not,  as  many  mark,  remain  an 
inward  feeling.  The  secret  relation  between 
God  and  His  people  issues  into  substantial 
fact,  visible  to  all  men.  History  vindicates 
faith,  providence  executes  promise,  righteous- 
ness follows  grace.  So,  as  the  first  voice  was 
spoken  to  the  heart,  this  second  is  for  the 
hands  and  feet  and  active  wilL" 

The  voice  was  heard  by  the  trembling  cap- 
tives at  Babylon.  In  obedience  to  it  they 
went  forth  across  the  desert,  made  into  a 
levelled  highway  by  the  prpvidence  of  God. 
By  obedience  they  realized  the  promise,  '^The 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed."  And  it 
needs  be  said  that  whenever  and  wherever 
men  have  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord  His 
glory  has  been  revealed.  God's  glory  is  not 
the  exclusive  possession  of  ancient  history. 
It  has  been  seen  in  our  own  time. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  so  clearly  seen  in 
these  last  times,  has  been  revealed  not  in  war 
merely,  and  not  in  the  providence  which  keeps 
or  overturns  the  nations  merely,  and  not 
merely  in  great  events  of  any  sort.  God's 
grace  is  even  more  glorious  than  His  righteous- 
ness and  power.  And  His  grace  lives  often 
in  silent  and  inconspicuous  lives.  There 
are  poor  and  wise  men  upon  the  earth  busy 
casting  up  in  the  wilderness  an  highway  for 
the  Lord. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  has  been  revealed  in 
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their  obedience.  The  Lord  rnnst  be,  Mud  will 
be,  obeyed.  Hit  followers  are  going  into  all 
the  world.  They  will  preach  the  Gospel  to 
eTBry  creature.  History  most  now  make  a 
place  for  them,  for  it  is  luminous  with  their 


In  eyeiy  triumph  of  practical  philanthropy 
wrought  by  the  Christian  missionary  there 
has  been  rdlected  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord. 

And  not  only  in  the  results  of  missionary 
enterprise,  averting  warfare,  regenerating 
nations,  saving  the  souls  of  men,  has  Qod's 
glory  been  revealed.  It  has  shone  forth  con- 
spicuously in  the  heroic  lives  of  the  mission- 
aries themselves.  These  adventurous  leaders 
of  the  Lord's  hosts  were  men  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  Among  aU  the  letters 
of  men,  not  many  books  reveal  so  clearly  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  as  do  the  rich  biographies 
of  livingstons,  of  Hannington,  of  Mackay,  of 
Paton ;  men  whose  soldierly  service  for  Christ 
revealed  the  lustre  of  charaoteis  made  more 
radisnt  by  the  shadows  of  worldliness  with 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

IIL  The  third  voice  brought  a  message  of 
solemn  warning.  *' All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all 
the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field  :  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  ; 
because  the  breath  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon 
it :  surely  the  people  is  grass." 

What  was  the  Chaldean  Empire  that  it 
should  witlistand  the  word  of  our  God  I  And 
what  was  great  Babylon  that  it  should  hope 
to  stand  for  ever  f  Its  princes  and  its  people 
must  wither  away.  Its  end  drew  near.  Even 
the  moral  excellency  of  Israel  was  not  to  be 
trusted  as  a  means  of  deliverance.  "The 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field.''  "They  who  formerly  had  rallied 
round  the  ark  or  the  temple,  or  who  had 
risen  to  the  hope  of  a  glorious  Messiah,  do 
not  now  speak  of  all  these,  but  their  hope, 
they  tell  us,  is  in  His  Word ;  it  is  the  instru- 
ment of  their  salvation."  Leaders,  institu- 
tions, perish  and  pass  away,  but  the  word  of 
our- God  shall  stand  for  ever. 

lY.  The  fourth  voice,  like  the  second, 
brought  a  great  command  and  a  great  promise. 
''O  thou  that  tellost  good  tidings  to  Jeru- 
salem, lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength  ;  lift  it 
up,  be  not  afraid  ;  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah, 
Behold,  your  God  ! " 

Such  is  the  command.  The  thought  of  the 
prophet  is  turned  to  Palestine.  The  future 
becomes  the  present ;  so  inviolable  is  the 
promise  of  Jehovah's  speedy  coming,  that  it 


seems  to  be  something  already  accomplished. 
Jerusalem  is  blessed,  for  God  is  in  the  midst 
of  her. 

'^  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come  with 
strong  hand,  and  His  arm  shall  rule  for  Him  : 
behold.  His  reward  is  with  Him,  and  His 
work  before  Him.  He  shall  feed  His  flock 
like  a  shepherd :  He  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  His  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom, 
and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with 
young." 

Such  is  the  promise.  Israel  is  a  scattered 
flock.  But  God  cares  for  the  flock.  He  will 
become  their  Shepherd.  He  will  "deliver 
them  out  of  all  places  where  they  have  been 
scattered  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day." 

Such  is  the  messsge  of  the  four  invisible 
heralds.  Their  great  words  exalted  tho 
character  of  God.  They  brought  needed 
consolation  to  captive  Israel.  They  have  a 
message  for  God's  people  in  every  age. — 
(WUlard  G.  Sperry,)  The  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  The  thought  which  stands  out  at 
the  beginning  of  this  lesson  is  that  God's 
word  is  a  word  of  comfort  Surely,  here 
is  a  lesson  for  all  Gospel  ministers.  They 
should  be  sons  of  consolation.  Having  in 
their  own  hearts  the  experience  of  Divine 
comfort,  they  should  be  able  to  minister 
it  to  others.  A  minister  who  has  no  taste 
for  the  work  of  comforting  the  sorrowing 
children  of  God  is  out  of  place.  No  eloquence 
of  diction  in  the  pulpit,  no  proficiency  in 
theological  lore,  no  accumulation  of  scientific 
knowledge,  no  splendid  literary  attainments, 
can  compensate  in  any  degree  for  the  lack  of 
deep  and  earnest  sympathy  with  the  people  in 
their  trials  and  the  power  bom  of  a  Divine 
experience  to  bring  God's  comfort  to  them  in 
their  hours  of  need. 

Another  point  to  be  especially  noticed  is 
that  God's  comfort  is  for  His  people ;  "  Com- 
fort ye  My  people,"  is  the  word  of  God  to  the 
prophet.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  real  and 
substantial  comfort  to  those  who  refuse  to  be 
the  people  of  God  ;  but  for  those  who  are  lov- 
ing Him  and  trusting  Him  there  is  abundant 
comfort  always. 

The  comfort  brought  to  Jerusalem  at  this 
time  was  based  upon  three  facts. 

First,  "  Her  warfare  is  accomplished." 
That  is  to  say,  her  time  of  struggle  was  pretty 
nearly  over.  The  conflict  of  tribulations  and 
anxieties  through  which  she  had  passed  was 
near  its  end,  and  this  in  itself  was  a  source  of 
great  comfort. 
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Secondly,  "  Her  iniquity  is  pardoned."  Sin 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  her  tronbles.  It  was 
the  fruitful  cause  of  every  disaster  that  had 
happened  to  her.  The  announcement  that 
God,  who  alone  had  the  power,  had  pardoned 
•  her  iniquity  was  a  source  of  richest  comfort 
and  encouragement. 

Thirdly,  the  punishment  designed  had  been 
executed.  '*  She  hath  received  of  the  Lord's 
hand  double  for  all  her  sins."  This  must  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  strong  rhetorical  expres- 
sion to  indicate  that  her  punishment  had 
been  severe  and  sufficient.  It  is  a  Divine  pro- 
clamation that  her  punishment  is  at  an  end, 
that  that  darkest  of  all  hours  which  is  just 
before  day  had  arrived,  and  the  sunrise  of 
hope  and  encouragement  was  just  at  hand. 

The  way  of  the  Lord  is  so  prepared  that 
His  messages  of  love  and  mercy  at  once  pene- 
trate and  infuse  the  soul. 

God  has  always  sought  such  preparation  on 
the  part  of  His  people.  He  longed  for  it 
among  the  Jews  in  their  time  of  captivity,  and 
when  it  was  in  His  heart  to  bring  them  out 
of  their  bondage  and  return  them  in  joy  to 
their  native  land.  He  longs  now  for  this 
preparation  in  the  hearts  of  His  people. 
When  this  is  done  *'the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed." 

The  ministry  of  repentance  and  reformation, 
such  as  John's  was  in  the  wilderness,  must 
always  precede  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  revelation  of  God's  glory.  It  is  not  in  the 
Divine  order,  it  is  a  spiritual  impossibility, 
that  the  revelation  of  God's  glory  should 
come  to  an  unrepentant  and  nnrsformed 
people. 

As  soon  as  the  prophet  reaches  this  theme  of 
the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  he  bursts 
from  the  narrowness  of  Judaism,  and  exclaims 
that "  Allflesh  shall  see  it  together." 

This  declaration  of  Isaiah  differs  not  at  all 


from  the  Saviour's  own  proclamation,  '*  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  ftom.  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me." 

Next,  the  perishable  character  of  earthly 
things  is  alluded  to  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
enduring  nature  of  God*s  w6nL  *  *  All  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  field,"  &c 

These  familiar  statements  in  regard  to  the 
transitory  character  of  earthly  and  material 
things  seem  to  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  by  contrast  the  enduring  nature 
of  God's  word.  We  are  virtually  admonished 
to  loosen  our  hold  on  material  things  that  we 
may  take  a  stronger  grasp  on  that  which  is  im- 
mortal (2  Cor.  iv.  18).  This  enduring  word  of 
our  God  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  brings 
peace  and  comfort  wherever  its  joyful  sound  is 
heard. 

The  verse  which  foUows  this,  and  which 
seems  to  be  an  address  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem^ 
should  rather  read :  ''  O  thou  that  tellest 
good  tidings  to  Zion,  get  thee  up  into  the  high 
mountain  ;  0  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to 
Jerusalem,  lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength ; 
lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid. "  This  is  an  exhorta* 
tion  to  make  known  with  clearness,  and  with 
as  wide  a  range  as  possible,  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation.  Let  it  ring  out  over  aU  the  land  ! 
Speak  it  so  that  aU  can  hear  1 

The  message  to  all  the  cities  of  Judah  was, 
'*  Behold  your  God. "    Not  as  an  object  of  fear, 

**Hisrewardis  withHim."  This  is  an  inti- 
mation that  He  will  recompense  punishment  to 
those  who  are  flagrantly  in  rebellion  and  will 
not  repent,  and  rewards  of  mercy  and  blessing 
to  those  who  ore  faithfuL  The  phrase,  ''  His 
work  before  Him,"  is  differently  interpreted.  It 
may  signify  that  He  has  His  Divine  plan  and 
purposes,  which  He  knows  how  to  accomplish, 
and  that  He  will  certainly  do  it. — (S,  Z. 
Baldunn,) 


A  Eeductio  ad  Abbubdum  in  Biblicaii  Gbitioism. — In  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  there  is  a  very  full  notice  of  a  clever  jeu  d* esprit  lately  published,  in 
which  the  methods  so  frequently  made  use  of  in  Old  Testament  criticism  are 
applied  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.  The  fact  that  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  some  Old  Testament  critics  can  be  drawn  from  a  document,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  so  strongly  supported,  shows  how  delusive  such 
methods  are.  On  analysis,  the  author  finds  that  there  are  four  well-marked 
divisions  in  the  book.  In  one,  Christ  is  referred  to  as  Jesus  Christ ;  in  another, 
as  Christ  Jesus ;  in  another,  God  instead  of  Christ  is  represented  as  the  Author 
of  salvation.  This  last  section  is  divisible  again  into  two,  in  one  of  which 
Christianity  is  represented  as  an  ethical  institution,  in  which  salvation  is  by 
obedience  to  the  law ;  while,  in  the  other,  salvation  is  by  faith — not  in  Jesus, 
but  in  God.  These  four  divisions  he  symbolizes  by  the  letters  G^,  G^,  J  C, 
and  C  J.  After  dwelling  upon  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  these  sections, 
the  author  devotes  his  attention  to  linguistic  peculiarities,  and  brings  out 
some  astonishing  results.  The  total  number  of  words  in  the  epistle,  with 
the  omission  of  proper  names,  articles,  &c.,  is  628.  Of  these,  G^  uses  (341 
in  73  verses),  4*67  times  more  words  than  verses ;  G*  (382  :  131),  2-92  more ; 
J.  C.  (275  :  86),  3-24  more ;  C.  J.  (400  :  142),  2-82  more.  In  every  respect  G» 
is  the  most  unique  of  the  four.  He  uses  more  words  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  hi^  writings,  and  has  a  large  proportion  of  words  used  only  by 
himself.  G^  and  C  J  are,  in  these  respects,  nearly  alike.  J  C  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  words  to  verses,  but  has  fewer  words  peculiar  to  himself. 
Between  G^  and  G^  there  is  a  marked  difference.  Is  it  conceivable  that  one 
and  the  same  writer  in  the  first  half  of  his  work  would  use  4*67  times  more 
words  than  verses,  and  in  the  second  half  only  2-92  times  more  ?  Doctrinal 
as  well  as  linguistic  differences  can  be  found  also  in  the  various  sections. 
Eor  example,  the  general  conception  concerning  the  initiation  of  the 
Christian  life  is  different  in  the  two  writers  J  C  and  C  J.  According  to 
J  C,  it  is  introduced  by  faith  in  Christ  on  man's  part  (i.  17;  iii.  22-26;  v.  1,  2)» 
and  by  an  act  of  gracious  acquittal  on  God's  part  (iii.  21-26 ;  v.  9-21). 
According  to  C  J,  however,  the  Christian  life  is  begun  by  dying  to  sin,  by 
being  identified  with  Christ  in  His  death  to  sin  (vi.  2-11 ;  vii.  6 ;  viii.  2)» 
and  entering  upon  a  spiritual  life  in  Christ  (vi.  11, 16  ;  viii.  9-11, 14-17).  If 
anything  is  cardinal  in  the  so-called  Pauline  doctrines,  it  is  the  conceptions 
of  faith  and  justification ;  yet  vnth  reference  to  these  conceptions  we  discover 
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a  marked  and  unmiBtakable  distinction  between  J  G  and  G  J.  Their 
phraseology  is  largely  different ;  and  where  it  is  identical,  the  meaning  is 
different.  The  author  closes  with  the  just  remark,  that  by  the  exercise  of 
sufficient  ingenuity,  equally  plausible  results  might  unquestionably  be  made 
with  many  other  ancient  and  even  modem  works  about  whose  genuineness 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  any  well-balanced  mind. 

<'  Thb  Spibits  in  Pbison.*' — Dr.  Bullinger  has  published  a  tract  on  this 

difficult  subject,  which  is  written  with  much  care,  in  a  religious  and  reverent 

spirit,  with  abundant  learning.    But  we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  writer's 

opinion  respecting  <'  the  spirits  in  prison  "  will  commend  itself  to  thoughtful 

men.    Dr.  Bullinger  identifies  these  spirits  with  the  angels  that  sinned  and 

were  cast  down  to  Tartarus  (1  Peter  ii.  4),  who  kept  not  their  first  estate, 

but  left  their  own  habitation  (Jude  6),  and  these  again  with  "  the   sons 

of  God  "  who  took  them  wives  of  the  daughters  of  men  (Gen.  vi  2).     Dr. 

Bullinger  says  that   ''  the  word  irv^vfiaTa  (spirits)  by  itself,  without  any 

qualifying  description,  is  used  always  of  supernatural  beings,  higher  than  man 

and  lower  than  God,  without  corporeal  garb  of  flesh  and  blood  or  flesh  and 

bones  "  (p.  19^.    The  word  is  certainly  often  used  in  connection  with  the 

phenomena  of  demoniacal  possession;  but  in  the  face  of  the  conflicting 

interpretations  of  Ps.  civ.  4,  and  Heb.  i.  7,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that ''  of 

angelic  beings  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  God  '  maketh  Bis  angels  spirits.'" 

In  Acts  viii.  29,  89,  and  in  Bev.  i.  4,  iv.  5,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  word 

spirit  is  used  for  angelic  beings.    In  Heb.  i.  14  (where,  by  the  way,  there  is 

a  qualifying  description)  it  is  certainly  used  of  the  blessed  angels.    But  in 

the  same  Epistle  (chap.  zii.  23)  we  read  of  ''  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 

perfect.''    No  doubt  there  are  defining  words,  but  the  passage  is  enough  to 

show  that  the  word  may  be  used  of  human  beings  where  the  context  admits 

or  implies  it  (as  we  think  it  does  in  1  Peter  iii.  19) ;  and  in  the  same 

chap.,  ver.  9,  we  are  told  that  God  is  "the  Father  of  spirits,"  where  the 

word  is  used  of  human  beings  without  the  qualifying  addition  which  we  meet 

with  in  Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16  (comp.  Eccles.  xii.  7 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  16).    The 

context  in  1  Peter  iii.  19  points  to  men,  not  to  angels.    The  spirits  in  prison 

were  once  disobedient,  and  that  at  a  definite  time  **  while  the  ark  was  a 

preparing."    The  sin  of  the  "sons  of  God"  (whether  they  were  angeld  or 

men)  would  seem  to  have  happened  long  before.    For  that  sin  led  gradually 

on  to  the  all  but  universal  corruption  which  brought  about  the  catastrophe  of 

the  Deluge ;  and  such  corruption  would  not  have  overspread  the  whole  earth 

in  a  short  time.    The  comparison  tacitly  made  between  the  disobedient  who 

were  punished  and  the  faithful  few  who  were  saved  (though  irvev/iara, 

spirits,  is  used  in  the  first  case;   ^x^h  souls,  in  the  latter)  seems  to 

imply  (not   necessarily,  but  probably)  that  both  were    on    equal    terms. 

Again,  the  word  "preached"  (cic^pv^c)  presents  a  difficulty.    Dr.  Bullinger 

contrasts  it  with  the  tvriyyekCa-Oifj  of  Peter  iv.  6,  and  understands  it  as 

meaning  that  Christ's  "  triumph  was  so  complete,  and  the  proclamation 
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of  it  so  far  reaching  that  it  extended  even  to  the  '  in-prieon  spirits ' "  (p.  13). 
But  while  it  is  true  that  the  word  K-rfpya-a-^iv  means  *'  to  proclcdm  after  the 
manner  of  a  herald/'  and  that  ''in  no  sense  is  the  Gospel  or  salvation  a 
necessary  part  of  its  meaning ''  (p.  12) ;  yet,  as  used  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
it  almost  always  implies  in  a  more  or  less  direct  way  the  good  news  of 
salvation  tlirough  Christ.  Once,  indeed,  it  is  used  of  preaching  circumcision 
(Gal.  V.  11),  once  of  preaching  Moses  (Acts  xv.  21) ;  but  in  ahnost  eviery 
other  of  the  fifty  times  in  which  it  occurs  it  relates  more  or  less  closely  to 
salvation,  while  in  two  places  at  least  (Luke  iv.  18, 19,  and  Bom.  x.  15)  it 
is  used  as  a  synonym  of  the  more  distinct  word  eoayy^kl^fa-Oai.  So  (though 
Dr.  Bullinger  thinks  otherwise)  we  believe  it  to  be  used  by  St.  Peter  in 
iii.  19  and  iv.  6.  Indeed,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  our  Lord 
would  have  gone  (after  Bis  resurrection  Dr.  Bullinger  appears  to  believe-^ 
see  pp.  9  and  10)  to  proclaim  to  the  fallen  angels  that  victory  which  to  them 
told  not  of  joy,  and  hope,  and  salvation,  but  only  of  misery  and  everlasting 
despair. 

MiBACLEB. — The  nature,  place,  and  scope  of  the  miracle,  and  especially 
of    the    Christian   miracle,  are  illustrated  by  an  original  and  suggestive 
analogy  in  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacva,  by  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Huizinga. 
He  starts  from  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  true, 
undoubted  miracles  are  found  in  the  beginning  of  that  dispensation,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church  and  Christianity,  as  a 
distinct,   Divine  institution.      Without    the  mira.cles  of    the  incarnation, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  no  conception  of  Christianity  is  possible.     In  the  physical  world  the 
origin  of  life  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  direct  exertion  of  the  creative 
power  of  God.    In  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  life,  and  in  its  propagation, 
God  works  through  the  use  of  means,  and  by  the  operation  and  manifestations 
of  vital  forces  and  laws  of  nature  which  He  has  Himself  established.    The 
origin  of  life  is  supernatural,  and  not  the  object  of  scientific  study,  and  hence 
scientific  study  can  make  nothing  of  it.    The  further  manifestations  of  life — 
its  growth,  maintenance,  and  propagation — are  natural,  and  aB  such  they 
come  within  the  scope  of  scientific  study  and  investigation.     Just  as  in  the 
history  of  life  in  general,  the  beginning  of  that  life  is  due  solely  to  the  direct 
creative  act  of  God  without  the  use  of  any  means  whatever,  so  too  in  the 
beginning  and  founding  of  Christianity  we  have  the  manifestation  of  the 
.direct,  immediate  power  of  God — sometimes,  it  is  true,  acting  through  men, 
but  acting  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  ordinary  laws  and  forces  of 
nature,  and  so  as  to  produce  effects  which  are  above  and  beyond  them ;  and 
such  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God,  when  taking  place  in  the  external 
world  and  recognizable  by  the  senses,  we  call  miracles.    The  occasion,  then, 
of  the  miracle  lay  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  times,  in  the  fact  that 
in  Christianity  God  was  imparting  a  new  vitaJ  spiritual  force  to  the  history 
of  humanity. 
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The  MEiNiNa  of  Sheol  ob  Hades. — In  the  third  article  of  a  series,  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Fairfield,  on  Besurrection  and  Final  Judgment  {Bibliotheca 
Sacra),  this  question  is  discussed  at  great  length.  Does  Sheol  or  Hades 
mean  the  abode  of  departed  spirits — good  as  well  as  bad — ^between  death  and 
the  final  judgment?  Is  Paradise  or  Abraham's  Bosom  a  portion  of  what  is 
included  under  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Hades  in  the  New  ?  After  a 
minute  consideration  of  the  principal  passages  in  which  the  words  occur  in 
Scripture,  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions :  1.  That  these  words, 
Sheol  and  Hades,  are  sometimes  used  of  the  place  of  physical  burial  2.  That 
they  are  sometimes  used  also  as  the  place  of  punishment  after  death. 
3.  That  they  are  never  used  in  speaking  of  the  future  abode  of  the  righteous 
dead*  '' Whence  then,"  he  says,  "the  notion  sprang,  that  all  the  dead, 
irrespective  of  character,  are  consigned  to  Sheol  for  any  period  of  time 
whatever — ^whether  it  is  originally  a  mythological  tradition,  or  rabbinical,  or 
papal,  or  a  mixture  of  the  three,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss.  But  it  is  entirely 
clear  that  it  is  pure  tradition,  without  so  much  as  a  single  verse  of  the  Bible 
upon  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  its  foot." 

Bbliqious  Questions  op  the  Present  Day  (Bevtie  Ghretierme). — 
Under  this  title  M.  Leopold  Monod  has  given  a  spirited  denial  to  the  attempt 
made  by  M.  Doumergue  to  identify  his  teaching  with  that  of  the  unfortunate 
but  gifted  M.  Scherer,  and  to  accuse  him  of  too  great  latitude  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Writ.  He  shows  how  absurd  it  is  for  any  one  who,  like 
M.  Doumergue,  does  not  insist  on  the  verbal  infallibility  of  the  Bible, 
virtually  to  object  to  allow  others  the  same  Uberty  of  opinion  he  himself 
exercises,  because  they  fix  a  different  limit  of  individual  interpretation.  To 
show  the  inconsistency  of  his  opponent's  position,  he  quotes  his  own  eloquent 
words,  **  I  would  be  very  glad  if  there  had  been  a  well-marked  line  between 
truth  and  error,  between  right  and  wrong  in  human  affairs.  It  has  not 
pleased  God  that  it  should  be  so.  Not  only  to  the  worker,  but  to  the  thinker, 
has  it  been  said,  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread/  ....  Now, 
that  which  is  true  of  material  bread,  is  still  more  true  (as  too  many  men,  too 
many  Christians  forget)  of  spiritual  bread.  It  is  with  fear  and  trembling 
that  we  must  work  out  our  salvation.''  He  alleges,  in  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  allowing  personal  prejudice  to  affect  his  exegesis,  that  every  teacher 
must  work  with  his  own  brains,  and  it  must  follow  that  his  teaching  will 
have  an  individuality  of  its  own.  He  shows  by  two  examples  that  the 
advocates  for  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  find  themselves  forced  by 
conscientious  scruples  to  ignore  or  deny  precepts  which,  according  to  their 
theory,  should  be  obligatory.  Few  of  them  would  admit  that  we  should  give 
strong  drink  to  the  imfortunate  to  make  them  forget  their  woes,  in  spite  of 
Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7,  or  that  we  should  shut  our  doors  in  the  face  of  one  who 
differs  from  us  in  religious  belief,  although  2  John  10,  11,  according  to  their 
rigid  theory,  would  prescribe  that  action.  And  he  says  naturally  enough, 
Why  not  modify  the  theory  which  leads  to  interpretations  that  are  repulsive 
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to  conscience  ?  He  denies  that  he  has  ever  made  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  man  the  supreme  authority  in  deciding  what  religion  is.  The  life  a2Dd 
teaching  of  the  Saviour  reveal  religion,  not  as  a  formula,  hut  as  a  power  over 
the  heart  and  conscience.  These  faculties  of  man  apprehend  religion,  but  do 
not  determine  it.  Finally,  to  show  how  far  he  is  from  attributing  to  his  own 
mental  powers  the  infallible  authority  which  he  denies  to  the  Church  or  to 
the  Bible  as  a  book,  he  takes  as  an  example  the  reasons  which  lead  bim  to 
repudiate  the  Galvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  These  are  not  his  own  inter* 
pretations  of  special  passages  of  Scripture,  but  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  as  shown  in  the  Gospels,  which  would  be  contradicted  by  such  a 
doctrine.  Bis  concluding  words  make  his  position  clear.  "  All  is  5t«&y<0C^6» 
for  I  cannot  discard  myself.  All  is  objective,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  derive 
anything  from  myself ;  poor  and  feeble  as  I  am,  my  whole  desire  is  to  receive. 
To  be  very  distrustful  of  oneself,  to  seek  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  teach- 
ing and  life  of  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  know  Him  weU,  though  ashamed  of 
serving  Him  so  ill,  to  search  for  truth  fearlessly  in  humble  dependence  upon 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit — this  is  the  method  I  would  ever  desire  to  use.  Is 
this  being  carried  away  by  reliance  on  one's  own  judgment  ?  Is  this  finding 
all  light  and  life  in  one's  own  self  ?  Is  this  rejecting  all  authority  because  I 
wish  to  be  my  own  teacher  ?    Truly,  I  do  not  thinlc  it  is." 

The  Inwabd  Liqht  and  Chbist's  Incabnation  {Friends*  Quarterly 
Examiner). — In  an  article  marked  by  the  **  sweet  reasonableness"  which  the 
Friends  have  led  us  to  associate  with  their  teaching,  Mr.  Tallack  seeks  to 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light,  which  is  falling  somewhat  into 
abeyance  in  their  Society.  The  doctrine  is  that  God  has  not  left  Bimself 
without  a  witness  in  any  age  or  in  any  nation  of  the  world,  and  that  in  all 
forms  of  religion  there  are  gleams — faint  it  may  be,  but  real — of  that  true 
light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  that  the  graces 
and  virtues  which  appear  even  in  the  heathen  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same 
class  with  those  that  spring  from  a  conscious  obedience  to  God's  law.  He 
emphatically  declares  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  this  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  God's  justice  and  fairness.  ''  It  throws,"  he  says,  '*  precious 
light  on  the  otherwise  solemn  enigma  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  millions 
on  millions  of  human  beings  who  have  Uved  without  seeing  a  Bible,  and 
gone  down  to  the  grave  without  hearing  of  God's  exceeding  love  in  the 
gift  of  His  dear  Son  as  the  Saviour  and  Eedeemer  of  the  world."  Of  course, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light  may  be,  and  has  been,  abused,  and  our 
author  is  careful  to  guard  against  this.  It  is,  apart  from  the  revelation  of 
God's  love  in  the  Incarnation,  at  best  but  as  twilight  compared  to  noonday. 
It  should  not  be  made  a  reason  for  indolence  in  missionary  or  evangelistic 
effort,  or  for  withholding  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  universal  distribution. 
Natural  Beligion  can  only  develop  a  stage  of  religious  childhood,  and 
necessarily  leaves  very  much  more  to  be  desired  for  the  soul's  growth.  It 
reveals  God's  eternal  power,  but  not  His  sympathy  and  love ;  hence  the 
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comparative  coldness  attendant  on  all  devotion  apart  from  God's  personality 
in  Christ.    In  a  very  winning  manner  he  shows  that  light,  even  Divine  light, 
does  not  necessarily  give  power  over  evil,  or  over  the  fear  of  death ;  but  that 
faith  in  Him  who  died  for  our  sins  and  was  victor  over  death,  does  both. 
He  says, ''  The  noblest  of  the  heathen,  such  as  Plato  and  Socrates,  had,  at 
best,  a  faith  which  was  as  a  guess,  a  conjecture.    How  sad  their  hopeless- 
ness imder  bereavement  I    But  what  a  world  of  difference  there  is  between 
the  obituary  inscriptions  of  the  pagan  Bomans  recording  their  sense  of 
irreparable  loss  at  the  decease  of  their  '  most  dear  *  wives  and  daughters 
and  sons,  as  compared  with  the  later  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  Christian 
dead :  *  In  hope,'  *  in  peace,'  *  in  Christ.'    It  was  not  a  mere  change,  it  was 
a  revolution  in  human  history,  even  in  the  history  and  life,  and  hope,  and 
impulse  of  the  inmost  souls  of  men.    And  what  brings  this  hope  still  to 
the  poor  Buddhist,  or  Bindoo,  or  Chinese,  or  Japanese  ?    Not  the  Inward 
Light,  blessed  in  its  limited  degree  though  it  be ;  not  even  that,  but  only  the 
Gospel  record  of  the  historic  Christ,  '  the^rs^begotten  from  the  dead,'  who 
alone,  but  finally,  has  conquered  death,  and  'opened  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
^th  its  immortal  youth  and  its  glorious  processes  of  eternal  education,  *  to 
all  believers.' " 


CANON  DBIVEB  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  i 

By  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoiiLegb,  Oxfobd. 

The  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Driver's  book  in  less  than  six. 
months  from  its  publication  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  importance,  and  of  th6> 
interest  with  which  it  has  been  received.    It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge^ 
upon    the   characteristics  of  Dr.  Driver's  work;    scientific  thoroughness,, 
lucidity,  caution,  and  reverence  are  the  qualities  with  which  he  has  made  u& 
familiar  in  his  criticism.    There  is  no  mere  theorizing  or  special  pleading. 
Now  and  again  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  exigencies  of  the  series,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  volume,  had  not  made  compression  a  necessity ;  but 
we  have  sufficient  facts  presented  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  for  our- 
selves ;  the  entire  process  of  the  "  higher  criticism  "  is  exhibited  as  fully  as 
possible ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  feel  throughout  that  the  deeper  interests- 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  are  never  lost  sight  of,  however  subtle  the 
taalysis,  however  penetrating  the  scrutiny. 

But  we  must  whet  the  reader's  appetite  for  a  thorough  digestion  of  the 
book  by  giving,  in  the  short  space  at  our  disposal,  a  more  detailed  account  of 
its  contents.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  Preface  to 
indicate  what  may  be  expected  later  on.    The  method  of  scientific  investi- 

^  An  Introdttction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,    By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Begins 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Churck,  Oxford.    (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1891.)i 
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gation  must,  of  course,  be  the  inductive,  though  naturally  this  cannot  always 
be  formally  exhibited.  ''The  argument  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
cvmnilaivoe^^  as  irresistible  as  it  is  often  inexhaustible  (p.  xi.).  We  are  next 
reminded  of  an  important  distinction  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  <'  that  of  degrees  of  probability.'*  Because  the  critic  must  some- 
times speak  with  hesitation  about  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  entire  result  is  discredited.  For  instance,  the 
*'  Priests'  Code  "  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch  ; 
and  when  this  document  has  been  marked  off,  there  are  facts  which  indicate 
that  the  remainder  is  not  homogeneous,  though  the  precise  limits  of  the 
component  elements  can  only  be  defined  with  more  or  less  probability ;  but 
this  does  not  entitle  us  to  reject  the  analysis  which  shows  that  this 
remainder,  '*  JE,"  is  composite  in  structure.  Then  Dr.  Driver  goes  on  to 
state  that  critical  conclusions,  based  upon  "the  ordinary  principles  by 
which  history  is  judged  and  evidence  estimated,"  involve  no  sort  of  ''  conflict 
either  with  the  Christian  creeds  or  with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Those  conclusions  affect  not  the  fact  of  revelation,  but  only  its  form" 
(pp.  xiv.  XV.).  "  The  whole  is  subordinated  to  the  controlling  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God";  and  the  human  factor  in  the  revelation  which  criticism 
brings  into  clearer  light,  while  it  is  ''quickened  and  sustained  by  the 
informing  Spirit,"  is  "  never  wholly  absorbed  or  neutralized  by  it  "  (p.  xvii). 
The  various  writers  are  not  lifted  above  the  current  literary  habits  of  their 
day.  This  is  the  explanation  of  what,  upon  the  traditional  review,  has  been 
found  a  great  difficulty  in  the  Historical  Books,  viz.,  that  we  find  in  them 
traditions  which  have  been  unconsciously  modified  and  coloured  by  the 
associations  of  a  later  age,  and  that  "  some  freedom  was  used  by  ancient 
historians  in  placing  speeches  or  discourses  in  the  mouths  of  historical 
characters  "  (ib.).  The  application  of  these  principles  meets  us  constantly 
throughout  the  book.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  given  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  found  to 
be  made  up  of  "  generalizing  smnmaries  "  of  the  oldest  IsraeHtish  tradition, 
which  represented  the  conquest  as  being  far  less  considerable  in  extent  and 
afiiBcted  rather  by  the  exertions  of  individual  tribes  than  by  an  organized 
nation  (p.  108).  Similarly,  the  Priests'  Code  presents  "  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
Mosaic  age,"  and  "  includes  elements,  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
historical "  (p.  120).  Other  examples  will  be,  the  Song  of  Hannah  (p.  164) 
and  Solomon's  Prayer  of  Dedication,  "  which  has  received  its  present  format 
the  hands  of  the  compiler  "  (p.  181) ;  the  book  of  Esther,  too,  while  resting 
on  an  historical  basis,  "includes  items  that  are  not  strictly  historical "  (p.  454). 
The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  laid  down  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  Chronicles,  in  whose  age  "  a  new  mode  of  viewing  the  past  history  of 
his  nation  began  to  prevail  ....  the  past,  in  a  word,  was  idealized, 
and  its  history  (where  necessary)  re- written  accordingly"  (pp.  500-1).  We 
cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  Professor  Driver  for  these  clear  and  emphatic 
statements. 
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There  follows  a  short  chapter  on  the  growth  of  the  Canon  according  to 
the  Jews.  The  principal  external  evidence  from  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
Talmud  is  discussed,  and  proved  to  he  worthless.  "  There  is  no  foundation 
in  antiquity  whatever  "  for  the  common  opinion  that  the  Canon  ''  was  closed 
by  Ezra  or  in  Ezra's  time  '* ;  while  the  shadowy  conclave  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  is  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  controversial  expedient  pro- 
pounded in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Elias  Levita.  Consequently,  we  are 
thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  and  "  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  determined  only  upon  the  basis  of  the  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  the  books  themselves." 

Now  we  come  to  the  Hexateuch,  the  treatment  of  which  occupies  nearly 
a  third  of  the  whole  book  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  take  the 
different  codes  or  documents  in  their  chronological  order. 

1.  The  earliest  document  of  the  Hexateuch  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  hand  of  the  Jehovist  (J),  so  called  from  his  marked  preference  for  the 
name  Jehovah.  Hebrew  prose  literature  contains  nothing  finer  than  the 
narratives  of  this  writer.  In  vivacity  and  force,  in  delicacy  of  touch  and 
appropriateness  of  detail,  his  style  is  unsurpassed  (see,  e.g.y  Gen.  ii.-iii., 
xviii.-xxiv.,  Ixiv.  18  ff. ;  Exod.  iv.  1-16).  His  religious  point  of  view  is  that  of 
the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  **  Indeed,"  to  quote  Dr.  Driver's 
sentence,  ''his  characteristic  features  may  be  said  to  be  the  fine  vein 
of  ethical  and  theological  reflection  which  pervades  his  work  through- 
out "  (p.  113).  While  his  representations  of  the  Deity  are  highly  anthropo- 
morphic, he  has  the  prophet's  insight  into  the  state  and  destiny  of  man,  the 
nature  of  God,  and  the  Divine  purposes  of  grace  as  manifested  in  the  past, 
and  destined  to  be  revealed  in  the  future.  The  legal  code  of  J  is  that 
contained  in  Exod.  xx.,  xxii.-xxiii.,  xxxiii.,  known  as  "  The  Book  of  the 
Covenant."  It  stands  at  the  head  of  Israel's  statute-roll.  ''  The  laws  them- 
selves are  designed  to  regulate  the  life  of  a  community  living  under  simple 
conditions  of  society,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture*^ {$.  33).  This  is  the 
code  which  was  in  force  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  the  earlier 
kings  and  prophets. 

2.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Elohist  (E),  so  called  because  he  prefers  Elohim 
as  the  Divine  name.  A  confusion  may  occur  here  which  it  is  important  to 
avoid  at  once.  A  preference  for  the  name  Elohim  is  also  a  characteristic 
of  the  Priestly  Code  as  far  as  Exodus  vi.  3.  But  many  passages  where  this 
Divine  title  occurs  do  not  contain  the  other  invariable  marks  of  the  style  of 
the  Priestly  Code ;  we  are  thus  forbidden  to  assign  them  to  the  latter  docu- 
ment, and  we  conclude  that  they  belong  to  the  Elohist.  This  writer  is  to  be 
realized  as  distinct  from  the  Jehovist ;  his  ''  standpoint  is  the  prophetical, 
though  it  is  not  brought  so  prominently  forward  as  in  J,"  and  in  general  the 
narrative  is  more  "  objective  "  (p.  Ill),  and  the  style  scarcely  so  imaginative. 
The  Elohist  has  a  keen  sense  of  Israel's  dignity  and  lofty  future ;  and  we 
notice  that  he  takes  a  special  delight  in  dreams  and  theophanies.  The  story 
of  Joseph  (Gen.  xl.,  xli.,  xlii.)  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style  and  treatment. 
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The  following  instance  from  Gen.  xxxvii.  will  show  how  distinct  E  is  from 
J,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  the  two  narratives  are  interwoven  : 

J  12-21.  25-27.  28»»  (to  stiver).  31-35. 

E    37, 2M1.  22-24.  28*(toi?i0-  28«-30.  36. 

If  the  reader  will  follow  this  scheme  carefully,  and  read  the  verses 

assigned  to  J  and  those  assigned  to  E  consecutively,  he  will  find  that  there 

are  two  accounts  of  the  same  event,  presenting  some  remarkable  points  of 

divergence.     According   to   J,  Joseph   is   %old  by    his  brethren  to  some 

Ishmaelites ;  while  according  to  E,  he  is  cast  into  a  pit  by  his  brethren,  and 

thence  stolen  by  a  company  of  *'  Midianites^  merchantmen,''  who  bring  him 

into  Egypt ;  all  this  without  his  brethren's  knowledge.    Further,  according  to 

J,  it  is  Judah  who  takes  the  lead ;  whereas  E  tells  us  that  Eeuben  suggests 

the  idea  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  deliver  his  brother,  and  restore  him  to  his 

father.    It  is  Beuben  who  returns  to  the  pit,  and  finding  it  empty,  rends  his 

garments.    This  distinction  between  the  two  documents  is  further  illustrated 

by  the  fact  that,  according  to  J,  Abraham's  principal  residence  is  at  Hebron, 

afterwards   the  great  Judaic  sanctuary;    in  E  he  dwells  chiefly  at  Beer- 

sheba,  the  sanctuary  frequented  by  the  Ephravmites  (p.  111).    The  fact  that 

E's  narrative  bears  a  strong  Ephraimitic  tinge  induces  most  critics  to  agree 

that  he  was  a  native  of  the  northern  kingdom.    We  must  notice  that  the 

Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  1-21)  belongs  to  E.    But  while  the  differences  between 

the  two  documents  are  apparent  in  many  cases,  it  often  happens  that 

they  are  so  combined  as  to  render  the  analysis  difficult  and  uncertain.    Thus 

there  occurs  a  combination  known  as  JE,  the  work  of  a  later  compiler, 

which,  although  it  is  clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch,  and 

bears  traces  of  its  composite  character,  yet  it  cannot  always  be  severed  into 

its  component  parts  with  any  certainty.     Dr.  Driver  warns  us  against  the 

over-minuteness  of  some  scholars,  who  would  push  the  analysis  too  far. 

As  to  the  relative  date  of  J  and  E,  critics  agree  that  neither  of  them 
can  be  later  than  c.  750  B.C.  The  prophetical  element  in  the  two  documents 
will  place  them  in  the  period  which  saw  the  rise  of  the  early  prophets 
(Amos,  Hosea,  &c.).  Wellhausen,  Euenen,  and  Stade  place  J  in  850-800  B.C., 
and  E  c.  750.  Professor  Driver  seems  inclined  to  adopt  these  dates  (p.  116). 
3.  Next  in  chronological  order  comes  the  great  code  of  Deuteronomy, 
marked  by  striking  peculiarities  of  style  and  subject-matter.  Its  position  in 
the  growth  of  Israelitish  legislation  is  clearly  defined.  On  the  one  hand  it 
presupposes  the  usage  prescribed  in  the  code  of  JE,  on  the  other  it 
differs  widely  from  the  elaborate  and  highly-developed  enactments  of  the 
Levitical  legislation.  Let  the  student  work  out  for  himself  the  synopsis  of 
laws  given  on  pp.  68  ff.  The  intermediate  position  of  Deuteronomy  will  be 
found  indisputable.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  many  of  the  laws  are 
repeated  from  the  book  of  the  Covenant,  or  derived  from  pre-existent  usage. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  author  "  to  insist  upon  their  importance,  and  to  supply 
motives  for  their  observance.  The  new  element  in  Deuteronomy  is  thus  not 
the  laws,  but  their  jpa/rerietic  setting,    Deuteronomy  may  be  described  as  the 
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prophetic  reformulation,  and  adaptation  to  new  needs,  of  an  older  legislation  " 
(p.  85).  Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  the  historical  retrospect  in 
chapters  i.  to  iv.  is  based  upon  the  narratives  of  JE.  An  illustration  -will 
make  clearer  the  position  and  point  of  view  of  Deuteronomy.  In  Exod.  xx., 
xziv.  (J),  it  is  said,  **  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  to  me,  and  thou  shalt 
sacrifice  upon  it  thy  burnt-offerings,  &c. ;  in  every  place  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bless  thee."  Observe,  the  place  of  sacrifice 
is  not  defined,  a  simple  altar  may  be  reared  at  the  pleasure  of  the  worshipper, 
so  long  as  it  is  in  some  holy  place.  Now  turn  to  Deut.  xii.  1-28.  There  is 
no  ambiguity  about  the  place  of  sacrifice.  In  significant  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  the  Ganaanites  around,  the  Israelite  worshipper  is  to  come  "  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put 

his  name  there Thither  shall  ye  bring  your  burnt-offerings,  &c.  " 

(xii.  5,  6).  Here  we  have  a  central  sanctuary  with  a  central  altar,  the  only 
legitimate  place  of  worship.  This  centralization  of  religious  practice  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  emphatic  proclamation  of  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's 
God.  "Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  "  (vi.  4).  In  this 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  we  have  an  undoubted 
indication  of  date.  Its  prophetic  cotmterpart  is  the  teaching  of  Jeremiah ; 
its  political  result  is  the  reformation  of  Josiah  carried  out  in  the  interests 
of  a  central  sanctuary.  Thus  the  terminus  ad  quern  will  be  "  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah  (b.c«  621),  the  year  in  which  Hilkiah  made  his  memorable 
discovery  of  the  *  book  of  the  law '  in  the  temple  "  (p.  81).  It  is  difl&cult 
to  say  how  much  earlier  than  this  we  are  to  place  the  composition  of  the 
book ;  Dr.  Driver  will  not  allow  it  to  be  later  than  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

4.  Before  we  can  enter  into  the  region  of  the  Priests'  Code,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  small  group  of  chapters.  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi,  which  form  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Law  of  Holiness."  This  group  is  introduced  into  the  Priests' 
Code  as  e^  foreign  element.  The  distinguishing  characteristic,  which  suggests 
its  title,  is  the  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  principle  of  holiness, 
distinguishing  Israel  from  the  other  nations,  demanded  of  Israel  by  Jehovah, 
and  regulating  the  life  of  the  community.  This  corpus  of  very  miscellaneous 
legislation  has  points  of  contact  with  the  book  of  the  Covenant  and  with 
Deuteronomy ;  but  its  contents,  its  reiterated  insistence  on  its  central 
doctrine,  its  abrupt  and  concise  style,  give  it  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
determine  its  position  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  Priests'  Code  (P).  It  is  this 
Priestly  Code  that  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  aim  of  the 
author  "  is  to  give  a  systematic  view,  from  a  priestly  standpoint,  of  the  origin 
and  chief  institutions  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy  "  (p.  118).  Content  with 
giving  merely  an  abstract  of  the  history,  only  warming  into  fuller  detail  when 
the  origin  of  some  existing  institution  excites  his  interest,  his  method  is  to 
measure  out  history  by  dates  and  genealogies  in  the  manner  of  an  analyst 
rather  than  a  historian.  He  is  most  comprehensive  in  his  description  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  ceremonial  system ;  those  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers  which  are  concerned  with  these  form  the  staple  of  his  work. 
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The  literary  style  of  P  is  strongly  marked :  "  stereotyped,  measnred, 
prosaic,"  with  a  strong  preference  for  ''  standing  formulae  and  expressions,*^ 
as  Dr.  Driver  pats  it,  adding  a  list  of  P's  characteristic  words  and  phrases. 
These  lists,  which  we  find  at  the  end  of  chapters  on  Dent.,  Sam.,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jer.,  and  Ezek.,  will  be  foond  invaluable  to  the  Hebraist. 

Though  the  narrative  of  P  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  other 
documents,  it  can  be  separated  from  them  with  very  considerable  precision^ 
A  most  successful  piece  of  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Numb.  xvi.).  The  following 
scheme  exhibits  the  structure  of  the  chapter : 

(  P     16,  1\  2^-7'(7^-ll).  (16-17).  18-24.  27\      32^ 

tJE  P-2*.  12-15.  25-26.  27^-84. 

Bead  JE  consecutively,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  "  Dathan  and  Abiram,. 
Beubenites,  give  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  Moses^  complaining  that 
his  promises  have  been  unfulfiUed,  and  resenting  this  authority  and  lordship 
possessed  by  him  :  they,  with  their  tents  and  households,  are  swallowed  up 
by  the  earth.  This  is  a  rebellion  of  laymen  against  the  civil  authority  of 
Moses."  In  P  there  are  two  strata.  **  Eorah,  at  the  head  of  250  princes  of 
the  congregation,  not  themselves  all  Levites,  opposes  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  protesting  against  the  limitation  of 
priestly  rights  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  on  the  ground  that '  all  the  congregation 
are  holy.'  Invited  by  Moses  to  establish  their  claim  by  appearing  with 
censers  at  the  sanctuary,  they  are  consumed  by  fire  from  Jehovah."  This 
narrative  appears  to  have  been  rather  altered  at  a  later  time,  and  a  somewhat 
different  view  is  given  in  the  verses  enclosed  in  brackets.  Here  Eorah  at 
the  head  of  250  Levites  opposes  Aaron,  and  the  interests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
generally  are  supposed  to  clash  with  the  rights  claimed  by  the  sons  of 
Aaron  (pp.  59  ff.). 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiphed.  A  simpler  and  equally 
suggestive  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  two  accounts  of  the  Creation,, 
that  of  P  in  Gen.  1-2,  4^,  and  that  of  J  in  2,  4^-25.  A  few  words  about  the  date 
of  P.  Compared  with  the  other  documents  which  make  up  the  Hexateuch, 
and  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Priestly  Code  is 
discovered  to  be  the  latest  of  the  sources  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  to  belong 
"  approximately  to  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  "  (p.  129).  **  The 
pre-ExiUc  period  shows  no  indications  of  the  legislation  of  P  being  in 
operation."  For  instance,  the  strict  enactments  about  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
the  officiating  priests,  the  maintenance  of  the  Tabernacle,  &c.,  are  found  to 
be  ignored  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  not  known.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  Jubilee  Year,  the  Levitical  cities,  and  the  elaborate  system  of 
sacrifices.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  Deuteronomy  marks  a  stage 
of  legislation  in  advance  of  that  of  JE  ;  in  the  same  way  "  the  legislation  of 
P  is  presupposed  by  Deuteronomy/'  The  whole  spirit  and  attitude  of  the 
former  document  is  that  of  a  later  period,  when  the  Jewish  monarchy  had 
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given  place  to  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  nation  had  become  exelusively 
theocratic.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the 
Priests'  Code  was  simply  an  invention  of  the  priests  during  the  Exile. 
Dr.  Driver  is  very  emphatic  upon  this  point,  and  thereby  notifies  distinctly 
what  his  critical  position  is.  He  says  (p.  135),  ''The  Priests'  Code 
embodies  some  elements  with  which  the  earlier  literature  is  in  harmony,  and 

which  indeed  it  presupposes The  chief  ceremonial  institutions 

of  Israel  are  in  their  origin  of  great  antiquity';  but  the  laws  respecting  them 
were  gradually  developed  and  elaborated,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are 
Jormulated  in  the  Priests'  Code,  they  belong  to  the  Exilic  or  early  post-Exilic 
period." 

The  question  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader  before  this.  What  had 
Moses  to  do  with  the  law  after  all?  What  are  we  to  believe  about  him? 
Prof.  Driver  gives  us  an  answer  which  will  commend  itself  to  every  ohe  who 
has  studied  the  facts  placed  before  him  in  this  volume.  *'  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Moses  was  the  ultimate  founder  of  both  the  national  and  the 
religious  life  of  Israel."  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
formed,  at  any  rate,  the  nucleus  of  system  of  civil  government  and  religious 
duties.  We  naturally  turn  to  the  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  {he  Covenant 
(Exod.  xx.-xxiii.)  to  find  out  what  Moses  actually  left  behind  him  of  positive 
enactment.  Dr.  Driver  goes  further,  and  finds  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  hereditary  priesthood,  with  its  accompanying  ceremonial  lore,  may  be 
traced  to  a  Mosaic  origin.  JE  certainly  seems  to  imply  an  ark  and  "  tent 
•of  meeting  "  in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  there  are  early  allusions  to  the  *^  tribe 
of  Levi "  exercising  priestly  functions  (pp.  144  f .). 

It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  the  Hexateuch  at  this  length,  on 
account  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject,  and  because  Prof. 
Driver  is  seen  here  at  his  best.  Unhappily,  however,  we  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  not  being  able  to  do  equal  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  only  a  few  points  which  deserve 
special  attention.  The  remaining  books  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible — the  "  Former  Prophets,"  the  **  Latter  Prophets," 
Bnd  the  *' Hagiographa."  This  at  once  simplifies  matters,  and  assists 
the  critical  treatment.  In  dealing  with  the  Historical  Books  (Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings),  Dr.  Driver  is  particularly  successful  in  separating  the  early 
and  often  contemporary  narratives  from  the  later  additions  of  the  compiler, 
whose  idiosyncrasies  and  partialities  are  carefully  detected  and  pigeon- 
holed. We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  compiler  figuring  largely  in  the 
pages  on  Kings ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  a  grasp  of  his  purpose 
•and  a  quick  eye  for  his  handiwork ;  for  it  is  he  who  is  the  interpreter  of 
Israel's  past,  who  can  read  between  the  lines  as  he  transcribes  his  bare 
materials,  never  losing  sight  of  the  higher  significance  of  them  all. 

Dr.  Driver's  earlier  work  has  made  most  students  familiar  with  his 
convincing  criticism  of  the  prophecies  grouped  under  the  name  of  ''  Isaiah." 
It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that  he  makes  no  allusion  in  the  present 
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volume  to  the  views  that  are  held  as  to  the  composite  structure  of  chaps.  xL- 
Ixvi.,  especially  as  this  is  a  subject  which  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention 
just  now.  Ewald,  Prof.  Cheyne,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  support  their  views 
VTith  arguments  of  great  force ;  certainly  chaps.  Iviii.  3-10,  lix.  1-15,  Ixv.  and 
Ixvi.  require  a  good  deal  of  ''  adjustment  "  and  explanation  before  they  can 
be  attributed  to  the  author  of  xl.-lii.  11. 

After  a  useful  discussion  of  the  nattre  and  form  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 
Dr.  Driver  takes  us  through  the  Psalter  along  a  path  which  we  cannot  help 
feeling  is  somewhat  hard  and  mechanically  clipped.  Nowhere  is  his 
habitual  caution  more  unflinchingly  maintained.  He  alludes  to  Professor 
Cheyne's  Bompton  Lectures  with  something  like  ominous  reserve.  If  only 
they  had  come  out  six  months  earlier  we  should  have  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  more  definite  judgment  on  some  points  where  Dr.  Driver's  opinion 
would  be  specially  valuable.  We  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  he  is  not 
disposed  to  place  the  Psalter  as  a  whole  in  the  time  of  the  Exile  and  after ;  he 
would  probably  ascribe  a  good  many  Psalms  to  the  age  of  the  later  prophets. 
The  treatment  of  the  book  of  Job  will  prove  most  helpful.  The  argu* 
ment,  often  so  difficult  to  follow,  is  traced  with  great  clearness  and  sympathy. 
The  purpose  of  the  book,  controversial,  ethical,  practical,  is  carefully 
summarized.  Job  is  taken  to  be  ''  a  type  of.  the  suffering  godly  Israelite," 
in  an  age  of  advanced  civilization,  observant  reflection,  literary  culture,  with 
a  gloomy  background  of  disorder  and  misery.  These  and  other  conditions 
point  to  the  Babylonian  Exile  as  the  birth-time  of  this  dramatic  poem. 

A  brighter  and  more  obvious  drama  is  revealed  in  Dr.  Driver's  delightful 
treatment  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  He  follows  Ewald's  scheme  of  the  poem ; 
and  his  interpretation  carries  conviction  with  it.  The  essential  feature  of 
this  exposition  is  that  the  fair  Shulamite  has  two  lovers,  her  absent  shepherd, 
and  the  persistent  Solomon,  whose  addresses  she  consistently  rejects. 
This  exquisite  little  drama  is,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  the  triumph  of  true  love. 
One  of  the  keys  to  its  right  understanding  is  Dr.  Driver's  interpretation  of 
the  recurring  verse,  "I  adjure  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem  (i.e.,  the 
ladies  of  the  court),  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awaken  love,  until  it  please  " — ^ 
do  not,  that  is,  excite  it  artificially  in  Solomon's  favour. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
enigmas  of  Daniel  are  made  to  tell  their  secret,  which  after  all  turns  out  to 
be  an  intelligible  and  attractive  prophecy.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  portions  of  the  whole  work.  At  any  rate,  Dr.  Driver's  criticism 
is  quite  irresistible. 

It  is  time  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
high  importance  and  permanent  value  of  this  first  English  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  based  on  the  best  critical  methods  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  vitality  and  vigour  of  the  Church  that  she  can  thus  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  joyfully  appropriate  the  careful  results  of 
reverent  criticism.  Nothing  remains  but  to  study,  with  zeaJ  and  patience, 
what  has  been  so  richly  given  to  us.  This  is,  indeed,  an  obligation  which 
we  dare  not  escape,  as  we  would  love  and  reverence  God's  revelation. 
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CHBISTIANITT  AND    GBEEK  PHILOSOPHY: 

their  mutual  relations  as  conceived  by  dr.  hatch, 

By  Eev.  T.  B.  Eilfatbice,  B.D. 

The  central  position  of  Dr.  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lecture  is  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  ideas,  Christianity  has  been  falsely  intellectualized.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Trinity,  are  no  part  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Conceptions  which  we  have  held  to  be  essential  to  Christian 
faith  are  importations  from  an  alien  world.  Christianity  will  not  regain  its 
power  till  these  ideas  are  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  mere  speculation,  and  men 
are  recalled  from  them  to  the  consideration  of  conduct  and  character,  which 
alone  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  life.  Such  a  thorough 
emptying  out  of  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  Church  has  a  bewildering  and  para- 
lysing effect  on  the  mind.  We  have  gone  on  the  supposition  that  these  doc- 
trines were  essential  to  Christianity.  We  have  been  prepared  to  discuss  them, 
but  in  doing  so  we  have  been  convinced  that  we  were  discussing  Christianity 
Itself.  To  be  told  that  is  not  the  case,  that  we  have  been  fighting  for  a  dream, 
and  that  Christianity  as  an  historical  fact  lies  wholly  apart  from  such  ideas, 
is  sufficiently  startling.  The  whole  fabric  of  theology,  the  whole  organization 
of  the  Church,  and  the  whole  circle  of  ordinary  Christian  thought  and  experi- 
ence, are  shown  to  hang  in  the  air,  with  no  basis  in  fact,  if  the  historical  work 
of  the  school  to  which  Hatch  belongs  is  held  to  be  sound  and  its  conclusions 
valid.  Apologetic  may  well  pause  in  its  business  of  refuting  materialism, 
pantheism,  deism,  and  other  imagined  foes,  to  deal  with  the  questions  raised 
by  this  school  of  critics,  lest  it  find  itself  without  a  position  to  defend,  and 
its  occupation  consequently  gone.  To  deal  thorougMy  with  such  a  book  as 
this  would  require  learning,  which  I  do  not  possess ;  and  all  that  I  can 
attempt  is  at  most  a  very  general  estimate. 

A.— STATEMENT. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  any  reproduction  here  of  the  immense  material 
that  the  learned  author  has  collected  in  these  lectures.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  shows  himself  at  home  in  the  Greek  world,  to  which  he  attributes  so 
mighty  an  influence.  His  information  is  copious,  and  readers  less  learned 
than  the  author  must  be  content  to  accept  it  as  accurate.  Without  antici- 
pating criticism,  it  may  be  said  that  the  faults  of  the  book  will  be  found  not 
so  much  in  what  it  contains  as  in  what  it  omits  to  state,  either  ignoring  it  or 
silently  presupposing  it.  Of  the  undoubted  earnestness  of  the  author,  of  the 
subdued  and  restrained, yet  most  moving,  eloquence  of  the  book,  of  the  practical 
religious  purpose  which  dominates  the  whole  endeavour,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak.  Probably  no  theologian  of  modem  times  has  so  fascinated  his 
readers,  and  grappled  them  to  himself  with  feelings  of  such  strong  respect. 
In  giving  a  summary  of  the  book,  let  us  notice :  1.  The  author's  statement 
of  his  problem.  2.  The  method  which  he  pursues.  8.  The  results  which  he 
reaches. 
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I.  The  Pboblem.  This  is  crisply  stated  in  the  writer's  opening 
sentences.  ''  It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  whether  he  be  a  student  of  history 
or  no,  to  fail  to  notice  a  difference  of  both  form  and  content  between  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Nicene  Greed.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  law  of  conduct ;  it  assumes  beliefs  rather  than 
formulates  them ;  the  theological  conceptions  which  underlie  it  belong  to  the 
ethical  rather  than  the  speculative  side  of  theology ;  metaphysics  are  wholly 
absent.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  a  statement  partly  of  historical  facts  and  partly 
of  dogmatic  inferences ;  the  metaphysical  terms  which  it  contains  would 
probably  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  first  disciples ;  ethics  have  no  place 
in  it.  The  one  belongs  to  a  world  of  Syrian  peasants,  the  other  to  a  world 
of  Greek  philosophers." 

The  problem  at  once  arises  ''why  an  ethical  sermon  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Ghrist,  and  a  metaphysical  creed  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Ghristianity  of  the  fourth  century."  And  this  outward  and 
visible  change  is  the  expression  of  another  more  inward  and  spiritual,  ''  the 
change  in  the  centre  of  gravity  from  conduct  to  belief."  The  author  points 
out  that  this  change  "  is  coincident  with  the  transference  of  Christianity 
from  a  Semitic  to  a  Greek  soil."  He  adds,  anticipating  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  "  that  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  the  result  of  Greek  influence." 

Picturesquely  and  vivedly,  therefore,  the  author  places  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  by  the  side  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  asks  how  the  transition 
was  made.  His  answer,  briefly  put,  is  that  it  was  made  under  the  influence 
of  Greek  philosophy  operating  upon  the  elements  presented  to  it  by  primitive 
Christian  teaching. 

II.  Method.  Seeking,  therefore,  to  discover  "the  influence  of  Greece 
upon  Christianity,"  a  simple  method  naturally  suggests  itself.  It  is  to  proceed 
from  antecedents  to  consequents.  The  author  takes  the  leading  elements 
in  the  Greek  world  of  the  flrst  three  centuries,  during  which  Christianity 
was  growing  to  its  maturity,  and  endeavours  to  show  how,  by  their  operation, 
the  simple  ideas  of  primitive  Christianity  became  elaborated  and  transformed 
into  the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  orthodoxy,  the 
issue  of  the  process  being  that  profound  and  far-reaching  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  formulated  ideas,  and  in  the  theory  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  bond  of  tmion  among  Christians.  The  aspects  of  Greek 
thought  and  life  dealt  with  are  Education,  Exegesis,  Ehetoric,  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  Theology,  Worship.  Each  of  these  as  it  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity  changed  it,  in  the  author's  view,  for  the  worse. 

1.  Education  crushed  ''  uncultivated  earnestness,"  laid  "  more  stress  on 
the  expression  of  ideas  than  upon  ideas  themselves,"  and  so  stemmed  "  the 
very  forces  which  had  given  Christianity  its  place,"  and  changed  "  the 
rushing  torrent  of  the  river  of  God  into  a  broad  but  feeble  stream  "  (p.  49). 

2.  Greek  Exegesis  consisted  in  allegorizing  and  spiritualizing  the 
literature  of  the  past,  so  that  Homer,  for  instance,  was  made  the  vehicle  of 
theories  of  man  and  the  universe,  sufficiently  remote    from  the  heroic 
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narrative,  which  is  all  that  an  ordinary  reader  would  discern  in  his  poems. 
This  style  of  interpretation,  spite  of  some  protests  and  reactions,  passed  over 
entire  into  Christianity,  and  was  employed  upon  the  sacred  hooks.  At  first 
innocent  and  beautiful,  it  was  soon  employed  as  an  instrument  in  effecting 
the  great  and  destructive  change  which  was  leading  Christianity  from  life  to 
dogma,  and  ultimately  became  ''  the  slave  of  dogmatism,  and  the  tyrant  of 
souls  "  (p.  83). 

3.  Greek  Ehetoric  had  a  most  damaging  effect,  in  replacing  the  simple 
earnest  prophets  of  the  first  years  of  Christianity's  conquest  by  a  ''  race  of 
eloquent  talkers."  Our  author  believes  that  "  the  hope  of  Christianity  is  that 
the  class  which  was  artificially  created  may  ultimately  disappear,  and  that 
the  sophistical  element  in  Christian  preaching  will  melt,  as  a  transient  mist> 
before  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  of  the  ages  to  come,  who,  like  the 
prophets  of  the  ages  that  are  long  gone  by,  will  speak  only  <  as  the  Spirit 
gives  then  utterance'  "  (p.  114). 

4.  Greek  Philosophy  is  the  strongest  and  most  important  of  the  elements 
of  Greek  influence  in  Christianity.  Dr.  Hatch  sums  up  its  influence  in  a 
threefold  tendency  :  (1)  The  tendency  to  analyse  and  define  what  had  been 
held  simply  and  without  reflection.  (2)  The  tendency  to  create  speculative 
systems  whose  test  is  logical  consistency  and  completeness;  whereas  the 
primitive  Christians  had  been  supremely  indifferent  to  logic,  and  had  held 
contradictory  notions  without  any  uneasiness.  (8)  The  tendency  to  attach 
importance  to  the  systems  thus  created ;  whereas  the  primitive  Christians 
had  cared  nothing  at  all  for  opinions  of  any  kind.  Dr.  Hatch  is  never  more 
serious  than  when  denouncing  the  philosophy-begotten  theology,  which  now 
passes  for  orthodoxy.  It  is  ''  built  upon  a  quicksand.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  God  has  revealed  metaphysics  than  that  He  has 

revealed  chemistry The  belief  that  metaphysical  theology  is  more 

than  this  " — t.e.,  personal  convictions,  dogmas  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word — "  is  the  chief  bequest  of  Greece  to  religious  thought ;  and  it  has  been 
a  damnoza  hereditas.  It  has  given  to  later  Christianity  that  part  of  it  which 
is  doomed  to  perish,  and  which  yet,  while  it  lives,  holds  the  key  of  the 
prison-house  of  many  souls." 

5.  Greek  Ethics,  in  like  manner,  have  had  practical  effects  of  the  most 
disastrous  kind.  The  primitive  Christian  society  was  a  strictly  puritan 
community,  whose  members  held  their  place  in  it  on  condition  of  personal 
holiness.  The  later  and  the  modem  Church  is  a  corpus  permixtum,  where 
morality  is  held  to  be  of  subordinate  importance  compared  with  belief.  This 
has  produced,  on  the  one  hand,  an  extreme  puritan  reaction,  devoted  to  an 
ascetic  mode  of  life;  and,  on  the  other,  a  general  deterioration  ''in  the 
average  moral  conceptions  of  the  Christian  Churches  "  (p.  168).  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  no  longer  the  vade  mecum  of  the  Christian;  and  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  common  practice  would  ''  meet  with  no  less 
opposition  within  than  without  the  Christian  societies  "  (p.  170). 

6.  Greek  Theology,  and  its  share  in  creating  Christian  theology,  are  dealt 
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with  in  three  most  important  chapters,  which  it  is  impossible  to  sketch  in 
any  detail.     The  mind  of   the  Greek  educated  world  had  been  tending 
toward  the  conception  of  the   unity  of   God.     In  endeavouring  to  make 
clear  this  idea,  various   difficulties   at  once   emerged,  viz.,   the    relation 
of   a  spiritual  being  to  extended  matter;    the    relation  of    a  being,  at 
once    almighty    and   good,    to    moral    evil;    the    relation    of    the    in« 
finite    and   absolute   to  the  finite  and  limited.     Christianity  entered  the 
Greek  world  VTith  no  theory  about  God,  but  vdth  a  simple  faith,  learned 
£rom  Jesus,  in  His  Fatherhood.    Christianity,  however,  had  no  sooner  been 
accepted  by  Greek  thought,  than  it  was  forced  to  face  these  speculative 
questions,  and,  as  it  had  in  itself  no  metaphysical  apparatus,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  employ  that  presented  to  it  by  Greek  philosophy.    It  entered, 
accordingly,  upon  centuries  of  wearisome  speculations,  and  most  embittered 
controversies,  till,  in  the  end,  the  opinions  of  the  majority  were  stiffened 
into  a  system  of   dogma,  and  imposed  on  the  Catholic  Church.      Then, 
indeed,  speculation  was  forbidden,  and   philosophy,  which    had  created 
theology,  was  frowned  down  as  its  rival.    Dr.  Hatch  is  indifferent  whether 
men  speculate  or  no ;  but  he  insists  on  its  being  recognized  that  all  specula- 
tion proceeds  on  assumptions  that  are  no  part  of  Christianity.    Hitherto, 
theology  has  been  resting  on  the  assumptions  of  Greek  thought;  but  he 
suggests  that  '*  the  time  may  have  come  when — ^in  face  of  the  large  know- 
ledge of  His  ways  which  has  come  to  us  through  both  thought  and  research 
— ^we  may  be  destined  to  transcend  the  assumptions  of  Greek  speculations 
by  new  assumptions,  which  will  lead  us  at  once  to  a  diviner  knowledge  and 
the  sense  oi  a  diviner  life  "  (p.  282). 

7.  We  need  not  stay  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  Greek  mysteries 
upon  Church  usages,  or  follow  our  author  as  he  derives  the  solemn  pageants 
of  the  Eoman  and  Greek  Churches  from  the  dramatic  representations  of 
heathen  worship. 

III.  Results.  Dr.  Hatch  has  not  lived  to  follow  out  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  method  of  study  would  lead.  But  the  following  paragraph  em- 
bodies what  seems  to  me  the  necessary  issue  of  Dr.  Hatch's  argument. 
Christianity  was,  to  begin  with,  very  simple  and  almost  structureless.  Jesus 
Christ  taught  both  religion  and  morality.  His  religion  had  but  one  article  of 
belief,  viz.,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  this  He  taught  not  as  a  philosophy, 
but  as  the  impulse  of  a  life  of  daily  trust.  His  morality  was  of  a  very  lofty  and 
lovely  type,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  creator  and  upholder  of  human  society. 
The  primitive  Christians  started  with  this  religion  and  this  morality.  They 
knew  the  facts  of  their  Founder's  life,  but  they  had  no  theory  of  His  person. 
His  life  was  their  standard,  His  memory  their  inspiration.  Thus  equipped, 
they  began  their  mission  in  the  world.  They  won  their  way  solely  by  their 
pure  and  beautiful  lives,  and  by  their  gospel  of  the  love  of  God.  They  had 
no  system  to  propagate,  no  organization  to  maintain.  There  was  nothing  in 
their  society  but  the  simple  spontaneity  of  love  and  faith.  Soon  however, 
and  by  slow  degrees,  whose  advance  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  detail,  a 
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vast  chaDge  was  wrought.  Greece  laid  the  grasp  of  its  intellect  upon 
Christianity  and  utterly  transformed  it.  The  first  step  in  this  down  grade 
was  the  creation  of  dogma.  Christianity  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  faith  only. 
It  was  made  to  think,  and  to  have  thoughts  upon  a  vast  number  of  subjects 
which  had  never  presented  themselves  to  the  earliest  Christians,  who  had 
found  their  energies  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  live  as  Jesus 
directed  them  to  do.  These  thoughts  were  dogmas.  The  second  step  was 
the  erecting  of  dogma  into  the  symbol  and  basis  of  union.  For  the 
maintenance  of  the  Christian  society,  and  as  conditions  of  membership 
therein,  it  had  hitherto  been  held  sufficient  to  believe  in  God,  and  do  what 
Jesus  said.  Now  the  attention  of  Christians  was  directed  to  these  dogmas, 
and  by-and-bye  the  influence  of  majorities  made  it  possible  to  ordain  that 
the  holding  of  the  dogmas  of  the  majority  was  essential  to  membership  in 
the  Church,  and,  indeed,  to  the  final  salvation  of  the  soul.  In  this  position 
the  Christian  Churches  now  are,  holding  the  speculations  of  the  Nicene  and 
post-Nicene  Fathers  to  be  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  making  the 
acceptance  of  these  speculations  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the  Church 
now,  or  acceptance  with  God  hereafter. 

The  desire  of  this  author,  which  in  him  amounts  to  a  noble  passion,  is 
the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  will  be  accomplished  by  seeing 
the  purely  speculative,  and  therefore  non-essential,  character  of  Nicene 
orthodoxy,  and  returning  to  the  simple  faith  and  life  of  the  earliest 
Christians.  <'  For,"  he  says,  "  though  you  may  believe  that  I  am  but  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  I  seem  to  see,  though  it  be  on  the  far  horizon — ^the 
horizon  beyond  the  fields  which  either  we  or  our  children  will  tread — a 
Christianity  which  is  not  new,  but  old;  which  is  not  old,  but  new;  a 
Christianity  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  will  again  hold  their 
place;  in  which  men  will  be  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  mutual 
service,  which  is  the  bond  of  the  laws  of  God ;  a  Christianity  which  will 
actually  realize  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the  ideal  of  its  first  communities  " 
(p.  303). 

B.— ESTIMATE. 

The  book,  which  I  have  thus  very  roughly  summarized,  will  fill  some 
readers  with  fear  and  others  with  hope.  The  former  class  will  be  apt  to 
content  themselves  with  crying  anathema.  The  latter  class  will  be  apt  to 
give  the  reins  to  a  too  speedy  exultation  at  the  prospect  of  getting  quit  of 
dogma  once  for  all.  The  former  will  do  well  to  learn,  even  from  one  whom 
they  are  tempted  to  regard  as  an  enemy,  or  still  worse,  a  traitor,  within  the 
camp.  The  latter  should  be  careful,  lest,  in  their  exuberant  dismissal  of 
dogma,  they  lose  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  its  transient  forms, 
and  so,  in  German  phrase,  "  empty  out  the  child  with  the  bath."  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  of  three  points:  (1)  The  presuppositions  upon  which  the 
book  proceeds.  (2)  The  statement  which  Dr.  Hatch  gives  of  the  problem. 
(8)  The  relation  of  Christian  experience  to  Greek  forms  of  thought. 
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I.    The  Presuppositions.    These  seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  two. 

1.  The  first  may  be  described  as  a  determination  to  admit  no  pre- 
suppositions, to  be  confined  to  bare  historical  fact.    This  sounds  very  fair ; 
and  it  is  the  claim  of  the  critical  method,  which  has  been  applied  with  such 
startUng  results  to  every  department  of  Biblical  research.    That  the  inquirer 
should  strip  himself  of  his  whole  mental  vesture,  that  he  should  begin  by 
discarding  every  idea  with  which  his  birth  and  development  have  endowed 
him,  and  proceed  to  his  work  with  his  mind  a  complete  tabula  raza,  seems  an 
heroic  and  noble  demand.    But  the  question  arises,  Is  it  possible?    Is  it 
possible  for  an  inquirer  to  approach  his  subject  in  a  state  of  total  mental 
destitution?     A   mind  that  has  never  thought  is  an  impossibility.     An 
inquirer  who  has  no  attitude  whatever  to  his  subject,  save  the  negation  of 
everything  that  has  ever  been  held  concerning  it,  is  not  likely  ever  to  attain 
any  positive  result.  Presuppositions  are,  in  fact,  essential  to  all  scientific  and 
historical  study.    Advance  is  made  by  applying  them  to  the  material  presented 
in  experience,  before  whose  fulness  narrow  and  inadequate  presuppositions 
will  successively  exhibit  themselves  as  self-condemned.    But  in  truth  the 
claim  of  critics  to  have  excluded  presuppositions  breaks  down  as  we  examine 
their  work.  We  find  that,  deeply  embedded  in  their  minds,  the  norm  and  rule 
of  their  investigations,  and  the  criterion  of  their  results,  is  the  category  of 
law,  as  the  ultimate  and  only  permissible  form  of  thought.    This,  of  course, 
may  be  correct ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  pure  presupposition,  not  in  itself 
more  valid  than  that  which  looks  upon  nature  and  history  as  the  revelation 
of  personal  mind,  the  sphere  of  the  realization  of  personal  purpose.    The 
question  of  its  supremacy  is  precisely  that  which  is  at  stake,  and  cannot  be 
assumed  in  the  outset  of  the  study.     Strictly  correlative  with  the  presuppo- 
sitionless  mind  of  the  inquirer  is  the  bare  historical  fact  to  be  investigated. 
Here  also  it  is  evident  that  there  is  before  the  mind  of  the  critic  the  ideal  of 
a  fact,  gaunt,  naked,  isolated,  cut  off  from  all  that  preceded  and  all  that 
followed,  a  "  thing-in-itself  "  foursquare,  self-sufficient.    It  would  be  flippant 
to  ask  what  would  be  the  good  of  such  a  thing,  if  it  could  ever  be  discovered. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  the  ideal  is  a  mere  dream.    The  fact 
which  the  student  of  history  seeks  is  the  product  of  its  past,  and  has  had 
consequences  in  which  it  still  persists.    What  is  Christianity  as  an  historical 
fact  ?    Is  it  a  something  which  has  to  be  painfully  dug  up,  like  a  mummy, 
from  beneath  the  sands  of  speculation  that  have  buried  it  out  of  sight  for 
eighteen  centuries  ?    Or  is  it  a  reaUty  of  the  living  present,  the  experience  of 
multitudes,  who  by  it  achieve  the  fulness  of  human  life,  which  else  were 
waste  and  barren?    It  is  vain  to  ignore  the  present  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  the  supposed  facts  of  the  past.    The  whole  fact  of  history  is  made 
up  of  the  present  experience,  and  the  process  through  which  that  experience 
has  grown.    To  isolate  these,  in  the  interests  of  one  or  the  other,  is  to  do 
both  injustice,  and  to  reach  not  fact,  but  fiction. 

2.  The  second  presupposition  may  be  described  as  the  critical  rage 
against  metaphysics.    The  critics  seem  persuaded  that  philosophy  is  a  device 
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of  wicked  men  to  distract  their  fellows  from  the  realities  of  life.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  urge  a  successful  defence  of  philosophy  against  such 
calumnies  by  pointing  out  how  close  the  speculations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Kant  and  Hegel,  stand  to  the  contemporary  life 
of  the  world;  how,  in  these  writers,  the  problems  of  their  day  receive 
.articulate  expression,  and  the  dominant  conceptions  of  their  day  receive 
explicit  statement,  so  that  the  philosophy  of  aoy  age  is  in  fact  the  history, 
wherein,  apart  from  the  tumult  of  its  battles  and  the  confusions  of  its 
senates,  we  may  study  that  age's  achievements,  and  learn  the  lessons  of  its 
failures.  We  are  concerned  here,  however,  only  to  note  the  claim  which  the 
critics  make  to  have  experience  without  thought.  Through  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hatch  and  his  school  there  soimds  the  constant  note  of  regret  for  the 
destructive  and  demoralizing  effects,  not  merely  of  Greek  thought,  but  of 
thought  as  such.  They  have  before  them  the  ideal  of  a  time  when  men  merely 
lived  and  acted  and  were  good  and  happy,  before  thought  cast  its  shadow 
upon  their  souls,  and  broke  up  their  peace  with  problems.  Whether  there 
ever  was  a  time  like  this  is  a  question  which  need  not  concern  us.  If  it  is 
a  fall  for  man  to  think,  then  it  is  certain  we  are  a  fallen  race,  and  are  bom 
with  an  hereditary  taint  of  reflection.  Man,  as  we  know  him,  cannot  live 
without  reflecting  on  the  life  he  leads.  Christianity  comes  into  the  world  as 
a  life,  and  forthwith  must  reflect  upon  itself.  It  is  conceivable  that  Greek 
thought  might  not  have  influenced  Christianity ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Christianity  could  have  existed  as  a  power  in  the  world  without  seeking  a 
reasoned  statement  of  itself.  It  is  vain  to  blame  Greek  thought  for  what  is 
a  necessity  of  human  nature,  or  to  attribute  to  it  results  which  must  have 
come  in  the  course  of  a  normal  development.  Of  course,  it  is  still  open  to 
contend  that  Greek  thought  did  harm,  and  elaborated  Christian  experience 
into  inadequate  forms.  That  is  a  question  for  the  history  of  dogma.  But  it 
is  not  open  to  condemn  Greek  thought  for  intellectualizing  Christianity. 
That  was  a  stage  which  was  bound  to  come  in  any  case.  And  if  Greek 
thought  was  the  instrument  which  conducted  Christianity  through  this 
necessary  stage,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  divinely  prepared  for  this 
function,  and  has  had  an  influence  for  good,  than  that  its  appearance  at  that 
juncture  in  the  history  of  Christianity  was  an  evil  chance,  and  its  influence 
disastrous. 

These  remarks  may  seem  remote  from  the  actual  details  of  Dr.  Hatch's 
work,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  unacknowledged  presuppositions  such  as  these 
have  determined  the  lines  of  very  much  modem  criticism,  and  have  fixed 
the  results  which  are  offered  as  the  issue  of  pure  historical  method.' 

(7b  he  condvdecf.) 
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CBISIS  OEEYNIANA. 
By  Bby.  G.  H.  Gwilliam,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  EEebtfobd  GoLLsaB,  Ozfobd. 

The  title  which  is  prefixed  to  this  review  has  been  adopted  without  the  least 
disrespect  to  the  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  No 
apology  is  needed  for  directly  connecting  the  views  propounded  in  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1889^  with  the  name  of  the  lecturer.  Professor 
Gheyne,  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence,^ 
and  reveals  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  experiences  which  at  last  bore  fruit 
in  his  work  on  the  Origin  of  the  Psalter.  In  the  opening  of  his  first  Lecture, 
he  gave  utterance  to  the  following :  <'  A  lost  leader  of  old  Oxford^  has  told 
us  how,  after  twenty  years  in  a  new  spiritual  climate,  he  felt  no  delicacy  in 
speaking  with  some  authority.  Those  words  I  may  venture  to  apply  to 
myself." 

A  work  of  484  pages,  besides  Introduction  and  Indexes,  almost  every 
sentence  of  which  involves  matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy during  the  last  half  century,^  cannot  be  adequately  considered 
in  a  short  review.  This  I  regret  the  less,  because  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  now  with  particular  questions  about  particular  psalms,  as 
I  am  with  Professor  Gheyne's  position  in  general.  He  would  himself 
be  the  first  to  recognize^  that  many  of  the  details  of  his  arguments 
will  require  modification,  that  many  of  his  points  are  doubtful,  and  that, 
therefore,  not  a  few  of  his  conclusions  are  wrong.  But  all  this  is 
of  secondary  importance.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889  imply  much 
more  than  an  account,  more  or  less  correct,  of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter. 
The  Professor's  theories,  if  adopted,  would  affect  our  estimate  of  the 
whole  of  Bevelation  and  of  Ghristianity.  They  amount  to  nothing  less 
than  a  theological  revolution.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  has  been  pro- 
pounded before  1889,  and  by  other  teachers;  but  never  till  then  had 
Advantage  been  taken  for  such  a  purpose  of  the  position  afforded  by  John 
Bampton's  foundation.^  Where  men  had  been  wont  to  hear  the  Catholic 
Paith  defended,  and  the  miraculous  character  of  Bevelation  upheld  and 

^  Readers  are  reminded  that  the  printed  volume  did  not  appear  till  last  year.  All  trill 
regret  to  learn  that  weakness  of  sight  was  the  hindrance  (Introduction  p.  iz.). 

*  Introduction,  p.  xL  f.  On  p.  x.  we  read,  '*  converts  to  my  theories  (mine,  not  in  any 
invidious  sense. ) " 

'  Quoting  Newman's  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans. 

^  Writers  like  Professor  Cheyne  are  so  captivated  by  certain  modem  theories  about  the 
Old  Testament,  that  they  seem  unable  to  give  more  than  a  passing  recognition  to  the  work  of 
writers  of  a  different  school.  After  Colenso  had  endeavoured  to  popularize  sceptioism  about 
the  work  of  Moses,  there  were  not  wanting  many  systematic  refutations  of  sueh  views.  It 
may  be  well  to  remind  younger  students  that  there  are  such  writers  as,  e.g,,  MoCanl,  Posey, 
Kay,  Bissel,  Keil— men  not  without  scholarship,  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  Biblical  learning. 

'  See  the  last  paragraph  of  Lecture  viii,  p.  425. 

*  The  reader  can  refer  to  the  extract  from  John  Hampton's  will,  printed  on  page  vii.  It  is 
«  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  terms  of  the  third  paragraph  would  allow  of  such  a  woirk  aa 
that  under  review. 
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expounded,  the  Professor  stood  up  to  announce  his  discovery  that  none  of 
the  Psalms  were  written  by  David,  that  their  authors  were  subject  to- 
illusions,  that  much  of  their  theology  was  borrowed  from  Persia,  that  all  the 
pnpposed  Messianic  predictions  have  been  misunderstood.  Thus  the 
preacher  put  the  cap-stone  on  the  edifice  which  he  had  been  rearing  for  z^ 
decade.  The  place  and  the  occasion  gave  an  oracular  character  to  hia 
utterances.  The  influence  of  his  theories  spreads  around.  One  of  hi& 
disciples,  an  able  young  Hebraist,  spoke  of  it  to  me  as  a  very  refreshing  view 
of  the  Psalter.  To  a  friend  of  mine  said  the  charming  companion  whom  he. 
had  handed  in  to  dinner,  as  she  sipped  her  champagne  between  the  flsh  and 
the  entree^  "  You  don't  believe,  do  you,  that  David  wrote  any  of  the  Psalms?** 

Now,  I  hope  I  shall  not  say  an  unfair  word  about  Professor  Cheyne. 
He  was  very  severely  handled  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Gtuirdian.  I 
would  rather  think  differently.  He  was  one  of  my  teachers  of  Hebrew,, 
in  undergraduate  days,  and  I  received  much  kindness  at  his  hands* 
Many  years  ago  he  addressed  to  me  a  very  friendly  and  encouraging  letter, 
in  which  he  urged  me  not  to  be  afraid  to  express  my  opinions  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Of  course  I  read  between  the  lines,  and  knew 
that  he  meant,  '  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  orthodox."  Still,  I  reciprocated  his 
friendly  intentions.  And  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  I  desire  to  believe  that  he 
honestly  thinks  he  is  helping  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  his  criticisms  and 
his  conjectures.  These,  at  all  events,  are  his  own  words :  ''Beforms  in  that  part 
of  orthodox  theology  which  relates  to  the  Old  Testament  are,  as  many  think, 
urgent,  for  to  neglect  them  would  mean  the  unchecked  progress  of  the  great 
spiritual  revolt "  (p.  4),  Yes,  but  what  he  calls  reform  is  revolution  and 
destruction. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889  is  sufficiently  stated  in 
the  full  title,  The  Origin  and  Beligiom  Contents  of  the  Psalter  in  the  light  of  Old 
Testament  Criticism  and  the  History  of  Beligions.    Herein  lies  a  fundamental 
difference  between  Professor  Cheyne's  system  and  Catholic  exegesis.    To* 
him  ours  is  not,  as  it  was  to  a  former  Bampton  Lecturer,  the  One  Religion, 
There  are  others,  by  whose  light  the  Eeligion  of  the  Bible  may  be  illuminated. 
The  phrase,  history  of  religions  seems  innocent  enough,  but  the  reader  is 
aware  that  the  new  science,  which  bears  this  name,  seeks  a  naturalistic 
explanation  of  Christianity,  in  the.  evolution  of  religious  ideas,  and  predicts 
the  time  when  Christianity  will  develop  into  some  grander  "  Church  of  the 
Future,"  even  as  she  has  herself  supplanted  earlier  and  less  perfect  systems. 
Will  Professor  Cheyne  describe  revealed  religion  as  a  mere  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  Divine  ?    It  is  difficult  to  understand  in 
what  sense  he  speaks  of  inspiration — to  what  extent  he  believes  in  revelation.. 
When  we  And  him  saying  that  from  one  point  of  view  ''it  is  not  amiss  to- 
speak  severely  of  Ezra's  work  "  (p.  368,  note  aa),  we  can  but  conclude  that 
he  denies  to  Ezra  any  special  Divine  commission.    But,  how  then,  if  at  all,, 
would  he  distinguish  between  the  inspiration  of  an  Ezra,  and  that  of  any 
other  reformer  of  our  own  or  of  a  past  generation?     Or  does  he  regard. 
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Augustine  as  equally  inspired  i^ith  Isaiah?  His  work  furnishes  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  such  questions.  There  abound,  indeed;  expressions  about 
the  development  of  germs  of  thought,  the  influence  of  other  systems  upon 
Jewish  belief,  and  such  like,  which  perhaps  import  more  than  is  apparent  in 
the  direction  of  a  recognition  of  Divine  guidance  and  teaching ;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Professor's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  is 
intended  as  a  contribution  towards  the  defence  of  the  faith  I 

In  the  discussion  of  dates  and  historical  allusions,  which  forms  the 
staple  of  the  Lectures,  strange  things  are  uttered,  which  are  full  of  signifi- 
cance as  showing  the  standpoint  of  the  writer.  Some  of  these  are  the 
following : — 

1.  It  is  quietly  assumed  (p.  91)  with  the  mere  support  of  a  note  of  four 
and  a  half  lines,  that  ''  the  promulgation  of  the  first  Scripture  [was]  by 
Josiah."  This,  of  course,  is  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  mind  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  (p.  309,  note  4),  but  a  position  of  such  importance  in 
Old  Testament  exegesis  surely  demands  some  exposition  and  justification 
from  the  Oriel  Professor. 

2.  It  is  a  trifle  in  the  prevalent  looseness  of  theological  language  to  read 
of  the  Beformed  Churches  (p.  358,  note  aa),  but  such  an  appellation  as  tlie 
Zoroastrian  Church  (e.  g.,  on  p.  395),  and  the  recognition  of  both  it  and  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Covenant  as  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  (p.  270),  is 
startling  to  Anglicans  who  have  been  taught  to  acknowledge  One  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church. 

3.  Next  we  learn  that  instead  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  being  a 
;revelation  from  God  to  men  (for  the  hypothesis  of  a  "heaven-descended 
theology ''  is  scouted — cf.  Introd.  p.  xxxi.),  it  was  arranged  and  set  forth  by 
the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought,  who  provided  a  programme,  as  caterers  for  an 
entertainment  (p.  328). 

4.  This  programme  was  corrected  by  St,  Paul,  who,  however,  himself 
was  not  free  from  the  influence  of  its  errors  (p.  4 ;  see  also  p.  173). 

5.  Bible  doctrines  are  developed  germs,  not  revelations  from  age  to  age 
(p.  336,  note  jj.).  Precedent,  rather  than  Divine  call,  impelled  Bible  writers 
who,  without  support,  would  not  be  likely  to  venture  on  a  new  path 
(p.  339). 

6.  Inspired  writers  were  subject  to  illusions  (p.  28). 

7.  Therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  learn  that  the  Gospels  are  not 
altogether  authentic  history,  for  they  embody  Jewish  Christian  tradi- 
tions (p.  270). 

8.  The  ''  old  Messianic  theory  even  in  its  latest  form  "  is,  as  regards  the 
Psalter,  rejected  (p.  261),  and  ''  the  hope  of  a  personal  Messiah ....  is 
markedly  absent  from  Daniel "  (p.  200)1  And  much  more  in  the  same  tone, 
which  space  forbids  to  quote.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  method  and 
details  of  the  work  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.^ 

^  There  is  another  point  which,  though  minute,  is  too  significant  to  be  passed  over.    The 
writer  constantly  speaks  of  onr  Lord  simply  as  Jesus  Christ.    Of  course,  no  irreverence  is 
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It  will  justly  be  said  that  this  is  no  reply  to  Professor  Cheyne's  arga«* 
ments.  We  are  not  attempting  a  formal  refutation,  but  we  maintain  that  it 
is  well  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  adopting  the  main  con* 
elusions  of  his  work.  The  proof  of  Christianity  is  not  a  mathematical 
demonstration;  rather,  is  it  the  harmonious  blending  of  a  variety  of 
separate  considerations.  A  want  of  proportion  in  the  parts  of  the  argument 
may  result  in  a  wholly  inadequate  conclusion.  The  two  chief  factors  in  the 
evidence  for  Christianity  are  tradition  and  criticism.  Historical  criticism 
has  been  fatal  to  the  claims  of  some  of  the  adventitious  surroundings  of  the 
Christian  Creed  and  the  Catholic  system.  Anglicans  have  no  reason  to 
fear  historical  criticism,  but  they  refuse  to  so  apply  it  as  to  ignore  the  verdict 
of  those  men  of  ancient  days,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  opinions  from 
out  that  dim  and  distant  past  into  which  history  has  not  penetrated. 
Criticism  may  test  these  opinions,  and  if  they  be  found  to  be  contradictory 
and  h  priori  impossible,  our  reason  will  reject  them.  But  if  the  only  objec* 
tion  to  a  tradition  is,  that  it  is  unsupported,  and  is  a  priori  improbable  (I  do 
not  say,  impossible),  it  is  not  for  such  reasons  to  be  peremptorily  set  aside. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  join  issue  with  the 
learned  Bampton  Lecturer.  He  appears  to  hold  that  if  an  opinion  has 
been  delivered  by  tradition  it  is  necessarily  suspicious.  ^  Now,  it  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  a  traditional  opinion  should  be  supported  by  a  critical 
conclusion;  it  is  another  to  afSrm  that  a  traditional  view  cannot  stand 
alone,  in  the  many  cases  where  the  grounds  for  that  ancient  opinion  cannot 
now  be  tested.  In  fact,  this  method  of  dealing  with  ancient  documents  and 
traditional  views  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  power  of  the  critical  faculty. 
The  author  expressly  declares  his  intention  of  using  that  faculty  as  a  set-off 
against  the  lack  of  a  Pusey's  learning  (Pref .  p.  xii.).  But  he  does  himself  scant 
justice.  No  one  can  peruse  his  pages,  and  scan  the  copious  and  often 
lengthy  notes,  without  recognizing  that  his  reading  has  been  very  wide,*  and 
that  he  is  a  man  of  general  literary  culture,  as  well  as  a  student  of  what 
others  have  written  on  his  own  special  subjects.  But  here  we  mark  the 
fundamental  difference  between  our  author  and  the  great  divine  whose 
learning  he  admires.  Dr.  Pusey  in  that  mine  of  learning  and  research,  his 
Lectures  on  Daniel,  says  that  he  cannot  examine  the  prophet  as  one  who 
doubts.  He  receives  the  book  as  part  of  the  Canon  which  the  Church  had 
in  ancient  days  received,  and  has  now  handed  down  to  us.  He  applies  his 
vast  stores  of  erudition  to  the  explanation  of  difficulties  and  the  elucidation  of 
obscurities,  and  to  determining  the  grounds  on  which  Daniel  has  always  been 

intended,  bnt  there  certainly  seems  a  design  to  place  the  Messiah  on  mnch  the  same  level  as 
e.g^f  Zoroaster,  who  is  so  often  introduced.  Such  language  does  not  help  to  commend 
Professor  Cheyne's  views  to  Catholics, 

>  Take,  for  example,  the  following  remark  on  p.  889:  "[certain  views]  are  tenable, 
however,  because  they  are  based,  not  on  mere  tradition,  but  on  criticism."  Therefore  if  they 
rested  only  on  tradition  they  would  be  untenable. 

'  Even  such  a  small  and  modest  work  (which,  by  the  way,  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received  from  theologians)  as  Mr.  Mozley's  David  in  the  Ptalms  is  quoted  thrice. 
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accepted  as  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Professor — I  apologize,  if  I 
misunderstand  him — seems  to  use  his  powers  for  the  mere  purpose  of  calling 
into  question  every  old  and  cherished  opinion. 

From  criticism  he  proceeds  to  construction.  But  how?  By  the  use  of 
what  he  terms  the  historic  imaginationy  Surely,  to  say  the  least,  this  is 
a  dangerous  weapon.  First,  by  criticism  of  words  and  allusions,  he  shows 
that  no  psalm  can  have  been  written  by  the  author  and  at  the  period  which 
are  commonly  supposed.  Next,  he  depicts  the  characteristics  of  different 
periods,  and  imagines  the  circumstances  under  which  the  psalm  may  have 
been  written.  Imagination  and  criticism  combine  to  produce  certainty ;  and 
the  reader  is  assured  that  the  period  suggested  is  the  only  time  when  the 
psalm  could  have  been  composed.  If  generations  of  commentators  have 
agreed  on  some  other  explanation  of  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  this  psalm, 
their  verdict  is  swept  aside.' 

It  has  been  said'  that  on  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  Jews  possess  no  tradition  worthy  of  real  credence  or  regard, 
but  only  vague  and  uncertain  reminiscences.  However  this  may  be,  at  least 
three  psalms  are  ascribed  to  David  in  the  New  Testament:  Psalm  ii.,  in  Acts 
iv.  25 ;  Psalm  xvi.,  in  Acts  ii.  25;  and  Psalm  ex.,  in  St.  Matthew  xxii.  48. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  significance  of  these  quotations ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  evidence  of  an  ancient  belief  that  the  Warrior  King 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Psalter  and  its  composition.  Now,  if 
David  never  wrote  a  psalm,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  psalms  should 
have  been  ascribed  to  him.  The  name  of  Samuel,  still  more  that  of  Moses, 
would  have  naturally  been  chosen  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  Psalter  (to 
borrow  the  Professor's  curious  expression),  rather  than  the  name  of  the  man 
of  war.  Modem  critics  fully  recognize  this  difficulty  for  themselves,  and 
insist  on  the  incongruity  of  ascribing  spiritual  songs  to  the  bold  warrior  and 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights.  They  forget  their  English  history,  or  they  might 
see  many  a  picture  of  a  grim  old  Puritan  slaying  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  by 
day,  and  thanking  God  at  night  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  with  long- 
winded  prayer  and  cento  of  Scripture  texts.^  But  the  critics  who  cannot 
overcome  the  apparent  contradiction  between  David  or  Samuel  and  the 
author  of  psalms  forget  that  others  might  have  noticed  the  same  incon- 

»  Cf.  Pref.  xxxiv. 

*  Take,  as  an  example,  the  treatment  of  Psalm  IxxiL  pp.  141-7  and  476-7. 

'  By  Professor  Driver  in  his  recent  valuable  work,  Introditetion  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Tettament. 

^  It  is  safe  to  predict  that,  after  a  few  more  generations  of  luxury  and  refinement~I  may 
add,  of  effeminacy  and  sentimentalism — the  men  of  a  future  age,  when  socialism  and  physical 
science  have  procured  universal  peace,  vnll  doubt  the  real  existence  of  such  a  personality  as 
that  of  Hedley  Vicars,  who,  while  filled  "  with  the  gallant  ardour  of  the  soldier,  leading  to  an 
almost  boyish  anticipation  of  '  a  brush  with  the  Russians, ' "  could  write  about  meetings  for 

Scripture-reading  in  his  tent,  and  say,  *'  I  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  dearest ,  for  I  fear  he 

has  not  been  reconciled  to  God"  (MemoriaU  of  H,  V,,  pp.  212,  219,  222).  We  know  that 
these  Memorials  are  history,  and  not  romance.  So,  also,  the  varied  aspects  of  David's 
experience  are  marks  of  a  real  personality ;  they  are  not  the  creations  of  an  idealizing  fancy. 
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gruity ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  this,  psalms  were  ascribed  to  David,  rather  than 
to  the  saintly  Samuel  or  the  reputed  author  of  Deuteronomy,  there  is  hero 
afforded  a  strong  argument  that  some  basis  of  historical  fact  must  underlie 
the  ascription.  It  was  not  such  an  ascription  as  would  have  been  likely  ta 
occur  to  the  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  if  David  was  really  the 
author  of  some  psalms,  and  if  a  small  collection  was  properly  ascribed  to 
him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  others  would  be  ascribed  to  the  great  king 
which  he  had  not  composed.  It  is  the  business  of  criticism  to  determine 
which  these  are.  And  not  the  most  conservative  critic  would  wish  to 
maintain  the  authenticity  of  every  title  in  the  Psalter.  It  would  be  hard  to 
prove  that  any  of  them  are  a  ;pr.  m.  ;  although  they  must  be  very  old,  for 
the  LXX.  did  not  understand  them.^ 

But  I  am  willing  to  allow  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  the  Psalms 
were  of  later  than  Davidic  times.  If  for  the  names  of  men  who  flourished 
before  the  Exile  we  substitute  Ezekiel,  Nehemiah,  or  any  other  saint  of  the 
Church  of  the  Circumcision,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  difference 
tJieologically,  although  such  a  view  affects  the  history  of  the  Psalter.  Again, 
I  will  allow  (still  for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  even  the  Psalms  quoted  in 
the  New  Testament  were  not  really  Davidic.  I  cannot  indeed  grant  that  there 
could  have  been  any  error  in  the  sacred  speaker  or  in  his  inspired  apostles  ; 
but  still,  for  argument's  sake,  I  will  recognize  that  there  may  be  a  modus 
dicendi  here,  something  like  what  occurs  when,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Zechariah 
is  quoted  as  Jeremiah,  because  (apparently)  Jeremiah  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  collection,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets  was  known  familiarly  as  The 
Jeremiah — some  such  modics  I  am  wilUng  to  grant,  but  the  most  significant 
features  of  Professor  Cheyne's  position  will  remain.  It  is  not  a  mere 
alteration  in  dates,  but  it  is  a  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  regarding 
the  sacred  records.  Trite,  indeed,  is  the  objection  to  the  Bible  stories  on  the 
ground  of  their  miraculous  character,  and  hitherto  Christian  apologists  have 
been  wont  to  join  issue  and  meet  the  objection.  Not  qo  our  author,  for  he 
is  a  rationalist  ^  himself.  Bead  his  Hallowing  of  Criticism,  Does  he  admit 
any  supernatural  workings?  He  seems  to  me  to  avoid,  or  else  to 
rationalize,  every  account  of  a  miracle.    He  says  that  no  one  can  believe 

^  The  LXX.  presents  a  grave  difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  late  date  to  which  the  lecturer 
would  assign  the  completed  Psalter.  It  is  no  answer  to  be  told,  "  I  do  not  myself  feel  the 
objections  to  be  important "  (p.  458,  par.  2).  Probably  not !  And  the  further  reply  which  is 
made  is  not  of  a  kind  to  silence  an  objector. 

'  I  use  this  term  in  no  invidious  sense,  and  I  allow  that  it  is  open  to  objection,  but  so  are 
most,  perhaps  all,  the  epithets  by  which  opponents  label  one  another  in  theological  and 
philosophical  controversy.  A  Christian  may  be  called  a  rationalist  when  he  has  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  blind  assent  to  an  hereditary  creed,  and  is  ready  to  give  a  *'  reason  of  the  hope  " 
which  is  in  him.  But  a  Christian  is  also  a  supematuralist,  for  he  believes  in  Divine  operations 
which  supersede  the  ordinary  workings  of  nature.  He  accepts  the  accounts  of  these  on  reason- 
able evidence,  although  the  comprehension  of  such  wonders  may  transcend  the  powers  of  his 
reason.  Professor  Cheyne  appears  to  relegate  to  the  realm  of  myth  and  legend  whatever  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  naturalistic  explanation.  He  accepts  what  his  reason  admits,  and  rejects  the 
rest,  as  do  all  '*  rationalists." 
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that  Elijah  was  really  fed  by  birds ;  it  is  a  poetical  way  of  declaring  that 
God  would  never  let  His  servant  starve.  In  describing  the  story  of  the 
Ascension  of  Elijah,  he  plays,  indeed,  with  worda,  but  they  import  no  more 
than  that  Elijah  was  killed  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  then  he  adds  the  follow- 
ing comment — that  the  story  of  the  Ascension  of  Elijah  is  a  prose  poem  to 
show  that  the  Jewish  Church  of  the  writer's  time  was  ready  to  believe  that 
some  extraordinary  persons  might,  and  would,  escape  death.  So  the 
miraculous  element  is  got  rid  of. 

Whether  the  Professor  would  in  like  manner  explain  away  every  account 
of  the  miraculous  intervention  of  Divine  Providence,  I  should  not  wish  to 
decide.  Would  that  he  had  spoken  more  clearly  on  so  important  a  point ! 
As  an  Anglican  priest  he  must  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  an 
historical  fact  to  be  received  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  although  the  way  in 
which  it  was  brought  about  may  transcend  the  comprehension  of  human 
reason.  And  if,  then,  he  accepts  the  greatest  miracle,  why  reject  the  lesser 
and  attendant  wonders  ?  This  will  not  satisfy  one  caviller  or  convince  one 
unbeliever. 

But  all  this  is  intended  as  a  defence  of  the  faith !  Is  such  a  diluted 
faith  worth  having?  A  revelation  which  is  only  the  dream  of  poets, 
and  the  developed  germs  of  the  thought  of  ancient  days,  is  not  worth 
troubling  about.  I  admire  the  exalted  tone  in  which  the  Professor  can  even 
yet  speak  of  working  ''  for  the  best  of  masters  and  the  greatest  of  causes  " 
(p.  425),  but  I  fear  the  majority  who  are  of  a  coarser  grain  will  say,  ''  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  ^ 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  plain  language  in  expressing  the  effect  produced 
by  the  perusal  of  Professor  Cheyne's  lectures,  although  he  intended  them,  he 
says,  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  may  be  our  ignorance,  but 
we  do  not  yet  understand  how  a  complete  and  all-round  surrender  of  our 
position  can  prepare  the  way  for  victory.  Not  thus  has  the  faith  been 
preserved  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  The  question  is  not  of  some 
trifling  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  name  or  a  date,  but  is  one  of  first  prin- 
ciples. If  the  Professor  is  right,  then  the  men  of  the  old  covenant,  the 
inspired  Apostles  of  the  new,  a  multitude  of  theologians  in  every  age,  are 
wrong.  We  have  misunderstood  our  Bible,  and  elevated  it  to  a  false 
position.  Henceforth  we  must  recognize  that  other  sacred  books,  besides 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  are  inspired ;  that  the  Jewish  teachers  invented  a 
programme  of  doctrine,  which  was  corrected  by  Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  how- 
ever himself  was  not  always  right ;  that  much  of  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament  is  mythical,  and  that  Bible  writers  were  subject  to  harmless 
illusions ;  henceforth  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
either  in  the  Psalter  or  in  Daniel.  When  thus  all  the  great  positions  of 
Revelation    are    abandoned   one   after  another,  what  will  remain  worth 

^  For  I  yontore  to  agree  with  a  certain  philosopher  bom  at  TarsuB,  that  if  faith  in  the 
facts  of  revelation  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  32)  is  lost,  there  is  no  adequate  motive  for  self-denial,  and 
no  sufficient  and  universal  safeguard  against  licentious  living. 
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defending  ?^  Many  will  turn  to  the  more  practical  doctrines  of  social  and 
physical  science.  Others  will  find  themselves  faced  by  the  question  which 
agitated  the  churchmen  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  controversy  will  have 
changed,  but  the  same  practical  question  will  once  more  arise,  Can  we  safely 
abide  in  a  Church  which  has  so  far  departed  from  the  ancient  standards  of 
Catholic  doctrine  ?  To  foretell  this  issue  is  not  to  utter  the  cry  of  despair,  as 
some  would  contemptuously  describe  it.  At  least  this  review  shall  give  no 
encouragement  to  faintheartedness.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  truth  is  on 
our  side.  We  regret  that  Professor  Cheyne  should  trouble  the  faith  of  many ; 
but  we  know  that  the  Bible  has  survived  a  great  deal  already,  and  future 
generations  of  the  faithful  will  yet  find  in  it  something  more  divine  than 
traditions  and  myths,  illusions  and  developed  germs.  But  there  is  a  large 
class  who  need  some  sure  basis  of  belief,  and  who  cannot  or  will  not  wait. 
To  them  Bome  will  appeal,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  when  she  offers  them 
dogmatic  certainties  in  the  place  of  historical  imaginations.  For  one  whom 
the  Professor  rescues  from  the  ''  spiritual  revolt "  by  his  religion  made  easy, 
he  will  land  ten  in  the  arms  of  the  Papacy.^ 

The  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889  has  more  than  once 
declared  that  the  time  for  reserve  has  passed  away,  and  that  free  utterance 
must  be  given  to  opinions  about  the  Old  Testament.  We  admire  his  out- 
spoken courage  in  declaring  his  convictions,  the  more  so  as  we  do  not  doubt 
that  it  has  cost  him  much  to  be  obliged  to  run  counter  to  the  cherished 
tenets  of  many  whom  he  respects.  But  we  cannot  concede  a  monopoly  of 
plain  speaking  to  the  side  which  he  represents.  The  Professor's  width  of 
reading  demands  our  admiration ;  his  industry  in  work  and  research  afford 
an  example  to  all  Biblical  scholars.  It  is  natural  that  as  the  father  of  novel 
opinions  he  should  be  fondly  blind  to  the  defects  of  his  o&pring.  We  who 
take  an  independent  view  can  note  the  real  issue  of  the  course  he  has 
adopted.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889  must  be  described  as  anti- 
Christian  in  their  tendency,  albeit  this  is  indeed  far  from  the  intention  of 
their  author.  He  honestly  believes  that  his  method  of  exegesis  will  best 
promote  the  cause  of  real  religion.  It  is  right  that  he  should  declare  his 
convictions ;  the  Anglican  communion  has  long  been  wont  to  shelter  many 
and  various  opinions  within  her  comprehensive  borders.  But  we  do  most 
strongly  object  to  the  way  in  which  tentative  results  have  been  converted 

^  If  we  did  not  believe  the  sinoeiity  of  the  lecturer,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  the  appeal  on  p.  xxvi.  f.  to  the  Evangelicals.  Does  he  not  know  that  confidence  in 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures  is  essential  to  their  position  f  The  idea  that  such  men  should  take 
part  in  rationalizing  the  Bible  provokes  a  smile  by  its  very  simplicity. 

'  I  am  far  from  saying  that  such  souls  will  find  what  they  seek  in  Rome.  If  Mr.  Mivart's 
anecdote  is  true  to  fact,  and  is  not  a  caricature  (Nineteenth  Century,  July,  1887),  how  that  a 
certain  layman,  who  regarded  the  Flood  as  a  local  inundation  in  which  a  priest  and  ius  poultry 
were  saved  from  drowning,  was  reckoned  a  very  devout  [Roman]  Catholic,  then  certainly  there 
is  in  that  body  enough  scepticism  about  the  Old  Testament  to  satisfy  even  Professor  Cheyne. 
However,  it  is  fair  to  add  that  a  very  different  vi^ew  of  Roman  teaching  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  was  given  by  the  late  Cardinal  Kewman  in  Nineteenth  Century,  1884. 
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into  a  Bystem  to  the  disturbance  of  the  faith  of  many.  We  think  we  have 
reason  to  complain  when,  under  pretence  of  fortifying  the  citadel  of  religion, 
this  congeries  of  conjectures  and  hypotheses  is  built  up  under  the  shelter  of 
John  Bampton's  flag.  My  old  teacher  will  pardon  me  if  I  show  that  I  have 
learned  the  lesson  he  gave,  and  am  ''  not  afraid  to  express  my  opinions  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible." 


BEPLY    TO    MB.    GWILLIAM. 

By  Eev.  Pbof.  T.  K.  Chbynb,  D.D. 

To  Mr.  Gwilliam  (whose  work  on  the  Syriac  New  Testament  one  esteems  so 
highly)  I  need  only  reply  that  you  cannot  separate  an  individual  in  this  way 
from  the  movement  to  which  historically  he  belongs.  Not  only  the  scholar 
whom  he  incriminates,  but  all  those  who  at  all  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  have  their  roots  deep  down  in  the  Beformation. 
Those  of  them  who  belong  to  the  Anglican  Church  have  as  their  charter  the 
sixth  and  the  eleventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  they  are  not,  however, 
primarily  Anglicans,  but  Protestant  Christian  scholars,  and  servants  of  the 
Churches,  and  for  Christ's  sake  of  many  who  at  present  stand  outside  the 
Churches.  They  have  a  better  right  to  regard  themselves  as  continuators  of 
the  Beformation  than  those  who  defame  them.  Evangelical  theology  sorely 
needs  both  purifying  and  deepening,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  having 
recourse  to  the  fountains  of  living  water  contained  in  and  conveyed  by  the 
Scriptures.  The  highest  object  of  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures  is  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  great  end.  It  is  a  sad 
misapprehension,  which  reflects  no  credit  on  those  theologians  who  fall  into 
it,  when  critics  of  the  school  to  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  belong  are 
accused  of  watering  down  inspiration,  or  explaining  away  miracles.  Their 
complaint  is  precisely  this — that  the  theologians  who  oppose  them  have  a  too 
shallow  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  do  great  injustice  to  the  Biblical 
narratives.  With  much  reluctance  (for  the  advice  should  be  superfluous)  I 
venture  to  refer  Mr.  Gwilliam  (whose  paper  is  thoroughly  misleading)  to 
Domer's  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  vol.  ii.,  and  Allen's  Continuity  of 
Christian  Thought,  as  books  which  may  help  to  correct  some  of  his  mis- 
apprehensions. He  is  at  present  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  study  of 
modem  theology,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  treat  his  diatribe  too  seriously.  I 
for  my  part  have  no  desire  to  do  so,  but  it  is  well  that  he  should  know  that 
neither  I  nor  my  fellow-workers  sue,  cap  in  hand,  for  toleration.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  Churches  steered  on  to  the  rocks,  and  this  is  the  fate  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  by  the  policy  recommended,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  Mr.  Gwilliam.  May  he  be  guided  to  a  deeper  view  of  faith  and  of  in- 
spiration, and  more  fully  learn  the  lessons  of  Christian  humility  and  charity  I 
I  venture  to  add,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  such  needless  criticisms  (1),  that 
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if  the  reader  of  the  BampUm  Lectures  is  interested  in  the  opinion  which  I 
maintain  on  the  subject  of  Deuteronomy,  he  will  find  it  in  the  work  on  the 
times  of  Jeremiah,  repeatedly  referred  to  in  B.  L. ;  and  (2),  that  what  I  mean 
by  evangelical  theology  and  inspiration  is  indicated,  however  imperfectly,  in 
my  numerous  sermon-studies  in  the  Expositor  (also  referred  to  in  B.  L.),  and 
somewhat  more  completely  in  my  forthcoming  work,  Aids  to  the  Devout  Study 
of  Criticism  (T.  Fisher  Unwin).  Cf.  also  The  Ninetieth  Psalm,  which  will 
appear  in  The  Thinebb  for  May  and  June,  1892.  I  ask  Mr.  Gwilliam's 
pardon  for  seeming  to  attach  importance  to  such  popular  works,  which  may, 
nevertheless,  relieve  some  of  his  doubts.  I  would  also  call  his  attention 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith's  volumes  on  Isaiah  in  the  Expositor's  Bible,  which  in 
general  exemplify  what  I  mean  by  a  sound  evangelical  theology. 


FRIENDLY  BE  PLIES    TO    CRITICS. 
By  Ebv.  Pkof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D. 

Ohbistian  England  is,  as  yet,  so  unaccustomed  to  the  frank  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  historical  theology  that,  not  only  those  who  write,  but  those 
who  review  books  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  very  careful  how  they  express 
themselves.    This  is  the  apology  of  the  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1889  for  presuming  to  take  exception  to  some  not  unimportant  points  in  the 
two  reviews  to  which  the  editor  of  The  Thikkeb  has,  with  great  fairness, 
recently  given  insertion.  He  must  confess  that,  in  spite  of  Professor  Davison's 
remark  at  the  outset,  he  is  surprised  that  any  leading  theological  teachers 
should  have  met  him  with  '*  some  suspicion  and  questioning  "  when  he  told 
them  of  the  necessity  under  which  he  had  lain  of  sometimes  withholding 
solutions  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had 
once  or  twice  succumbed  of  sympathizing  with  readers  whom  he  desired  to 
help  more  than  was  good  for  his  critical  judgment.    He  holds,  for  his  own 
part,  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  consider  very 
carefully,  both  from  their  own  personal  point  of  view  and  from  that  of  their 
pupils,  what  they  say  and  how  they  say  it.    If  any  one  maintains  that  a 
teacher  is  bound  to  say  all  that  he  knows,  whether  his  pupil  can  understand 
it  or  not,  such  a  view  appears  to  this  writer  to  violate  the  first  conditions  of 
educational  usefulness.    What  was  done  by  the  author  of  a  certain  review, 
which  appears  to  the  writer  whom  he  lacerated  equally  ungenerous  and 
unintelligent,  was  to  put  upon  frank  and  simple  words,  which  ought  to 
have  been  read  in  the  light  of  the  whole  book,  and  of  a  career  which  no  one 
had  previously  called  self-seeking,  which  may  indeed  be  an  interpretation 
natural  to  partisan  theologians,  but  scarcely  intelligible  in  a  higher  stratum 
of  the  theological  atmosphere.    It  seems  to  the  writer  to  concern  the  honour 
of  English  teachers  of  historical  theology  that  one  who  suffers  in  their  cause 
should  be  defended  by  them  in  no  half-hearted  way. 
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Another  friendly  objection  which  this  writer  has  to  make  relates  to 
Professor  Davison's  treatment  of  his  religious  position.  Professor  Davison 
is,  as  all  men  may  know,  a  Methodist — that  is  to  say,  his  religion  is,  above 
all  things,  a  religion,  not  of  dogma,  but  of  conscious  personal  experience. 
Such,  too,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  religion  of  this  writer ;  and  it  is  one 
of  his  ideas  that  those  who  write  on  the  Scriptures  ought  not  rigorously  to 
exclude  all  references  to  religious  experience.  It  would  seem  that  Professor 
Davison  has  done  but  scanty  justice  to  the  spiritual  affinities  between  his 
own  and  this  writer's  religion  which  appear  on  not  a  few  pages  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures.  It  was  the  aim  of  this  writer  to  think  and  write  in  a 
far  loftier  sphere  than  that  of  traditional  and  non-traditional  views  on  the 
subject  of  Eevelation.  He  sought  to  **  hallow  criticism  "  by  pursuing  it 
in  a  holy  spirit,  and  so  '<  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  critical 
theories  "  (rather,  principles) ;  not  "  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  traditional 
theories  concerning  Eevelation"  (Prof.  Davison,  p.  114),  but  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  ''  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"  and  who  can 
flay,  with  a  very  imperfect  but  a  very  deep  theologian,  well  known  to  Professor 
Davison — 

"  Now  I  have  fonnd  the  ground  wherein 
Sure  my  soul's  anchor  may  remain." 

Professor  Davison  need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  All  theologians  of  a  Johannean 
type  know  and  love  Wesley's  hymn-book.  It  gives  expression  to  what  all  true 
Christians  feel ;  but  not  always  as  fully  and  as  clearly  as  the  Wesleys.  And  if 
this  writer  may  be  allowed,  he  would  remonstrate  with  Professor  Davison  on 
his  inadvertent  support  of  a  too  intellectualistic  conception  of  religion.  *'  In 
season  and  out  of  season  "  it  seems  necessary  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
spiritual  faith ;  the  preacher  should  preach  it ;  and  the  critic,  in  so  far  as  he 
reasonably  may,  should  not  omit  to  show  that  he  values  it  himself  above  all 
things,  and  that  his  conclusions  are  friendly  and  not  adverse  to  its  existence. 
Let  Professor  Davison  examine  this  writer's  various  works,  critical  and 
homiletical,  on  the  Psalms,  and  see  if  they  do  not,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  satisfy  this  requirement. 

But  is  apologetic  theology,  other  than  that  which  presents  the  argument 
from  experience,  to  be  ignored  ?  Certainly  not.  This  writer  has  done  some- 
thing, well  or  ill,  for  apologetic  theology  in  this  very  volume  which  he  fears 
that  Professor  Davison  has  overlooked.  The  more  permanent  elements  in 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  again  and  again  brought  into 
clearer  view,  and  one  incidental  (though  altogether  separable)  result  of 
criticism  has  a  certain  novelty  which  justified  this  writer  in  commending  it 
with  unfeigned  modesty  to  notice.  The  ''  result "  in  question  is  (like  all 
results)  only  provisional  and  subject  to  modification,  but  it  deserved  a  more 
comprehending  treatment  than  even  Professor  Kennedy  has  given  to  it.  What 
has  struck  Professor  Davison  is,  this  writer  ventures  to  say,  a  partly  mistaken 
observation,  and  in  these  matters  half-truths  are  almost  as  dangerous  as  com- 
plete errors.    Let  it  then  be  frankly  stated  here  that  Professor  Davison  gives  a 
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half-truth  (p.  114)  respecting  his  author's  view  of  the  religious  development  in 
Israel.  That  view  is  different  from  pure  evolutionism  in  that  it  leaves  room 
for  those  great  and  mysteriously  gifted  persons  whom  we  call  prophets.  The 
phenemona  of  prophetic  revelation  are,  as  this  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  no 
illusions.  Nor  is  there  a  complete  break  either  between  David  and  Isaiah,  or 
between  the  pre-Exilic  and  the  post-Exilic  age.  Those  who  attack  this  writer 
on  this  development  question  are  under  a  misapprehension.  He  is  not,  as 
they  seem  to  imply,  a  disciple  of  Euenen  in  criticism,  much  less  in  theology. 
He  is  ashamed  to  have  to  defend  himself  as  a  theologian  against  so  disparaging 
an  imputation.    To  Professor  Davison's  remark — 

"  The  real  reason  for  assigning  so  late  a  date  to  the  Psalter  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  it  is 
almost  necessary  for  the  consistent  maintenance  of  the  ideas  of  religions  developmetft  in  Israel, 
as  held  by  Wellhaosen  and  his  school," 

he  offers  an  indignant  though  perfectly  friendly  contradiction.  And  when 
the  reviewer  says  that ''  he  does  not  in  so  many  words  assume,  say,  the  post- 
Exilic  date  of  the  Priestly  Code,"  the  author  remarks  that  he  has  "  in  so 
many  words  "  deliberately  refused  to  argue  as  a  critic  upon  this  assumption 
(Introduction,  p.  xxx).    Later  on.  Professor  Davison  states  that  the  author 

'<  Frankly  accepts  the  naturalistic  .or  '  psychologic '  hypothesis,  and  then  illustrates  with 
great  skill  (for  the  task  is  a  difficult  one)  how  the  facts  can  be  reconciled  with  the  later  date 
if  the  earlier  be  shown  to  be  historically  or  '  psychologically '  impossible." 

This  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  Professor  Davison's  obviously  candid 
mind.  If  the  word  "  naturalistic "  is  being  redeemed  from  disparaging 
connotation,  it  may  indeed  pass.  But  until  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
writer's  theological  position  agrees  with  that  of  less  fervently  religious  critics, 
the  word,  as  hitherto  used,  would  seem  to  be  unfair.  As  has  been  said  above, 
the  author  who  is  reviewed  does  not  accept  any  purely  naturalistic  hypothesis. 
He  has,  indeed,  said  that,  like  all  historical  critics  and  exegetes,  he  employs 
the  psychological  key  wherever  he  can,  but  this  is  not  equivalent  to  denying 
the  mysteries  of  personality  and  revelation,  and  pretending  to  explain  every- 
thing. 

Professor  Davison,  in  conclusion,  draws  a  contrast  between  this  writer 
and  his  colleague.  Professor  Driver.  It  is,  unconsciously  to  himself,  a 
somewhat  unfair  one,  and  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  omitted.  Dr.  Driver 
is  this  writer's  junior,  and  has  not  devoted  himself  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness to  critical  as  to  linguistic  studies.  Professor  Davison  had  better 
not  be  too  sure  that  he  knows  Dr.  Driver's  full  and  mature  personal 
conclusions  on  so  complicated  a  question  as  the  origin  of  the  Psalter.  And 
the  more  so,  as  Dr.  Driver  was  precluded  by  the  plan  of  his  work  from 
adopting  the  method  proper  to  investigation.  Without  researches  such  as 
those  in  the  volume  now  reviewed,  where  would  Dr.  Driver's  book  have  been? 
Under  its  limitations,  it  is,  as  has  been  said  by  this  writer  elsewhere,  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  but  written  as  it  is  for  novices,  it  could  not  help  displaying 
a  greater  reserve  than  was  proper  to  a  fresh  investigation.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  intended  to  deny  that  some  difference  in  mental  attitude  is  suggested 
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by  the  two  books ;  but  to  assert  that  the  one  attitude  deserves  praise  and  the 
other  blame,  is  to  deny  that  variety  of  intellectual  gifts  whieh  is  one  great 
beauty  of  our  divinely-constituted  human  nature.  The  special  value  of 
Dr.  Driver's  Introduction  consists  in  its  treatment  of  the  linguistic  and 
phraseological  arguments.  He  is,  however,  so  gracious,  so  generous  as  to  refer 
expressly  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  treatment  of  the  language  of  the 
Psalter,  and  his  own  critical  position  is  not  by  any  means  so  unlike  that  of 
the  Bampton  Lecturer  as  Professor  Davison  supposes  (see  Expositor,  April, 
1892). 

I  also  venture  (using  the  first  person,  now  that  personal  matters  are  not 
in  question)  to  point  out  a  few  oversights  in  Professor  Kennedy's  review  in 
the  same  number  of  Thb  Thinkeb.  He  humbles  me  by  his  praise ;  I  could 
only  wish  that  he  recognized  what  appears  to  me  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  position  which  I  occupy.  Holding  the  religious  views  which  I  do,  can 
I  possibly  be  merely  a  member  of  any  modem  critical  school  ?  On  p.  123 
he  exaggerates  the  difference  between  us ;  I  have  never  denied  the  difference 
of  insight  between  gifted  individuals  and  the  mass  of  the  pre-Exilic  nation. 
On  p.  124  he  exaggerates  another  point,  viz.,  the  amount  ot  the  Psalter 
which  I  think  later  than  Alexander  (only  82  with  some  certitude,  but 
possibly  42).  He  also  omits  to  mention  how  modestly  my  view  of  Psalm 
xlv.  is  set  forth,  and  how  "  largely  symbolic  "  a  value  is  attached  to  it.  Nor 
can  I  admit  that  I  have  said  "  that  this  title  {Elyon)  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  post-Exilic  date  of  the  nineteen  psalms  in  which  it  occurs  "  (see 
p.  464).  The  words  used  by  me  are,  "  Psalm  vii.  is  one  of  the  Ely5n  psalms, 
and  is,  therefore,  jpr^wma&Zy  late  "  (if  there  be  no  reason  to  the  contrary)  j 
and  in  my  note  on  Psalm  vii.  18  it  is  expressly  said,  "  The  name  Ely5n 
is  not  to  be  taken  (as  by  Qeiger)  as  a  sure  sign  wherever  it  occurs  of  post-p 
Exilic  date.  We  cannot,  e.^.,  say  that  our  Psalter  must  be  post-Exile 
because  the  name  Elyon  occurs  in  it.  And  yet  a  subsidiary  argument  can 
be  based  upon  the  title,  because  post-Exile  writers  were  specially  fond  of 
using  it,"  &c.  (comp.  B.  L.  p.  88).  Professor  Kennedy  remembers,  I  am 
sure,  that,  in  my  opinion, "  in  the  case  of  the  Psalms  the  linguistic  argument 
cannot  often  be  more  than  a  subsidiary  one  "  (p.  461).  I  quite  admit  that  if 
on  other  grounds  Psalm  vii.  (for  example)  probably  is  pre-Exilic,  the  mere 
occurrence  of  Ely5n  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving  it  a  different  date.  We 
should  in  that  case  group  it  with  Num.  xxiv.  15-24  (see  ver.  16)  and  Deut. 
xxxiL  (see  ver.  8),  which  are  admitted  to  be  pre-Exilic  works.  I  will  only  add 
that  Appendix  I.  is  only  so  short  because  my  desire  was  to  be  positive  rathe 
than  negative.  The  traditional  arguments  from  external  evidence  appear  to 
me  weak  in  the  extreme ;  I  question  whether  mucL  real  advance  on  either 
side  can  possibly  be  made.  If  any  new  method  can  be  suggested,  I  shall  be 
among  the  first  to  welcome  sound  results.  But  let  us  beware  of  illusions.  I 
have  myself  asked  for  a  really  critical  re-examination  of  the  supposed 
allusions  to  the  Psalms  in  Ecdesiasticus  and  Baruch.  I  wish  that  I  had 
time  to  enter  more  at  length  into  my  learned  reviewer's  diropiai. 
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One  word  more  to  Professor  Davison,  and  I  have  done.  I  have  never 
held  that  "  the  mention  of  '  the  godly  '  in  a  psalm  necessarily  points  to  the 
time  when  that  sect  flourished  "  (p.  113)  ;  bat  I  think  that  when  on  other 
gronnds  a  late  Persian  or  early  Greek  date  is  probable,  we  are  justified  in 
seeing  in  the  chasidim  the  predecessors  of  the  Maccabsean  'Ao-eSaux.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  vital  difference  between  Professor  Davison  and  myself.  On 
the  names  Elyon  and  Shaddai  I  would  also  urge  this  friendly  critic  to  be 
cautious  not  to  misrepresent  my  views,  which  are  neither  arbitrary  nor 
ill-considered.  Grateful  as  I  am  to  him  for  his  kind  expressions,  I  venture 
to  ask  for  a  little  less  eagerness  to  expose  fancied  assumptions.  The  problem 
before  us  is  a  complicated  one,  and  while  very  anxious  to  learn  from  my 
fellow-workers,  I  should  like  to  be  assured  that  they  have  not  given  less 
time  and  thought  to  it  than  I  have  myself. 


THE  ENGBAFTED  WOBD. 

No.  I. 
By  Eev.  J.  WiLLcooK,  B.D. 

d^^affde  rbv  (/i<fnrrop  \6yw.     "  Receive  the  engrafted  word." — James  i.  21. 
•'Receive  the  implanted  (or  margin,  *  inborn*)  word"  (R.V.). 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  the  precise  meaning  of  €fi<^vrov,  for  which 
the  somewhat  kindred  terms  ''  engrafted "  and  "  implanted "  have  been 
suggested,  and  the  more  remote  "  inborn."  The  last  may  be  quickly 
disposed  oi  If  the  "word"  is  ''inborn/'  we  can  scarcely  be  asked  to 
''receive"  it:  €/i<f>vro^  is  a  verbal  adjective  connected  with  iii^^via^  to 
implant;  so  that  the  passage  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
growth  of,  say,  com  or  seedlings  planted  in  the  earth,  if,  indeed,  there 
be  not  a  special  reference  to  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  The  technical 
words  for  grafting  (€/i<^vT€£a,  e/x<^vr€va))  are,  however,  so  closely  akin  to 
it  that  it  is  quite  allowable  to  understand  it  to  refer  to  that  process. 
The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  "  insitum  verbum "  is  still  more  ambig- 
uous, "  insero  "  meaning  either  to  sow  or  plant  in  (as  com)  or  to 
graft.  In  Bom.  xi.  17  the  figure  of  grafting  is  employed  to  illustrate  the 
introduction  of  Gentiles  into  the  Jewish  Church  —  the  branches  of  wild 
olive  inserted  into  the  stock  of  the  garden  olive.  St.  Paul,  however,  does 
not  use  €/i<l>vT€Via,  but  iyK€vrpt(o} — to  prick  in,  to  make  a  notch  in  the  stock 
for  the  insertion  of  the  slip.  Still,  there  is  a  kinship  of  purpose  in  both 
writers :  the  one  describes  the  outward  change  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile 
believer  in  his  relations  to  the  Church  of  which  he  becomes  a  living  member; 
the  other,  the  inward  spiritual  change  vnx>ught  in  the  individual  by  his 
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reception  of  the  "word" ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  similar  metaphors 
should  be  used.  Whether  the  principal  reference  in  the  phrase,  rov  €fi<l>vTov 
Aoyov,  be  to  implanting  or  grafting  will  be  a  matter  decided  differently  by 
•different  minds ;  but  the  one  figure  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  other  that 
virtually  the  same  truth  will  be  taught  whichever  is  adopted.  The  main 
idea  of  the  passage  is  that  holiness  is  not  natural  to  the  human  heart,  but 
requires  first  to  be  implanted  there  by  a  Divine  hand;  and  whether  the 
metaphor  be  that  of  seed  sown  in  good  soil  or  that  of  a  cutting  successfully 
^grafted  on  a  tree  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence. 


No.  II. 
By  Ebv.  B.  0.  Capfin,  M.A. 

M^ffBt  rhv  ifjufwrw  \6yotf, — James  i.  21. 

The  word  Ifw^vros  occurs  nowhere  else  In  Holy  Scripture  (but  see  Wisdom 
xii.  10).  In  classical  Greek  it  means  sometimes  ''  innate " ;  sometimes 
''  implanted,"  as  in  Herodotus  ix.  94  (cf.  the  similar  use  of  the  verb  €V€<l>v(r€, 
Odyssey  xxii.  348).  Here  the  sense  "  innate  "  is  excluded  by  the  context. 
There  is  no  authority  for  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.,  "  engrafted,"  which 
belongs  to  the  cognate  verb,  ifi<f>vT€via,  The  rendering  of  the  E.V.,  "im- 
planted," is  borne  out  by  the  etymology  and  usage  of  the  word,  and  is  in 
all  respects  suitable.  The  injunction  of  St.  James  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  vi.  1,  "  We  intreat  also  that  ye  receive  not  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain."  Grod  gives  the  grace ;  God  implants  the  seed  which 
"[is  the  word  of  God."  We  have  to  receive  it,  to  hear  and  accept  it,  that 
we  may  bring  forth  fruit.  The  word  of  God  is  "living  and  active"  (Heb. 
iv.  12) ;  it  can  pervade  and  renew  the  whole  character ;  it  can  save  the 
soul  God  implants  it ;  it  is  His  gift.  His  grace ;  He  sent  forth  the  Sower 
of  His  own  free^  sovereign  bounty.  But  the  seed  needs  a  suitable  soil :  in 
some  cases  it  is  lost  and  dies ;  it  is  checked  in  its  growth,  and  brings  forth 
no  fruit  to  perfection.  Therefore  we  are  bidden  not  to  receive  it  in  vain, 
but  to  "  grow  in  grace."  The  seed  has  within  it  the  energy  of  life ;  it  will 
spring  up,  it  will  work  its  way  upward — ^unless  it  falls  upon  the  hard  trodden 
path,  or  the  rock  which  has  no  depth  of  earth  above  it,  or  is  graduaUy 
deprived  of  its  nutriment  by  the  thorns  which  spring  up  with  it.  God  gives 
it;  through  His  grace  it  is  e/x<^vTos,  implanted.  We  must  pray  that  that 
preventing  grace  may  continually  follow  us,  helping  us  to  receive  the  im- 
planted word  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  that  so  the  word  of  His  grace 
which  at  first  was  H/Mfivro^,  may  become  ctv/jk^vtos,  grown  together,  intimately 
united  with  our  inmost  nature,  that  we,  having  become  united  with  Christ 
by  the  likeness  of  His  death,  may  be  also  by  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection 
(Rom.  vi.  6,  B.V.). 
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THE  ANCIENT  NAME  OF  GOD. 
By  Rev.  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A. 

John  yUl  58  ;  Exod.  iiL  14 ;  Hosea  i.  9. 

The  difficulty  which  one  naturally  feels  with  regard  to  the  use  of  **  I  am '" 
(John  viii  58)  instead  of  ''  I  was "  seems  to  arise  from  our  Lord's  word» 
being  handed  down  to  us  in  Greek.  If  we  assume,  as  is  probable,  that  He 
used  some  Hebraic  dialect,  this  difficulty  appears  to  be  solved,  and  thp  true 
reason  why  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  to  be  rerealed,  on 
referring  to  Exod.  iii.  14. 

In  that  passage,  when  Moses  asked  for  the  name  of  Him  from  whom  he 
received  his  commission,  the  reply  was,  **  I  AM,  for  (flsher)  I  AM,"  ix.,  "Mij 
name  is  Ekyeh,  because  I  am  self-existent.  Observe,  moreover,  that  God  does 
not  command  Moses :  "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you,"  but  "  I- AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 
Thus  Ehyeh,  I-AM,  is  clearly  given  as  one  of  the  names  of  God.  When,, 
then,  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  ''  Before  Abraham  was  I  am,"  besides  asserting 
His  personal  pre-existence  before  the  historical  existence  of  Abraham,  He 
appeared  (to  the  Jews  indeed  blasphemously)  to  be  applying  to  Himself  one 
of  the  names  of  God,  and  so  plainly  asserting  His  own  Godhead.  For  His- 
words  would  bear  not  only  the  interpretation^  '*  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was,"* 
an  assertion  of  pre-existence,  but  also  the  interpretation,  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  (was)  Ehyeh,"  a  clear  assumption  of  true  divinity. 

The  compilers  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  seem  almost  to  have  implied 
this  interpretation  when  they  appointed  for  the  same  Sunday  (viz.,  the  fifth 
in  Lent)  Exod.  iii.  as  the  first  Lesson,  and  John  viii.  46-end  as  the  GospeL 
At  all  events,  the  collocation  is  suggestive. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  I  will 
adduce  a  possible  explanation  of  Hosea  i.  9.  In  the  last  clause  of  that  verse,, 
as  the  italics  inform  every  one,  the  word  Chd  is  not  expressed  in  the  original. 
But  is  it  understood  ?  Not  necessarily.  In  Hebrew,  where  the  person  ia 
clearly  indicated,  the  copula  is  not  much  used.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  Ye 
are  not  my  people,"  the  copula  is  not  expressed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  take 
the  original  ehyeh,  represented  in  the  A.Y.  by  **  will  be,"  as  the  copula. 
Take  it  as  I-AM,  one  of  the  names  of  God,  and  the  clauses  will  run  :  ''  Ye 
{are)  not  my  people,  nor  (am)  I  I-AM  (t.e.,  the  Gk>d)4to  you  " ;  or  in  other 
words,  "  Yon  are  lo-ammi  (as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  reject  you  as  the 
people),  and  I  am  h-ehyeh  (as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  for  you  reject  me 
as  the  God)." 

The  Hebrew  ehyeh  may  be  represented  in  Greek  by  various  tenses, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  present  was  adopted  in  John  viii.  58  (as  it 
would  seem  if  the  above  interpretation  be  correct),  because  the  writer  under- 
stood our  Lord  to  have  consciously  referred  to  Exod.  iii.  14,  where  the 
Septuagint  has  '£yio  ci/xi  6  &v. 
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THE  SIGN  PROMISED  TO  AEAZ. 
By  Rev.  F.  H.  Woods,  B.D. 

Isaiah  vii.  14-16. 

When  Justin  Martyr  was  arguing  in  defence  of  Christianity  in  his  real  or 
imaginary  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  he  quoted  this  passage  more  than 
once  as  an  obvious  proof  that  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  Virgin  was 
predicted  by  the  Prophet  43,  66,  71,  84.  Justin,  of  course,  based  his 
argument  on  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  in  which  the  significant  words 
Are  i^v  ri  irapdivos  kv  yourrpl  X/qiperai  koI  rc^erat  vtov,  koi  KaAecrces  ro  ovofia  avrov 
*EfA/jMvovrjX.  (icaAio-erai.  Just.  43.  KaAio-ovcrt.  Just.  66).  His  argument  turns 
mainly  upon  the  word  vapOivos,  and  he  makes  some  very  stringent  remarks 
about  those  who  ventured  to  set  aside  the  revered  translation  of  the  elders, 
and  explained  the  Hebrew  *^^(9  by  vcavts— a  young  woman,  who  might  or 
might  not  be  married.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  same  interpretation 
is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (i.  23) ;  though  his  actual  quotation  of  the  passage 
differs  somewhat  from  the  LXX.,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Hebrew. 

'ISov,  rf  rrapOkvoi  kv  yourrpl  €^€t  icat  rk^erai  vlov,  kol  KaAccrovcTi  ro  ovofJM  avrov 

'E/ifiavov^X.    (Heb.  ntnijl). 

Now  in  these  days  of  critical  inquiry  we  can  hardly  help  asking 
ourselves  the  question,  *'  Was  this  a  sound  argument  ?  "  It  is  often  urged, 
and  that  quite  fairly,  that  those  Jews  who  insisted  on  the  translation  of 
HDpr  by  v€avis,  as  was  actually  the  case  in  the  translations  of  Aquila  and 
Theodotion,  were  in  all  probability  actuated  by  a  controversial  motive  (see 
Irenaeus  quoted  in  Euseb.  v.  8).  That  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  transla- 
tion which  furnished  such  a  strong  weapon  in  the  hands  of  their  Christian 
opponents  is  natural  enough.  It  is  also  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  Jews  do 
not  seem  at  this  time  to  have  accused  the  Christians  of  tampering  with  the 
facts  of  Gospel  history  to  make  them  agree  with  the  prophecy.  What  they 
do  accuse  them  of  is  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  nDpr. 
But  while  giving  full  weight  to  these  arguments  it  is  only  fair  on  the  other 
side  to  ask  whether  the  Jews,  whatever  their  motives  may  have  been,  were 
not  after  all  justified  in  their  interpretation  of  the  word  on  philological  and 
exegetical  grounds. 

For,  1.  while  T\07V  is  most  commonly  used,  no  doubt,  of  a  virgin,  it  is 
certainly  sometimes  used  of  a  young  married  woman.  This,  for  example,  is 
the  most  natural  meaning  in  Prov.  xxx.  19 ;  Cant.  vi.  8.  (where  LXX. 
translate  by  veavis),^  And  is  it  conceivable  that,  had  Isaiah  intended  such 
a  stupendous  event  as  the  birth  from  a  virgin  to  be  the  sign  given,  he 
would  have  used  an  ambiguous  word  instead  of  n^n?  the  ordinary  word  for 
virgin? 

The  context  favours  the  Jewish  interpretation.    When  Justin,  indeed, 

^  On  the  extra-Biblical  use  of  the  word  and  its  cognates,  see  critical  note  on  the  passage 
in  Cheyne's  Isaiah, 
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explains  the  words  8<o(r€i  o^/iceov  he  takes  them  as  equivalent  to  irovfyr^c 
(rrjfjL€iov — shall  work  a  miracle,  and  omits  the  pronoun  vfiiv,  so  making  the 
phrase  absolute.^  But  the  pronoun  is  surely  meant  by  the  prophet  to 
have  a  special  significance.  It  refers  obviously  in  the  context  to  the 
"  house  of  David,"  as  it  existed  at  that  time,  and  most  especially  to 
Ahaz  himself.  As  that  monarch,  with  his  own  prospects  of  alliance 
with  Assjrria,  had,  with  an  air  of  affected  piety,  refused  to  ask  for  a 
sign  at  Isaiah*s  suggestion,  God  would  give  him  a  sign,  whether  he 
willed  it  or  no.  A  sign  of  wrath,  not  of  mercy,  is  certainly  what  we  are 
led  to  expect.  The  prediction  of  Christ's  birth,  as  actually  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  would  not  have  suited  the  prophet's  purpose,  as  (1)  it  could 
not  in  any  reasonable  sense  be  a  sign  to  Ahaz,  and  (2)  it  was  a  sign  of  love. 
But  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  context,  the  sign  fulfils  both  these 
conditions.  (1)  It  was  to  take  place  very  shortly.  **  Behold  the  young 
woman  hath  conceived,  and  shall  bear  a  son"  (this  is  the  most  natural 
construction  of  the  tenses).  So  soon  is  a  certain  predicted  event  to  take 
place  that  the  child  presently  to  be  bom  will  not  by  that  time  have  reached 
years  of  discretion.  That  event  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  desolation  of 
Syria  tod  Damascus.  ''  Before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good,  the  land  whose  two  kings  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken.'^ 
(2)  So  far  the  sign  seems  to  be  one  of  hope  and  encouragement.  But  this  is 
only  on  the  surface.  Isaiah  does  not  say  by  what  power  this  desolation  of 
the  countries  is  to  be  efifected.  But  Ahaz  knew  well  enough  who  were  the 
likely  agents — ^the  Assyrians  whose  aid  he  had  been  secretly  courting. 
Hence  what  seems  the  sudden  turn  of  the  prophecy  in  ver.  17,  "  Jahweh 
shall  bring  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  father's  house, 
days  that  have  not  come,  from  the  day  that  Ephraim  departed  from  Judah, 
even  the  king  of  Assyria."  And  the  rest  of  the  chapter  deals  with  the 
dreadful  havoc  which  the  Assyrians  would  cause  to  Judah.  The  main 
point,  then,  of  the  prophecy  is  this :  You  have  your  own  designs,  and  do  not 
desire  God's  help.  Your  plot  will  succeed  above  your  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  in  an  incredibly  short  time  your  highest  hopes  will  be  realized. 
But  this  very  success  will  be  the  ruin  of  your  country. 

It  may  be  objected  against  this  view  that  the  Ass^Tian  invasion  of 
the  North  was  not  so  prompt,  and  that  of  the  South  not  nearly  so 
terrible  as  is  here  anticipated.  But  such  objections  rest  on  what  ia 
really  an  a  priori  assumption,  that  a  prophet  had  necessarily  an  exact 
foreknowledge  of  future  events  in  all  their  details,  and  knew  infallibly 
the  time,  manner,  and  extent  of  their  fulfilment.  But  this  is  an 
assumption  which  a  careful  study  of  prophecy  does  not  justify.  If 
inspiration  did  not  prevent  the  Apostles  from  being  utterly  mistaken  about 
the  time  of  Christ's  Second  Advent,  which  they  evidently  expected  in  their 
own  lifetime,  why  should  not  the  prophets  have  been  similarly  mistaken 

^  84.     In  43,  where  he  quotes  the  passage  fully,  he  reads  {ffitp. 
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about  far  less  important  events?  And  we  find,  as  a  fact,  that  they  were. 
Damascns  hias  never  been  rained  and  taken  away  from  being  a  city,  as 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (xvii.  1).  Nor  was  Tyre  demolished  either  by  the 
Assyrians  or  the  Babylonians,  as  one  or  other  interpretation  of  Isaiah 
xxiii.  13  would  require  to  justify  the  prediction,  but  remained  far  on  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  Still  less  was  it  restored  after  an  interval  of  seventy 
years,  as  ver.  15  definitely  predicts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prediction 
of  the  invasion  of  the  North  has  been  found  to  be  more  correct  as  to  time 
than  the  calculations  of  Ussher,  founded  on  Biblical  chronology,  would  have 
led  us  to  suppose.  The  accession  of  Ahaz  is  now  placed  in  735  or  734. 
The  first  deportation  of  captives  from  the  most  northerly  and  north-easterly 
districts  (2  Kings  xvi.  9)  in  734 ;  the  capture  of  Damascus  in  732.^  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  must  have  taken  place  immediately 
upon  the  accession  of  Ahaz.  But  this  event  was  placed  by  Ussher  in  742. 
Thus  there  is  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  at  most,  instead  of  ten, 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  beginning  of  its  fulfilment. 

But  hitherto  we  have  merely  given  the  general  drift  of  the  prophecy. 
Two  questions  still  remain  to  be  answered.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the  words 
in  ver.  15,  *'  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  when  he  knoweth  to  refuse  the 
evil,  and  choose  the  good  "  ?  They  certainly  point  to  a  time,  not  of  luxury, 
but  of  desolation.  Butter  and  honey  are  both  articles  of  food  which  would 
be  still  obtainable  in  a  country  devastated  in  the  way  described  in  the  closing 
verses  of  the  chapter.  And  what  was  true  of  people  left  in  the  land  as  tf 
whole  would  be  true  also  of  the  Child  Immanuel  at  the  same  period ;  for  it 
was  at  a  time  when  He  knew  how  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 
The  fact  is  predicated,  first  and  prominently,  of  Him,  as  being,  presumably, 
one  who,  of  all  others,  might  have  been  expected  to  have  better  fare. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  far  more  important  question.  Who 
is,  or  what  is  Isaiah's  conception  of,  Immanuel  ?  Those  who  have  interpreted 
the  passage  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  context  have  generally  given  one 
of  two  answers :  either  (1)  Hezekiah,  or  (2)  a  child  of  Isaiah  himself.  The  first 
was  the  opinion  of  Justin's  opponents,  and  apparently  of  the  Jews  generally. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  chronology.  If  the  numbers  in  2  Kings  xvi.  2, 
xviii.  2,  could  be  relied  upon,  Hezekiah  was  already  at  least  nine  years  old 
at  this  time.  But  these  numbers  cannot  be  all  correct,  as  they  would  make 
Ahaz  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  birth  (see  Speaker* 8  Com- 
mentary ^  in  loco).  If  "  twenty-five  "  in  xviii.  2  were  corrected  to  **  fifteen," 
this  would  place  the  birth  of  Hezekiah  very  soon  after  the  utterance  of 
the  prophecy.  The  second  view  has  much  in  its  favour.  (1)  The  name 
Immanuel  would  thus  be  analogous  to  the  symbolical  names  given  to  Isaiah's 
two  sons,  Shear-jashub  and  Maher  Shalal-hash-baz,  both  in  connexion  with 
the  same  event.  (2)  The  prophecy  attached  to  the  name  of  the  latter, 
viii.  4,  affords  in  idea  a  close  parallel  to  vii.  16.    (3)  Moreover,  the  name 

>  See  chronological  tables  in  Driver's  Isaiah,  in  *'  Men  of  the  Bible  Series/'  opp.  1  and  p.  13. 
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Immanuel  is  twice  repeated  as  a  sort  of  refrain  in  this  second  prophecy, 
yiii.  8, 10.^  The  three  names  taken  together  would  then  mean  this — ^the 
Assyrians  would  spoil  the  countries  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  and  though  they 
would  threaten  Judah,  God  would  be  with  His  people,  and  save  them,  and  so 
a  remnant  would  be  left  which  would  return  a*t  once  to  religious  faith  and 
to  national  prosperity.  For  these  two  last  are  almost  always  associated  in 
the  prophet's  view. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  argued  with  reason,  as  by  Professor 
Cheyne  {Commentary ,  in  loco),  that  there  is  a  certain  solemnity  about  this 
utterance  concerning  the  birth  of  the  child,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
person  himself  was  to  be  a  leading  figure  in  the  coming  trouble.  The  great 
prophecy  in  chap.  ix.  1-7  (and  we  should  probably  add  that  of  xi.,  following 
as  it  does  immediately  upon  a  prediction  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Assyrian 
army),  shows  us  that  Isaiah  believed  that  in  his  own  day  a  king  w9uld  arise 
of  the  royal  &mily  of  David  who  would  vastly  excel  in  degree,  if  not, 
perhaps,  absolutely  in  kind,  all  the  kings  who  had  gone  before. 

Another  view  mentioned  by  Professor  Cheyne  as  that  of  Kuenen  and 
others  hardly  needs  serious  discussion — that  Isaiah  in  ver.  14  does  not  refer 
to  any  definite  birth,  but  only  means  to  give  a  mark  of  time.  It  is  probably 
too  much  to  say  with  Cheyne  that  there  would  thus  be  no  sign,  for  the  speed 
with  which  the  plan  of  Ahaz  succeeded  might  well  be  the  sign  of  the  coming 
trouble ;  but  such  a  view,  at  any  rate,  makes  the  name  Immanuel  pointless, 
and  the  solemn  expression  of  the  verse  almost  farcical. 
'  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  are  evidently 
distinct  prophecies  differing  considerably  in  tone.  Except  for  the  name 
Immanuel,  whose  special  significance  with  reference  to  contemporary  events 
is  unexplained,  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  in  chap.  vii.  In  chap.  viii.  the  hope 
becomes  the  prominent  feature.  The  invasion  of  the  Assyrians  is  a 
threatening  danger  indeed,  but  it  was  bound  by  God's  presence  (Immanuel) 
to  end  in  disaster  to  themselves.  This  difference  in  tone  may  possibly  be 
explained  as  intentional  on  Isaiah's  part.  .He  may  not  have  felt  called  upon 
to  reveal  to  Ahaz  more  than  the  disastrous  results  of  his  godless  policy. 
But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  prophet's 
progressive  knowledge  ?  In  the  presence  of  an  impious  reliance  on  a  heathen 
power  he  saw  at  first  only  the  terrible  danger  which  threatened  his  country, 
but  afterwards  was  enabled  to  see  that  out  of  that  danger  God  would  deliver 
His  people. 

^  Whether  it  should  be  taken  as  an  appellation  in  yer.  8,  as  in  A.y.  and  B.y.,  or  as  a 
statement,  as  in  ver.  10^  does  not  seriously  affect  the  argument. 
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WHAT  MISTAKES  ABE  THERE  IN  THE  BIBLE  ? 

By  Be  v.  J.  J.  Liab,  M.A. 

^E  have  already  discussed  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  errors  in  the 
Bible.  We  proceed  to  ask  in  what  they  consist.  First  of  all  we  may  ask 
whether  there  are  any  errors  in  matters  of  fact.  The  answer  is  that 
nnqnestionably  there  are  such  errors  in  our  present  copies  of  the  Bible. 
Some  of  them  are  mistakes  of  copyists;  some  are  due  to  the  different 
rendering  of  Hebrew  names  into  English,  while  some  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  incorporation  into  the  narrative  of  foreign  matter  by  way  of  supple- 
ment.   We  proceed  to  give  instances  of  each. 

First  of  all,  there  are  frequent  mistakes  in  the  numbers  in  the  Bible. 
The  origin  of  these  is  the  custom,  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek,  of  denoting 
numbers  by  letters.  The  copyist  has  undoubtedly  on  various  occasions 
mistaken  one  letter  for  another.  And  this  may  have  occurred  in  two  ways. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ezra  brought  back  the  present  Hebrew 
•characters  from  the  Captivity.  Before  that  time,  as  the  Moabite  Stone  and 
the  Siloam  inscriptions  show,  the  Phcenician  character,  from  which  the 
•early  Greek  alphabet  was  formed,  was  in  use.  Both  before  and  after  the 
Captivity,  therefore,  a  source  of  confusion  was  present  which  has*  no  doubt 
led  in  many  instances  to  the  corruption  of  the  text.  Thus  it  is  quite 
possible,  to  take  a  remarkable  instance,  that  the  number  of  Sennacherib's 
host,  given  as  185,000  in  the  present  Hebrew  text  of  2  Kings  xix.  35  (cf. 
Isa.  xxxvii.  36),  may  have  been  unintentionally  altered  by  a  copyist,  and 
that  thus  the  number  of  the  slain  may  have  been  exaggerated.^  We  have 
again  frequent  discrepancies  in  the  numbers  recorded  in  different  accoimts 
of  the  same  event.  Thus  in  Josh.  viii.  we  find  an  account  of  an  ambush 
laid  by  the  Israelites  against  Ai.  The  number  of  men  thus  lying  in  ambush 
is  said  to  be  30,000.  In  v.  12  the  number  is  set  down  as  5,000.  This  last 
is  unquestionably  the  right  reading.  Some,  it  is  true,  (e.^.,  Havernick, 
Keil,  Hengstenberg,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth)  have  supposed  either  that 
there  were  two  separate  ambushes,  or  that  the  5,000  men  were  detached 
from  or  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  30,000.  But  these  must  be  admitted 
to  be  among  the  shifts  of  exBgesis  which  have  brought  orthodox  inter- 
preters into  discredit.  Cases  like  that  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers 
given  of  the  Benjamites  slain  in  the  assault  on  Gibeah  (see  Judg.  xx.  16, 
46,  47)  may,  however,  be  fairly  explained  on  the  principle  that  sometimes 
round  numbers  only  are  given.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  number 
of  Israelites  slain,  which  is  represented  as  40,000  (xx.  21,  25)  must  have 

^  The  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  only  speaks  of  the  leaders  and  captives  and  mighty 
men  of  valour.  No  numbers  are  given.  The  corruption,  however,  if  such  it  be,  is  older 
than  the  LXX« 
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been  exaggerated  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  Sennacherib's  army. 
Again,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  we  are  told  of  800  persons  slain  by  Adino  th& 
Eznite.  In  1  Chron.  xi.  11  the  number  is  given  as  [300.  Similarly  in 
1  Kings  iv.  26,  we  find  that  Solomon  had  stalls  for  40»000  horses ;  in  th& 
parallel  passage  in  2  Ghron.  ix.  25  we  have  4,000.  So  in  Ezra's  account  of 
the  offerings  of  the  people  (chap,  ii.)  we  have  61,000  drams.  The  parallel 
passage  in  Nehemiah  gives  41,000  in  more  precise  detail.  The  difference  in 
the  amounts  of  silver  and  garments  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Ezra  only 
professes  to  give  round  numbers.  Again,^the  |Edomites  slain  in  David'& 
campaign  against  the  Syrians  are  represented  in  2  Sam.  viii.  13  as  18,000. 
In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  we  find  12,000.  There  is  here 
also  a  variation  in  the  text,  for  the  slain  are  in  2  Samuel  represented  a& 
Syrians,  in  Chronicles  as  Edomites.  The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  great 
similarity  between  Aram  (Syria)  and  Edom^  the  later  Hebrew  character. 

We  pass  on  to  errors  in  names.  These  also  are  mostly  copyists'  errors. 
Some,  however,  are  simply  errors  in  the  English  Bible,  and  are  due  to 
different  transliterations  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  Thus  we  have  Shemuel  for 
Samuel  in  1  Chron.  vi.  33,  Azzah  for  Gaza  in  2  Kings  iv.  24.  Such  differ- 
ences as  Hiram  and  Huram  are  simply  explainable  by  the  lengthening  of 
Jod  into  Vau,  or  the  shortening  of  Yau  into  Jod.  This  mistake  and  the 
converse  are  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  as  an  illustration  of  the  superior  reverence  felt  in  very  early 
times  for  the  Law  of  Moses  over  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  such 
copyists'  errors  are  very  infrequent  in  the  Pentateuch — as  infrequent  in  what 
is  now  called  the  **  Priestly  Code"  as  elsewhere.  Other  examples  are 
Zabdi  for  Zimri  (Josh.  vii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6),  Hadad  for  Hadar  (or  vice  versd), 
Araunah  and  Ornan,^  Abishalom  and  Absalom,  Caleb  and  Chelubai,  and  many 
other  such  instances.  In  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  discrepancies  of 
this  kind  take  the  form  of  various  readings,  but  of  course  we  can  only  be 
sure  in  a  very  few  instances  comparatively  that  we  have  the  true  text  of 
the  New  Testament  before  us.  Very  seldom,  however,  is  the  mistake  of  a 
serious  character,  though  even  if  it  be  slight,  it  is  a  mistake  nevertheless. 
Of  more  important  discrepancies  caused  by  errors  of  copyists  we  may  give 
as  instances  the  various  readings,  *'  only  begotten  God,"  and  "  only  begotten 
Son,"  in  John  i.  18 ;  "  the  Church  of  God,"  and  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord," 
in  Acts  XX.  28;  and  ''God  wa.s  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  ''who  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  though 
there  be  here  no  error  in  the  Bible  itself,  there  is  at  least  a  serious  ambiguity 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  have  errors  in  matters  of  fact  in  the  Bible.  Many 
of  the  genealogical  catalogues  are  in  great  confusion.  The  genealogy  of  Caleb 
in  1  Chron.  ii.  is  an  instance  of  this.  So  is  that  of  Saul  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  xiv. 
60,  51 »  and  1  Chron.  viii.  33,  ix.  39.  The  lists  of]  names  in  Chronicles 
repeatedly  differ  from  those  given  elsewhere.    The  divergence'between  the 

^  The  English  text  aids  to  the  confusion  here. 
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genealogy  of  Christ  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  by  St.  Luke  has  been  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  former  gives  the  legal  and  the  latter  the  natural 
descent  of  our  Lord,  and  this  explanation,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
character  and  aim  of  the  two  Gospels,  is  reasonable  enough.  But  wheo 
St.  Matthew  divides  the  number  of  generations  into  three  divisions  of  fourteen 
each,  he  has  either  failed  to  observe  that  some  names  are  left  out,  or  he  ha& 
artificially  squared  the  numbers  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  day. 
In  either  case  his  genealogy  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate.  lu 
1  Ghron.  ii.  6  there  is  a  curious  mistake,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  copyist's- 
blunder.  Ethan  and  Heman,  and  Ghalcol  and  Darda,  who  are  spoken  of  ia 
1  Kings  iv.  31  as  wise  men  of  especial  renown,  and  only  one  of  them  as  an 
Ezrahite  or  descendant  of  Zerah,  are  all  put  down  as  Zerah's  descendants, 
though  in  Kings  they  are  represented  as  sons  of  Mahol.  But  to  turn  to  another 
aspect  of  the  question.  We  have  seen  that  the  numbers  in  Scripture  are  not 
always  accurate.  This  inaccuracy  cannot  always  be  explained  by  copyists' 
errors.  The  chronology  is  very  often  seriously  at  fault.  We  cannot  now 
discuss  the  question  whether  we  are  to  take  the  alleged  ages  of  the  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs  as  accurate.  But  in  the  narratives  which  represent 
Sarah  as  at  least  sixty-five  years  of  age  when  she  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pharaoh,  and  ninety  when  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Abimelech,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  error  in  chronology  must  lurk  beneath  the 
history.^  So  also  the  death  of  Isaac  would  seem  to  have  got  out  of  its  place 
in  the  narrative,  though  the  extremely  advanced  age  he  is  reported  to  have 
attained  may  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  lingered  on  in  his  feeble 
state  for  a  time  Corresponding  to  the  greater  age  mankind  are  represented  as 
having  attained  in  those  early  times.  The  chronology  of  Judges  is  clearly 
not  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate.  The  periods  of  seven  years  and 
forty  years,  which  repeatedly  occur,  are  no  doubt  due  to  a  tendency  among 
the  Hebrews  to  attach  special  significance  to  those  periods.^ 

An  historical  discrepancy  of  greater  consequence  will  be  found  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.,  xvii.  In  chap.  xvi.  21  we  find  Saul  already  introduced  to  David  on 
account  of  his  musical  skill,  and  promoting  him  to  the  post  of  armour-bearer. 
In  chap.  xvii.  he  returns  from  Saul  to  keep  his  father's  sheep,  he  comes  on  a 
simple  message  to  his  brethren  in  the  camp,  he  challenges  and  slays  Goliath, 
and  when  introduced  to  Saul  after  the  conflict  he  is  unknown  to  the  king. 
Moreover,  he  is  described  as  not  only  <<  cunning  in  playing"  when  intro- 
duced to  Saul  on  the  former  occasion,  but  as  a  ''  mighty  valiant  man  and  a 
man  of  war  and  prudent  in  matters."  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Saul's 
memory  may  have  departed  from  him  when  under  the  influence  of  the  evil 
spirit,  in  other  words,  when  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  David  can  have  been  renowned  for  his  conduct  and 
bravery,  and  yet  so  utterly  unknown  and  untried  as  the  narrative  in  chap.  xvii. 

^  The  story  of  Abimelech  may  of  couise  have  been  inaerted  in  the  wrong  place,  so  far  as 
chronology  is  concerned* 

"  As  in  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatical  Year,  the  forty  years*  wandering  in  the  desert,  Ac. 
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makes  him.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  text  which  is  at  fault 
here.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.  omits  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  in  the 
Alexandrine,  the  missing  portions  appear  to  have  been  restored  from  another 
source.  If  we  thus  omit  the  whole  story  of  David's  errand  to  the  camp,  of 
Saul  asking  David's  name,  the  whole  story  of  Saul's  throwing  the  javelin  in 
chap,  xviii.,  and  of  his  breach  of  his  promise  to  give  David  Merab  his  daughter 
to  wife,  the  narrative  becomes  coherent.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  Hebrew  text  has  here  suffered  interpolation  from  another 
source,  and  that  the  story  of  Saul's  jealousy  has  been  unhistorically 
amplified. 

The  story  of  the  sun's  standing  still  in  Josh.  x.  12-14  appears  to  be 
another  instance  of  interpolation.  Not  only  does  the  narrative  change  here 
from  prose  to  poetry,  but  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  another  book — the  book  of  Jasher,  believed  now  by  the  best  authorities 
to  be  a  collection  of  national  poetry.  The  repetition  in  ver.  15  of  ver.  43, 
which  interrupts  the  Continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  introduces  an  im- 
possibility, is  no  doubt  due  in  some  way  to  the  interpolation,  though  ver.  15 
is  omitted  in  the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  The  chief 
reason  for  suspecting  the  passage  containing  the  account  of  the  miracle  to  be 
an  interpolation  is  due  to  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  it  in  any  of  the 
historical  Psalms,  even  in  those  which  by  general  consent  are  admitted  to 
have  been  written  after  the  return  from  captivity.  The  only  passage  in 
Scripture  in  which  it  appears  to  be  alluded  to  is  Hab.  iii.  11.  But  even  here, 
though  it  is  highly  probable,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  any  allusion 
was  intended. 

To  turn  once  more  to  the  New  Testament.  There  have  been  many 
ingenious  attempts  to  explain  the  phrase,  tv\  'ApidOap  dpxi€p€<as,  in  St. 
Mark  ii.  26.  Jerome  boldly  declares  it  to  be  a  mistake;  and  though  it 
may  be  contended,  with  more  or  less  probability,  that  the  meaning  is  during 
the  lifetime  of  Abiathar,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  a 
slip  of  the  pen.  The  addition  of  the  words,  "  son  of  Barachiah,"  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  35,  may,  of  course,  have  been  a  mere  copyist's  error.  But 
the  mistakes  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  seem  less  capable  of  being  explained  in 
this  manner.  The  phenomena  of  the  Greek  text  seem  to  point  rather  to  the 
correction  of  the  errors  in  the  original  text  by  transcribers  than  to  a 
corruption  of  the  original  text  itself.  St.  Stephen  is  represented  as  saying 
that  Abraham  left  Haran  after  the  death  of  Terah.  But  from  Gen.  xi.  26, 
32,  xii  4,  we  find  that  Abraham  left  his  father  in  Haran.  Then,  again, 
while  the  number  of  souls  stated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  Exod.  i.  5,  is  said 
to  be  seventy,  St.  Stephen's  speech,  following  the  LXX.,  makes  them 
to  be  seventy-five.  Jerome  again  here  says  that  the  difficulty  admits  of  easy 
explanation.  It  would  never  have  done  for  St.  Luke  to  contradict  the 
version  which  circulated  among  the  Gentiles.  Once  more,  Abraham  is 
stated  (ver.  16)  to  have  bought  a  sepulchre  from  the  sons  of  Hamor,  the 
father  of  Sychem,  whereas  we  know  he  bought  it  from  Ephron  the  Hittite. 
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The  most  far-fetched  attempts  at  the  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  have 
been  resorted  to,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  originated  in  slips  of  the  pen  on 
the  part  of  the  historian,  St.  Luke,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
Jewish  history  may  not  have  been  minute.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  St.  Mark, 
or  some  early  copyist,  may  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  the  precise  hour  of 
the  crucifixion.  And  St,  Luke,  omitting,  as  he  would  naturally  do  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  the  account  of  his  doubts  as  to  the 
Lord's  resurrection,  has  described  "the  eleven"  as  gathered  together, 
(xxiv.  33),  when  St.  John's  more  exact  account  tells  us  that  one  of  them 
was  absent  (xx.  24). 

Of  the  moral  difficulties  in  Holy  Scripture  there  is  little  space  to  speak, 
but  this  one  remark  may  be  permitted.  If  our  Lord,  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  did  not^  scruple  to  set  aside,  as  well  as  to  extend,  the  application  of 
the  Law,  as  He  did  when  He  abrogated  the  law  of  retaliation,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if  on  the  point  of  the  forgiveness  of  sinners  the  Law  should  be 
found  to  fall  behind  the  Gospel.  Such  phenomena  as  the  cursing  Psalms, 
the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah,  the  imprecation  by  Elisha  of 
Divine  vengeance  on  the  mocking  young  men  of  Bethel,  though  they  express 
that  stem  detestation  of  evil  on  which  alone  the  fabric  of  holiness  can  be 
built,  are,  nevertheless,  indicative  of  a  stage  of  moral  development  which  the 
Gospel  has  left  behind.  The  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  has  made  it 
possible  to  combine  an  undying  hatred  of  sin  with  pity  for  the  sinner.  The 
light  which  beams  from  that  Cross  transfigures  the  form  of  Old  Testament 
morahty.  The  essential  condemnation  of  all  wrong-doing  remains;  the 
transitory  vindictiveness  toward  the  sinner  is  swallowed  up  in  the  long- 
suffering  of  Christ. 

I  have  as  briefly  as  possible  in  the  space  allotted  to  me  pointed  out 
certain  obvious  errors  in  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  as  handed  down  to  us — 
such  as  cannot  be  explained  away  without  resorting  to  expedients  which 
seem  scarcely  consistent  with  strict  veracity.  I  have  not  entered  into  the 
question  of  the  inconsistencies  which  the  Higher  Criticism  has  detected,  or 
claimed  to  have  detected.  In  my  next  paper  I  shall  discuss  the  question 
how  far  the  credit  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  record  is  shaken  by  th& 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  error  in  its  contents. 


THE  PLACE  OF  AUTHORITT  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF. 
By  V.  H.  Stanton,  D.D.,  Ely  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge- 
Longmans.    1891. 

Thb  reconciliation  of  apparent  antiaomies  is  part  of  the  business  of  every  philosopher, 
statesman,  or  divine.  How  to  harmonize  free  will  with  the  iron  tyranny  of  \iatural 
law  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  metaphysics ;  as  in  political  economy,  what  is 
sought  for  is  that  ideal  state  in  which  the  greatest  possible  individual  liberty  shall  be 
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combined  with  a  profound  reverence  for,  and  obedience  to,  the  powers  that  be.  And 
*  in  religion  the  same  problem  is  ever  pressing  upon  us.  Has  God  left  us  entirely  to 
our  o\^  devices  to  find  out  the  truth  about  Him  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  our 
speculative  faculty  ?  Or  is  there  an^^  external  authority,  any  trustworthy,  not  to  say 
infallible  guide,  upon  which  we  may  rely  in  our  journey  through  life  ?  Each  epoch 
has  its  own  way  of  expressing  religious  ideas ;  in  God's  providence  each  succeeding 
generation  drinks  deeper  of  the  fountain  of  Divine  truth,  ^ut  is  there  no  principle  of 
permanence  underlying  all  this  progress?  Is  there  no  rock  upon  which  we  may 
plant  our  feet  in  the  midst  of  this  stream  of  change  which  is  carrying  us  along  on  its 
bosom  ?  **  Men  love,"  says  Bacon,  *'  to  have  some  Atlas  or  pole  upon  which  they  may 
rest  their  thoughts."  Is  there  any  such  help  for  us  ?  Is  there  any  place  for  authority 
in  religion  ?    And  if  so,  where  is  its  seat  ? 

It  is  to  these  questions  that  Professor  Stanton  has  addressed  himself  in  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  Essay  on  Authority  which  he  has  recently  published.  He  begins 
by  defining  authority  as  **  that  principle  which  is  exhibited  in  all  reasons  for  receiving 
or  assenting  to  a  truth,  if  such  there  be,  which  are  external  to  the  man  himself,  to 
his  own  observation,  reasoning,  or  intuition,  or  which,  if  revealed  internally,  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  verification "  (p.  12).  .  And  starting  from  this  broad 
definition,  he  is  able  to  show  without  much  difficulty  that  'in  religion,  as  in  all 
practical  matters,  the  opinions  of  other  persons  must,  and  ought  to,  influence  our 
judgments.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  want  of  modesty  in  rejecting  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  independently  by  a  large  number  of  honest  men ;  for  there  is  a  probability, 
at  least,  that  where  a  niunber  of  people  are  approximately  agreed,  their  common 
judgment  is  not  far  wrong.  We  all  allow  a  certain  amount  of  weight  to  the 
comensuA  omnium  gentiwm  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  claim  that  in  like  manner  respect 
should  be  shown  to  the  consent  of  Christendom.  Its  authority  is  *'  the  authority  of 
the  testimony  to  spiritual  facts  of  multitudes  who  in  greater  or  less  degree  acknowledge 
their  reahty,  and  more  especially  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  have  exhibited 
exceptional  moral  power  and  saintliness  "  (p.  156).  But  then  the  question  emerges : 
Is  there  any  difference  in  the  authority  which  the  Church  claims  from  the  authority 
which  might  be  claimed  by  any  ordinary  hmnan  society  with  a  long  history  and 
august  traditions?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  suppose  that  the  Church 
is  the  custodian  of  the  truth  in  a  sense  in  which  it  would  not  be  true  of  any  of  the 
associations  for  promoting  religious  knowledge  which  we  see  aU  around  us  ? 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  answer  these  questions  on  d  priori  groimds ;  and  it 
has  been  urged  (more  especially  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Boman  See)  that  a 
revelation  presupposes  an  infallible  interpreter,  or,  at  least,  an  official  custodian ;  and 
that  if  there  has  been  a  revelation  from  God  to  man,  it  must  have  an  authoritative 
exponent.  But  a  priori  reasoning  in  theology  is  becoming  less  and  less  popular ;  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  element  of  truth  which  the  agnostic  has  to  offer  when  he 
reiterates  that  "  our  faculties  are  not  fit  for  this  kind  of  speculation."  Professor 
Stanton  holds  fast  by  d  posteriori  methods  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Gore  appeals  to  the  logic  of  experience  and  history  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  He  is 
a  disciple  of  Bishop  Butler  in  his  investigation  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  no  less 
than  in  his  remarks  upon  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  both  cases  alike  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  the  actual  facts.  For  instance,  if  we  were  to  ask  what  is 
the  measure  of  finality  which  we  may  expect  from  a  decree  of  Christendom,  an 
indication  of  the  answer  may  be  found  in  a  contemplation  of  the  singular  success 
which  has  attended  the  Church's  great  work  of  doctrinal  definition.  We  find  that, 
-on  the  whole,  the  voice  of  Christendom  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  truth  in  times 
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past,  and  so  we  have  some  reason  for  confidently  expecting  the  same  in  the  future. 
And  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  criterion  of  true  development,  as  distinguished 
from  false,  we  should  rememher  that  "there  are  some  doctrines  and  practices  to 
which  the  life  and  mind  and  voice  of  the  Church  at  large  have  given  a  sanction  that 
is  altogether  wanting  to  others  "  (p.  178).  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  an 
instructive  parallel  case  might  here  he  instanced.  The  general  reason  given  for 
rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Church  hy  persons  with  whom  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  is  paramount,  is  that  the  Church  has  often  made  mistakes 
in  the  past  as  to  matters  of  science,  criticism,  or  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that,  therefore,  she  has  proved  her  own  unfitness  to  he  a  teacher.  Now,  with  exactly 
equal  force  it  might  he  urged  that  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  conscience 
mistakes  have  often  heen  made.  The  conscience  of  modem  Christendom  does  not 
sanction  many  things  which  would  have  heen  regarded  as  innocent,  if  not  even 
admirahle,  in  past  ages.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  reject  its  voice  altogether  ?  Surely 
not.  And  again,  if  we  ask  what  test  distinguishes  a  true  progress  to  better  things 
from  a  spmrious  development  of  conscience,  the  only  empirical  criterion  that  can  be 
offered  is  this :  the  permanent  elements  of  morality  are  to  be  found  in  those  moral 
laws  which,  once  apprehended  are  never  again  consciously  rejected.  The  extrava- 
gances of  custom  and  the  vagaries  of  fashion  from  time  to  time  impose  rules  upon 
the  conscience  of  a  race  which  it  rejects  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  to  that  fuller 
light  which  comes  with  age.  But  the  eternal  laws  of  good  and  evil  are  never 
abandoned  once  they  have  been  received.  And  in  exactly  the  same  way  there  are 
certain  principles  of  the  Church's  life  so  fundamental  that  doubt  or  mistake  about 
them  would  mean  her  death.  Upon  these  she  has  never  varied  her  teaching.  They 
have  never  been  denied,  once  they  have  been  formulated.  If  the  authority  of 
conscience  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  has  sometimes  spoken  with  an  uncertain 
or  a  misleading  voice,  so  also  is  the  authority  of  the  Chinrch  consistent  with  the 
apparent  imperfections  of  her  teaching  at  certain  epochs  in  the  past.  Authority 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  infallibility. 

Professor  Stanton  declines  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  '*  the  true  idea  and 
definition  of  the  Chinrch "  (p.  107),  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  criticize  an  author  for 
omitting  that  it  did  not  come  within  his  avowed  object  to  discuss ;  but  yet  it  does 
seem  that  the  questions  he  proposes  are  impossible  to  answer  with  any  satisfactoriness 
mitil  this  point  be  first  cleared  up.  However,  he  gives  indications  here  and  there  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  looks  upon  the  Chinrch.  *'  If  we  believe,"  he  says,  '*  in  any 
sense,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  suppose  that  there  resides  within  the 
Christian  body,  relatively  to  the  world  outside,  a  peculiar  aptitude  and  power  for 
knowing  the  truth,  a  special  Divine  illumination  "  (p.  105).  And  he  speaks  of  the 
**  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  company  of  the  baptized,  and  Christ's  oversight  of 
His  flock  "  as  "  realities  "  (p.  175).  And  so  his  general  conclusion  is  that  whatever 
change  there  may  be  in  stating  or  defining  or  giving  outward  expression  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  faith,  the  essential  meaning  must  have  been,  all  along  the  ages,  right 
and  true.  But  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  aspect  of  the  matter  had  been  more 
dwelt  upon.  Professor  Stanton  recognizes,  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  society  illuminated  and  guided  by  a  Divine  Spirit ;  but  the  conception  of 
the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  does  not  enter  into  his  book  except  incidentally. 
And  yet  no  analogy  is  more  fruitful  of  suggestion  than  that  afforded  by  the  Incarna- 
tion. The  Incarnation  is  not  only  the  revelation  of  a  fact;  it  is  also- the  revela- 
tion, BO  to  speak,  of  the  VMihod  of  revelation.  That  which  is  Divine  is  presented 
in  an  earthen  vessel.     And  as  we  may  fully  and  frankly  recognize  our  Lord's 
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humanity  without  any  depreciation  of  His  Gkxlhead,  so  may  we  see  that  the  indlty 
and  imperfection  of  the  Church,  as  she  appears  to  the  eyes  of  men,  are  quite 
consistent  with  her  claim  to  be,  throughout  the  ages,ykZ2  of  ^aee  cmd  truth, 

J.  H.  Bebnabd,  B.D. 

THE    GATE    BEAUTIFUL.     H.    Macmillan,    D.D.     Macmillan    k   Co.    1891. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  young  will  find  this  a 
most  attractive  volume.    It  is  a  selection  of  the  Bible  teachings  which  have  been 
given  by  Dr.  Macmillan  during  recent  years  to  the  young  people  of  his  own  Church  at 
Greenock.    The  picturesque  titles  of  the  addresses,  e.g.y  "  The  Wishing  Well,"  "  The 
Mistletoe,"  "  The  Emerald  Rahibow,"  "  The  Game  of  the  Torch,"  &c.,  prepare  the 
reader  for  that  peculiar  charm  and  novelty  of  treatment  which  one  is  accustomed  to 
associate  with  Dr.  Macmillan's  writings.      Nor  are  we  disappointed.    ''The  Gate 
Beautiful,"  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  serves  as  an  opening  into  quite  a  fairy- 
land of  illustration  drawn  from  science,  nature,  history,  mythology,  and  general 
literature.    Indeed,  this  is  the  main  feature  of  these  addresses,  and  occasionally  the 
moral  or  spiritual  lesson  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  amid  a  luxuriant  overgrowth  of 
illustration.     Some  people  may  miss  that  directness  and  simplicity  of  style  which 
characterize  most  sermons  to  children.    But  the  author  anticipates  the  objection  by 
stating  in  the  preface  that  *'  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  children's  sermons,  but 
rather  talks  on  religious  topics  adapted  for  young  people  beyond  the  stage  of  children 
and  in  the  formative  period  of  life."    Scotch  young  people  are  perhaps  intellectually 
more  solid  than  other  young  people ;  and  this  may  explain  why  the  author  employs 
classical  etymology — often  with  great  force — ^to  explain  his  point,  and  does  not  even 
disdain  a  reference  to  the  '*  ius  a/nnuli  aurei  "  in  his  characteristic  address  on  *'  The 
Finger  Bing."    We  believe  that  a  youthful  audience  appreciates  the  charm  of  a  correct 
and  dignified  style  quite  as  much  as  an  older  one.    And  these  addresses  will  serve  a 
good  purpose,  if  they  bring  home  to  those  who  teach  the  young  the  fact  that  excessive 
simplicity  is  often  a  mistake.     Ministers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  others  will 
find  here  many  valuable  hints  as  to  the  sort  of  illustration  by  which  religious  truth 
may  be  strikingly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  children.    Many  an  older  person  will 
delight  in  this  collection  of  nature-parables,  and  discover  in  them  "  the  harvest  of  a 
quiet  eye."    Dr.  Macmillan  is  a  true  disciple  of  Wordsworth  in  his  sense  of  the 
spiritual  in  nature ;  and  the  common  sights  and  objects  of  the  world  are  described 
with  the  exquisite  touch  of  loving  familiarity.    Many  true  and  beautiful  sayings  will 
be  found  throughout  the  voliune,  such  as  "  You  are  all  prodigals,  but  you  are  prodigal 
90719:  and  it  is  the  9on  in  3'ou  that  makes  your  recovery  possible."    And  agidn, 
"  Be  not  afraid  of  the  dark  things  of  life.    Even  when  most  alone  in  the  night,  you 
are  least  alone,  for  the  very  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  God*s  wing."    As  an  example 
of  the  author's  art,  we  may  mention  his  account  of  the  snowdrop.    The  wonderful 
fitness  between  this  flower  and  the  stormy  season  in  which  it  grows,  is  employed  as  a 
striking  proof  of  a  Divine,  Beneficent  Providence.    In  conclusion,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  these  spiritual  object-lessons  will  find  many  a  reader  beyond  their  original  sphere. 
The  appearance  of  the  book  both  inside  and  out  is  quite  in  keeping  with  its  title,  and, 

we  may  add,  with  the  high  reputation  of  the  publishers. 

B.  Martin  Pope,  M.A. 

CANON  UND  TEXT  DES  ALTEN  TESTAMENTES.    Dargestellt  von  Dr.  Frants 

Buhl,  Ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Leipzig.     Leipzig,  1891. 
This  book  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  Biblical  student.    It  is  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
handbook  upon  the  subjects  named  in  the  title.    To  these  Dr.  Buhl  has  carefully 
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limited  himself,  but  has,  by  so  doing,  supplied  a  very  pressing  necessity.  Upon  the 
subjects  here  treated,  most  works  in  English,  whether  native  or  imported,  are  growing 
antiquated^  Dr.  G.  H.  H.  Wright's  valuable  Jittle  '<  Introduction  "  touches  upon  the 
outlines  of  this  subject,  but  it  is  fettered  by  considerations  of  space,  and  creates  the 
wish  that  the  author  would  issue  a  completer  work.  Canon  Driver's  volume  is 
concerned  rather  with  introductions  to  the  several  books,  than  with  the  more  general 
introduction  to  Old  Testament  Hterature  as  a  whole,  and  on  its  more  material  side* 
There  is,  indeed,  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon,  but  it  is  too  brief  fairly  to 
represent  the  whole  available  evidence.  To  supply  this  want  Buhl*s  book  is  of  great 
ser\'ice.  The  question  of  the  Canon  occupies  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
volume,  and  is  carefully  traced  through  the  Jewish  Church,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Beformation,  down  to  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  which  arose  in  our  Bible  Society  during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

The  second  and  larger  portion  of  the  book  treats  of  the  Text.  Many  are  the 
topics  introduced  under  this  head — printed  editions,  Massorah,  translations,  the 
alphabet,  and  punctuation,  &c. — ^but  all  are  considered  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
Hebrew  text.  Dr.  Buhl's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  such  as  gives  one  a  sense  of  the 
historic  growth  and  development  of  the  materials  for  the  Old  Testament  Text* 
Criticism.  For  this  reason  the  account  given  of  the  LXX.  Version,  and  of  the 
Targums,  though  comparatively  brief,  is  of  great  value.  In  the  later  sections  of  the 
work  are  debated  the  questions  of  transcription,  vocalization,  conjectural  emendation, 
and  wilful  corruption.  But  throughout  the  discussion  the  end  in  view  is  to  appraise 
the  purity  and  reliableness  of  the  Massoretic  text. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  very  convenient.  Each  theme  is  treated  in  a 
principal  section,  while  the  more  cumbersome,  though  valuable,  material  of  references 
to  the  works  of  other  authors  upon  the  subject,  and  of  quotations  from  original 
sources,  is  conveniently  gathered  together  in  a  note  at  its  close. 

J.  T.  L.  Maoos,  B.A. 

THE  SON.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley,  M.A.     Longmans. 

The  autiior  of  the  volume  bearing  this  curiously  abrupt  title  proceeds,  without 
note  of  warning  from  preface  or  introduction,  to  the  discussion  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  related  questions.  Desultory  in  its  order,  but  ingenious 
in  many  parts,  and  interesting  throughout,  the  book  is  an  appeal  to  common  sense, 
rather  than  to  Scripture  or  the  logical  faculty.  For  some  time  the  drift  of  opinion 
is  not  apparent;  by-and-bye  we  find  the  writer  is  infinitely  dissatisfied  with 
Trinitarian  dogma,  as  a  futile  and  mischievous  attempt  to  define  what  should  have 
been  left  unformulated.  Again  and  again  he  denounces  the  application  of  logic 
and  mathematics  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  insists  that  a  world  of  ill  has  come 
upon  the  Church  through  this  practice. 

We  are  often  tempted  to  agree  with  the  writer,  until  some  excessive  statement 
recalls  us  to  hum-drum  orthodoxy.  For  instance,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  there  was  some  show  of  a  desire  to 
brow-beat  the  meek  upon  earth ;  but  in  the  presence  of  a  view  so  extreme  as  the 
following,  we  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  express  our  modicum  of  dissent : — 

'*  For  three  centuries  the  Established  Church  of  this  country  has  been  struggling,  with 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  stUl  more  terrible  weapon  of  a  social  bau,  to  force  on 
all  classes,  be  thoy  learned  or  simple,  stoutly  resistant  or  meekly  compliant,  her  own  special 
explanation  of  the  so-called  Trinity.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century  her  quarrel 
with  the  British  public  on  this  point,  and  this  alone,  has  been  year  after  year  more  and  more 
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bitter  and  desperate.  The  more  hopeless  the  contention,  the  more  miserable  the  consequences, 
the  more  has  the  Established  Church  avoided  coming  to  what  we  may  call  dose  quarters,  as  to 
the  sense  of  her  favourite  dogma.  In  fact,  not  a  single  theologian  of  any  note  has  ventured 
to  present  himself  as  its  champion  and  exponent "  (p.  278). 

The  last  acknowledgment  should  perhaps  raise  a  doubt  in  the  author's  mind  as 
to  whether  he  has  not  strung  his  bow  too  tightly.  Surely  the  bitter  quarrel  he 
supposes  would  have  called  forth  champions  on  both  sides  of  the  lists;  and  the 
clash  of  arms  would  be  with  a  far  louder  clangour  than  it  is,  unless  our  ears  deceive 
us,  if  the  Christians  of  this  country  were,  as  he  says,  "  aboul^  evenly  divided "  on 
this  question.  The  present  form  of  the  issue  between  the  Christian  Church  and 
"  the  British  public  "  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  correctly  noted.  Controversy  about  the 
Person  of  Christ  continues,  and  is  likely  to  do  so ;  but  when  once  the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  acknowledged,  men  for  the  most  part,  either  accept  the  Athanasian  Creed,  without 
the  anathemas,  and  perhaps  with  sundry  reservations ;  or,  if  they  agree  with  Mr. 
Mozley  that  '*  we  cannot  possibly  define  the  relation  of  the  Father  and  Son,  other- 
wise than  by  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Son,"  they  do  not  care  to  fight  about  it. 

Mr.  Mozley  quotes  some  of  the  profound  words  of  St.  John,  0.^.,  '*In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,*'  and  says  that  such  sayings  are  to  be  pondered  over  in 
silence,  rather  than  measured  and  defined.  And  individuals  may  rest  in  silence,  and 
be  satisfied  without  definition ;  but  hardly  a  militant  Chinrch.  Attacked,  she  needed 
weapons  of  defence,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  a  specimen  of  medieeval  armour ; 
not  badly  riveted  either,  although,  our  author  says,  **  it  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
grammar,  or  logic,  or  mathematics,  or  philosophy,  to  the  solution  of  a  great  mystery 
by  some  one  who  did  not  know  what  grammar  is,  or  logic  is,  or  mathematics  are, 
or  philosophy  is.*'  These  be  hard  words.  With  characteristic  boldness,  Mr.  Mozley 
plunges  into  the  great  sea  of  Personality,  and  gropes  about  amidst  Various  Exist- 
ences, Multiple  Existence,  Belative  Existence,  Identical  Personality,  Competing 
Personalities,  and  other  questions  of  uncertain  import,  always  saying  something  that 
we  like  to  read,  and  emerging  at  last  we  hardly  know  where,  unless  here — "  every- 
thing is  a  difficulty,  simple  existence  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties.'* 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  Creed  of  the  Church  assailed ;  the  order  to  which  the 
writer  belongs  is  criticised  with  the  proverbial  candour  of  a  friend.  *'  They  that  hold, 
as  they  think,  the  keys  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  see  in  a  few  senseless  words  an 
*open  sesame'  alike  to  good  society  and  the  angelic  host,*'  cannot,  he  says,  be 
expected  to  care  much  about  the  "  seU-banishment,  as  they  regard  it,  of  the  un- 
tutored and  ill-mannered  multitude.*'  Probably  those  most  concerned  in  this  censure 
will  easily  forgive  Mr.  Mozley,  if  they  bear  in  mind  that  a  little  acidity  is  almost 
necessary  to  an  epigram,  especially  when  they  find  that  many  others  are  dealt  with  as 
frankly  as  themselves. 

The  author*s  evident  sincerity  is  one  charm  of  the  book ;  the  unconventional  and 
piquant  style  of  it  is  another.  Such  a  phrase  as  "  the  warm  and  smothering  embrace 
of  the  Gospel "  is  not  to  our  taste ;  but  this  is  brightly  said :  '*  The  bias  of  the  upper 
ranks  has  always  been  in  favour  of  forms  and  phrases  enduring  long  enough  to  be 
regarded  as  heraldic  distinctions."  And  this :  "  The  materiedistic  philosopher  *  never  is, 
but  always  to  be  blest.' "  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the  author's  diatribe  against 
'*  good  men  "  without  smiling :  '*  Good  men  are  cast  in  a  mould ;  they  behold  them- 
selves in  a  glass,  and  learn  to  look  good,  &c.  The  Bible  contains  numerous  warnings 
against  good  men  (!)  Noah  was  a  good  man ;  Lot  was  a  good  man ;  Isaac  was  a 
good  man,  but  what  we  should  call  a  poor  creature ;  Joseph  was  a  good  man  •  •  .  • 
but  " — ^we  need  not  quote  further. 
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Let  our  readers  buy  this  book  if  they  oare  for  the  informal  discussion  of  great 
themes.  It  is  often  acute,  always  frank,  never  dull.  If  it  is  acid  sometimes,  the 
flavour  is  by  no  means  unpleasant ;  it  is  not  acrid ;  and  the  writer  has  a  warm  and 
generous  heart  that  compels  us  to  read  with  kindly  respect.  Would  that  all 
Christians  realized  the  sanctity  of  common  people  as  deeply  as  our  author  does: 

"  The  humblest  son  or  daughter  of  toO  that  stands  before  you,  and  appears  only  as  one  of 
s  crowd,  or  of  a  stream  of  life  flowing  to  and  Iro  at  appointed  hours,  is  an  abode  of  the  Living 
God,  a  temple  of  sacrifice,  an  oracular  shrine,  a  hall  of  audience,  a  spot  of  ground  on  which 
stands  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  and  pronounces  it  holy." 

A.  H.  Vine. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  being  the  Twenty-Furst 
Femley  Lecture,  delivered  in  Nottingham,  July  81, 1801.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
J.  Shabb.    Wesleyan  Methodist  Book-Room.    1891. 

This  volume  of  180  pages  is  the  expansion  of  a  single  lecture  of  about  two  hours* 
length,  delivered  to  a  congregation  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  t6wn  of  Notting- 
ham. It  is  dedicated  ''  to  the  young  people  of  Methodism.**  In  matter  and  in  style 
it  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  prepared.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  grapple  with  abstruse,  metaphysical  questions,  or  to  deal  with  the  more  learned 
and  elaborate  arguments  connected  with  the  Scriptures,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
reading  and  vigorous  thought  compressed  into  a  few  chapters,  and  touching  upon  a 
large  number  of  inaportant  points.  No  one  could  have  ventured  upon  the  wide  sea  of 
such  a  subject  without  disaster  if  he  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  but  there  is  a 
tone  of  confidence  and  decision  in  Mr.  Sharr*s  statements  which  bear  witness  to  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  long-tried  familiarity  with  his  theme.  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  volume  the  much-esteemed  writer  has  been  called  to  his  reward,  and  thousands 
hold  his  memory  in  their  affectionate  regard.  His  own  faithful  and  earnest  ministry 
was  itself  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  Word  which  for  so  many  years  he 
held  forth  as  the  Word  of  Life.  The  author,  in  selecting  the  line  of  his  argument, 
has  been  careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  less  solid  ground,  where  positive 
statement  is  out  of  place,  and  to  put  prominently  forward  the  more  striking  proofs, 
which  can  be  appreciated  and  remembered  by  all,  even  the  unlearned  and  undis- 
ciplined. He  is  justified  in  adopting  this  method  because  his  aim  has  been  to  fortify 
the  minds  of  those  who  already  believe  against  the  temptations  of  a  controversial  age, 
rather  than  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  and  claim  a  victory  over  all  opposition. 
The  first  chapter,  entitled  '*  Preliminaries,**  is  not  intended  to  be  a  direct  argument, 
but  stimulates  the  reader  to  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  by  describing  the  position 
of  the  believer  in  maintaining  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  cheerful 
courage  which  breathes  in  every  sentence  prepares  the  way  for  what  follows.  The 
**•  proofs  **  which  are  set  before  the  reader  are  gathered  from  different  sources.  The 
book  is  made  to  be  its  own  best  witness.  Inspiration  is  taken  to  mean  Divine 
authority,  and  the  wonderfulness  of  the  Bible  is  shown  in  its  sublime  language  and 
isuperhuman  knowledge,  in  its  superiority  to  all  merely  human  books,  and  in  its  proved 
accuracy  where  opponents  have  charged  it  with  error.  Only  superficially  are  such 
proofs  set  before  the  reader,  but  with  a  shrewd  avoidance  of  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing them.  The  authorities  quoted  are  not  always  the  highest,  and  the  assertions  made 
are  open  to  challenge ;  but  the  facts  dwelt  upon  are  worthy,  well  sustained,  and 
striking.  The  proofs  from  general  sources  are  chiefly  the  confirmations  of  Bible 
teaching  by  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  history,  and  experience — a  brief  summary 
of  the  argument  in  pointed  and  powerful  language.    From  this  the  author  passes  to 
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that  which  he  considers  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  proof  of  all — ^that  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  bore  witness  to  the  Divine  authority  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Here,  of  course,  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  supernatural  and  miraculous, 
but  he  noakes  short  work  of  all  difficulties  from  such  a  source.  The  Incarnation  is 
taken  to  be  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  attempts  in  the  present  day  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  the  unbelieving  higher  criticism  by  the  introduction  of  a  theory  of 
accommodation  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  to  human  ignorance  and  error  are 
strongly  condemned.  The  pages  which  follow  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  an  after- 
thought ; — ^they '  are  in  some  degree  a  qualification  of  what  has  preceded  then} : 
''The  Human  Aspect  of  the  Question,"  ''Limitations,"  "A  Brief  History  of  the 
Doctrine,"  "  The  Attitude  of  Inspiration  to  the  Higher  Criticism,"  "  The  Finality  of 
Bevelation,"  and  "  The  Future  of  the  Bible."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  smart  writing 
in  these  chapters,  but  they  are  sccurcely  adequate  to  their  titles.  The  author  is 
manifestly  holding  a  brief,  but  he  is  speaking  too  much  sometimes  by  instructions. 
In  the  chapter  on  Limitations  there  are  generous  admissions  and  inaportant  explana- 
tions. The  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  verbal  dictation  is  renounced,  but  plenary 
inspiration  is  claimed  for  the  Bible,  though  when  the  term  "  plenary  "  comes  to  be 
explained,  it  is  qualified  to  mean  a  providential  superintendence  of  the  writers  which 
preserved  them  from  error,  while  their  own  freedom  remained  inviolate.  The  Bible 
is  "  relatively  perfect — perfect  for  the  end  it  was  destined  to  answer.  In  this  respect 
the  Bible  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  works  of  God,  and  nothing  is  absolutely  perfect 
but  God."  The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  only  very  briefly  given,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  verbal  theory  among  the  Jews,  upon 
which  so  much  depends;  nor  is  the  difficult  subject  of  the  patristic  use  of  the 
Apocrypha,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  pseudepigraphal  writings  dealt  with,  but  the 
post-Beformation  doctrine  is  fairly  described.  The  chapter  on  the  Higher  Criticism 
cannot  be  called  argument.  It  is  evidently  not  intended  to  be  so.  It  is  totally 
unfitted  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  opponents,  but  may  serve  to  keep  the 
young  people  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  from  meddling  with  subjects  which  they  are 
not  able  to  imderstand.  The  wisdom  of  such  chapters,  however,  in  our  defences  of 
the  Bible  is  very  questionable.  The  author  is  able  to  quote  some  very  learned 
supporters,  and  if  not  deep  in  the  subject  himself,  he  shows  no  white  feather  in  the 
presence  of  the  critics.  The  last  chapters  of  the  volume,  on  the  Finedity  of  Bevelation 
and  the  Future  of  the  Bible,  are  popular,  and,  to  the  Christian  reader,  entirely  accept- 
able. They  are  full  of  that  true  optimism  which  springs  from  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  a  long  experience  of  the  blessedness  of  faith.  If  we  cannot  regard 
Mr.  Sharr's  volume  as  a  valuable  addition  to  an  already  rich  treasury  of  apologetic 
literature,  we  can  most  cordially  commend  it  to  the  use  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
especially  written — the  young  people  of  the  Christian  Churches.  But,  in  putting  it 
into  their  hand,  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  warned  against  regarding  it 
as  in  any  sense  a  text-book  of  apologetics.  It  is  a  popular  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  Inspiration.  It  should  be  followed  by  works  which  deal  more  directly  and 
sufficiently  with  the  different  departments  of  the  subject.  These  are  times  when 
dogmatic  assertion  is  brought  at  once  to  the  test  of  accurate  and  profound  learning. 
The  yoimg  Christian  is  helped  by  the  confidence  of  those  who,  by  their  superior 
advantages  and  long  experience,  are  able  to  show  to  him  that  there  is  nothing  really 
to  be  feared  from  the  fierce  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Truth ;  but  we 
must  take  care  in  giving  him  that  confidence  that  we  do  not  lead  him  to  put  on 
armour  which  he  is  unprepared  to  wear.  He  can  do  more  with  his  sUng  and  stone  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  than  he  will  ever  do  with  the  cumbrous  weapon  of  one 
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greater  and  more  trained  than  himself.  Many  of  those  who  are  brought  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  faith  have  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  which  they  may  have  to 
meet  when  they  are  surrounded  by  clever  objectors.  A  shallow  positivism  is  worse 
than  a  confession  of  ignorance  in  the  presence  of  ruthless  enemies.  Some  of  the 
saddest  instances  of  departiure  from  Christ  and  renunciation  of  the  Bible  have  been 
the  result,  to  a  great  extent,  of  superficial  arguments  adopted  secondhand,  not 
insincerely,  but  because  no  others  were  felt  to  be  necessary  when  the  heart  was  pre> 
pared  for  faith.  Such  works  as  Mr.  Sharr's  are  not  without  their  use.  They  will  be 
read  when  more  learned  books  will  be  laid  aside.  The  faith  which  so  speaks  is  itself 
the  testimony  to  the  Word  from  which  it  springs. 

R.  A.  Bedfobd,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

PREORGANIC  EVOLUTION  AND  THE  BIBLICAL  IDEA  OF  GOD:  An 
Exposition  and  a  Criticism.  By  Chasles  Chapman,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  Western  College,  Plymouth.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  this  work  has  received  a  warm  and  appreciative 
welcome  on  every  side.  It  is  most  timely  and  helpful  to  those  who  have  seen  with 
sorrow  the  rapid  spread  of  agnosticism,  or  have  themselves  come  imder  its  blighting 
influence,  without  quite  knowing  how  to  break  the  enchanter^s  spell,  and  thus  point 
out  or  find  a  way  of  escape  from  the  moral  and  inteUectual  death  which  seemed 
imminent.  Even  those  who  are  content  with  the  system  which  teaches  them  that 
they  are  for  ever  debarred  from  what  has  been  considered  for  ages  as  the  highest, 
the  most  satisfying  knowledge,  that  of  the  living  God,  will  do  well  to  read  carefully 
the  contents  of  this  book.  Such  a  perusal  will  at  least  lead  to  a  re-opening  of  the 
quasi-closed  question,  a  fresh  sifting  of  evidence,  and  a  more  complete  review  of 
the  whole  question  before  the  former  position  of  content  will  be  resumed,  if,  indeed, 
it  ever  can  be.  The  author's  aim  is  thus  stated :  *'  To  discuss  the  teaching  of  the 
advocates  of  Preorganic  Evolution,  and  pre-eminently  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  its  bearing 
on  the  conception  of  God  given  us  in  the  Bible,'*  with  the  following  limitations, 
(a)  that  the  discussion  is  not  on  the  general  question  of  Theism,  nor  (h)  does  the 
conception  of  God  above  spoken  of  include  all  that  may  be  gathered  concerning 
Him  from  the  Scriptmres.  The  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows :  First  comes 
an  introduction,  explanatory  and  historical,  in  which  the  terms  Inorganic  and 
Preorganic  Evolution  are  carefully  explained  and  defined  at  some  length.  This 
is  the  more  necesscury  because  of  the  popular  confusion  existing  between  the 
compeuratively  restricted  theory  of  Organic  Evolution  expounded  by  Mr.  Darwin 
and  others,  and  the  far-reaching,  all-embracing  theory  which  is  the  outcome  of 
the  philosophic  labours  of  Mr.  Spencer.  A  short  historical  account  of  the  different 
theories,  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  approximated  more  or  less  closely  to 
this  of  the  nineteenth  century  follows.  We  are  shown  that  this  is  no  new  question, 
nor,  indeed,  a  new  solution  of  a  question  ;  but  that  others  before  now  have  pondered 
over  and  explained  as  best  they  could,  yet  in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  that 
now  under  discussion,  the  great  and  mysterious  question  of  origin. 

Next  follows  the  exposition  of  the  theory  as  held — 1.  By  the  mechcmical 
school  of  Evolutionists,  or  those  who  consider  simple  force  and  bare  matter  the 
only  factors  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  entire  universe, 
ourselves  included;  and  2.  By  Mr.  Spencer,  who  argues  back  to  ah  unknown 
and  unknowable  cause  behind  matter  and  force,  yet  manifesting  itself  in  them. 

In  this  exposition  the  use  of  the  peculiar  Spencerian  terminology  has  been  as 
far  as  possible  avoided,  and  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  objectors  to  say  that  possibly 
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we  have  a  misrepreseniation  rather  than  a  representation  of  Mr.  Spenoer*8  views. 
But  those  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  will  readily  concede  that  substantial 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  views  of  the  great  thinker,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  Dr.  Chapman's  method  of  setting  them  forth.    It  suffices  to  say  that, 
after  a  close  and  rigid  inquiry  into  the  neceBsary  implications  of  the  Spencerian.; 
system,  Dr.  Chapman  claims  to   show  that  the  course  of  evolution  is  from  th&- 
original  ultimates  of  matter  to  the  solidified  form  by  three  stages,  viz.,  the  elemental^^ 
molecular,  and  solid ;  the  temimus  a  quo  of  the  first  being  the  primordial  simplicity' 
or  "  a  minimnm  in  which  we  have  bare  substance  or  matter,"  free  from  everything 
which  would  be  "  inconsistent  with  the  completest  uniformity."  These  ultimate  units^- 
moreover,  were  moving  with  the  utmost  regularity.    Thus,   a  description  of  the 
nature  and    motion   of    one  ultimate  particle  of  matter  would  apply  accurately 
to  every  separate  unit  of  the  inconceivably  vast  aggregate  of  units.    It  must  be^ 
UQderstood  that  matter  and  motion  are  not  the  ultimate  realities  or  reedity,  but  are 
manifestations  of  it.    The  real  cause  of  these  manifestations  is  a  great  unknovni, 
xmknowable  power,  while  the  process  in  the  course  of  which  the  primordial  simplicity- 
becomes  the  present  complexity  is  Evolution.    In  criticizing  this  theory,  a  sharp, 
line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between  it  and  the  theory  of  Mechanical  Evolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Positivism  on  the  other,  because  of   the  prominence  given  by 
Mr.  Spencer  "  to  the  unseen  base  of  things."    The  Mechanical  Theory  is  briefly 
examined,  and  sununarily  dismissed  '*  as  being  utterly  unsound  in  the  principles  in 
which  it  rests";    nor  is  Positivism  considered  worthy  of  serious  notice,  the  one 
object  being  to  examine  the  more  philosophical  system. 

Various  and  cogent  considerations  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory,  though  based  chiefly  on  data  furnished  by  the  Nebular 
hypothesis,  is  applicable  to  a  state  of  things  far  less  complex  and  much  further  back 
in  the  great  retrocession  of  ages,  and  is  intended  by  Mr,  Spencer  to  be  thus  applied. 
This  being  so,  the  question  arises.  Is  it  possible  for  complexity  to  arise  out  of  the 
minimum  of  simplicity  necessary  to  Mr.  -Spencer's  theory  ?  A  careful  examination 
leads  to  the  emphatic  answer,  No.  From  perfectly  similar  ultimates,  acted  on  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar,  no  differences  could  arise.  To  account  for  diflerences 
arising  out  of  such  simplicity,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  such  a  structure  of  matter 
and  such  a  disposition  of  its  parts  as  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  exercise  of 
Bational  WiU. 

This  is  the  dilemma  which  now  confronts  Mr.  Spencer  at  every  turn.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  follow  the  argument,  and  see  how  every  avenue  of  escape  is  closed 
against  him.  Those  who  have  carefully  read  the  preceding  portion  of  the  book  are 
now  as  if  on  an  eminence  whence  they  can  watch  and  enjoy  the  keen  intellectual 
struggle.  The  lion  is  fairly  in  the  toils,  and  the  hunter  is  determined  he  shall  not 
escape.  The  supposition  that  the  *'  instability  of  equilibrium "  will  account  for 
succeeding  changes,  is  shown  to  rest  on  a  logical  fallacy.  The  subsidiary  hypothesis 
of  Eternal  Cycles  or  alternations  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution  furnishes  no  relief* 
Again  we  are  shown  that  here  also  there  is  a  start  from  impossible  conditions,  and  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  presence  and  action  of  a  Bational  Will. 

The  Belation  of  the  Universe  to  its  Eternal  Cause  is  next  discussed,  and 
Mr.  Spencer's  objection  to  the  idea  of  Creation  is  shown  to  be  unfoxmded.  It  laboura' 
imder  no  disadvantage  which  is  not  common  also  to  his  own  theory  of  Eternal 
Correlation,  and  has  in  its  support  the  principle  of  CausaUty  or  the  ineradicable 
conviction  of  the  mind  that  every  phenomenon  is  the  outcome  of  precedent  conditions 
leading  up  to  Keal  Cause. 
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The  next  step  is  to  show  that  we  can  know  something  about  the  Eternal  Beality 
that  lies  behind  all  phenomena  or  manifestations.  Not  that  we  can  know  all  that 
that  Beality  is,  bnt  '*  we  can  and  do  know  the  Eternal  Beality  as  manifested ;  and  it 
is  but  a  step  farther,  and  a  most  rational  one,  to  say  that  we  are  warranted  to  form  a 
judgment  of  what  the  Eternal  is,  from  the  character  of  the  manifestations  which  owe 
their  existence  to  its  energy." 

We  are  now  nearing  the  goal  and  enter  npon  the  last  phase  of  this  most  interest- 
ing discussion.  Is  it  allowable  to  affirm  "  personality  *'  of  the  Eternal  ?  Objections 
on  the  score  of  *'  anthropomorphism,*'  or  making  the  Eternal  after  the  pattern  we 
discover  in  ourselves,  are  noticed  and  set  aside,  as  also  is  that  founded  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  conception  of  the  nature  of  mind  which  allows  no  place  for  real  human 
personality. 

Beliance  is  placed  on  the  dictum  of  consciousness  in  this  matter,  and  having 
thus  obtained  one  member  of  an  analogy,  we  are  enabled,  with  the  exercise  of  due 
caution,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  alike  in  harmony  with  the  data  given  and  the 
requirements  of  intellect,  and  can  think  of  the  Unknown  Inscrutable  Power  of  the 
Spencerian  philosophy  as  the  Living  God. 

The  closing  words  of  the  argument  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  essence  of  onr  contention  is  that,  inasmuch  as  an  observation  of  the  actual 
manifestations  of  the  Eternal  Beality  clearly  point  to  the  existence  in  the  Eternal  Reality  of 
power  expressed  or  exercised  with  intelligence,  that  is,  rationally,  we  are  justified  in  following 
the  guidance  of  facts ;  and,  therefore,  in  thinking  of  that  Eternal  Beality  as  being  Bational 
Will ;  in  other  words,  as  being  a  Personality. 

*'  The  logic  of  the  premisses  assumed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  initial  stage  of  Evolution  to  the  Eternal  Beality,  leads  clearly  and  surely 
up  to  God  as  made  known  in  Scripture." 

A  short  summary  of  results  follows,  which  calls  for  no  special  notice.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Chapman's  book  in  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal,  but  we  trust  enough  has  been  done  to  give  some  idea  of  the  service 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  agnostic's  weapon  is  blunted,  his  attack  has  failed,  and  the  war  has  been 
carried  into  his  own  territory.  He  will  find  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  his  own 
position.  And  apart  from  all  such  considerations  as  have  weight  with  the  Christian 
Theist,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  in  seeing  the  way  once  more  open  for  Philosophy  to 
escape  from  the  position  of  handmaid  to  Materialism,  and  to  resume  her  rightful 
place  as  a  guide  to  the  springs  of  Eternal  Truth. 

T.  S.  Macet,  B.A. 


The  MsDiATiNa  Function  of  the  Chbistian  Minister  of  To-dat.  By  Bev. 
Philip  S.  Moxom  (Andover  BeTnew), — ^The  business  of  the  ministry  is  to  lead  in  the 
realm  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  and  activities  of  men.  It  should  always  be  in 
advance  of  the  times;  not  so  far  in  advance  as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  great 
common  life  of  the  world,  but  ahead — thinking  larger  and  higher  thoughts,  and  utter- 
ing them ;  feeling  finer  and  holier  emotions,  and  manifesting  them ;  apprehending  better 
deals  of  individual  and  social  conduct,  and  attempting  them.    What  needs  careful 
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consideinbtion  is  the  function  of  the  Christian  minister  in  the  light  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Mr.  Moxom  passes  lightly  over  the  more  fMniliar 
functions  of  the  ministry.  The  minister  is  \iQ^each  ;  and  the  living  voice  and  magnetic 
personality  are  necessary  for  real,  as  distinguished  from  perfunctory,  preaching.  A 
declaration  of  fects  which  have  reappeared  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  spiritual 
experience  must  always  be  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  minister's 
function.  He  is  to  teach;  the  testimony  of  preaching  is  to  be  explicated  and 
enforced  by  teaching.  The  teaching  of  the  Christian  pulpit  should  be  a  rational 
exposition  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  the  application  of  these  truths  to  life.  It 
need  not  be  theological  or  systematic  in  form,  but  it  must  be  practical  in  aim.  "  The 
Christian  minister  must  teach  continually  with  this  thought  in  mind,  that  the  true 
outcome  of  his  teaching  is  better  life."  Such  teaching  demands  in  the  teacher  both 
experience  and  discipline*  The  discipline  involves  wide  knowledge,  careful  judgment, 
penetrating  insight,  profound  sympathy,  and  unflinching  courage.  He  is  to  lead  ;  to 
organize,  direct,  and  wield  the  forces  of  the  Church  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
large  ends  which  are  set  before  the  Church  by  the  command  and  manifest  purpose  of 
Christ. 

But  Mr.  Moxom  desires  to  deal  fully  with  the  mediative  function  of  the  Christian 
minister  in  the  present  day.  1.  He  is  called  to  mediate  between  Christianity  and 
culture ;  "  between  Christian  thought  and  that  thought  in  philosophy,  science,  and 
literature  which,  while  not  often  essentially  anti-Christian,  is,  or  at  least  names  itself, 
non-Christian.  Christianity  is  not  a  theology ;  it  is  not  even  a  religion ;  it  is  a  reve- 
lation and  a  life.  Faith  has  been  confoimded  with  belief  of  creeds  and  confessions. 
But  faith  in  God  existed  before  formulas.  Dogma  is  historically  posterior  to  faith. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  endeavour  to  express  faith  in  terms  of  the  understandiog.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  minister  to  interpret  Christianity  with  such  elemental  simplicity  and 
breadth  as  will  enable  sincere  minds  everywhere  to  co-ordinate  their  scientific  thinking 
with  their  religious  thinking.  His  true  function  is  not  that  of  criticism  and  attack, 
but  of  interpretation,  comprehension,  and  reconciliation.  "  Christianity  is  hospitable 
to  every  sincere  and  earnest  thought." 

2.  He  is  to  mediate  between  the  **  Church "  and  the  so-called  "  world."  Mr. 
Moxom  asserts  that,  '*  as  a  visible  and  formal  organization,  the  Church  is  far  from 
being  inclusive  of  all  those  whose  spiritual  affinities  ally  them  with  Christ  and  with 
essential  Christianity."  Bushnell  calls  many  people  *' outside  saints."  Whatever 
the  causes  of  their  being  '*  outside  "  may  be,  the  minister  has  a  distinct  mission  to 
such.  Wisdom,  love  of  men,  and  skill  in  putting  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
essentials  of  Christian  faith  and  life,  are  qualities  which  the  true  minister,  the  minister 
who  enters  most  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  will  cultivate  and  successfully 
use  in  this  work. 

8.  He  is  to  mediate  between  Churches,  and  between  denominations  of  Churches. 
"  The  organic  unity  of  all  Christian  Churches  is  to  many  an  Utopian  dream."  It 
certainly  can  never  come,  save  as  the  final  result  and  expression  of  atriimiphant  unity 
of  spirit.    Such  unity  of  spirit  is  a  condition  to  be  sought  with  zeal  and  persistence. 

4.  He  is  to  mediate  between  the  social  classes.  The  characteristic  of  the  last 
hundred  years  has  been  **  industrial  individualism."  Competition,  with  combination 
to  check  the  working  of  competition,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  time. 
Unlimited  competition  has  proved  itself  intolerable.  It  has  amassed  fortunes  in  few 
hands ;  and  a  vast  body  of  wage-earning  labourers  is  being  formed  into  a  distinct 
6la8s,  with  class  instincts,  jealousies,  and  discontents.  A  great  social  conflict  is 
imininent.    On  one  side  are  wealth,  intelligence,  and  the  power  that  belongs  to 
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possessions  and  intelligence.  On  the  other  side  are  poverty,  ignorance  (comparative), 
and  the  power  of  nnmbers  and  increasing  solidarity;  '*  The  only  solvent  of  the  social 
problem  which  can  be  entirely  efficacious  is  the  diffusion  and  reaJization  of  practical 
Christianity  throughout  society.  The  golden  rule — ^the  law  of  love — applied  equally 
by  rich  and  poor,  by  employer  and  employed,  by  capitalist  and  wage-earner,  will  alone 
radically  remove  the  difficulty.  But  such  a  diffiision  of  Christianity  is  a  work  of  time 
and  labour  and  self-sacrifice.  Ministers  have  a  special  call  to  aid  in  solving  the  social 
problem,  in  making  the  social  transition  peaceful  and  beneficent  to  all  concerned. 
The  minister's  love  for  vnen  saves  him  from  narrow  partisanship.  His  supreme 
obligation  to  God  lifts  him  above  fear.  *'  Bound  by  closest  ties  of  sympathy  to  men, 
irrespective  of  their  circumstances,  he  is  in  a  position  to  speak  to  them  with  utter* 
plainness  and  powerful  persuasiveness."  And  he  must  turn  on  the  economic  relations 
of  men  the  clear  light  of  Christian  truth.  He  should  be  able  to  discover  and  under- 
stand social  tendencies,  and  he  should  have  the  courage,  the  wisdom,  and  the  force  to 
guide  men  to  sound  thinking  and  unselfish  action. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  Belated  to  that 'of  the  Apostles  (Editorial  in 
The  Andover  Review), — The  Church  chiefly  depends  for  its  knowledge  of  Christianity 
upon  two  sources :  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  teaching  of  His  Aposties.  Secondary 
sources  are  the  Old  Testament  and  the  history  of  the  Church.  Which  of  the  two 
sources  deserve  precedence  over  the  other  as  regards  authority  and  value  ?  Their 
mutual  relation  forces  this  question  upon  us.  Nearly  the  lifetime  of  a  generation 
separates  them ;  a  time  crowded  with  the  most  momentous  religious  events.  They 
are  not  co-ordinate.  One  source  contains  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christicuiity, 
the  other  those  of  His  disciples ;  men  who  eagerly  profess  inferiority  to  their  Master 
in  knowledge  as  well  as  position.  The  themes  with  which  they  deal  are  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

There  are  some  who  see  no  better  use  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostolic 
teaching  than  that  of  breaking  both  into  fragments  and  using  those  fragments  in 
building  a  theological  structure  upon  a  frame  supplied  by  philosophy.  But  this  way 
of  using  Scripture  is  fast  passing  out  of  favour.  Some  influential  students  of 
Christianity  give  the  Apostolic  teaching  the  precedence.  They  argue  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Master  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  deal  with  those  great 
things,  the  chief  Christian  events,  which  had  not  come  into  being  when  He  taught. 
It  is  therefore,  perfect  as  it  is  in  form,  and  flawless  in  excellence,  as  religious  truth 
secondary  to  that  contained  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  Christian  knowledge.  But  this  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
very  teaching  of  those  Apostles  who  regarded  Jesus  Christ  as  "  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God."  The  Apostolic  teaching  about  Jesus  implies  the  perfection  of  His 
jeligious  consciousness,  and  its  supreme  authority  for  His  Church.  If  His  person 
were  a  perfect  revelation  of  God,  then  His  religious  ideas  must  have  been  absolutely 
true  ideas.  To  attribute  absolute  truth  to  the  religious  ideas  of  Jesus  is  to  believe 
that  they  take  precedence  of  those  of  all  other  men,  His  Aposties  included.  "  The 
special  illumination  given  to  some  of  His  disciples  did  not  raise  them  to  equality  with 
film  as  teachers  of  Divine  truth,  for  it  did  not  bring  them  to  a  place  so  close  to  God 
as  that  which  He  occupied." 

Then  the  question  is  discussed — Have  we  in  the  teaching  attributed  to  Jesus  by 
the  Gospels  a  correct  presentation  of  His  religious  ideas  ?  Do  we  find  in  them  His 
thoughts  about  those  religious  truths  which  He  considered  essential  and  permanent. 
The  inquiry  is  restricted  to  the  Synoptists  because  a  Johannine  element  mingles  with 
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the  records  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  urged  that  the  reserve  of  truth  does  not 
inyolve  the  tecbching  of  half-truths.  We  cannot  thmk  of  Jesus  as  one-sided,  even  in 
the  effort  to  adapt  truth.  We  must  conceive  of  Him  as  absolutely  sincere,  and  we 
must  receive  His  teaching  of  religious  truths  as  setting  forth  the  image  of  those 
truths  lying  in  His  mind. 

There  is  no  need  to  call  in  question  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  inspiration. 
We  may  fully  recognize  that  it  was  adapted  to  the  service  they  were  called  to  render, 
which  was  a  secondary  service,  not  the  primary  service  of  the  Master.  The  relativity 
of  inspiration  needs  to  be  more  fuUy  thought  out.  The  Apostolic  inspiration  is  only 
properly  imderstood  when  studied  in  connection  with,  and  subordination  to,  the 
teaching  of  the  Master, 

The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  '*  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  the  higher  of  the 
two  chief  sources  of  Christian  knowledge.  That  of  the  Apostles  is  ancillary  to  it, 
and  should  have  a  subordinate  place  in  determining  what  Christianity  is.  The 
Church  should  find  its  fundamental  and  regulative  ideas  of  religion  in  the  teaching 
of  its  Master.  It  should  construe  the  later  revelation  given  by  the  Apostles,  by  the 
earlier  given  by  the  Lord  Himself.  To  know  Christianity  we  must  be  really,  as  well 
as  nominally,  disciples  of  Christ. 

Does  the  Church  Believe  in  the  Imcabnatiom?  By  C.  C.  Stabbuck  (New 
Englcmder  cmd  Yale  Bernew), — ^What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ?  That  the 
Godhead  has  exhausted  itself  in  Christ,  so  that  outside  of  Him  there  is  no  Divine 
knowledge  or  working?  Assuredly  not.  The  Church  has  always  abhorred  this 
doctrine.  What,  then,  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ?  Plainly  so 
much  as  this.  On  the  one  hand,  no  central  act  of  knowledge  or  power,  put  forth  by 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  originates  in  this,  but  is  the  prolongation  and  trans- 
mission, within  the  limits  of  humanity,  of  a  Divine  act  of  knowledge,  love,  or  power, 
which  finds  in  a  humanity  absolutely  yielded  to  it  a  perfect  medium  for  its  operations 
within  the  human  range.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Divine  act  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
truly  human  act,  accomplished  through  a  true  human  knowledge,  true  human 
affections,  and  a  true  human  voluntary  energy.  The  Church,  as  we  know,  has 
explicity  condemned  the  doctrine  that  the  Divine  will  acts  in  Christ  by  an  immediate 
operation.-  Such  an  act  would  make  our  Lord's  humanity  merely  automatic,  not  a 
true  human  activity.  rBut  if  Christ's  knowledge,  affections,  and  will  are  all  truly  and 
not  feignedly  himian,  they  are  all  limited. 

Now,  if  this  is  so  forever,  assuredly  it  was  not  less  so  on  earth.  But  if  the  Church 
really  believes  this  (and  if  she  does  not,  she  does  not  believe  In  the  Incarnation),  why 
is  such  an  ado  made  whenever  it  is  declared  that  Christ's  knowledge  of  empirical  facts 
was  limited  by  His  opportunities  of  gaining  it  ?  Christ  Himself  has  given  us  explicit 
assurance  that  it  was  so  limited.  Assuredly  He  did  not  know,  before  He  was  told, 
that  His  mother's  name  was  Mary,  and  His  foster-father's  Joseph,  and  that  of  His 
town  Nazareth,  and  of  His  district  Galilee,  and  of  His  people  Israel.  When  He  first 
saw  an  Old  Testament  roU,  are  we  to  suppose  that  He  had  no  curiosity  to  know  what 
that  book  was,  and  what  it  treated  of  ?  When  His  mother  told  Him  stories  of  Eden, 
and  the  Flood,  and  the  Exodus,  and  the  Peissover,  and  the  Judges,  and  the  Kings,  and 
the  Captivity,  and  the  Maccabees,  are  we  to  imagine  her  subject  to  the  weird  dismay 
of  perceiving  that  the  intellectual  thirst  of  ingenuous  childhood  had  all  been 
anticipated  and  pre-absorbed  by  an  incomprehensible  transfer  of  all  these  things  from 
the  Divine  Soul  into  His  human  soul  ?  What  comfort  could  such  a  mother  have  in 
such  a  child  ?    He  Would  not  be  her  child.    He  would  not  be  like  imto  His  brethren 
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vn  all  tAin^t— except  sin.  And  how  can  the  perfect  unity  of  heart  and  will  with  the 
Father  be  imagined  as  including  an  a  priori  knowledge  of  things  which  have  nothing 
in  them  of  an  d  priori  nature  ? 

But  Christ  was  not  less  perfectly  human  in  maturity  than  in  childhood.  Are  we 
to  imagine  that  suddenly,  at  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years  old,  His  manner  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  empirical  facts  was  transmuted,  and  that  after  having 
learned  by  being  told  of  the  existence  of  Jerusalem,  and  Judiea,  and  Arabia,  and 
Damascus,  He  suddenly,  by  some  purely  inward  process,  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Western  Continent,  the  northward  extent  of  Asia,  or  the  number  of 
Egyptian  dynasties — facts  of  not  the  slightest  avail  to  the  end  for  which  He  came 
into  the  world  ?  That  would  have  been  to  interrupt  His  true  human  development  by 
an  abrupt,  incomprehensible,  and  superfluous  transubstantiation.  Doubtless  He 
learned  empirical  facts  in  manhood  as  in  childhood,  by  gaining  information  from  those 
who  had  it  already.  A  needed  modification  of  this  general  statement  requires  no 
attention  until  later. 

Now,  how  does  this  apply  to  His  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament?  He 
recognized  this  as  His  Father's  book.  He  recognized  it  as  His  own  book,  for  He 
found  Himself  in  it.  And  His  people  find  His  Father  in  it  and  find  Him  in  it.  AH 
the  higher  and  lower  criticisms  in  the  world  will  never  expunge  the  features  of  the 
Son  of  Man  from  Isaiah  liii.,  and  from  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Now,  whatever  knowledge  was  involved  in  this  was  doubtless  involved  in  Christ's 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  surely  this  does  not  remove  the  fact  that  the 
Old  Testament,  on  its  ritual  side,  was  worthy  to  be  designated  as  an  aggregate  of 
''weak  and  beggarly  rudiments."  Yet  Paul  had  really  said  much  less  than  his 
Master,  who  had  not  only  put  righteousness  and  love  incomparably  above  all 
ceremonies,  but  had  relatively  disparaged  the  prophets  also  almost  inuneasurably, 
declaring  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of  tiiem, 
greater,  that  is,  in  opportunities.  Who,  then,  can  imagine  that  the  mind  of  our  Lord 
ever  adverted,  as  concerns  the  Old  Testament,  to  questions  of  relative  chronology,  or 
particular  authorship  ?  He  knew  that  it  was  the  book  of  God,  for  it  had  nourished 
His  humanity  to  be  the  perfect  tabernacle  of  God.  All  the  arguments  for  the  divinity 
of  the  Old  Testament  put  together  are  as  nothing  compared  with  this  one.  Whatever 
theories  of  composition  or  historicity  impinge  upon  that  fact  are  shattered  by  their 
own  fragility.  But  whatever  theories  leave  this  unimpaired  are  neither  concluded 
nor  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  as  to  these  matters  of  the  framework,  Christ  spoke,  and 
doubtless  thought,  according  to  the  conunon  belief,  just  as  He  spoke,  and  doubtless 
thought,  according  to  the  common  belief,  of  the  sun's  motion  or  the  earth's 
shape  and  age,  and,  doubtless,  like  all  his  brethren,  conceived  the  creative  development 
of  the  world  as  ensuing  in  six  days  of  ordinary  length.  But  as  the  determination  of 
this  point  had  no  conceivable  relation  to  His  work  of  self- surrendering  love,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  in  the  hearts  of  His  people.  He  would  doubtless, 
soon  have  reverted  to  His  accustomed  belief,  from  which  neither  He  nor  Hia 
disciples  had  any  occasion  to  depart. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  course  so  common  among 
theologians,  of  undertaking  to  estop  all  inquiries  as  to  the  authorship,  or  historicity,  or 
relative  age  of  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  erecting  against  them  the 
alleged  autiioritative  declaration  of  Christ,  as  a  wall  beyond  which  it  is  unlawful  to  make 
research  ?  That  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  that  Christ  came  not  to  set  free,  but  to* 
enslave  and  paralyse  the  human  powers.    How  could  Christ  have  given  testimony  as  tO' 
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points  with  which  He  was  unacquainted  ?  When  He  speaks  of  the  books  of  Moses,  it  no 
more  implies  an  independent  testimony  on  His  part  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch 
(which  he  may  have  done  for  all  that  the  present  writer  knows  to  the  contrary)  than 
the  fact  of  a  present  allusion  to  Homer^s  Uiad,  commits  the  speaker  to  the  theory  of 
Homer's  individual  authorship.  And  when  He  says  that  David  in  the  Spirit  calls 
the  Messiah  Lord,  the  very  nature  of  His  relations  to  the  Scribes  makes  sufficiently 
plain  that  He  is  not  offering  this  to  them  as  a  transcendental  enlightenment,  which 
they  accept  as  from  Him,  and  are  perplexed  what  to  infer  from  it,  but  that  He 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  authorship  common  to  Him  and  them,  and  wishes  to 
ventilate  the  Messianic  question  on  that  basis.  Had  any  one  in  those  days  been 
capable  of  answering,  that  having  diligently  compared  the  styles  of  all  the  Psalms,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  110th  was  erroneously  attributed  to  David,  there  ifl  surely 
nothing  in  the  purely  tentative  nature  of  Christ's  question  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
accepting  this  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  one  particular  inquiry. 

Here,  however,  it  is  always  vehemently  objected,  that  by  such  analyses  we  are 
slowly  dissolving  away  Christ's  spiritual  authority,  and  leaving  it  open  to  every  man's 
arbitrary  discretion  when  he  will  accept  or  reject  a  saying  of  His.  And  doubtless  it 
is  true  that  the  sounder  the  theory  of  Christ's  spiritual  authority,  the  less  coercive 
power  it  will  have  over  tmreasonableness  and  self-will.  Christianity  depends  very 
much  more  for  its  controlling  force  on  uprightness  of  moral  disposition  than 
Mohammedanism,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  depend  on  it  at  all.  A  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  mind  of  God  is  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of  such  a  form  of 
peremptoriness  as  is  found  in  the  Law,  although  even  this  only  undertakes  to  govern 
the  acts,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  indefeasible  human  right  of 
-deducing  necessary  intellectual  conclusions  from  intellectual  premises.  Christ  seeks 
His  throne  only  in  the  souls  of  the  free-minded  and  honest-hearted. 

Those  who  are  so  much  concerned  lest  Christ's  spiritual  lordship  should  suffer 
shipwreck  by  the  necessary  deductions  from  the  facts  of  His  true  humcuiity,  forget 
this,  that  candour  is  at  once  the  most  absolutely  free  and  the  most  absolutely  sub- 
missive of  all  possible  states  of  mind.  As  St.  Paul  declares  of  himself,  it  is  at  once 
free  from  all  men,  and  subject  to  all.  But  if  this  is  true,  how  can  there  be  anything 
imique  in  Christ's  relationship  to  our  apprehensions  of  truth  ?  That  would  be  very 
much  like  saying,  *'  Because  the  light  of  a  firefly  may  serve  me  to  spell  out  a  few 
words,  therefore  the  Sun  is  not  the  Lord  of  day,  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  know- 
ledge and  of  vital  warmth."  '*In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light."  We  see  it  for 
ourselves,  by  our  own  visual  activity.  But  we  see  it  not  8is  derived  from  ourselves, 
but  from  HiTn  who  shines  upon  our  souls. 

It  is  true,  this  perfect  interfusion  of  freedom  and  submissiveness  belongs  to  omr 
consummate,  not  to  our  inchoate  relation  to  Christ.  This  is  true,  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  each  of  her  members.  The  Church  at  first  is  a  great  institute  for  learning 
from  Him  in  whom  she  recognizes  a  unique  and  supreme  relation  to  God.  Nice 
distinctions  between  the  himian  and  Divine  in  Christ  are  at  first  neither  possible  nor 
profitable.  And  even  when  the  Church  discusses  these  matters,  she  must  do  it 
abstractly,  and  be  slow  to  encourage  over-venturesomeness  in  practical  appHcation. 
But  it  must  surely  be,  that  just  in  proportion  as  she  enters  into  unity  with  the  spirit 
of  her  Head,  so  much  the  more  perfectly  must  she  come  to  interpret  His  conscious- 
ness of  Himself,  and  distinguish  the  more  easily  between  the  framework  of  opinion  as 
to  empirical  facts  which  necessarily  enshrined  the  workings  of  His  mind,  and  His 
fundamental,  central  apprehensions,  derived  from  His  untroubled  unity  with  God, 
concerning  God,  Man,  Origin,  Destiny,  Gk>od,  and  Evil. 
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And  here  we  see  a  profound  distinction  between  Christ's  simple  iacc6ptaQ6e  of  :& 
belief  which  He  found  prevailing,  and  His  independent  attestations  ol  the  trutii  of 
God's  uniyerse.  For  instance,  He  found  many  forms  of  mental  and  bodily  disturbance 
ascribed  to  demoniacal  possession.  This  belief  came  from  the  earliest  state  of 
mankind. 

Yet,  while  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  Christ's  day,  that  disease  was  largely  owing 
to  an  extra-mundane  and  malignant  influence,  was  perfectly  rational,  and  seems  not 
unlikely  to  come  largely  to  the  front  again,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  held  it  in  the 
the  crudest  form,  scientifically  speaking.  Of  physical  causes  and  conditions  of 
sickness  or  health  they  had  the  least  possible  conception. .  Therefore,  that  Christ 
should  have  exercised  and  expressed  His  healing  activity  in  the  forms  of  popiQar* 
f  conception,  which  He  doubtiess  in  large  measure  shared,  proves  littie  or  nothing  as^ 

j  to  the  immediate  objective  fact  of  any  particular  case. 

But  here,  again,  we  shall  be  met  with  countiess  objections  from  those  brethren 

to  whom  the  dry  and  precisely  formulated  provisions  and  declarations  of  a  statute^ 

book  are  the  highest  ideal  of  Bevelation.     How  shall  we  know,  they  will  say,  to  dis- 

1  tinguish  between  Christ's  distinct  and  independent  affirmations,  and  His  simple  use 

1  of  popularly  diffused  conceptions?    Nothing  can  be  more  variable  and  uncertain  than 

I  a  system  of  belief  that  allows  itself  to  make  distinctions  which  every  man  will  draw 

differentiy. 

It  is  true,  once  aUow  a  distinction  between  the  form  or  costume  of  Christ's* 
teaching,  and  that  which  He  advances  by  His  Divine  authority  as  its  substance,  and 
no  two  men  are  likely  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  in  precisely  the  same  place* 
But  has  there  ever  prevailed  in  the  Church,  under  the  utmost  rigour  of  literalistio 
interpretation,  a  precise  uniformity  as  to  the  contents  of  Bevelation  ?  Far  from  it. 
There  has  been  a  general  consent  as  to  vital  and  central  truths.  This  is  plainly 
because  the  New  Testament  writers  so  essentially  live  and  breathe  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  same  great  truths,  that  all  who  recognize  in  them  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  in 
Christ  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  gravitate  towards  the  same  general  conclusions.. 
Outside  these  central  truths  there  is  a  wide  range  of  truths  of  inferior  significance,, 
declining  in  importance  and  in  luminousness  of  evidence,  until  we  reach  the  very 
boundary  where  the  Bedeemer  and  His  Apostles  give  but  fugitive  and  elusive 
suggestions.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  been  wisely  guided  in  determining  that  a- 
true  and  perfect  human  soul  in  Christ  is  the  sufficient  and  adequate  organ  of  the 
Godhead  for  the  work  of  redemption. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  Christ  does  not  show  proofs  of  knowledge, 
not  merely  of  essential  truths  of  God's  government,  but  of  outward  fact,  which  He 
cannot  have  learned  through  external  information.  Thus :  *'  When  thou  wast  under 
the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  '*  When  thou  hast  opened  its  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a 
stater."  "  There  shall  a  man  meet  you  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water."  '*  He  saw  them 
toiling  in  rowing."  And  no  doubt  others  stiU.  Beyond  question.  But  surely  no 
man  that  once  bethinks  himself  will  contend  that  fringes  of  casual  knowledge  like 
this  imply  that  Almighty  God  should  directiy,  by  a  ghostly  obsession  of  the  human 
body,  speak  out  of  its  organs,  reducing  the  human  soul  of  His  Son  into  terrified 
silence.  These  are  plain  exemplifications  of  a  power  which  ten  thousand  facts  show 
to  be  intrinsically  latent  in  the  human  soul,  and  sometimes  to  come  into  activity,  a 
power  of  knowing  facts,  and  sometimes  facts  very  remote,  by  means  of  a  more  subtie 
sense  than  operates  through  the  visible  corporal  organs.  It  may  surely  be  assumed 
that  the  more  entirely  a  human  soul  yields  itself  to  the  Divine  inhabitancy,  the  more 
easily  will  this  inherent  capacity  of  the  human  being  come,  on  occasion  given,  into- 
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Actual  effect.  That  this  presumption  is  a  reality  may  be  manifested  from  the  life  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  of  Jacob  Boehme,  of  George  Fox,  of  Elizabeth  Newport,  and  of  countless 
other  saints,  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  confessions,  not  all  of  them,  by  any  means,  within 
the  bounds  of  historic  revelation,  to  say  nothing  of  numberless  exhibitions  of  the  same 
power  quite  disjoined  from  moral  excellence. 

"When  St.  John  says  that  Jesus  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  to  be  instructed  as 
ixy  any  one,  because  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  he  undoubtedly  ascribes  to  our 
Saviour  a  Divine  knowledge.  And  rightly  too.  But  it  was,  like  all  other  forms  of 
Divine  knowledge  in  Him,  a  Divine  knowledge  bounded  and  contained  within  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature.  He  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  could 
not,  assuredly,  be  misled  into  a  premature  self-committal  through  any  rash  precipi- 
tancy, or  any  weak  effusiveness.  And  it  is  all  such  unhappy  possibilities  of  human 
imperfection  which  John  is  here  denying  of  his  Lord.  But  to  deny  human  imperfec- 
tion is  at  a  world-wide  remove  from  denying  human  reality. 

We  shall  be  accused  of  undertaking  to  establish  only  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of 
kind,  between  our  Lord  and  His  people.  But  surely  we  are  not  responsible  if  Christ 
has  said,  **  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and 
your  Father,  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God."  And  we  solemnly  protest  that  it  was 
not  we  who  suggested  to  St.  Paul  the  words,  *'  Heirs  of  Gbd,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ."    But,  apart  from  this,  is  the  distinction  between  Perfection  and  Imperfection, 

/between  Bedeemer  and  Redeemed,  only  a  difference  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind? 
Original  and  derivative,  centre  and  circumference,  fulness  that  gives  and  emptiness 
that  receives,  will  always  differ  essentially  in  kind. 

We  may  therefore  fairly  say,  that,  abstractly,  in  the  decisions  of  the  four  great 

-Councils,  supplemented  by  the  condemnation  of  Monothelitism,  the  Church  has  set 
her  seal  of  acknowledgment  on  all  the  elements  of  a  true  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  but  as  yet  she  has  in  practice  largely  taken  away  with  one  hand  what 

:  she  has  given  with  the  other.  But  that  part  of  the  Church  which  recognizes,  with 
Professor  Sanday,  that  the  Beformation,  beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  still 
going  on,  this  part  of  the  Church,  principally  represented  by  Protestant  thinkers,  but 
by  no  means  exclusively,  is  conscious  that  while  the  religious  needs  of  Christian 
mankind  have  been  suf&ciently  provided  for  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  it 
stands,  its  rational  needs  are  too  much  overlooked.  Their  development  of  the  doctrine 
is  sure  to  be  condemned  by  unbelievers  as  irrationally  mystical,  and  by  the  elder 
school  of  believers  as  rationalistically  shallow.  No  doubt  it  wiU  be  sufficiently 
amenable  to  both  charges.  St.  Paul  avowed  that  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
partial  glimpses  of  heavenly  truth,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  gain  the 

.  advantage  of  him  in  the  present  stage  of  being.  How  can  finiteness  search  out 
infinitude,  sinfulness  perfection,  fractional  being  central  completeness?  But  there  is 
reason  to  hope  for  a  relatively  complete  and  final  readjustment  of  this  central  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  so  that  for  a  good  while  to  come  we  may  be  able  to  answer  with  a 
more  confident  affirmation  thaoi  at  present  the  question,  Does  the  Church  believe  in 
the  Incarnation  ? 

Doubt  and  Doubters.    By  Bev.  J.  Q.  Adahs  {Christian  Thought). — This  is  a 

•  questioning  age.    An  interrogation  point  is  put  at  the  end  of  everything.    Lowell,  in 

the  Cathedralf  calls  it,  **  This  age  that  blots  out  life  with  question-marks."    By  no 

means  do  I  endorse  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  has  said  that  doubt  is  the  devil  of 

the  nineteenth  century.     There  are  some  things  much  worse  than  doubting,  if  it  be 

.  doubting.    The  rubbish  that  is  liable  to  gather  aroimd  all  thinking  must  be  cleared 
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away.  The  final  result  of  inquiry  need  not  be  feared.  Truth  must  be  the  outcome. 
Some  distinctions  need  to  be  made  in  this  matter.  There  are  doubting  and  i>oubtim«» 
There  is  dishonest  as  well  as  honest  doubt — ^using  these  terms  not  as  applying  to  the 
persons,  but  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  act. 

Webster  defines  dovht  thus :  **  A  fluctuation  of  mind  arising  from  defect  of 
knowledge  or  evidence ;  uncertainty  of  mind ;  unsettled  state  of  opinion ;  suspense ; 
hesitation."  Tou  will  at  once  see  that  a  doubter  is  not  necessarily  an  imbeliever, 
though  in  popular  language  these  words  are  often  confused.  An  imbeliever  has 
already  decided ;  a  doubter  is  still  undecided.  The  former  may  have  no  good  reason 
for  his  unbelief ;  the  latter  must  have  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  doubt.  Now,  this 
"  fluctuation,"  "  imcertainty,"  "  suspense,"  "  hesitation,"  may  arise  from  an  unneces- 
sary defect  of  knowledge,  from  a  neglect  to  examine  and  weigh  the  evidence  carefully. 
In  fact,  there  is  often  in  such  cases  a  total  disregard  of  the  evidence,  and  but  little,  if 
any,  effort  to  remedy  the  defect  of  knowledge.  It  is  sometimes  the  ignorance  of  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  and  not  any  error  of  the  chart  by  which  he  sails,  that  explains  the 
drifting  of  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks.  When  Galileo  annoimced  the  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  scientific  world  refused  to  believe. 

Though  such  a  state  of  mind  is  called  to-day  doubt,  it  does  not  deserve  the  name% 
It  is  rather  a  prejudice,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  a  pre-judgment, 
without  any  investigation.  This  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  current  doubt 
regarding  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  And  doubt,  be  it  remembered,  must  justify 
itself;  it  must  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  its^  existence.  "Men  miss  truth,"  says 
Whateley,  "more  often  from  their  indifference  about  it  than  from  intellectual 
incapacity,"  or,  we  might  add,  from  defective  evidence.  And  indifference  to  the  truth 
is  no  adequate  justification  of  doubting.  Close  observation  is  not  needed  for  one  to 
discover  that  much  of  what  passes  current  as  doubt  is  rather  pre-judgment.  "  The 
first  step  to  self-knowledge,"  says  Julius  Hare,  "  is  self -distrust.  Nor  can  we  attain 
to  any  kind  of  knowledge  except  by  a  like  process.  We  must  fall  on  our  knees  at 
the  threshold,  or  we  shall  not  gain  entrance  into  the  temple."  But  this  so-called 
doubting  was  never  known  to  fall  on  its  knees,  nor  to  distrust  itself. 

Much  of  it  is  due  to  i/ndoUnce.  Gold  must  ordinarily  be  worked  for ;  sand  and 
dirt  may  be  gathered  in  the  street.  Fashion  accoimts  for  much  of  it,  for  here,  as 
elsewhere,  she  is  a  tyrant.  Another  cause  of  this  sort  of  doubting  is  the  idea  so 
common  that  it  indicates  superior  wisdom  and  liberality.  We  doubt  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  the  faith  of  the  Church,  or  the  Bible,  because  we  know  so  much.  But  doubt 
is  due  to  lack  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  its  presence.  And  such  doubt  forgets  that  we 
must  start  with  certainty  somewhere,  but  proposes  to  saw  the  limb  off  while  sitting 
on  it.  "  A  thorough  Agnostic  ought  not  to  be  sure  that  he  is  an  Agnostic ;  he  should 
not,  in  fact,  be  too  confident  that  he  is  himself,  or  that  he  is  at  all." 

Beverent,  rational  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  our  faith  is  possible.  Without 
ceasing  to  have  convictions  we  may  examine,  amend,  reject,  approve.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tear  down  the  house  in  order  to  examine  the  foundation.  There  are 
some  conclusions,  with  ages  of  thought  back  of  them,  that  may  be  considered  settled, 
and  that  man  is  a  fool  who  thinks  himself  big  enough  to  reject  all  these  and  use  in 
his  building  only  his  own  spider-webs. 

Discussion  with  this  kind  of  doubting  is  of  no  avail.  Arguments  are  useless. 
Evidence  is  of  no  importance,  except  that  which  tells  for  their  side.  The  truth  is  a 
secondary  matter.  That  was  doubt  gone  mad.  Such  doubt  is  anything  but  honest. 
It  is  moral  and  intellectual  poison  to  breathe  it.  It  dwarfs  the  mind,  as  certainly  as 
it  does  the  spiritual  nature,  and  is  due  to  anything  else  than  superior  wisdom. 
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The  connterfeit,  however,  has  detained  us  long  enough.    Let  ns  turn  npw  to  the 
.genuine,  and  look  at  honest  dotibti/ng. 

This  contrast  has  heen  well  stated  hy  Yemey :  "  Douht  is  the  amusement  of 
Mvolous  minds,  but  it  is  the  imutterable  sorrow  of  deeper  souls."  What,  then,  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  this  ''  imutterable  sorrow"  that  separates  it  from  this  *' amuse- 
ment of  frivolous  minds,"  the  demon  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  been 
described  ? 

Honest    doubt    comes    from    a    sincere    desire    to    know    the    truth;  and  no 

doubting  is  honest    which    is  not  marked   by  this    paramoimt  desire.    Doubt  of 

itself  is  sterile.    "  Doubt  and  live "  is  an  impossible  evangel.    Not  so  "  believe 

and  live.'*    Therefore  it  is  truth  in  order  to  action.    It  is  not  truth  alone  as  the 

.  final  end,  for   the  knowledge  of   truth  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  do  the 

truth.    Over  against  every  truth  lies  a  duty.    Only  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to 

the  light.    Hear  Carlyle  in  some  of  his  better  moments,  as  he  speaks  in  Sartor 

,  Beaa/ritu :  "  One  circumstance  I  note,  after  all  the  nameless  woe  that  Inquiry,  which 

forme,  what  it  is  not  always,  was  genuine  Love  of  the  Truth,  had  wrought  me,  I 

nevertheless  still  love  Truth,  and  would  bate  no  jot  of  my  allegiance  to  her.    Truth,  I 

» cried,  though  the  heavens  crush  me  for  following  her ;  no  falsehood,  though  the  whole 

celestial  lubber-land  were  the  price  of  the  apostasy.    In  conduct  it  was  the  same. 

Had  a  divine  messenger  from  the  clouds,  or  miraculous  handwriting  on  the  wall, 

convincingly  proclaimed  to  me  *  This  thou  shalt  do,*  with  what  passionate  readiness, 

as  I  often  thought,  would  I  have  done  it,  had  it  been  leaping  into  the  infernal  fire." 

And  again :  "  Most  true  it  is,  'as  tiie  wise  man  teaches  us,  that  '  doubt  of  any 
sort  cannot  be  removed  except  by  action.*  On  which  groimd,  too,  let  bim  who  gropes 
painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and  prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn  may 
ripen  into  day,  lay  this  otiier  precept  well  to  heart,  which  to  me  was  of  invaluable 
service :  *  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee.*  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have 
become  dearer.**  In  brief,  much  must  be  made,  in  solving  doubts,  of  the  conduct 
of  life. 

Indulgence  is  asked  while  another  quotation  is  given  from  one  who  cannot  be 
accused  of  any  theological  bias,  and  whose  words  many  have  received  as  a  new  Gospel. 
<(  This,  then,*'  says  Mr.  Emerson,  **  is  the  right  ground  of  the  sceptic — ^this  of  consider- 
ation, of  self -containing,  not  at  all  of  unbelief,  not  at  all  of  imiversal  denying,  or  of 
universal  doubting — doubting  even  that  he  doubts ;  least  of  all,  of  scoffing  and  profligate 
jeering  at  ail  tiiat  is  stable  and  good.  These  are  no  more  his  moods  than  are  those  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  He  is  the  considerer,  the  prudent,  taking  in  sail,  counting 
stock,  husbanding  his  means,  believing  that  a  man  has  too  many  enemies  than  that  he 
can  afford  to  be  his  own ;  that  we  cannot  give  ourselves  too  many  advantages  in  this 
unequal  conflict,  with  powers  so  vast  and  unweariable  ranged  on  one  side,  and  this 
little  conceited  popinjay  that  a  man  is,  bobbing  up  sind  down  with  every  danger  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  position  taken  up  for  better  defence,  as  of  more  safety,  and  one 
that  can  be  maintained  ;  and  it  is  one  of  more  opportunity  and  range  ;  as  when  we 
build  a  house,  the  rule  is,  to  set  it  not  too  high  nor  too  low,  under  the  wind,  but  out 
of  the  dirt." 

Would  that  these  wise  words  might  be  pondered  by  every  one  who  has  been 
caught  or  tempted  by  the  false  lights  of  to-day,  many  of  whom  seem  to  think  that 
the  coarser,  less  reverent,  more  flippant,  less  reasonable,  and  more  scoffing  and 
universal  their  unbelief  is,  the  better  it  is,  and  the  more  honest  .they  are. 

Possibly  some  one  may  be  ready  to  say,  ^'  If  ail  this  is  true,  then  not  every  one 
can  be.  an  honest  doubter."    And  so  saying,  he  would  speak  the  truth.    It  does  take 
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an  honest,  earnest,  sincere,  thoughtful  man  to  be  an  honest  doubter.  He  must  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  doubt,  or  else  give  it  up.  He  must  seek  in  every  possible 
way  to  remedy  the  defect  of  knowledge  or  evidence,  and  when  the  light  comes, 
however  faint  it  may  be,  his  heart  and  head  must  follow  it  even  imto  death. 

There  are,  there  have  been,  such  noble  souls  among  the  high  and  low,  who, 
through  the  deepest  darkness  of  doubt,  have  been  led  into  the  light  of  triumphing 
faith.  Such  a  man  was  the  celebrated  English  essayist,  John  Foster.  Much  alone, 
disliking  society,  he  was  never  idle  nor  thoughtless.  He  wore  a  path  in  the  solid 
pavement  of  his  church  at  Chichester  by  his  nightly  vigils,  wrestling  with  his  doubts. 
He  struggled  for  hours  in  prayer  for  light ;  he  besought  the  dead  to  speak  to  him  of 
the  unseen ;  persistently  did  he  cry  out  that  he  might  know  the  truth  in  regard  to 
God,  and  eternity,  and  immortality.  Out  of  such  deep  experiences  the  light  came, 
and  he  fashioned  those  great  thoughts  that  stirred  his  generation  so  mightily,  and 
have  been  the  sheet-anchor  to  many  a  soul  since  under  like  temptations. 

Justice  Coleridge,  of  England,  tells  us  that  when  Arnold  of  Bugby  was  in  college, 
he  was  greatly  troubled  over  some  statements  in  the  Thirty -nine  Articles.  "He 
opened  his  mind  to  a  friend,  from  him  he  received  the  wisest  advice,  wMch  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  act  upon ;  he  was  bid  to  pause  in  his  inquiries,  to  pray  earnestly 
for  help  and  light  from  above,  and  turn  himself  more  strongly  than  ever  to  the 
practical  duties  of  a  holy  life.  He  did  so,  and,  through  severe  trials,  was  finally 
blessed  with  a  perfect  peace  of  mind  and  a  settled  conviction." 

We  need  ever  to  remember  that  mysteries  surround  all  thinking.  If  we  wait  for 
all  these  to  be  explained,  doubt  will  never  end,  action  will  never  begin.  We  see  only 
in  enigmas  here.  The  light  is  not  clear,  nor  yet  is  it  dark.  Truth  is  not  all  known, 
neither  is  it  wholly  wanting.  The  earth  in  which  we  dwell  is  not  all  a  plain.  Thank 
God  for  it.  There  are  mountains  and  valleys,  the  stormy  ocean  and  the  peaceful 
lake,  the  rushing  torrent  and  the  waters  of  quietness,  the  barren  waste  and  pastures 
of  tender  grass — ^in  and  by  some  of  these  we  may  rejoice,  find  rest,  and  gain  strength ; 
through  some  of  them  we  must  fight  our  way  with  tireless  energy,  disciplined  by  the 
conflict ;  but  out  of  them  all  enough  truth  shall  come  to  light  our  way  heavenward, 
as  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  mere  familiarity  with  current  discussions,  skill  in  raising 
objections  and  making  them  appear  as  formidable  as  possible,  the  hearing  or  the 
reading  of  a  few  coarse,  scoffing  lectures,  all  of  these  do  not  of  themselves  make  a 
man  an  honest  doubter,  though  they  may  make  him  a  thoughtless  unbeliever. 

He  is  certainly  to  be  pitied  who  decides  that  he  will  decide  nothing ;  who  doubts 
God  and  His  Word,  and  lives  as  if  they  were  not  true,  without  ever  asking 
whether  he  himself  is  true ;  who  is  contented  without  knowing  whether  he  is  safe, 
because  he  knows  not  whether  he  is  right ;  who,  amid  the  storm,  can  jest  and  laugh, 
CN;ing  not  who  is  at  the  helm,  heeding  not  whether  the  hoarse  murmur  he  hears  is 
the  ilsdse  of  the  surf  upon  the  fatal  rocks  toward  which  he  is  surely  drifting,  or  only 
the  freshening  breeze  that  is  bringing  him  into  the  haven. 
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EiNODOM  OF  God,  Communitt,  Church.    By  Pbof.  E.  EDlupt,  Halle  {Zeitsehr.  fwr 

.  Tkeoloffie  und  Kirche,  1892,  First  Part). — ^The  distinction  between  the  first  and  third 

of  these  terms  has  long  been  known,  and  is  now  becoming  still  more  emphatic*    The 

•  second  term  has  a  novel  look,  and  yet  there  is  reason  for  it.  Dr.  Haupt  uses  it  for 
the  Church  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  reserving  ^*  Church "  for  the  Church 
of  subsequent  developments.  If  the  distinction  could  be  maintained,  it  would 
undoubtedly  prevent  the  confusion  now  existing  between  two  very  different  things. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  paper  the  writer  expounds  the  three  terms  in  their  mutual 
relations,  and  in  the  second  part  draws  some  practical  conclusions.    We  will  notice 

•  the  first  part. 

"  TJie  Kingdom  of  Ood  **  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  conception  in 
Christ's  teaching ;  and  yet,  like  other  great  ideas,  it  is  nowhere  defined  by  Christ 
Himself.  We  arc  left  to  gather  its  import  for  ourselves  from  the  whole  teaching  of 
Christ.  Language  gives  little  help.  The  phrase  in  itself  might  mean  "  the  sphere  of 
God*s  rule  "  or  '*  God's  position  as  ruler."  These  meanings  would  fit  some  passages, 
but  not  all.  The  phrase  on  Christ's  lips  grew  out  of  Old  Testament  germs.  Though 
the  phrase  itself  is  not  f  oimd  in  the  Old  Testament,  its  component  elements  are  there. 
Israel  was  God's  peculiar  people.  God  was  to  rule,  not  only  over  Israel,  but  through 
it  over  all  mankind.  Neither  of  these  purposes  was  realized ;  and  so  the  realizing 
became  a  vision  of  the  future.  Then  the  idea  took  another  turn.  The  demands  of 
the  kingdom,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  thought  of  righteousness,  came  to  be 
viewed  more  euid  more  as  the  conditions  of  the  blessing  and  salvation  which  God 
bestowed  on  His  people.  '*  The  phrase  became  a  comprehensive  name  for  salvation, 
for  the  sum  of  the  blessings  which  God's  rule  was  to  bring  with  it."  This  side  of  the 
idea  became  increasingly  prominent,  not  what  the  kingdom  required,  but  what  it  gave. 
'*  Blessed  is  he  that  eats  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  loving  spirit  of  Christ  that  He  should  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  doctrine. 
**  To  Him,  as  to  Judaism,  God's  kingdom  is  a  designation  of  the  state  when  the  highest 
good  and  all  the  blessings  included  in  it  belong  to  men.  And  this  idea  is  carried 
much  further  by  Jesus  than  was  the  case  in  Judaism.    For  whereas  the  latter  regarded 

■ 

righteousness  as  a  human  work,  which  was  the  condition  of  spiritual  blessing,  to  the 
Lord  righteousness  was  itself  a  part  of  the  blessing — not  a  postulate,  but  a  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  so  finally  a  work  and  gift 
of  God." 

But  while  formally  the  Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions  are  similar,  their 
contents  are  essentially  different — ^in  one  case  worldly,  in  the  other  spiritual.  This  is 
the  deep  significeuice  of  the  phrase,  '*  kingdom  of  heaven"  which  points,  not  to  the 
locality,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Haupt  vindicates  the 
genuineness  of  the  phrase  in  Matthew,  to  whom  it  is  peculiar.  *'  Its  absence  in 
Mark  and  Luke  is  explained  by  their  books  being  designed  for  heathen  Christians, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  religious  application  of  the  word  '  heaven.'  It  would  be 
inexplicable  how  Matthew  should  attribute  the  expression  to  Jesus  if  He  had  not 
used  it,  since  both  expressions  were  equally  familiar  to  Judaism  then."  The  choice 
of  the  term,  with  all  the  other  teaching  of  this  kind,  was  a  protest  against  the  earthly, 
material  meaning  which  tiie  Jews  were  only  too  ready  to  give  to  Gk)d's  promises. 
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*'  Even  on  earth  the  real  nature  of  a  kingdom,  such  as  the  Boman  or  German,  lies 
not  in  local  or  temporal  association,  but  in  the  moral  chara»cter  which  grows  out 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  most  diverse  factors  —  psychological,  geographical, 
historical.  Every  kingdom  has  its  definite  stamp,  one  may  say  its  individual,  moral 
aspect,  and  into  this  character  every  separate  member  is  bom ;  it  makes  him,  in 
distinction  from  foreigners  found  there,  really  and  truly  a  member  of  the  nation. 
So  in  the  idea  '  kingdom  of  God,*  Christ  thinks  first  of  its  inner  essence,  the  sum  of 
the  features  characterizing  it,  which  is  just  this — ^it  is  the  state  in  which  God  exercises 
His  rule  in  dispensing  spiritual  blessings.  Where  these  blessings  exist,  there  is  God's 
kingdom,  and  therein  it  consists.  As  every  kingdom  is  an  organism,  so  also  is  this ; 
but  not  an  organism  of  an  outward  kind,  not  a  particular  form  of  visible  things,  but 
«  an  organism  of  purely  invisible,  supra-earthly,  supra-sensible,  supra- worldly  relations, 
blessings,  gifts,  and  powers.  It  is  a  state  where  within  this  earthly  world,  nay, 
under  its  forms,  another  higher  world  attains  realization — ^the  world  of  eternity. 
This  kingdom  Christ  brought  into  the  world,  for  in  Him  this  eternal  life,  this  fulness 
of  supra-earthly  blessings  was  really  existent.  In  the  moment,  therefore,  when  He 
existed,  God's  kingdom  existed  potentially  in  all  its  fulness,  as  the  entire  fulness  of 
whatever  the  plant  produces  is  contained  in  the  seed-corn.  Thus  we  see  why  Jesus 
speckks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  before  speaking  of  a  community.  Individuals  enter  the 
kingdom,  which  must  therefore  exist  first.  It  exists  when  He  exists.  Certainly  it  is 
not  to  remain  shut  up  in  Him ;  children  are  to  be  bom  to  Him,  as  the  dew  from  the 
dawn;  but  its  existence  depends  not  on  all  this,  but  on  the  existence  of  Christ 
Himself.  It  is  thus  clear  how  this  kingdom  is  described  now  as  present,  now  as 
future ;  the  one,  inasmuch  as  its  full  contents  already  exist,  its  powers  are  at  work, 
its  gifts  are  offered  to  be  enjoyed ;  the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  yet  attained  full 
victory  outwardly  in  the  world."  "  The  kingdom  of  Gt>d,  therefore,  is  for  Christ  a 
comprehensive  phrase  for  th^  New  Testament  salvation  in  the  widest  sense." 

CommuTUtyf  the  New  Testament  **  Church,"  is  a  much  simpler  idea.  The  phrase 
^*  kingdom  of  God  "  occurs  seldom  in  the  Apostolical  writings,  either  in  the  writings 
of  Paul,  who  was  not  Christ's  immediate  disciple,  or  the  other  Apostles.  Even  in 
Christ's  discourses  in  John  it  rarely  occurs.  Haupt  explains  this  by  the  freedom  and 
independence  given  to  the  Apostles,  enabling  them  to  vary  their  language  according 
to  circumstances.  The  phrases  corresponding  in  the  Apostles'  writings  to  **  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  are  such  as  salvation,  life,  eternal  life,  inheritance,  &c.  Community  or 
Church  does  not  correspond  to  it.  We  could  not  say,  "  The  Church  belongs  to  the 
poor  or  to  children,"  or  conversely,  *'  If  thy  brother  wiU  not  hear  thee,  tell  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  "  The  relation  between  the  two  ideas  is  this :  Kingdom  of  Qod 
is  the  sum  of  the  gifts  of  salvation,  community  the  sum  of  its  subjects ;  one  is  the 
state  in  which  the  persons  are,  the  other  the  persons  who  are  in  that  state.  We  thus 
see  how  Christ  speaks  so  little  of  the  community ;  for  in  His  lifetime  God's  kingdom 
existed  only  in  Him.'* 

The  doctrine  of  the  community  is  especifOly  Paul's  work,  chiefly  in  the  Ephesians. 
"  Homogeneousness  is  its  essential  mark.  But  the  point  in  which  this  unity  has  its 
root  needs  to  be  rightly  apprehended.  Doubtless  homogeneity  of  faith,  identity  of 
faith  in  Christ,  common  hope,  are  necessary  signs'  of  the  commimity ;  but  that  which 
binds  the  conununity  together  most  closely  is  what  God  hcus  done  in  them  cmd  gwen 
to  them.  It  is  in  the  connnon  character  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  of  the  Divine 
powers  given  them,  of  adoption,  peace,  eternal  life,  and  so  of  purely  Divine  gifts  to 

the  community,  that  not  merely  the  root,  but  the  essence  of  their  unity  lies 

The  community  (Church)  is  thus  the  aggregate  of  those  to  whom  God  has  given 
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part  in  the  blessing  of  salvation ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  whom  He  has  made 
partakers  of  His  Spirit ;  or  again,  of  those  who  stand  upon  the  power  of  His  Word  and 

Sacrament This  definition  of  the  conuuunity  at  once  implies  that  its  xmity, 

however  essential  and  real,  does  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  sensuous  perception ;  but 
since  it  exists  In  like  participation  in  spiritual  blessings,  exists  only  for  eyes  open  to 
the  spiritual."  And  yet  unity  does  not  preclude  variety.  The  figures  of  a  house  and 
a  body  imply  an  organism,  whose  several  parts  are  mutually  dependent,  and  which 
only  exists  through  the  co-operation  of  all  its  separate  parts.  All  partake  in  the  same 
blessings  and  powers,  but  those  blessings  are  reflected  in  every  person  in  different 
shades,  and  those  powers  are  exerted  in  different  forms.    Here  Paul's  doctrine  of 

charisms  applies As  every  one  has  his  peculiar  outward  appearance  and 

peculiar  psychical  organization,  so  every  one  has  his  peculiar  Christian  individuality, 
and  only  by  the  co-operation  of  these  countless  gifts  and  powers  does  the  community 
become  what  it  should  be.  And  what  is  this  ?  The  full  sum  of  the  Divine  fulness 
existing  in  Christ.  As  the  simple  white  light  breaks  into  its  several  tints,  so  the 
inconceivable  wealth  of  heavenly  gifts  and  powers  contained  in  Christ  is  reflected  in 
countless  rays  in  His  Church;  and  the  fact  that  the  Church,  in  the  sequence  of 
different  ages  and  the  combination  of  different  personalities,  is  the  image  of  that 
fulness  of  Christ,  makes  it  a  united  organism."  "  The  community  is  thus  the  circle 
in  which  the  Divine  kingdom  is  realized,  the  sum  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  spiritual 
gifts  belong.  Just  then  as  the  kingdom  itself  is  spiritual,  so  the  community,  though 
living  and  working  on  earth,  is  in  its  essence  a  thoroughly  spiritual  phenomena," 

What  has  just  been  described  as  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  community  is  precisely 
what  Protestantism,  in  distinction  from  Bomamsm,  calls  the  Chv/rch,  Luther  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  remain  faithful  to  this  meaning.  The  word  "  church  "  is  not 
used  at  all  in  Luther's  New  Testament,  always  *'  community  "  {Gemeinde,  not  Kirche)* 
Church  is  used  only  in  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament  for  a  building,  **  and,  indeed, 
characteristically  of  places  of  assembly  of  an  evil  kind."  Luther  wished,  in  opposition 
to  Bome,  to  set  the  word  "  church  "  entirely  aside  in  favour  of  "  community."  The 
merit  of  the  Eleformation  is  that  it  demonstrated  that  no  particular  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  essential  to  the  Church's  life.  Organization,  indeed,  is  essential,  but  this  has 
varied,  as  Dr.  Haupt  shows,  both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  times.  At  last,  "the 
community  tvaa  orgcmized  after  the  pattern  of  the  Boma/n  enynre.  This  was  not  a 
national  association,  such  as  Israel  or  early  Bome,  but  embraced  the  most  diverse 
nations.  State  unity  was  secured  by  all  these  nations  being  imited  in  one  legal 
association.  The  case  of  Christianity  was  similar.  It  too  wholly  outgrew  the  form  of 
a  national  association,  and  it  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  analogy  to  the  Boman 
empire  after  the  manner  of  a  legal  association.  It  was  this  form  of  the  Divine 
commimity  which  for  above  a  thousand  years  bore  the  name  of  the  Church.  The 
perilous  error  was  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  Divine  conuuunity 
in  its  Biblical  sense  as  a  spiritual  phenomenon,  and  this  outward  worldly  form  which 
it  had  assumed,  but  the  latter  was  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  its  nature."  The 
business  of  the  Beformation  was  to  expose  this  error.  It  did  so  in  two  ways,  first  by 
going  back  to  Scripture  and  showing  that  the  essence  of  God's  Church  is  independent 
of  any  shnd  every  outward  form,  and,  secondly,  that  this  particular  legal  form  is 
inferior,  because  a  return  to  an  Old  Testament  standpoint  which  Christianity  has  left 
behind.  "  If  we  xmderstand  by  the  Church  the  actually  existing  organization  up  to 
the  Beformation,  we  must  say  that  the  Beformation  negatived  and  set  aside  the 
church-form  of  God's  kingdom.  But,  of  course,  only  in  this  sense.  For  even 
Protestantism  could  not  live  without  outward  form,  nay,  it  could  not  dispense  with 
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legal  forms.  Consequently  the  Beformation  established  a  new  church-order.  The 
great  difference  is  that  we  sharply  distinguish  this  outward  moulding  of  our  religious 
life  from  the  inner  nature  of  the  Divine  community.  Perhaps  it  would  have  prevented 
much  confusion,  and  promoted  clearness,  if  Protestantism  had  reserved  the  designa- 
tion '  church  *  exclusively  for  all  that  belongs  to  the  worldly  form  of  the  Divine 
community,  using  only  the  word  *  community  *  for  the  Biblical  idea,  as  Luther  wished 
to  do.  Instead  of  this,  we  describe  that  which  is  called  conuuunity  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  phrase  '  church,*  and  so  use  the  latter  in  a  quite  different  sense. 
When  we  speak  of  a  holy  Catholic  Church,  or  call  the  Church  the  body  of  Christ,  or 
distinguish  a  Church  militant  and  triumphant,  or  declare  the  Church  a  communion  of 
saints,  the  Biblical  idea  of  the  community  is  assumed  as  basis.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  speak  of  different  national  Churches,  or  of  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State,  we  mean  the  outward,  visible  organism  clad  in  legal  forms." 

The  Miracles  op  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  von  Strauss  xtnd  Tornbt, 
Dresden  i^eue  Kirchliche  ZeiUckrift,  1892,  Second  Part). — ^This  long  and  able 
paper  contains  both  a  negative  and  positive  defence  of  the  miracles.  The  negative 
one,  consisting  of  a  reply  to  the  various  critical  explanations  of  them,  is  brief.  The 
positive  defence  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat  novel  line.  In  the  first  place  the 
miracles  are  placed  in  subservience  to  the  crowning  miracle  of  revelation — ^the 
Divine  Incarnation  in  Christ.  This  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  moral  restora- 
tion of  the  world  could  be  effected.  And  yet  it  was  at  first  sight  so  strange,  so 
incredible,  that  it  could  only  be  attested  by  supernatural  signs.  It  must  be 
announced  to  the  world  by  those  who  were  immovably  convinced  of  its  truth  and 
acquainted  with  its  meaning.  How  could  such  faith  be  produced  but  by  miracles  f 
The  author  then  reviews  all  the  miracles  in  succession  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  exactly  they  were  fitted  to  serve  this  end.  Their  probative  force  lay  not  merely 
in  their  supernatural  character,  but  in  their  adaptation  in  time,  in  meaning,  and 
immediate  effect  to  teach  and  prove  the  Divine  power  of  Christ.  They  are  classed 
as  Voices  of  God  from  Heaven,  Angelic  Appearances,  and  Christ*s  own  Miracles'. 

The  Voice  is  heard  on  three  occasions — at  the  Baptism,  the  Transfiguration,  and 
on  Christ's  last  public  appearance  in  Jerusalem,  t.e.,  at  three  decisive  points  in  His 
ministry — ^beginning,  middle,  and  end.  What  is  said  in  the  last  case  is  perhaps  true 
of  the  others,  namely,  that  only  Jesus  and  those  immediately  concerned  heard  the 
words.  In  all  three  cases,  too,  God  seems  to  have  used  natural  occurrences  in  a 
supernatural  way.  In  all  three,  also,  the  moral  teaching  referred  both  to  Jesus  and 
others.  In  the  first,  for  example,  Jesus  was  so  to  speak  divinely  consecrated  to  His 
work,  while  John  was  dismissed  from  the  scene  of  his  completed  mission.  In  each 
ease  a  great  moral  purpose  is  answered. 

The  AngeHc  Appearances  in  Christ's  life  justify  themselves  in  the  same  way,  for 
they  occur  at  decisive  moments  in  the  Gospel  history,  to  Zachariah,  Mary,  the 
Shepherds,  at  the  Temptation,  Passion,  Resurrection,  Ascension.  '*It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  five  passages  speaks  of  a/n  angel  of  the  Lord,  whilst  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  under  this  designation  and  then  speaks 
as  if  he  were  God  himself,  is  not  mentioned."  In  the  Acts  also  angels  are  sent  for 
the  deliverance  of  Apostles  from  prison ;  but  in  the  case  of  Philip  and  Cornelius  the 
communication  was  made,  not  through  an  euigel,  but  by  vision  or  voice.  Two  other 
great  events — ^the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the  Magi  and  the  darkness  and  earth- 
quake at  the  crucifixion — ^the  author  explains  as  natural  in  themselves,  but  super- 
natural in  their  coincidence  in  time  with  events  in  the  life  of  the  God-man. 
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Christ's  own  Miracles  will  appear  the  less  strange  the  more  they  are  viewed  in 
connection  with  Himself,  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.  Much  perhaps  which  Christ 
did  would  have  been  in  tiie  power  of  mif alien  man ;  what  that  is,  however,  we  cannot 
know.  The  bulk  of  His  wiorks  can  only  be  explained  by  a  Divine  power  dwelling 
in  Him.  These  works  formed  a  part  of  the  Divine  order  of  the  world,  which  was,  bo 
to  speak,  arranged  from  the  beginning  with  reference  to  them.  The  Incarnation 
corrected  or  supplemented  the  intensely  transcendent  conception  of  God  given  in 
the  Old  Testament,  revealing  His  inuQanence  in  the  world  of  man;  hence  the 
importance  of  confirming  it  in  men's  convictions  in  every  possible  way. 

The  miracles  are  considered  as  miracles  wrought  on  nature  and  on  man.  As  to 
the  first-class,  '*No  disturbances  or  violalicn  of  the  fixed  order  of  nature  is  to  be 
supposed.  In  the  exercise  of  Divine  power  He  used  that  order  in  a  way  which  our 
knowledge  of  it  does  not  explain.  For  nature,  its  forces  and  tlieir  laws,  are  infinitely 
greater  than  our  experience  of  them  euid  conclusions  from  them ;  God  knows  them 
better  than  the  acutest  physicist,  and  where  He  causes  them  to  act  as  they  do  in  the 
works  of  Jesus,  man,  indeed,  sees  the  natural  effect,  but  not  the  natural  cause,  which 
is,  of  course,  hidden  from  his  search.  Moreover,  the  purpose  of  such  acts  had  no 
reference  to  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  but  to  the  higher  moral  world.  Here 
they  accomplish  their  purpose,  convincing  those  for  whom  they  are  intended  that  in 
Jesus  a  higher  power  was  present  than  in  other  men."  The  miracles  of  Cana,  the 
stilling  of  the  storm,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes,  &c.,  are  then  briefly  noticed  as 
revelations,  especially  to  the  disciples  who  were  to  be  the  witnesses  to  the  Incamatioil 
of  God  in  Christ.  The  writer  dwells  often  on  the  notion  of  the  miracles  forming  part 
of  the  Divine  plan  of  the  world  from  the  beginning.  "  They  were  always  works  of 
mercy,  of  beneficence  and  love;  not  once  do  we  hear  that  He  ever  inflicted 
suffering." 

The  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  on  men,  in  healing  sickness  and  infirmity,  casting 
out  devils,  raising  the  dead,  are  considered  in  the  same  light.  **  All  the  many  and 
varied  miracles  which  the  Lord  worked  in  public  before  many  witnesses  were  a 
preaching,  so  to  sx>eak,  by  acts,  attesting  His  Divine  mission.  Tet  it  was  in 
comparatively  few  cases  tiiat  they  produced  faith;  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
disciples,  who  had  also  the  benefit  of  Christ's  teaching,  it  took  much  time  before 
Peter  confessed :  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God  1  The  crowd  wondered^ 
as  at  everything  they  could  not  understand,  brought  their  sick  to  be  healed  by  Him» 
praised  the  Wonder-worker  without  retaining  any  further  impression,  and,  at  most, 
saw  merely  a  prophet  in  Him.  The  Pharisees  and  Church  authorities  wilfully 
hardened  themselves  against  Him,  and  when  they  could  not  deny  His  wonderful 
works,  ascribed  them  to  the  deviL  Another  kind  of  Messiah  was  imiversally  expected 
in  Israel ;  and  the  disciples  themselves,  just  before  the  Lord's  ascension,  asked  about 
the  restoring  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  In  addition,  there  was  the  new  unheard-of 
character  of  ELis  tecushing.  All  this  explains  sufficiently  why  the  Lord's  miracles  and 
signs  at  first  only  won  a  few  to  confess :  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  I " 

The  transfiguration,  even  the  death  of  Christ  as  volimtarily  undergone,  the 
resurrection,  the  subsequent  appearances  of  Christ,  the  ascension,  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  manifestation  to  Saul,  are  all  shown  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
miracles  before  mentioned,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  entire  life  and  character  of 
Christ.  "  All  the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament  are  related  simply  to  the 
God-man  Jesus,  EUs  revelation,  His  work  and  its  establishment  among  mankind.  To 
strip  the  Lord's  history  and  the  beginning  of  His  Church  of  those  facts  would  be  to* 
make  them  unthinkable.    Still,  we  must  distinguish  between  those'  facts  which  had» 
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and  have,  and  always  will  have,  imperishable,  spiritoal  significance,  and  those  which 
were  necessary  to  lead  contemporaries  to  faith  in  Christ.  To  the  former  belong  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  EUs  death,  His  resarrection  and  ascension,  and  the 
sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^facts  whose  continuous  effect  we  may  daily  experience  in 
ourselves.  The  others  have  historical  value  for  us,  and  we  can  picture  them  in 
thought,  but  only  as  past,  as  having  fulfilled  their  end,  such  as  we  can  no  longer  have 
experience  of  like  the  first  believers.  If  we  are  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  us,  we  owe  it 
to  the  former,  not  to  the  latter.  We  do  not  believe  the  former  because  of  the  latter, 
but  conversely,  for  they  merely  complete  the  beloved  image  of  our  Lord  during  His 
earthly  life.  Whoever  believes  with  full  confidence  in  Jesus,  to  biTn  all  miracles  done 
on  accoimt  of  Him  and  by  Him  are  so  self-evident  and  natural,  that  he  does  not 
dream  of  doubting  them  because  they  no  longer  occur  in  his  own  experience.  If 
Scripture  did  not  relate  them  he  would  not  regard  them  as  credible.  For  in  the 
great  miracle  of  the  God-man  all  other  miracles  are  to  him  wrapped  up.** 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  how  supernatural  action  is  still  continued  in  the 
Church  in  miracles  of  grace,  regeneration,  and  the  like,  not  omitting  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism.  In  connection  with  answers  to  prayer  he  repeats 
a  suggestion  referred  to  before.  He  says  that  while  we  pray  for  future  blessings,  we 
must  not  bring  temporal  notions  into  our  thoughts  of  God.  Present,  future,  and  past 
only  exist  for  us.  **  God  grants  our  prayers  not  because  He  had  previously  willed 
something  else,  but  because  in  His  plan  of  the  world,  including  the  least  as  well  as 
the  greatest  things,  the  answer  was  connected  with  our  prayer  from  all  eternity. 
With  all  its  conditions,  it  was  present  to  Him  from  the  beginning  and  was  part  of  the 
world-order.  We  are  not  to  think  of  God  as  separate  from  His  work  as  a  mere  beholder. 
Although  He  sees  the  universe  complete  from  eternity,  it  is  guided  at  every  point  by 
Him,  timelessly  as  to  Him,  in  time  as  to  us.  When  therefore  what  we  ask  is  given, 
it  is  given  because  in  the  Divine  system  of  the  world  the  gift  had  our  prayer  for  its 
condition,  although  it  is  God  Himself  who  just  now  produces  the  same  and  hears  the 
prayer.*'  We  have  given  the  substance  of  the  theory,  which  is  far  from  being  a 
new  one. 

The  Discourse  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  By  E.  Schmidt,  Pastor  at  Sternberg,  Meck- 
lenburg {Betoeis  dea  GlauhenSy  1892,  February). — The  discourse  is  full  of  interest,  not 
only  from  the  character  and  position  of  the  speaker,  but  also  because  of  its  contents* 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  a  New 
Testament  standpoint.  Paul*s  address  in  Acts  xiii.  is  only  a  partial  parallel.  The 
discourse  presents  certain  difficulties  not  only  in  regard  to  detaUs,  but  also  in 
regard  to  its  general  scope.  It  is,  or  *  should  be,  a  vindication  of  the  speaker  against 
the  "  false  **  charges  specified  in  chap.  vi.  18, 14.  Some  expositors  fail  to  discover  the 
relevance  of  the  reply ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that  the  essay  addresses  itself.  The 
charge,  described  as  **  false  "  by  St.  Luke,  is  that  Stephen  had  blasphemed  the  temple 
and  the  law  in  declaring  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  destroy  the  temple  and  do 
away  with  the  ordinances  of  Moses.  Stephen's  defence  deals  with  this  accusation 
point  by  point.  '*  He  blasphemed  the  temple.*'  The  whole  discourse  leads  up  to  the 
position  that  the  building  of  the  temple  (ver.  47)  was  the  divinely -appointed  end  of 
Israel's  early  history.  '*He  blasphemed  the  law."  The  authority  of  the  law  is 
acknowledged  throughout  the  discourse  (ver.  88).  "  He  blasphemed  Moses."  The 
large  section,  vers.  20-40,  asserts  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses  in  the  clearest  terms. 
Stephen  skilfully  retorts  the  charge  by  showing  that  it  was  the  nation  of  Israel 
that  had  disobeyed  Moses  and  Gknl's  law  given  by  him.    **  He  had  said  that  Jesus 
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would  destroy  this  place  and  abolish  the  Mosaic  constitution."  Stephen  shows  that 
it  was  the  sin  of  Israel  that  would  have  this  effect.  The  pertinence  of  the  selection 
made  from  the  history  is  striking.  The  period  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  is  passed 
over.  The  emphasis  is  thrown  on  Moses  and  the  temple,  t.«.,  the  points  that  were 
challenged.  Some  expositors  have  thought  that  Stephen  was  not  allowed  to  complete 
his  address,  but  there  is  little  groimd  for  the  idea.  The  address  stops  at  the  building 
of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  because  the  purpose  in  hand  required  no  more.  At  the 
same  time  these  points  are  taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  a  connected  view  of  the 
religious  history  of  Israel.    Let  us  look  at  a  few  details. 

Vers.  2-8  serve  as  an  introduction,  going  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  nation  in 
the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  promises  made  to  him.  This  foundation  is  unreservedly 
acknowledged  to  be  God*B  work.  "  The  God  of  Glory  appeared."  He  who  was 
accused  of  traducing  Mosaic  *'  customs**  makes  '*  circumcision  "  a  Divine  command  to 
the  patriarchs  (ver.  8).  Herr  Schmidt  suggests  that  vers.  6  and  7  form  the  text  of  the 
discourse.  The  captivity  in  Egypt,  oppression  and  deliverance,  are  treated  more  fully 
in  the  story  of  Moses  (vers.  20-40).  The  words,  *'  tiiey  shall  serve  Me  in  this  place," 
are  an  addition  by  Stephen,  though  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  passage ;  they  are  the 
theme  of  the  part  ending  with  ver.  47.  The  7  th  verse  is  made  emphatic  by  the 
direct  form  of  speech,  as  if  to  refute  the  charge  of  want  of  reverence  for  the  temple. 
From  the  first  God*s  purpose  was  that  Israel  should  serve  Him  in  the  land  of  promise. 

Vers.  9-16  relate  tiie  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  but  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  God*s  way  to  the  end  seems  to  our  eyes  to  lead  away  from  the  end. 
Yet  it  was  not  so.  The  Egyptian  slavery  was  a  part  of  the  nation's  training,  and 
even  in  foreign  captivity  the  people  kept  a  hold  on  the  land  that  was  to  be  theirs 
(ver.  16). 

Vers.  17-86  tell  the  story  of  the  promise  fulfilled,  by  strange  means  again. 
Moses  in  enforced  exile  does  not  look  much  like  a  deliverer ;  yet,  as  in  Israel's  case, 
was  not  the  exile  the  necessary  training  for  the  deliverer's  part  ?  The  words  in 
ver.  86,  *'  He  brought  them  out,"  correspond  to  the  words  of  promise  in  ver.  7,  *'  they 
shall  come  forth."  Is  there  any  allusion  in  the  rejection  of  Moses  (ver.  27  and  89)  to 
a  greater  rejection  ? 

The  reference  in  ver.  87  to  the  prophet  foretold  by  Moses,  while  interrupting  the 
course  of  the  story,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  coxmcil.  Stephen  did  not 
apply  the  words ;  he  did  not  need.    Who  could  the  '*  prophet "  be  but  the  Messiah  ? 

The  section,  vers.  88-58,  is  in  euiother  strain.  Stephen  shows  by  undeniable  facts 
that  the  disobedience  to  God  which  he  so  boldly  charges  on  the  nation  in  regard 
to  "  the  Just  One "  (ver.  52)  is  no  new  thing  in  its  history.  The  same  thing  was 
seen  in  the  days  of  Moses  (vers.  89-41),  and  was  the  burden  of  the  prophets  (ver.  42). 
It  was  owing  to  the  nation's  rebelliousness  and  obstinacy  that  the  Divine  promise 
had  failed  of  its  full  effect.  On  the  substitution  in  this  section  by  Stephen  of 
"beyond  Babylon"  for  "beyond  Damascus"  (ver.  48),  the  writer  suggests  that 
Stephen,  taking  into  account  the  facts  of  the  historical  fulfilment,  refers  to  the  fact 
that  meuiy  of  the  Jews  did  not  return  from  Babylon,  but  were  scattered  thence  in  all 
directions.  Yet,  according  to  vers.  44-47,  the  nation's  disobedience  was  not  allowed 
wholly  to  frustrate  the  Divine  plan.  The  tabernacle  and  temple,  as  witnesses  for 
God,  were  visible  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  is  there  not  hope  for  the  future  of 
Israel  in  this  fact  ?  If  God  did  not  allow  Israel's  disobedience  entirely  to  frustrate 
His  plans  in  the  past,  may  it  not  be  so  again  ?  And  thus  may  not  even  the  rejection 
of  the  Messiah  lead,  although  by  another  strange,  circuitous  path,  to  an  end  that 
shall  yet  be  a  glorious  fulfilment  of  the  original  promise  to  Abraham,  which  was  the 
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nation's  Divine  charter  ?  This  thought  seems  to  lie  in  the  background  of  Stephen's 
address.  "  Within  the  Acts,  it  is  Stephen's  discourse  in  which  the  Pauline  •  All 
Israel  shall  be  saved'  (Rom.  xi.  26)  finds  most  definite  expression."  The  discourse  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  Matt.  x.  19,  "  It  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour 
what  ye  shall  speak."  J,  S.  Banks. 


The  Need  of  Confession.  By  G.  Waonbb  {Bevue  Chritienne). —When  old  remedies 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  or  have  fallen  into  discredit,  they  may  be  revived  if  they  are 
issued  under  a  new  name  and  in  a  different  kind  of  wrapper.  The  purchasers  who 
judge  by  the  label,  and  they  are  the  majority,  think  they  have  found  something  new, 
and  eagerly  take  possession  of  it.  One  is  at  times  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  a 
similar  device  in  the  interest  of  certain  old  practices,  that  are  good  in  themselves,  but 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  because  they  have  been  abused.  Which  of  us,  e.g.,  would 
recommend  fasting  under  that  name  ?  To  recommend  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  health, 
but  on  that  of  morality  or  religion,  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  being  ridiculed  or 
suspected  of  superstition.  And  so  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  risks  sometimes  imitate 
the  conduct  above  described,  they  change  the  label,  and  in  this  way  hope  to  secure 
a  better  chance  of  being  heard.  I  am  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind  in  speaking  of 
confession. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  history  of  the  practice.  Confession  has 
been  judged,  condemned,  rejected  by  the  Protestant  Church.  Attempts  to  restore  it 
have  led  to  imwholesome  practices  which  have  soon  merited  and  obtained  the  same 
condemnation  as  has  come  down  on  the  old  mechanical  custom.  All  that  is  true : 
but  the  need  of  mckking  confession  still  remains.  No  good  thing  is  safe  from  abuse. 
Thieves  and  robbers  may  cHmb  into  the  fold  :  the  temple  itself  may  be  turned  into  a 
den  of  thieves.  We  are  not  to  give  in  to  abuses,  or  blindly  abolish  that  which  they 
may  assail,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  self-revelation, 
confession  of  the  state  of  the  inner  being,  is  natural  to  man.  We  see  this  coming  out 
in  children.  They  tell  everything.  Punishments  and  ridicule  gradually  teach  them 
to  control  and  conceal  their  thoughts.  But  this  reticence  is  an  artificial  state,  and  is 
never  permanent.  The  childlike  need  still  is  within  us,  and  is  often  clamant,  however 
advanced  in  years  and  accustomed  to  self-concealment  we  may  become.  The  most 
taciturn  of  us  at  times  longs  to  taste  the  happiness  of  the  child  on  its  mother's 
knee,  who  sobs  out  the  whole  story  of  its  distress.  The  most  hardened  criminals 
whose  conscience  seems  dead  experience  the  necessity  of  confession.  They  rarely 
keep  the  secret  of  their  guilt.  They  write  it  on  the  walls  of  their  prison,  or  reveal  it 
in  their  sleep.    Their  safety  depends  on  their  silence,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  silent. 

The  need  of  confession  is  felt  by  all  of  us :  the  question  is.  To  whom  should  we 
mc^e  confession  ?  We  may  in  our  minds  conjure  up  the  ideal  of  a  confessor — one  who 
has  lived  long  and  suffered  deeply,  who  has  full  sympathy  with  all  that  moves  us,  who 
is  indifferent^  to  nothing  that  concerns  us,  who  is  holy  and  severe  but  compassionate, 
who  has  no  interests  or  designs  of  his  own,  and  who  will  make  no  use  of  what  we 
•confide  to  him.  But  where  shall  such  a  one  be  found  ?  The  answer  may  be  given, 
•surely  it  is  not  to  man  we  should  confess,  but  to  God.  My  reply,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  Protestant  ears,  is  that  that  is  not  sufficient.  Doubtless,  full  confession  to 
God  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  sufficient.  But  confession 
to  man  may  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  genuine  penitence  before  God.   If  our  fault 
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has  been  against  a  fellow-man,  is  not  confession  to  man  necessary  ?  Can  one  be 
sincere  towards  God  and  hypocritical  towards  man  ?  Can  confession  be  yaJid  if  the 
fault  continues  ?  Surely  not.  Confession  to  God  alone  is  especially  an  illusion  when 
prayer  is  non-existent  and  true  faith  has  passed  away,  when  the  God  to  whom  con- 
fession is  made  is  not  a  living  person,  but  a  faint  shadow.  A  God  who  has  eyes  but 
cannot  see,  and  ears  that  do  not  hear,  whose  presence  does  not  restrain  from  sin  as 
the  presence  of  a  man  would  do,  is  less  than  a  man,  and  confession  to  such  a  being 
is  not  sufficient.  Before  there  can  be  a  true  vision  of  God,  the  heart  and  conscience 
need  to  be  cleansed  euid  filled  with  humility.  Crutches  are  what  you  need,  and  you 
speak  of  mounting  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  To  confess  our  faults  to  our  fellows  is 
the  best  preparation  for  genuine  confession  to  God  Himself.  Let  us  then  endeavour 
to  render  to  each  other  this  mutual  office  of  mercy  which  consists  in  taking  upon 
ourselves  the  faults  of  others  and  in  binding  up  the  wounds  of  their  souls. 

The  first  duty  of  all  of  us  is  to  avow  our  faults  and  show  ourselves  just  as  we  are. 
To  whom  should  we  make  confession  ?  To  those  whom  we  love.  Our  hidden  evils 
sap  our  strength  and  fill  us  with  discouragement  and  doubt.  Outwardly,  we  may 
seem  strong  and  valiant ;  inwardly  our  vigour  is  oozing  away  through  a  fatal 
wound.  But  we  are  afraid  of  losing  our  friends  by  letting  them  see  us  such  as  we 
are.  This  fear  is  one  of  the  chastisements  of  our  hypocrisy.  To  be  afraid  of  losing 
an  affection  which  is  not  addressed  to  us,  but  to  a  character  we  pretend  to  be,  and  in 
that  fear  to  let  the  living  heart  die  in  order  to  preserve  the  dead  mask  I — ^what  more 
cruel  pedn  could  be  conceived  ?  No  :  truth  does  not  slay  friendship,  it  rather  gives  it 
life.  It  is  from  this  true  relation  of  souls  that  religion  springs — ^the  relation  between 
the  Saviour,  full  of  love  and  compassion,  and  the  poor  sinner  that  hides  nothing  from 
Him,  but  cries  with  gratitude,  '*  Thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me,  and  Thou  lovest 
me :  I  render  to  Thee  my  life,  since  Thou  hast  saved  it." 

At  the  same  time  I  would  regard  confession  that  is  confined  altogether  to  our 
moral  faults  and  distresses  as  insufficient.  The  mistake  of  men  does  not  consist 
simply  in  hiding  eml^  they  sometimes  hide  good  still  more  carefully,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Each  of  us  has  his 
own  mission,  his  own  message  to  give.  We  have  need  of  confessing  it — of  speaking 
out  regardless  of  the  fear  of  man,  and  of  doing  our  utmost  to  scatter  the  darkness  of 
falsehood  and  error.  A  great  reward  awaits  those  who  have  the  courage  to  declare 
what  they  think  and  feel.  They  discover  friends  where  they  were  afraid  they  would 
rouse  up  enemies.  When  truths  are  in  the  air  and  on  the  lips  of  men,  there  needs 
but  the  courageous  heart  to  summon  them  forth ;  they  only  wait  for  that  voice  to 
rise  into  the  light. 

The  Jewish  Law  coNCERNiNa  the  Sanctuaby.  M.  Be  Bbooue  {fLewM  den 
Beligions), — The  question  before  us  is  if  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  pre- 
supposes the  laws  concerning  the  sanctuary  which  are  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
or  if,  as  many  hold,  those  laws  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  national 
life — ^in,  other  words,  if  the  Biblical  history  is  consistent  with  itself.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  diversity  of  practice,  the  laws  in  the  Pentateuch 
concerning  the  sanctuary  were  known  to  the  nation  from  the  first. 

1.  The  Period  of  the  Conquest.  In  the  Book  of  Joshua  we  have  .two  references, 
one  to  the  prescriptions  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  the  other  to  those  in  Leviticus. 
The  first  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  commandment  given  by  Moses  to  erect  an  altar  on 
Mount  Ebal,  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  to  pronounce  blessings  for  obedience  and  curses 
ior  disobedience  to  the  law.    The  altar  is  built  of  unhewn  stones,  and  sacrifices  are 
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offered  in  presence  of  the  ark  (Josh.  viii.  80-85).  The  second  is  the  erection  of  an 
altar  by  the  Beubenites  and  Gadites  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan.  This  act. 
would  have  led  to  civil  war  but  for  the  explanation  that  the  altar  was  simply  an 
historical  monument,  and  was  not  meant  for  sacrifice,  and  that  it  was  fully  under- 
stood that  the  one  lawful  place  for  sacrifice  was  the  altar  before  the  tabemaclo' 
(Josh.  xxii.).  The  danger  of  national  disruption  and  of  religious  schism  to  which  the 
setting  up  of  altar  against  altar  would  have  exposed  the  Jewish  people  was  felt  by 
all,  and  led  to  an  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  having  one  sanctuary,  though  the 
ffitct  that  God  had  not  yet  indicated  where  that  was  to  be  definitely  fixed  necessarily 
prevented  a  rigid  obedience  to  the  Levitical  law  upon  the  subject. 

2.  The  Period  of  the  Judges.  This  was  a  time  of  semi-barbarism.  The  nation 
was  split  up  into  various  tribes  and  families,  occupying  different  regions  of  Palestine » 
defending  themselves  separately  against  their  enemies,  and  carrying  on  intermittent 
local  wars.  The  state  of  matters  was  something  like  that  in  the  West  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  when  civilization  was  thrown  back  by  a  wave  of  barbarism.. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  this  period  was  one 
of  religious  corruption — of  rebellion  against  Jehovah.  The  people  became  addicted 
to  the  idolatry  of  their  Canaanitish  neighbours,  were  punished  by  enslavement,, 
repented,  were  delivered  by  judges,  and  in  time  of  peace  fell  away  again.  Thft 
same  history  often  repeated  itself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  Mosaic  law 
was  so  ill  observed  there  should  be  no  reference  to  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
the  one  central  sanctuary.  Worship  at  Shiloh,  where  the  ark  was,  was  still  main- 
tained, but  it  is  not  said  that  the  whole  nation  took  part  in  it,  as  in  their  thea 
divided  state  it  may  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do.  The  principal 
argument  against  the  exisbence  of  the  law  in  question  is  drawn  from  the  conduct  of 
judges  and  other  pious  personages,  who  offered  sacrifices  elsewhere  than  at  Shiloh.. 
But  their  conduct  is  easily  to  be  explained.  The  procedure  of  Gideon,  who  offered  a. 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah  at  the  place  where  there  had  been  an  altar  to  Baal,  is  a  typical 
case.  In  times  of  reformation  it  must  have  often  been  thought  advisable  to 
re-establish  the  worship  of  the  true  God  on  the  very  sites  that  had  been  polluted  by 
idolatry.  The  prescriptions  concerning  ritual  were  not  regarded  as  being  clothed 
with  the  same  sacred  authority  as  the  Decalogue  and  the  Covenant  between  God  and 
Israel,  and  deviation  from  Levitical  rules  was  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  divinely 
inspired  persons.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  we  find  many  aUusions  to  the  earUer 
history  of  the  nation — to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  Theophany  at  Sinai,  the 
sacred  tabernacle  and  ark,  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness  to  Canaan. 

8.  The  Beformation  under  Samuel.  The  x>eriod  which  begins  with  Samuel  is. 
one  of  organization  and  progress.  Under  Samuel  the  national  unity  was  recon^ 
stitnted.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  we  see  the  house  of  God  at  Shilok 
frequented  by  the  Israelites :  the  ark,  the  priesthood,  the  tithes,  and  offerings  referred 
to  indicate  an  elaborate  system  which  could  not  have  originated  in  the  dark  ages  of 
the  Judges,  but  must  date  from  the  time  of  Moses.  With  the  capture  of  the  ark  the 
national  worship  was  interrupted  and  lost  its  roMon  d'itre:  the  sanctuary  was 
destroyed,  the  priests  emigrated  and  carried  away  with  them  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
tabernacle.  We  find  them  later  on  in  tiie  priestly  city  of  Nob.  The  ark  miraculously 
restored  w&s  not  brought  back  to  the  altar  and  tabernacle,  but  remained  at  Kiriath- 
jearim.  During  the  twenty  years  that  follow,  Samuel  is  judge  and  prophet.  He 
reproves  idolatry,  but  does  not  restore  the  sanctuary.  He  offers  sacrifices  in  various 
places,  and  Beems  to  have  authorized  by  his  example  the  worship  at  high  places,  or 
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at  least  at  more  altars  than  one.  Later  history  confirms  this  impression.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  law  prescribing 
one  central  sanctuary,  affirms  repeatedly  that  until  the  erection  of  the  temple  people 
sacrificed  at  high  places,  and  that  David  and  Solomon  foUowed  this  custom.  As 
he  teaches  that  David  strictly  obeyed  the  law  of  Moses,  he  must  have  considered  the 
worship  at  high  places  lawful  in  his  time,  and  must  have  interpreted  the  law  of 
Deuteronomy  in  the  most  liberal  sense,  as  tolerating  various  centres  of  worship 
until  the  time  when  Jehovah  would  choose  the  one  place  where  He  desired  worship 
to  be  offered  to  Him.  The  conduct  of  Samuel  in  not  reinstituting  the  sanctuary  and 
its  ritual  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  his 
mission.  He  had  to  combat  the  licentiousness  and  superstition  of  his  age,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  the  giving  of  the  moral  law  took  precedence 
•of  legislation  concerning  ritual. 

4.  The  Erection,  of  the  Temple.  When  David  had  conquered  his  enemies  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  reorganization  of  religion.  He  brought  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  and  proposed  to  build  a  temple  for  it.  The  design  was  accepted  by  God, 
and  the  execution  of  it  deferred  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  it  was  now  that  the 
law  promulgated  in  Deuteronomy  as  to  one  central  sanctuary  was  put  in  force.  Jeru- 
salem was  now  understood  to  be  the  place  chosen  by  Jehovah ;  once  the  temple  was 
-erected,  it  would  become  the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  and  henceforth  worship 
a(  other  altars  would  be  unlawful. 


A  NEW  Life  of  Jesus.  By  J.  J.  Pabandeb  {Bevue  de  Thiologie  etdePhilo8ophie), — 
Under  the  title  of  JestLS  of  Naea/reth  from  cm  Hiatoricalt  Scientific,  cmd  Social  Point 
of  View,  a  new  work  has  been  published  in  Paris ;  and  although  it  is  in  many  parts 
fantastic  and  objectionable,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  attractive  matter,  and  deserves 
some  notice  in  our  pages.  The  author,  who  uses  the  nom  de  ^lume  of  Paul  de  Begla, 
is  a  medical  man,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  electro-magnetism,  both  as  a 
theory  and  as  applied  to  the  healing  art.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  East, 
and  is  versed  in  the  occult  lore  which  to  us  Westerns  appears  so  strange  and 
mysterious,  and  even  offensive.  Unlike  many  modem  men  of  science,  his  tendency 
is  rather  to  spiritualism  than  to  materialism.  Like  a  good  Frenchman,  he  wishes  to 
show  that  the  watchword  of  the  Bevolution,  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,'*  is 
applicable  to  the  movement  inaugurated  by  Jesus.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out 
"whether  he  is  by  birth  a  Boman  GathoHc  or  a  Protestant.  He  claims  to  write  in 
•entire  independence  of  spirit,  and  to  be  subject  to  no  scholastic  or  ecclesiastical  yoke. 
But  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that,  having  begun  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  has 
been  disgusted  by  the  moral  errors  and  pagan  character  of  the  Boman  Church,  and, 
like  Lamennais  and  Quinet,  and  many  others,  has  chosen  to  separate  himself  from  it 
and  go  his  own  way  in  the  search  for  spiritual  light  and  consolation. 

In  his  preface  he  asserts  that  his  standpoint  is  not  that  of  negative  criticism  or 
of  rigid  orthodoxy,  that  he  "accepts  the  existence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  that 
Jesus  whom  His  disciples  called  Christ,  but  that  he  sees  in  Him  simply  a  Beformer, 
and  the  Founder  of  an  essentially  human  religion,  a  religion  associated  with  progress 
•of  every  kind,  and  dominated  by  the  thought  of  Gk>d  as  the  Father  of  all,  and  that  he 
desires  to  study  with  impartiality  the  commanding  and  attractive  figure  of  Jesus, 
such  as  history  and  science  and  research  enable  one  to  apprehend  it.**     A   sincere 
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love,  an  ardent  thirst  for  truth,  united  to  the  greatest  possible  independence  of  mind» 
to  a  keen  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  and  a  desire  to  remedy  the  ills  by  which 
htmianity  is  afflicted,  are  evident  in  our  author,  and  modify  the  indignation  which 
some  of  his  utterances  sure  csdculated  to  excite.  His  purpose  is  rather  to  set  forth  the 
reUgio  ChrUH  than  the  religio  de  Chriato— to  use  Lessing*s  famous  distinction — to> 
see  Jesus  as  He  was,  rather  than  as  apostles  and  evangelists  of  the  new  faith  conceived 
Him  to  be. 

The  author,  penetrated  with  deep  and  sincere  reverence  for  the  person  of  Jesus,, 
shows  that  reverence  in  the  manner  in  which  he  reproduces  such  characteristio 
passages  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  which  is  found  the  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  words  which  he  is  fondest 
of  quoting  are  those  in  which  Jesus  confutes  His  adversaries,  the  Pharisees,  the 
Sadducees,  and  Scribes,  the  champions  of  the  law  and  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  which  He  as  a  revoluntary  wished  to  abolish  or,  at  least,  to  reform.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  opinion  our  author  goes  astray  by  ignoring  the  principle  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  Messianic  work — in  other  words,  he  is  unable  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  religio  Christi  without  taking  into  account  the  conception  Jesus  formed 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  way  in  which  He  laboured  to  establish  that 
kingdom  on  earth.  We  regret  that  his  persistent  antipathy  towards  the  Jews 
and  the  Old  Testament  has  prevented  his  indicating  the  unquestionable  place  which 
the  teaching  of  the  synagogue  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  had  in  the  formation 
of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus.  To  attribute  to  Him  complete  originality^ 
entire  independence  of  thought,  is  to  break  the  chain  of  revelation  and  of  historical 
continuity,  and  to  misunderstand  in  great  measure  the  teaching  of  Him  who  **  came 
to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

In  a  fresh  and  eloquent  manner  M.  de  Kegla  describes  the  politiccd  and  religious 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  Boman  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  In  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Jewish  religious  sects  he  lays  special  stress  on 
that  of  the  Essenes,  and  his  narrative  of  their  beliefs  and  practices  is  based  both  upon 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  and  upon  the  information  of  an  Essene  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  in  the  East.  *'  The  Essenes,*'  he  says,  *'  were  more  numerous 
than  the  Sadducees,  but  inferior  to  the  Pharisees  both  in  numbers  and  influence. 
They  were  true  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  stamp.  Their  roots  struck  deep 
down  into  the  nation,  and  they  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for.  sanctity,  knowledge,  and 
even  prophetic  gifts."  The  great  part  which  M.  de  Kegla  believes  the  Essenes  to 
have  played  in  the  Gospel  history  is  one  of  the  most  chsuracteristic  features  of  his  \ 
book.  The  idea  which  he  holds,  that  Jesus  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  not  a  new  one.  ( 
In  1849  a  couple  of  pamphlets,  published  at  Leipsic,  and  professing  to  be  translated 
from  an  ancient  MS.  found  in  a  library  at  Alexandria,  represent  Jesus  in  this 
character.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Begla  maintains  his  position  valiantly, 
and  that  he  furnishes  a  very  vivid  and  picturesque  narrative  of  what  he  thinks  Jesus 
was,  and  did,  and  purposed  to  do.  We  leave  to  more  accomplished  critics  than  we  can 
pretend  to  be  the  task  of  refuting  the  error,  if  error  it  be,  of  the  Essene  theory. 

The  scientific  point  of  view  of  our  author  is  indicated  by  the  position  he  takes  up 
towards  the  miraculous,  and  by  the  explanation  he  gives  of  the  miracles  which  abound 
in  the  Gospels.  He  has  no  sympathy  either  with  the  Sadducean  scepticism  which 
rejects  what  it  cannot  understand,  or  with  the  blind  credulity  that  accepts  marvels 
indiscriminately*  Strengthened  by  the  knowledge  which  he  believes  he  has  gained  of 
occult  subjects,  magnetism,  hypnotism,  &c«i  he  accepts  in  good  faith,  we  believe,  and 
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^^zplains  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels.  He  attributes  to  Jesus  all  the  gifts  needed  for 
acting  as  a  healer  of  physical  and  moral  maladies — the  charm  of  voice  and  look, 
**'  organo-electric  power,"  and  the  medical  knowledge  in  which  the  Essenes  excelled. 
And  so  he  rectifies  and  completes  the  history  in  the  Gospels,  and  enables  us  to  under- 
stand how  Jesus^  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  changed  water  into  wine,  exorcised 
demons,  &c.  The  patience  of  many  of  his  readers  will  be  subjected  to  a  severe  strain 
by  a  perusskl  of  this  part  of  his  book,  but  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  will  disgust  almost  every  earnest-minded  reader.  He  denies  the  death  on  the 
•cross.  The  wounds  in  hands,  feet,  and  side,  he  asserts,  were  not  fatal.  Nicodemus 
imd  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  two  Essenes  (?),  obtained  the  body  from  Pilate  and 
restored  it  to  consciousness  and  life  I  Will  M.  de  Begla  complete  his  nairative  on 
«ome  future  occasion  by  relating  the  actual  death  of  Jesus  after  His  appearances  to 
the  disciples  ?  The  view,  therefore,  which  we  have  here  given  us  of  Jesus  is  that  of 
an  Essene  endowed  with  all  the  wisdom  and  skill  attributed  to  that  sect,  the  successor 
of  John  the  Baptist,  but  divinely  appointed  to  announce  to  the  world  a  religion 
destined  to  secure  the  welfsure  of  humanity,  surrounded  by  disciples  who  often  failed 
to  understand  Him,  striving  courageously  against  the  errors  and  evils  of  His  age,  and 
falling  apparently  a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the  priestly  caste,  but  in  reality 
triumphing  over  it  by  His  resurrection. 

The  social  point  of  view  from  which  our  author  regards  the  work  of  Jesus  is 
apparent  on  every  page  of  his  book.  He  anticipates  the  coming  of  a  time  when 
society  will  be  interpenetrated  with  the  conmiunism  which  he  believes  Jesus  taught. 
Let  the  lessons  of  the  Master  be  learned  and  put  in  force,  and  a  new  world  will 
emerge  from  the  old.  "Europe,"  he  says,  '*has  been  Pagan,  Pauline,  GathoUo, 
Schismatic,  and  Protestant,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  Christian."  The  optimism  of  the 
writer,  an  optimism  shared  by  all  socialists,  has,  in  our  opinion,  its  root  in  the  famous 
sophism  of  Bousseau :  that  man  is  naturally  good,  but  has  been  spoiled  and  corrupted 
by  society,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  reform  society  to  render  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it  happy.  However  that  may  be,  society  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  conceived  it 
would  be  as  follows.  Communism  would  certainly  prevail,  but  a  commimism  like 
that  of  the  Essenes,  based  on  the  labours  of  each  member  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
father  of  the  family  would  be  their  physician  and  priest.  The  humblest,  wisest,  and 
most  worthy  would  be  chosen  to  rule.  AU  would  be  equally  subject  to  the  laws,  have 
equal  rights  and  equal  duties.  Wealth  would  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  few 
hands.  And  on  the  front  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  Father  would  be  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  the  words,  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,"  surmounted  by  the 
words,  *'  Duty,  Besponsibility,  and  Solidarity." 

The  idea  of  the  writer  is  a  noble  and  just  one,  that  of  leading  his  contemporaries 
to  Jesus  Himself,  in  whom  he  sees  the  reveaJer  of  true  religion,  the  source  of  all 
progress  and  social  prosperity.  But  for  the  moral  and  religious  renovation  of  Christ- 
endom, is  not  a  profounder,  and  therefore  truer,  knowledge  of  human  needs  and 
human  ills  required  ? 


Contributions  to  thb  Appbeoiation  of  the  Histobt  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By 
Dr.  C.  H,  van  Bhun  {Tkeologische  Studien), — ^The  department  of  study  which  is 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Dr.  van  Bhijn  frankly  acknowledges,  has 
never  really  come  to  its  rights  in  his  country.      More  than  half  a  century  ago 
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Professor  Kist  arranged  some  formal  questions  on  the  History  of  Doctrine  in  the 
Archives  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  and,  apart  from  that,  his  example  received 
extensive  imitation  in  their  periodicskl  literature.  The  encyclopaedias  naturally  defined 
the  essence  of  History  of  Doctrine,  its  relation  to  the  cognate  departments  of  study, 
ejid  its  place  in  the  cycle  of  the  whole  field.  The  Compendiums  of  Church  History 
gave  (as  a  rule,  in  an  independent  subdivision)  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  so  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Church.  During  the  last  decades  important 
contributions  on  interesting  details  have  also  appeared.  But  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  material  in  a  separate  hand-book  has  not  been  prepared.  In  Holland 
they  have  still  no  History  of  Doctrine  of  the  National  Church,  and  for  the  History 
of  Doctrine  of  the  universal  Christian  Church  must  still  be  content  with  the  transla* 
tion  of  a  hand-book  from  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  causes  of  this  deficiency,  the  writer  goes  on  to  point  out,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace.  When  Kist  and  BooijsArds  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  Church 
History,  one  had  reason  to  expect  that  this  would  turn  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
History  of  Doctrine.  The  expectation,  however,  was  disappointed.  Their  mode  of 
dealing  with  Church  History  assumed  a  specially  antiquarian  character,  and  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  collection  of  materials  and  in  the  tracing  of  old  impublished 
documents.  By  the  industry  of  Moll  the  antiquarian  tendency  was  made  to  assume 
a  more  archseological  turn.  In  contrast  with  Kist,  who  rather  traced  writings  and 
brought  materials  together,  Moll  desklt  by  preference  with  persons  and  facts.  But 
to  both  a  dogmatic  tendency  properly  so  called,  an  overmastering  zeal  in  the  study 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  was  really  foreign,  so  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  inspire  a 
love  of  doctrine  in  their  pupils.  Along  with  this  drawback  there  came  into  play 
other  influences  that  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  study  of  Christian  Doctrine* 
In  particular,  it  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  subdivision  of  Church  History  and  of 
Dogmatic,  by  which  view  the  fuU  consideration  of  it  was  arbitrarily  laid  aside ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  tendency  of  the  study  of  theology  was  unfavourable  to  this  depart- 
ment of  science.  The  modem  tendency,  so  to  speak,  led  theology  on  quite  different 
lines.  The  life  of  Jesus,  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  integrity  of  the  text,  or,  in  other  words,  introduction  and 
criticism,  kept  their  national  theologians  much  too  busy  to  devote  the  necessary 
consideration  to  the  History  of  Doctrine. 

Much  greater  was  the  interest  in  this  study  in  other  countries.  In  France  there 
appeared  the  book  of  Haag  (1862),  and  the  devoted  followers  of  Professor  Bonifas 
gave  his  annotations  on  the  History  of  Doctrine  in  two  large  volumes  (1886).  Cour- 
daveaux  endeavoured  to  answer  the  question,  *'How  are  dogmas  formed?**  and 
Professor  Sabatier  enriched  theological  literature  by  the  publication  of  an  address,  a 
model  alike  in  form  and  contents,  entitled,  "  The  Inner  Life  of  Doctrines  and  their 
Power  of  Evolution.**  '*  In  England,*'  adds  Dr.  van  Khijn,  '*  there  has  appeared  the 
work  of  Hatch  (the  Hibbert  Lectures),  which,  with  its  noteworthy  results  concerning 
the  influence  of  Greek  ideas  and  usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,  has  also  opened 
up  for  the  History  of  Doctrine  all  manner  of  new  points  of  view ;  and  in  Germany 
this  branch  of  study  in  recent  years  has  extended  as  never  before.  To  describe  and 
criticise  this  development  is  the  aim  I  have  set  before  myself ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  attain  it  I  shall  take  special  cognizance  of  the  conclusions  of  Hamack,  in  whom 
iihe  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine  in  our  day  has  reached  its  zenith.*' 

As  this  subject  is  likely  to  occupy  several  papers  in  the  Sttidten^  I  content 
myself  now  with  a  sketch  of  the  first. 

The  History  of  Doctrine  has  been  very  long  in  attaining  the  importance  which 
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it  enjoys  at  this  moment.  The  Christian  Chnroh  before  the  Befoimation  did  not 
grasp  the  idea  of  this  study.  In  truth,  it  had  no  inducement  to  give  itself  any 
account  of  the  origin  and  historical  development  of  its  doctrinal  concepts.  The 
dogmatic  principle  of  the  stability  of  the  Church  excluded  the  thought  that  doctrines 
should  be  subject  to  change  and  development — ^in  other  words,  should  have  a  history. 
The  Church  was  unchangeable ;  doctrine  was  the  expression  of  the  Church :  thus 
doctrine  was  also  unchangeable.  What  we  caU  the  History  of  Doctrine  was  nothing 
more  than  an  enumeration  and  confutation  of  the  errors  condemned  by  the  Church, 
the  first  attempts  at  which  were  given  by  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  and  Theoderet,  and 
the  later,  in  the  middle  ages,  by  Petrus  Siculus,  Photius,  Alanus  de  Insulis,  and 
others.  Before  the  Beformation  the  History  of  Doctrine  was  the  history  of  heresy, 
and  it  was  dominated  by  dogmatic  polemic. 

The  Beformation  introduced  a  new  principle,  but  it  did  not  at  once  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  treatment  of  the  History  of  Doctrine.  Scholasticism  had  conceived 
and  consequently  developed  more  deeply  the  definition  of  doctrine  in  absolute 
dependence  on  ecclesiasticskl  tradition.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  Reformation  pre- 
sented man*s  independence  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  his  subjection  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Beformers  were  impelled  to  historical  researches,  because  they  had 
to  exhibit  evidence  that  the  Beformation  was  the  representation  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity, from  which  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  had  deviated  alike  in  doctrine  and 
life.  With  that  aim  the  Magdeburg  scholars  issued  their  *'  Centuries,"  dealing  with 
their  conception  of  doctrine  in  a  separate  section  of  each  part ;  and  the  Scottish 
theologian,  John  Forbes,  of  Corse,  cdmost  a  century  later,  endeavoured,  in  his  dogma- 
tically-arranged text-book,  to  exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  Protestant  conception  of 
doctrine  with  that  of  the  Fathers.  Begarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  History  of 
Doctrine,  both  writings  were,  nevertheless,  little  more  than  attempts,  which  also  made 
it  clear  that  this  study  had  still  maintained  the  dogmatic  polemic  cast  that  had  charac- 
terized it  before  the  Beformation.  Its  treatment  was  polemical,  for  the  history  was 
made  subservient  to  the  controversy  with  Bome,  and  the  historic  personages  figured  as 
witnesses  of  the  truth.  It  was  dogmatic,  not  only  because  the  writers  endeavoured 
to  show  the  harmony  of  the  Protestant  views  of  doctrine  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Church,  and,  along  with  the  review  of  persons  and  events,  brought  forward  the 
substance  of  their  personal  confession  of  faith ;  but  also,  in  so  far  as,  amongst  others, 
Gerhard  and  Quenstadt  presented  the  History  of  Doctrine  in  dogmatic  writings.  At 
a  purely  historic  treatment  of  this  subject,  theologians  were  as  far  from  arriving  in 
this  period  as  in  that  of  rationalism.  In  the  case  of  Planck,  for  example,  there  was 
indeed  an  effort  to  attain  to  more  objectivity ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  dogmatic- 
rationalistic  opposition  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  led  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
History  of  Doctrine,  and  the  fact  that  this  study  was  boimd  up  partly  with  Church 
History  and  Dogmatic,  and  was  worked  up  also  in  dogmatic  text-books,  operated 
towards  the  great  loss  of  both,  of  the  History  of  Doctrine  as  well  as  of  Dogmatic. 

The  first  writer  who  handled  the  History  of  Doctrine  independently  was  William 
Milnscher.  His  "  Hand-book  "  bears  entirely  the  character  and  impress  of  his  time : 
a  pragmatic  rationalistic  spirit  and  a  defective  arrangement  of  the  materials.  Since 
then  better  days  have  dawned  for  this  study,  nationalism  expired  in  the  midst  of 
its  exegetical  absurdities  and  its  lack  of  the  historic  sense,  and  gave  place  to  more 
objective  views.  The  three  theologicskl  schools  that  succeeded  in  interchange  with 
rationalism  gave  each  its  text-books  or  hand-books,  in  which  the  History  of  Doctrine 
was  treated  historically  as  an  independent  science.  All  endeavoured  to  understand 
the  past,  to  conceive  the  essence  and  the'significance  of  Christianity  more  deeply  than 
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rationalism  had  done ;   but  they  differ  from  one  another  in  the  determination  of  the 
oonception  and  limits  of  the  science.    This  may  appear  from  the  following  scheme : — 

A.  The  School  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander.  To  this  belong  A.  Neander 
(1860),  L.  F.  0.  Baumgarten-Crusius  (1848),  K  R.  Hagenbaoh  (1874),  F.  K.  Meier 
(1841).  The  dogmatic  conceptions  are  the  development  and  mifolding  of  the  new  life 
bestowed  by  Christ  on  mankind. 

B.  The  Tubingen  School,  under  the  influence  of  Hegel :  F.  C.  Baur  (1860).  The 
History  of  Doctrine  is  the  scientific  representation  of  the  idea  of  Christianity 
developing  itself  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  internal  necessity. 

C.  The  Confessional  or  New  Orthodox  School.  To  this  belong  Th.  Eliefoth, 
H.  Schmid,  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis  (1888),  and  G.  Thomasius  (1875).  The  History  of 
Doctrine  is  the  process  of  development  of  ^'  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
Scriptures,"  and  is  completed  in  the  settlement  of  the  conception  of  doctrine  in  the 
different  Churches. 

This  smnmary.  Dr.  van  Bhijn  is  careful  to  ezplam,  makes  no  claim  of  complete- 
ness. It  simply  indicates  the  leading  stages  in  the  historiography  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  to  show  how  this  science  has  at  last  obtained  an  independent  place.  Hence 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Boman  Catholic  theologians,  who  have  not  exercised  any 
influence  on  the  coiu^e  of  this  science.  No  mention  is  made  of  Hamack  as  yet, 
because,  though  allied  to  Thomasius  and  Nitzsch,  he  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  one 
school.  He  unites  in  himself  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  being  ranked  as  the 
head  of  a  school. 

How  Dr.  von  Bhijn  justifies  such  high  praise  of  this  rising  German  professor,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  in  a  succeeding  number. 

In  what  Belation  do  thb  two  Apologies  of  Justin  Mabttb  stand  to  one 

ANOTHSB,  AND  WHEN  WERE   THBT-  PBEPABED  ?       By  Db.   J.   A.    CbAHEB    {TJieologtSche 

Studien), — ^There  is  no  more  striking  phenomenon  in  the  study  of  Church  history  in 
our  day  than  the  sifting  to  which  pnr  earliest  Christian  literature  is  being  subjected. 
Bound  almost  every  ancient  writing  that  stands  in  connection  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Christianity,  there  is  gathering  a  long  series  of  discussions  on  its  genuineness 
or  integrity.  The  works  left  by  Justin  Martyr  are  no  strangers  to  this  process.  The 
traditionskl  view  of  them  has  mainly  been  that,  along  with  his  "  Speech  to  the  Greeks  ** 
and  his  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  Justin  wrote  two  Apologies,  the  one  composed  at 
Bome  and  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius ;  the  other  written  also  at  Bome,  but  addressed 
to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Within  the  past  half-century,  however,  this  opinion  has  often 
been  called  in  question.  In  1842,  BoU  contended  that  one  could  no  longer  follow 
Eusebius  in  speaking  of  two  Apologies,  but  that  they  clearly  formed  one ;  since  in  the 
so-called  first  there  was  no  real  conclusion,  and  in  the  second  no  real  beginning. 
From  that  time  opinion  has  veered  round  in  many  directions,  but  the  main  drift  is 
now  against  the  idea  of  two  Apologies.  To  this  opposition  Dr.  A.  Hamack  has  now 
lent  the  weight  of  his  high  authority,  asserting  that  the  first  and  second  Apologies 
originally  constituted  one  whole,  and  that  Justin  never  wrote  a  second  Apology. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Studien  are  distinguished  by  a  very  vigorous  and 
acute  attack  on  this  positiop  in  the  shape  of  two  articles  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Cramer, 
entitled  "  In  what  relation  do  the  two  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr  stand  to  each  other, 
and  when  were  they  prepared  ?  "  The  details  of  the  argumentation  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned,  every  scrap  of  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  being  brought  to  bear 
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on  the  question.     But  I  may  briefly  state  the  oonolosions  reached  on  the  two 
questions  started  in  these  papers. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  so-called  two  Apologies,  Dr.  Cramer  sets 
forth  these  results : — 

1.  We  have  no  reason,  for  doubting  the  account  of  Eusebius,  according  to  which 
Justin  wrote  two  Apologies. 

2.  These  two  Apologies  had  already  been  joined  in  one  whole  before  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  who  knew  that  whole  as  the  Apology  of  Justin  to  Antoninus  Pius. 

8.  Only  thus  can  we  explain  that  he  simply  quotes  from  the  Apology  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  but  says  of  the  portion  that  deals  with  Crescens  that  it  is  found  in  the  second 
Apology. 

4.  Only  thus  can  we  also  explain  why  the  Supplicatio  of  Athenagoras  is  ascribed 
to  Justin. 

On  the  second  question,  namely,  the  respective  dates  at  which  they  were 
prepared,  the  writer,  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  course  of  thought  in  the 
two  Apologies,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion : — 

The  first  Apology  was  written  about  the  year  140,  and  the  second  about  152,  a 
result  that  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  that  which  we  at  once  obtain  when  we  let 
the  Apologies  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  sklso  in  accord  with  the  exact  explanation 
of  Eusebius  (H.  E,  iv.  8),  and  the  notice  of  the  years  between  which  Urbicus  was  city 
prefect  (144  and  160). 

The  results,  then,  are  these : — 

1.  After  the  union  of  the  two  Apologies,  interpolations  were  introduced  into  the 
second,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  two  Apologies  one  whole. 

2.  The  epistle  of  Hadrian  (Apol.  i.  68)  was  invented  by  a  Christian  after  the  pre- 
paration of  the  first  Apology,  and  attached  to  the  first  before  the  union  of  the  two 
Apologies. 

8.  Antoninus  Pius  followed  the  line  of  conduct  exhibited  by  Trajan,  which  we 
come  to  learn  from  his  letter  to  the  Governor  Pliny,  The  ChristianB  were  not  perse- 
cuted, but,  when  they  were  accused,  they  were  pronounced  guilty  on  the  ground  of 
iheir  confession. 

4.  The  process  under  Urbicus  (who  was  city  prefect  between  144  and  160)  is  thus 
entu-ely  in  hannony  with  the  miUtary  arrangements  of  his  rule. 

5.  To  judge  from  the  description  of  the  Christian  community,  so  far  as  this  comes 
before  us  i^  the  first  Apology,  this  writing  must  have  been  prepared  not  very  long  after 
Antoninus  Pius'  ascension  of  the  throne. 

6.  The  second  Apology  is  in  no  respect  connected  with  Justin's  martyrdom. 

7.  It  can  most  probably  be  placed  about  the  middle  of  Antoninus'  reign. 

8.  The  chronicle  of  Julius  Africanus  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  this  determi- 
nation of  time.  J.  P.  LnjiBT,  B.D. 


THE  MORNING  LESSONS. 

FIFTK  SUNDAY  IN  LENT.  go  unto  Pharaoh  t    Certainly  I  will  be  with 

THE  SUMMONS  TO  SERVE;    DIFFI-  thee.— ExoD. iiL  10, 11, 12. 

DENCE  AKD  CAPACITY.  Two  things  must  have  astonished  Mooes — an 

Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  extraordinary  sight  and  a  startling  summons. 

unto  Pharaoh Who  am  I  that  I  should  That  burning  bush  which  was  not  oonsomed 
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was  something  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
experience  that  it  filled  him  with  amazement 
and  with  awe.  But  more  astonishing  still  was 
that  wonderM  commission,  "Come  now, 
therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh." 
Was  he,  Moses,  hiding  from  Pharaoh's  wrath, 
to  go  and  stand  in  his  dread  presence ;  not  to 
make  meek  submission,  but  to  make  a  most 
unpalatable  demand,  that  would  certainly 
incense  him  in  the  last  degree  ?  Was  he,  the 
solitary  shepherd  of  Midian,  to  undertake 
that  stupendous  task  of  leading  all  the  people 
of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  ?  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Moses  shrank  exceedingly  from 
that  strange  commission,  that  he  felt  utterly 
incompetent  to  discharge  it.  Who  was  he 
that  he  should  execute  so  desperate  an  enter- 
prise ?  Yet  was  he  fitted,  far  better  than  any 
other  living  man,  for  that  great  task.  Who 
should  champion  the -cause  of  Israel  but 
Israel's  most  devoted  patriot?  Who  should 
legislate  for  them  and  for  future  generations 
but  the  most  learned  man  who  had  Hebrew 
blood  in  his  veins  ?  Who  should  speak  and 
strike  for  God  but  the  most  reverent  and 
faithful  servant  of  Jehovah  f  Moses  might 
well  be  diffident,  but  the  event  proved  his 
signal  capacity  for  the  service  to  which  he 
was  summoned.  We  see  the  application  of 
this  passage  to  ourselves  when  we  consider — 

I.  God's  summons  to  serve.  Though 
God  does  not  caU  us  to  such  high  tasks  as 
that  to  which  Moses  was  called,  yet  He  does 
send  us  all  forth  to  noble  service.  He  says  to 
OS,  Gro,  bear  .witness  of  Me  in  an  ungodly 
world ;  constrain  the  thoughtless  to  think  of 
Me ;  make  known  to  the  ignorant  the  truth 
and  grace  of  the  Grospel ;  be  a  power  for  good 
everywhere ;  feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the 
sad,  cheer  the  struggling,  help  the  wayfarer 
along  the  path  of  life.  Perhaps  He  is  speaking 
to  us  more  particularly,  and  is  saying.  Go, 
visit  that  house  or  hospital  where  the  sick  are 
waiting  for  your  presence ;  teach  in  that 
Sunday-school ;  go  out  into  the  field  of  foreign 
service  ;  join  yourself  to  that  little  company 
which  is  banded  together  to  carry  light  into 
the  dark  neighbourhood,  or  relieve  the  im- 
poverished in  the  destitute  district 

II.  Our  sense  of  insufficiency.  '*  Who 
am  II"  said  Moses  ;  and  we  say.  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  undertake  this  high  and  noble 
task  ?  1.  That  we  should  take  Christ's  name 
upon  us  and  represent  Him  in  the  world ; 
that  we  should  undertake  to  live  a  Christian 
life  and  illustrate  His  truth.    Are  we  able  to 


do  that  in  such  a  world  as  this  ?  Besetting 
us  on  every  hand  are  strong  temptations — to 
imprudence,  to  dishonesty,  to  coveteousness, 
to  worldliness,  to  impurity,  to  a  guilty 
severity,  to  a  forbidden  resentment,  to  a  subtle 
and  enslaving  selfishness.  Can  we  venture  to 
*'  walk  even  as  He  walked,"  our  holy,  sinless 
Lord  ?  Dare  we  promise  to  act  "  as  becometh 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  in  the  various 
spheres  and  in  the  different  relationships  of 
human  life?  2.  That  we  should  undertake 
some  serious  work  for  Christ  and  for  man. 
For  what  does  successful  spiritual  work  in- 
clude ?  It  means  contending  victoriously 
against  the  strongest  forces,  against  blindness 
of  mind,  prejudice  which  discolours  and 
distorts  the  truth,  stolid  indifference  of  spirit, 
the  opposition  of  a  rebellious  wiU,  deep-seated 
and  strongly  entrenched  habits  of  body  and 
of  mind,  a  fatal  disposition  to  dally  and  delay, 
beside  other  unknown  and  uncalculable 
spiritual  enemies  (see  Eph.  vi.  12).  Who  are 
we  that  we  should  strive  against  these  strong 
forces,  that  we  should  enter  on  such  a  formid- 
able work  as  this  ?  Our  sense  of  insufficiency 
arrests  us  ;  it  silences  us  as  we  are  about  to 
say,  ''Lord,  here  are  we,  send  us."  But 
while  there  are  services  required  for  which,  by 
constitution  or  by  training,  we  are  unfitted, 
and  which  it  woidd  be  simple  folly  to  attempt, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider — 

III,  Our  unrecognized  gafacitt.  Moses 
proved  to  be  perfectly  fitted  to  accomplish  the 
task  for  which  he  thought  himself  so  unequal. 
He  had  in  himself  capacities  of  which  he  was 
then  ignorant,  and  he  had  in  God  a  Divine 
resource  on  which  he  did  not  for  the  moment 
reckon.  There  were  vast  stores  of  strength 
and  of  sufficiency  in  these  simple  words,  ' '  Cer- 
tainly I  will  be  with  thee." 

1.  Our  fitness  to  bear  Christ's  name.  We 
may  be  feeble,  and  even  faulty,  but  there  are 
two  things  which  qualify  us  to  do  this«  (1) 
Decision  for  Christ ;  the  fact  that  we  are  no 
longer  against  Him,  or  indifferent  to  Him,  or 
undecided  about  Him,  but  fully  resolved  to 
follow  and  to  serve  Him.  (2)  Such  trust  in 
God  as  will  manifest  itself  in  daily  prayer  for 
His  sustaining  help.  If  we  have  thus  finally 
yielded  ourselves  to  Christ,  and  if  we  thus  live 
in  constant  devout  dependence  on  His  quicken- 
ing Spirit,  certainly  He  will  be  with  us,  and 
we  shall  walk  wortiiily  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

2.  Our  preparedness  to  engage  in  some 
serious  work  for  Him.  We  may  be  very 
diffident  in  spirit,  sensible  of  our  limitations ; 
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we  may  be  unendowed  with  any  great  qnalitiea, 
mental  or  spiritual.  Yet  are  we  qualified  to 
do  much  excellent  work  for  our  Master  if  we 
possess  those  three  things  which  are  open  to 
us  all  to  aoquii-e :  (1)  A  loving  spirit ;  a 
spirit  of  gracious  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
others,  old  or  yoimg ;  a  spirit  of  tender  pity 
for  those  that  are  far  from  truth  and  heavenly 
wisdom ;  a  spirit  of  holy  yearning  to  lead 
men  into  the  kingdom  of  God — the  spirit  of 
Christ.  (2)  An  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  the  dis- 
tinctive truth  of  the  Gospel.  (8)  Patient, 
prayerful  endeavour.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  labour  on  with  a  love  that  will  not  die,  and 
an  earnestness  that  will  not  fade,  whoever 
carps  and  hinders;  and  our  "patient  con- 
tinuance "  must  be  prayerfbl ;  we  must  work 
with  an  eye  that  is  often  "lifted  up  to 
heaven,"  with  a  deep,  abiding  consciousness 
that  our  strength  and  hope  are  in  God.  Then 
shall  we  not  need  to  say,  «*  Lord,  who  are  we  ? 
"We  may  rather  say,  "  Lord,  wUt  not  Thou  t 
WUt  not  Thou  be  with  us,  and  bless  us,  and 
prosper  the  work  of  our  hands!  And  the 
Divine  response  will  be,  "  Certainly  I  will  be 
with  thee." 

PALM  SUNDAY. 

ACCEPTABLE  SERVICE. 

Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  ko, — Matt,  zxvi 
618. 

The  fact  that  the  story  of  this  woman's 
offering  of  love  has  survived  for  more  than' 
eighteen  centuries  is  a  very  striking  comment 
on  our  Lord's  prediction  (ver.  18).  There  is 
no  sign  that  the  world  is  growing  weary  of  it. 
However  often  we  have  dwelt  upon  it,  we  still 
return  to  it  with  unabated  interest  Very 
beautiful  in  our  sight  is  that  act  of  overflowing 
love  ;  very  unbeautiful  the  querulous  objection 
that  was  taken  to  it ;  and  most  gracious  and 
encouraging  our  Lord's  defence  of  His  disciple. 
The  house  of  the  Church  is  still  full  of  the 
fragrance  of  that  deed  of  devotion.  We 
leam — 

L  That  attachment  op  heart  to  the 
Saviour,  and  its  expression,  are  vert 
DEAR  to  Him.  Our  Lord  showed  Himself  to 
be  possessed  of  the  keenest  sensibility.  The 
malignity  of  His  enemies  cut  Him  to  the 
quick,  the  unfaithfulness  of  His  nominal  dis- 
ciples distressed  ffis  spirit  (John  vi.  66,  67). 
On  the  other  hand.  He  freely  acknowledged 
the  unexpected  faith,  the  kindly  ministry,  the 


devotion  of  the  men  and  women  who  believed 
in  Him  and  were  true  to  Him.  And  when 
Mary  came  and  poured  forth  her  heart's 
attachment,  as  she  poured  the  costly  unguent 
on  His  head,  our  Lord's  heart  responded  to 
her  affection.  He  said,  "  She  hath  wrought  a 
good  work  upon  me."  Just  as  our  souls 
hunger  for  love,  and  are  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  a  true  and  deep  affection,  so  was  it 
(and  so  is  it)  with  our  Master.  How  does 
Christ  think  of  us  and  feel  toward  us  ?  Let 
us  ask  oivselves.  How  do  we  think  of  Him  and 
feel  toward  Him  ?  Are  we  finding  room  in 
our  crowded  minds  for  many  reverent  and 
loving  thoughts  about  Him  and  His  holy  will 
concerning  us  f  Are  we  honouring  Him  in 
every  way  that  is  open  to  us  1  Are  we  avow- 
ing our  attachment  to  Him  ?  Are  we  mani- 
festing to  our  relatives  and  to  our  neighbours^ 
at  some  real  cost  to  ourselves,  that  we  are 
devoted  to  Him  and  to  His  cause  1  To-day,  as 
much  as  when  Mary  broke  the  alabaster  box 
that  she  might  utter  her  affection,  the  costly- 
expression  of  our  attachment  is  dear  to  His. 
heart  of  love. 

IL  That  Christ  freely  aocepts  the. 
service  which,  though  slight,  18  sincere. 
— What  was  the  actual  worth  of  that  act  of 
Mary's !  What  good  did  it  do !  Judas  said 
it  was  a  waste  (ver.  8) ;  but  Judas  should  have 
known  better  than  to  say  that.  If  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  that  "precioiiB  oint« 
ment,"  it  certainly  was  well  to  use  it.  And 
if  it  was  to  be  used,  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  better  spent  than  on  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  was  a 
very  small  act  to  give  so  much  pleasure,  to 
call  forth  so  much  praise,  and  to  receive  so 
large  a  reward.  Though  the  physical  gratifi- 
cation which  it  gave  only  lasted  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  act  itself  was  very  valuable 
because  it  refreshed  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  at 
a  most  critical  juncture  of  His  life.  At  such 
an  hour  when  His  enemies  were  plotting 
against  His  life,  when  His  friends  were  about 
to  fall  away  from  Him,  when  He  was  girding 
Himself  to  render  the  supreme  act  of  sacrifice 
for  which  He  came  into  the  world,  this  silent 
but  strong  assurance  that  one  heart  at  least  was 
filled  to  overflow  with  loyalty  and  love  had  a 
worth,  a  wealth  far  beyond  all  visible  and  caK 
culablo  dimensions,  and  far  beyond  many 
other  deeds  of  much  greater  intrinsic  oon^ 
sequence.  It  did  not  seem  to  do  much,  but 
it  had  its  weight,  aud  it  did  its  work  ;  a  ''good 
work  "  it  was  in  our  Lord's  own  estimate,  and 
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not  without  its  influence  on  those  great  issues 
that  were  to  follow  (Fers.  10-12).  It  was  the 
one  thing  she  could  do  at  the  hour,  and  it 
was  accepted ;  and  may  we  not  say  that  to  do 
any  service,  even  of  the  very  humblest  order 
and  in  the  very  smallest  degree,  at  such  an 
hour  as  that,  might  satisfy  a  strong  soul's 
ambition  1  But  service  at  any  time  and  in 
any  degree,  if  rendered  in  the  right  spirit,  is 
approved  and  accepted  by  our  Lord.  1.  Our 
service  may  seem  very  slight  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  neighbours.  It  may  be  nothing 
but  a  very  brief  prayer  that  we  can  present  to 
God  ;  it  may  be  only  a  short  visit  we  can  pay 
to  a  sick  or  lonely  neighbour  ;  it  ipay  be  no 
more  than  the  discharge  of  a  homely  duty 
beneath  a  very  humble  roof ;  it  may  be  such 
a  small  contribution  that  it  makes  no  sensible 
difference  even  to  a  small  collection  ;  it  may 
be  a  service  which  is  as  transient  in  its  obvious 
effects  as  the  anointing  of  the  Master's  feet 
with  that  perishable  unguent.  Critical  dis- 
ciples may  say,  "  What  is  the  good  of  it  ? "  or, 
"  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? "  We  need 
not  be  disturbed  because  to  them,  or  to  our- 
selves, our  offering  is  small,  or  the  result  of 
our  effort  apparently  evanescent.  This  need 
not  distress,  and  should  not  detain  or  divert 
us.  2.  The  pi*esenoe  of  a  right  spirit  is  every- 
thing with  our  Lord.  If  we  teach  the 
ignorant  or  the  young,  or  give  to  the  necessi- 
tous, or  visit  the  neglected,  or  wait  upon  the 
sick  or  the  infirm  in  the  spirit  of  pure  kind- 
ness, our  deed  may  be  unvalued  here,  but  it 
is  prized  in  heaven.  The  loving  spirit  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  eyes  of  the  Divine 
Approver.  It  transmutes  the  poor  copper  of 
mechanical  obedience  into  the  pure  gold  of 
Divine  service.  It  calls  forth  and  brings  down 
the  priceless  benediction  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
who  found  for  Mary's  offering  a  usefulness  she 
could  not  have  imagined  for  it,  will  crown  our 
word  and  deed  of  love  with  a  beauty  and  a 
blessing  beyond  our  thought,  and  beyond  our 
reckoning. 

EASTER    SUNDAY. 

THE  LIVING  LORD. 

I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and 
behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore. — Rev.  i.  18. 

The  text  invites  us  to  consider  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  possessor  and  dispenser  of  life  in  all  its 
fulness.    It  is  involved  in — 

I.  His  DrviNE  nature.  He  ia  "the 
Living  One":  not  only  "He  that  liveth," 
but  He  that  is  possessed  of  life  as  His  eternal 


inheritance ;  He  that  "  hath  life  in  Himself" 
(John  V.  26) ;  the  "  Word  that  was  in  the 
beginning  "  (John  i.  1,  2) ;  "  who  only  hath 
immortality"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  -He  is  that 
One  with  whom  existence  never  began,  because 
it  ever  was  ;  in  whom  life  dwelt  as  in  its  own 
residence  and  home  ;  from  whom  all  life  pro- 
ceeded as  from  its  fontal  source.  "  In  Him 
(potentially)  was  (all  the)  life  "  that  was  ever 
manifested  to  mankind,  "and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men  '* ;  from  Him,  as  from  the  sun 
itself,  flowed  forth  all  the  light  that  has 
illumined  the  mind  and  brightened  and 
blessed  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  this  fact 
which  brings  out  into  such  bold  relief  the 
great  truth  of — 

II.  His  Merciful  Mission.  He  came  to 
earth  to  die.  The  Living  One  "  was  dead  "  ; 
"became  dead"  (literally) ;  voluntarily  entered 
into  the  state  of  death.  This  is  a  part  of  that 
"  great  mystery  of  godliness  "  (1  Tim.  iiL  19) 
which  must  baffle  our  finite  understanding. 
Antecedently,  we  should  have  judged  that 
the  Living  One  Himself  could  not  die.  But 
the  possibilities  of  Divine  condescension  are 
quite  indeterminable  by  us.  We  accept  the 
well-attested,  wonderful  fact  "  For  the 
suffering  of  death "  (in  order  that  He  might 
pass  through  that  experience)  He  was  made 
" lower  than  the  angels  '*  (Heb.  iL  9).  "Being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  tmto  death."  The 
shadow  of  death  rested  upon  all  the  path  of 
His  life  ;  that  shadow  deepened  as  He  entered 
upon  and  frilfilled  His  ministry  (see  Mark 
viiL  81 ;  John  xii.  23-27).  As  we  read  the 
story  of  His  death,  so  fully  told  us  by  all  the 
evangelists,  and  as  we  read  the  many  allusions 
made  to  it  and  the  doctrine  that  is  built  upon 
it  by  Apostolic  preachers  and  writers,  we 
realize  that  He  came  to  die  as  much  as  to 
live ;  and  we  know  that  His  death  in  such 
darlmess  and  shame  is,  with  His  resurreotion, 
the  supreme  fact  of  His  great  "work"  on 
earth. 

III.  His  rklation  to  us  now  as  our 
LiYiNO  Lord.  The  Living  One  passed 
through  the  gates  of  death ;  but  "  death  had 
no  dominion  over  Him."  He  triumphed  over 
it  Of  Himself  He  laid  down  His  life,  and 
of  Himself  He  took  it  again  (John  x.  18). 
And  now  He  is,  in  very  truth,  "  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life."  Life,  in  all  its  fulness, 
is  His  to  eigoy  and  to  confer.  As  the  Living 
One  for  evermore,  He  is — 1.  Our  present  Lord. 
We  are  not  to  think  of  Him  as  being  afar  off 
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in  some  distant,  unimaginable  region  ;  we  are 
not  to  represent  Him  to  oar  minds  as  the 
departed  One,  but  as  the  ever  and  everywhere 
present  One.    We  need  no  relics. 

"  Nay  !  relics  are  for  those  who  mourn 
The  memory  of  an  absent  friend. 
Not  absent  He,  nor  we  forlorn  ; 
Is  He  not  with  us  to  the  end  ? "  ■ 

He  i»  with  us  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  He  is  "  our  very  present  help,"  com- 
passing our  path  and  our  lying  down ;  with 
us  in  the  church  and  in  the  chamber,  in  the 
study  and  in  the  market,  in  the  broad  field 
of  daily  labour  and  in  the  sacred  sphere  of 
holy  service.  2.  Our  observant  Lord.  Reading 
our  every  thought  and  feeling  ;  taking  count 
of  our  desires  and  our  purposes,  of  many  of 
which  we  take  no  count  at  all ;  hearing  our 
every  word ;  observing  our  every  action,  not 
less  that  which  is  slight  than  that  on  which 
great  issues  hang.  8.  Our  sympathetic  Lord. 
In  all  time  of  trouble  we  crave  the  presence  of 
one  who  can  feel  with  us.  Who  can  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  the  burdens  of  this  world 
have  been  lightened,  its  sorrows  mitigated,  its 
loneliness  relieved,  its  apprehensions  calmed, 
its  whole  life  blessed  by  the  felt  presence 
of  that  sympathetic  Lord  who  is  ''touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  "  ?  4.  Our 
appreciative  Lord.  In  all  our  struggle  against 
the  evil  which  lurks  within  us,  in  our  strenuous 
endeavour  to  reach  the  spiritual  heights  which 
are  still  beyond  us,  in  our  stem  conflict  with 
the  ignorance  and  folly  and  wrong  which  lie 
around  us,  and  in  our  holy  purpose  to  leave 
some  influences  behind  us  that  shall  do  the 
work  of  our  Lord  when  we  are  gone,  we  want 
all  the  help  we  can  have  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  others.  But  men  often  fail  us  here  ; 
they  do  not  recognize  the  sincerity  of  our 
aim  or  the  worth  of  our  labour.  How  invalu- 
able the  presence  of  Him  who  knows  our 
hearts,  and  who  values  every  offering,  how- 
ever small,  that  is  made  in  purity  of  heart 
6.  Our  energizing  and  recompensing  Lord. 
We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  prevail 
against  the  strong  spiritual  forces  opposed  to 
UB ;  of  our  own  strength  we  cannot  enlighten 
the  dark  mind,  or  soften  the  hard  heart,  or 
subdue  the  wayward  will  of  men.  Our  efforts 
will  be  unavailing  unless  wc  have  a  Divine 
power  working  within  us.  For  this,  however, 
we  may  confidently  look.  Our  present  Lord 
will,  by  His  Spirit,  grant  us  all  we  ask,  and 
make onr labours  effectual,  and  even  ''mighty. " 
6.  Our  abiding  Lord.     "  Those  priests  (of  the 


old  covenant)  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by 
reason  of  death :  but  this  man,  because  He 
continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood. Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  (evermore)  them  that  come  unto 
God  by  him  "  (Heb.  viL  23-25).  Our  human 
friends,  counsellors,  fellow-workers  on  whom 
we  lean  pass  from  sight ;  but  this  Friend,  this 
Counsellor,  this  Fellow-labourer  (1  Cor.  liL  9) 
will  be  ever  with  us,  strengthening  us  in 
in  every  burden  we  bear,  in  every  duty  we 
dischaige,  in  every  service  we  render. 

LOW  SUNDAY, 

FAITH,   VAIN  AND  VICTORIOUS. 

Ye  have   believed   in    vain Your 

faith  is  vain. — 1  Cor.  xv.  2,  14,  27. 

Thbee  times  in  the  course  of  a  short  passage 
St.  Paul  writes  of  a  faith  that  is  "  vain."  A 
little  farther  on,  he  writes  of  a  faith  that  is 
victorious  (see  ver.  57,  and  1  John  v.  4,  5). 
We  do  well  to  regard  these  in  contrast. 

I.  The  faith  that  is  vaix.— It  is  clear 
that  a  man  may  have  a  creed  with  which  he 
is  well  pleased,  and  that  this  may  miserably 
fail  him  in  the  hour  of  triaL  There  is— 1.  The 
faith  that  is  founded  on  error.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  denied  that  great  numbers  of  men 
have  been  strengthened  for  a  time,  often  for  a 
considerable  time,  by  their  confident  belief  in 
that  which  was  not  true  and  real  Supersti- 
tion is  not  without  its  strength ;  men  have 
striven,  and  suffered,  and  even  died  for  that 
which  we  are  now  assured  was  error.  It  affects 
us  with  pure  pity  to  think  that  it  has  been 
so ;  there  is  something  truly  humilitating  in 
the  thought  of  it.  For  who  does  not  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  expending  his  powers  and 
devoting  his  life  to  that  which  is  essentially 
false  ?  Who  can  think  without  shuddering  of 
a  life  spent  in  prayer  which  is  unheard,  in 
offerings  which  are  unaccepted,  in  hopes  which 
are  destined  to  be  disappointed  ?  And  beside 
the  utter  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  present, 
there  is  the  hour  of  disillusion  which  is  con* 
tinually  approaching,  and  must  arrive  at  last 
2.  The  faith  that  is  built  on  a  very  imperfect 
apprehension.  Paul,  who  here  remonstrates, 
with  the  Christians  at  Corinth  for  denying  a 
doctrine  with  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
was  bound  up,  writes  to  the  Churches  of 
Galatia  and  entreats  them  to  hold  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  its  integrity,  uncorrupted  with  the 
"  elements  "  of  Judaism.  He  fears  that  they 
are  so  far  departing  from  the  purity  of  the 
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froth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  that  all  his  teaching 
and  all  their  sufferings  will  be  "in  vain" 
(GaL  L  6,  7  ;  iiL  1-4).  We  may,  in  our  folly, 
admit  such  a  mixture  of  error  that  the  truth 
we  first  received  becomes  obscured  and  in- 
operative. But  the  most  common  and  perilous 
temptation  is — 8.  The  fiaith  which  ends  in 
itself,  which  does  not  pass  on  to  a  wise  de- 
cision and  a  holy  life.  That  faith  is  vain 
indeed  which  believes  in  prayer,  but  never 
prays ;  which  believes  in  penitence,  but  lives 
on  in  selfishness  and  sin  ;  which  believes  in 
the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  withholds  its 
heart  from  Him,  and  its  life  from  His  service  ; 
which  believes  in  compassion,  but  has  no  open 
hand  to  relieve  and  rescue.  This  is  a  vanity 
which  is  not  only  painful,  but  guilty  ;  which 
moves  on  to  judgment  and  condemnation. 
Not  merely  disillusion,  but  penalty  will  be 
its  fate  in  the  future. 

II.  The  faith  that  is  victorious. — 
Whilst  there  is  a  faith  that  is  vain  and 
worthless,  there  is  one  that  is  mighty  and 
victorious.  ' '  Thanks  be  unto  God  who  gi veth 
us  the  victory  through  (faith  in)  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "  (ver.  57).  "  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith  " 
(1  John  V.  4).  That  faith  which  is  founded 
on  the  truth  of  God,  which  holds  that  truth 
with  intelligent  discrimination,  which  shows 
itself  in  deliberate  choice  and  appropriate 
action — such  a  faith  can  accomplish  every- 
thing. 1 . 1 1  brings  the  human  spirit  into  close 
and  happy  relation  with  the  Divine.  "  Being 
justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with  God." 
Through  faith  in  the  Divine  Saviour  we 
become  the  loving  and  rejoicing  children  of 


God,  whose  life  thenceforth  is  one  of  filial 
blessedness  and  obedience.    2.  It  triumphs 
over  temptation.     It  overcomes  "  the  world," 
t.f.,   all  those  things  which  we  have  here 
to  encounter  and  to  subdue,   all  unworthy 
ambition,    all    unwise    and    forbidden    in- 
dulgence,  all  unholy  friendship,   absorption 
in  the  things  of  time  and  sense.     8.  It  meets 
suffering  and  sorrow  with  a  conquering  forti- 
tude.    It  bears  all  adverse  circumstances,  all 
pain  of  body,  all  grief  of  mind  with  calm 
acquiescence,  because  it  bows  to  the  will  of 
the  unseen  Father,  because  it  '*  sees  Him  who 
is  invisible" — ^the  present  and  sympathetic 
Saviour.     4.  It  works  laboriously  in  the  field 
of  holy  usefulness,  for  it  hears  the  Master  say- 
ing, ''  Follow  Me  "  ;  it  realizes  the  immeasur- 
able value  of  the  human  spirit ;  it  believes  in 
the  return  and  recovery  of  the  most  abandoned 
of  mankind ;  it  looks  for  the  renewing  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  effectuate  its  work ;  it 
is  assured  of  a  gladdening  benediction  and  a 
large  reward.    5.  It  anticipates  the  heavenly 
future ;  it  is  "the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for  "  ;  it  looks  beyond  the  present  time,  the 
intervening  years  of  this  passing  life,  and  it 
enters  upon  the  inheritance  beyond  ;  it  bears 
all  things  it  othervrise  could  not  bear,  and 
does  all  thiugs  it  otherwise  could  not  do, 
because  it  hears  already  the  songs  that  are 
sung,  and  beholds  already  the  glories  that  are 
beheld  in  the  celestial  sphere.    6.  It  awaits 
the  hour  of  departure  with  perfect  calmness. 
To  the  eye  of  faith,  "it  is  not  death  to  die," 
it  is  to  enter  on  the  fuller,  nobler  life  within 
the  veil ;  it  is  to  be  at  home  with  God. 

William  Clabkson,  B.A. 


TRE   INTEBNATIONAL   LESSON. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  KIGHTEOUS. 

PSALH  L  1-6. 

The  real  blessedness  of  man  is  not  in  his 
outer  circumstances,  but  in  his  inner  heart- 
life.  It  is  this  inner  blessedness  of  the  inner 
life  of  which  the  Psalmist  sings.  By  a  series 
of  contrasted  pictures,  he  would  show  us  the 
pasture  on  which  the  heart  feeds,  the  way 
along  which  it  moves,  the  end  which  it 
reaches.  We  see  more  plainly  by  contrasts 
than  by  looking  at  a  single  object  with  nothing 
by  which  to  measure  it. 


I.  The  Negative  Pictures  of  Progress  and 
Besults.  Let  us  note  briefly  the  way  the 
righteous  man  does  not  take.  It  is  set  forth 
in  six  pictures ;  three  are  the  steps  of  progress, 
and  three  are  the  results. 

The  first  negative  picture  is,  '*walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly."  The  imgodly 
are  the  restiess,  dissatisfied,  unrighteous  (Job 
iiL  17 ;  Isa.  Ivii  20).  "The  counsel  of  the 
ungodly "  means  hidden  designs,  secret 
thoughts,  evil  imaginations.  These  are  the 
fountains  of  evil-doing.     They  are  the  seed 
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of  wicked  hsrvests.  As  &  man  thinks,  so  is 
he.  The  righteous  man  does  not  even  stroll 
through  such  thought-realms  of  impurity. 

The  second  picture  is,  doubtless,  a  little 
more  than  a  poetical  repetition.  "  Kor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners."  Sinners  are 
active  habitual  doers  of  iniquity.  The  dis- 
honest, peculators,  Sabbath-breakers,  gamblers, 
profane,  are  some  of  those  meant  here.  To 
"stand"  in  their  "way"  is  to  agree  with 
them  in  heart  and  mind.  The  righteous  man 
will  not  be  entangled  in  or  compromise  with 
the  world's  sin. 

The  third  picture  is  still  stronger.  "Kor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."  Beware 
of  mocking,  ridiculing,  scoffing,  scorning  sacred 
things.  Such  a  spirit  indicates  a  heart  empty 
of  good  and  of  God,  near  to  destruction. 

The  three  pictures  showing  the  results  of 
such  a  heart-life  are  given  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  verses.  The  ungodly,  with  heart  empty 
of  good,  of  worth,'  and  of  life,  will  be  as  the 
chaff  blown  away  by  the  wind  when  thrown 
in  the  air  on  the  elevated  threshing-floor. 

II.  The  Positive  Pictures  of  Progress  and 
Results.  The  way  of  the  righteous  begins 
welL  See  the  righteous  man  deligMing  in 
the  law  of  Jehovah  !  What  a  contrast  to  the 
counsel  of  the  wicked  !  The  criminal  finds  no 
sweetness  in  the  law.  But  the  loyal  citizen 
finds  pleasure  in  the  just  and  beneficial  laws 
of  his  beloved  country.  So  the  righteous 
man  in  God's  law.  "Delight"  is  a  strong 
word.  It  describes  the  whole  inner  man  as 
in  a  state  of  exhilaration  as  he  reads  the 
.law.  "  The  precepts  of  Jehovah  aro  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart"  (see  Ps.  xix.  7-11).  In 
the  revelations  of  God's  holiness  and  His 
holy  purposes  concerning  man,  his  own  high 
destiny  and  gi-eat  blessedness  here  revealed 
and  made  possible  through  God's  grace,  man 
finds  such  enlightenment  for  his  eyes,  such 
food  for  his  heart,  such  inspiration  for  his 
soul,  that  he  seeks  no  other  delight. 

"In  His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night"  A  man  will  continue  in  that  in 
which  he  delights;  the  real  painter  at  his 
painting,  the  musician  at  his  music,  the 
scientist  at  his  science,  the  debauchee  at  his 
pleasure. 

Such  a  one  "  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water."  A  striking  picture  to 
the  Eastern  mind.  At  certain  seasons  all 
verdure  withers  under  the  burning  heat  of 
the  time  of  drought ;  save  along  the  banks 
of  the  little    mountain  streams,  where  all 


is  fresh  and  vigorous,  full  of  leaves  and  of 
fruit  in  its  season.  And  just  so  is  the  inner 
life  of  one  who  is  constantly  nourished  by 
God's  law ;  by  the  Bible,  as  we  have  it  to-day. 
All  other  sources  may  fail ;  but  this  is  sure. 
It  will  keep  the  heart  young,  tender,  growing, 
fruitfuL  Thought,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love  will  ever  bloom  and  fruit.  There  will  be 
continual  prosperity  in  such  a  heart. 

"  Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper."  All 
he  does  is  in  harmony  with  the  law,  and  that 
ensures  prosperity.  It  is  so  in  all  departments 
of  life.  But  here  the  righteous  feel  that  they 
have,  not  only  law,  but  God  in  the  law,  helping 
them. — (Samuel  L.  Beiler,) 

THE  KING  IN  ZION. 

Psalm  iL  1-12. 

The  Psalm  is  divided  into  four  stanzas  of 
three  verses  each,  and  in  form  it  is  dramatio, 
four  different  speakers  taking  part. 

Stanza  I,  In  the  first  stanza  the  heathen 
nations  are  shown  as  united  in  their  rebellion 
against  Christ.  In  their  impotent  rage  they 
repeat  the  words  of  the  third  verse.  With 
amazement  the  Psalmist  asks  why  men  are 
arrayed  against  the  Lord.  The  q^uestion  la 
apt  to-day.  Why  are  people  opposed  to  the 
pure  teaching  of  God's  book?  Because  the 
laws  of  God,  of  righteousness,  are  considered 
mere  cords  and  bands  that  unnecessarily 
restrain  the  natural  tendencies  and  hold  in 
check  the  heart's  impulses.  Men  are  opposed 
to  God  because  they  are  self-willed.  But  that 
which  is  here  called  bands  and  cords  is  rather 
the  touch  of  God's  hand  to  guide  the  children 
of  His  care  into  safety  and  permanent  happi- 
ness. 

Those  who  think  they  can  cast  off  the 
authority  of  God  imagine  a  vain  thing,  since 
the  laws  of  growth  and  decay  are  not  more 
certain  than  the  laws  that  obtain  in  the 
moral  and  religious  domain.  One  can  no 
more  escape  the  law  that  an  evil  act  brings  an 
evil  consequence  to  him  who  does  it  than  he 
can  the  law  of  gravitation.  Any  man  who 
believes  he  can  find  permanent  good  in  any 
but  God's  way  imagines  a  vain  thing. 

Ever  since  Christ  came  people  have  been 
trying  to  overthrow  His  kingdom,  and  some 
of  them  have  vainly  imagined  tltat  they  have 
succeeded.  In  the  third  century  Diooletian 
believed  he  had  utterly  destroyed  Christianity. 
A  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour  bearing  the 
Words,  "The  name  of  Christian  being  eztin- 
guishod,"  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
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for  "having  everywhere  abolished  the  super- 
stition of  Christ."  Voltaire  said:  "In  less 
than  a  hnndred  years  Christianity  will  have 
been  swept  from  existence,  and  will  have 
passed  into  history.'*  But  the  house  where 
Voltaire  lived  has  become  a  d^pdt  for  a  Bible 
society  and  is  packed  full  of  Bibles,  while 
his  old  printing-press  has  been  used  to  print 
the  Word  of  God. 

Stanza  II.  In  the  second  stanza  the  scene 
is  entirely  changed,  and  we  have  a  picture  of 
God  secure  on  His  throne  in  heaven.  While 
God  is  everywhere  present,  the  centre  of  His 
kingdom  ia  in  heaven.  He  is  far  above,  and 
unmoved  by,  the  passions  and  vain  conceits  of 
foolish  men.  Every  man  violating  the  law  of 
God,  as  that  law  is  revealed  to  him  in  the 
Bible  or  in  his  own  con-scicnce,  should  be 
startled  and  confounded  by  the  thought  that 
his  course  brings  him  into  derision  of  One  who 
is  absolutely  wise  and  holy. 

But  God  not  only  has  knowledge  of  men ; 
He  also  has  an  active  bearing  toward  men. 
Because  of  their  wickedness  He  feels  toward 
them  wrath,  and  in  His  dealing  with  them  He 
will  manifest  His  sore  displeasure.  Divine 
wrath  is  not  simply  against  sin,  but  it  is 
against  those  who  commit  sin. 

But  notwithstanding  man's  sin  and  God's 
wrath  he  has  established  his  King  upon  the 
holy  hill  of  Zion.  God's  King  is  to  reign  for 
Him,  and  the  earthly  kingdom  is  to  have  as 
its  ideal  the  heavenly  kingdom.  If  we  are 
astonished  at  human  rebellion  against  God  we 
have  no  less  cause  of  astonishment  at  God's 
loving-kindness  and  long-suffering  toward 
humanity. 

Stanza  HI.  Again  the  scene  changes  ;  and 
we  have  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  anointed 
Son  announcing  the  Father's  purpose  to  give 
Him  final  dominion  over  all  the  earth.  To 
Christ  are  promised  the  heathen  nations  and 
the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth.  He  inherits 
by  right  as  God's  Son,  and  possesses  by  virtue 
of  His  power  as  a  moral  and  religious  con- 
queror. The  prophecy  that  Christ  is  to 
prevail  over  all  the  nations  is  not  simply 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  is  scarcely  less 
plainly  written  in  eveiy  Christian  heart ;  for 
every  one  who  has  faith  in  the  living  God 
must  believe  that  truth,  and  justice,  and  right, 
the  very  principles  of  Christ's  kingdom,  will 
eventually  completely  triumph. 

In  reading  the  prophecy  that  Christ  will 
break  the  heathen  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
dash  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,  we 


must  never  forget  Christ's  own  words :  "  The 
Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
but  to  save  them. "  Christ  destroys  His  enemies 
when  He  makes  them  His  friends.  He  dashes 
them  in  pieces  when  national  governments, 
bound  to  idolatry  and  iniquity,  both  by  civil 
laws  and  social  customs,  are  overthrown,  and 
new  governments  are  inaugurated  that  wUl  be 
more  fSeivourable  to  the  admission  of  the  true 
faith  and  life.  But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  those  who  will  not  yield  to  truth  and 
righteousness  will  finally  be  destroyed. 

Stanza  IV.  We  have,  in  the  fourth  stanza, 
the  conclusion  and  admonition  of  the  poet« 
preacher.  He  exhorts  men  to  receive  the 
Son  with  affectionate  obedience  as  Master  and 
Lord.  To  serve  the  Lord  with  fear  is  the 
true  wisdom.  To  sin  against  Him  is  the 
supreme  folly.  Obedience  to  the  Divine 
word  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  bur  being. 
What  God  commands  in  the  Bible  He  demon- 
strates in  human  experience.  The  man  who 
discovers  the  will  of  the  Lord  may  well  rejoice, 
for  in  doing  that  will  there  is  the  highest  good 
and  the  truest  happiness.  But  not  only 
obedience  is  demanded  by  Christ,  but  also 
affectionate  homage;  since  the  will  cannot 
fully  yield  if  the  heart  is  not  given  to  Him. 

"  In  man's  brief  space  on  earth  it  is  possible 
to  perish  from  the  way  "  ;  to  lose  the  road  to 
happiness  and  heaven. — {J.  S.  Davis.) 

GOD'S  WORKS  AND  WORD. 

Psalm  xix.  1-14. 

The  three  central  thoughts  which  these  four- 
teen verses  contain  are  Nature,  Scripture,  and 
Humanity. 

I.  Nature.  These  first  few  verses  remind 
us  of  the  young  shepherd  boy  busy  with  his 
pastoral  work  among  his  father's  sheep.  There 
he  stands,  leaning  on  his  shepherd's  staff, 
looking  up  to  God  in  self-forgetful  contem- 
plation. It  is  now  night.  0,  the  beauty  of 
this  Syrian  sky  1  As  the  stars  stood  out  in 
numberless  array  before  the  wandering  eye  of 
Abraham,  they  seemed  to  fill  with  peculiar 
brightness  some  of  those  calm  nights  in  his 
shepherd  life.  The  heavens  speak  to  him. 
The  glory  of  God  is  revealed.  Now  it  is 
daybreak.  The  sun  is  rising  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab.  Suddenly,  so  unlike  the  long 
twilight  in  northern  lands,  the  morning  breaks 
in  the  beauty  of  a  bridegroom  coming  from 
his  bridal  chamber,  and  going  forth  like  a 
runner  anxious  to  begin  his  task.  The  work 
shows  the  character  of  the  workman.    God's 
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goodness,  wisdom,  patience,  and  power  are 
seen  in  the  things  He  hath  wrought. 

11.  Scripture.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  verses  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  His  written  word.  The 
sudden  transition  in  thought  and  rhythm  is 
in  harmony  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
Psalm  from  nature  to  the  written  book.  The 
Bible  is  the  one,  final,  eternal  revelation  of 
God  to  men.  There  has  been  no  other  written 
record  sent  us.  In  the  richness  of  its  contents ; 
in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  truth  ;  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  purpose,  this  book  speaks  as 
a  finality  to  the  world.  The  Divine  will  is 
unchangeable.  What  God  said  yesterday  is 
the  law  of  the  to-morrow  of  eternity.  David 
says,  regarding  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are 
his  **law,"  '♦testimonies,"  "statutes,"  "fear 
of  the  Lord,"  and  his  "judgments."  As 
'*  law,"  it  is  the  teaching  of  His  will.  As 
"testimonies,"  it  reveals  His  nature  and 
man's  need.  As  "  statutes,"  it  indicates 
established  ordinances.  As  "judgments,"  it 
is  His  declaration  of  His  mind  concerning 
human  conduct.  David  gives,  in  these  verses, 
several  distinct  characteristics  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Word  of  God  is  Divine,  Seven 
times  he  says  in  this  psalm  that  the  "law" 
is  the  covenant  of  Jehovah.  The  Scriptures 
speak  out  what  God  has  spoken  into  them. 
It  is  the  perfect  word,  and  hence  it  is  svffiHent, 
Its  sufficiency  is  seen  in  its  opportuneness.  It 
gets  ns  hence  to  our  Cheriths,  or  tells  us  to 
arise  and  go  to  our  Zarephaths,  just  when  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  mighty,  "  converting 
the  soul."  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful.  David  taught  the  disputed  doctrine 
of  infallibilUyf  the  authoritative  voice  for  us 
to  follow. 

It  is  exhilarating ;  for,  as  David  says  here, 
i t  "  rejoiceth  the  heart. "  God's  word  convicts 
of  sin,  and  so  in  a  troubled  conscience  pro- 
duces sorrow.  Otherwise,  as  Jeremiah  says, 
"  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them  ; 
and  thy  word  was  tmto  me  the  joy  and 
rejoicing  of  mine  heart. "  It  is  illuminating  ; 
for  it  enlightens  the  eyes. 

Its  purity  is  displayed  in  the  counsels  which 
it  gives  us,  for  it  says,  "  Whatsoever  things 
are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good 
report,"  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  our  medita- 
tion ;  and  it  works  purity  in  our  lives,  for  it 
makes  us  pure  in  heart,  so  that  we  shall  see 
God.  It  is  everlasting^  or,  as  one  has  more 
literally  translated  it,  it  is  the  word  which  is 
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standing  np  to  perpetuity."  The  everlast- 
ing Father  speaks  only  the  everlasting  word. 
It  is  equitable,  for  it  teaches  universal  salva- 
tion as  conditioned  on  personal  faith,  and  is 
alive  with  living  interest  in  our  times  to  the 
great  need  of  human  fraternity. 

8.  Humanity.  This  Psalm,  so  beautiful  in 
its  diction,  spoken  as  Wordsworth  says  all 
true  poetiy  must  be  spoken,  from  the  heart  to 
the  heart,  a  lyric  of  the  highest  order,  so 
grand  in  its  conception,  closes  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  human  heart.  With  what  keen 
analysis  David  describes  our  errors,  faults, 
and  presumptions !  By  errors  he  means 
weaknesses.  Our  greatest  weakness  is  the 
misfortune  of  heredity,  onr  selfishness.  Our 
faults  are  those  which  appear  to  others  as  they 
look  at  us,  but  are  unknown  to  ourselves. 
What  we  really  are  is  not  what  we  appear  to 
be  to  ourselves,  but  the  picture  we  cast  on  the 
lives  of  others.  Presumptuous  sins  are  serious 
crimes  of  a  nature  that  has  fallen  little  by 
little  from  God.  But  David  believed  in 
deliverance.  Here  is  the  twofold  view :  fallen 
humanity  ruled  by  sin  ;  restored  humanity 
regulated  by  love.  This  deliverance  from  sin 
is  found  in  humility  and  trust.  The  Psalmist 
calls  himself  a  servant.  That  man  will  reach 
perfect  deliverance  who  first  has  reached  per- 
fect humility.  And,  finally,  the  realization 
of  personal  union  with  God,  so  that  we  can 
say,  "O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my 
redeemer." — {George  A.  Phinney,) 

THE  LOKD  MY  SHEPHERD. 

Psalm,  xxiii  1-6. 

This  is  a  purely  devotional  Psalm.  The  royal 
writer  remembered  his  early  craft.  He  led  his 
flock  with  an  affectionate  solicitude. 

The  early  training  often  fashions  the 
thoughts  of  later  years.  The  holy  soldier 
prays  and  talks  in  military  language,  the 
sailor  embellishes  his  religious  utterances  with 
nautical  phrases. 

The  Psalm  presents  five  fundamental  truths. 

I.  Divine  Sustenance.  "I  shall  not  want.'* 
The  bane  of  human  life  is  worry.  Though 
well  supplied  for  to-day,  we  are  painfully 
apprehensive  of  future  famine.  Contentment 
is  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  souL  Not  to 
want  nor  fear  want  is  a  perennial  supply. 

II.  Divine  Guidance.  "He  leadeth  me 
beside  the  waters  of  stillness."  The  quiet 
lamb  reposing  on  the  grassy  bank  represents 
the  calmness  of  the  soul  whom  the  Good 
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Shepherd  leads.  It  is  to  andi  He  says,  "  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you." 

III.  He  not  only  Guides,  but  He  Protects. 
There  are  dreaded  evils  in  this  daily  path, 
and  before  the  final  fold  is  reached  conies  one 
greater  than  alL  It  appears  in  the  distance 
like  a  deep  valley  between  huge  and  rugged 
height&  Through  the  dense  darkness  no  sun 
ever  shone  but  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  No 
torch  ever  illumined  it  but  that  of  faith.  No 
gleam  of  philosophy,  no  smile  of  a  fellow- 
pilgrim,  ever  cheers  the  lonely  passer  that 
way.  But  the  Good  Shepherd  has  pioneered 
that  path. 

lY.  Boyal  Abundance.  ''Thou  preparest 
a  table  before  roe,"  &c.  Enemies  throng  the 
way  of  a  good  man.  They  do  not  always 
resemble  wolves,  but  may  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  flock.  They  are  clothed  in  raiment 
of  light,  and  assume  forms  of  angelic  beauty. 
They  present  plausible  questions  on  practical 
life,  and  bewilder  the  judgment  on  tiie  daily 
tests  of  necessity  and  supply.  The  enemies 
of  the  righteous  are  maddened  at  their  pros- 
perity. 

y.  Divine  Faithfulness.  ''Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me,"  &c  Goodness  is 
the  permanent  quality  in  love  that  pervades 
all  the  works  of  our  Father.  It  makes  the 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sends  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust.  But  to 
those  who  follow  Him  fully  His  goodness  is 
wonderful.  There  are  special  providences, 
Divine  interferences  and  interceptions  that 
sweetly  work  the  will  without  coercing  it ; 
and  there  are  systems  of  reward  for  virtuous 
deeds  that  make  even  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water  worthy  of  remembrance  when  given  for 
goodness'  sake.    Mercy  is  goodness  operating 


in  behalf  of  the  suffering.  "The  Lord  is  very 
pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy  "  toward  all.  Not 
a  throb  of  pain  that  does  not  find  a  response 
in  His  sympathetic  nature. 

This  beautiful  Psalm,  illustrating  by  its 
simple  pastoral  references  the  solicitude, 
protection,  and  promise  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  "  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep," 
is  rich  in  its  phases  of  religious  experience. 

I.  The  Individuality  of  Religious  Experience. 
Seventeen  times  in  these  brief  sentences  is  the 
first  personal  pronoun  used. 

II.  The  Victory  of  Religious  Experience. 
"This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith."  This  Psalm  ia 
rapturously   triumphant. 

III.  The  Exuberance  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence. There  is  a  sweet  sense  of  fulness  and 
overflow  in  the  soul  that  docs  not  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Isi*ael.  And  it  is  the  overflow 
that  gives  the  impression  to  others  of  the 
truth  and  power  of  our  holy  religion.  Sterling 
principle  based  on  steady  faith  will  save 
emotion  from  fanatical  excesses.  A  glad- 
some salvation,  too  full  of  spiritual  vitality 
for  merely  ceremonial  service — singing  songs 
in  adversity  till  prisons  rock  and  fears  fly — is 
the  running-over  cup  to  be  coveted  by  eveiy 
child  of  God. 

IV.  The  Fellowship  of  Religious  Experience. 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds  is  beautifully 
set  forth  in  the  figure  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
shepherd  knows  and  superintends  each ;  but 
the  flock  is  one.  Each  one  is  happier  for  its 
fellowship  with  all.  Life  is  richer  for  its 
associations  with  the  people  of  God,  and  its 
highest  hope  is  to  dwell  in  such  associations 
and  fellowship  for  ever. — (/.  Simrncms,) 


TESTED  BY  PRAISE. 

The  fining-pot  ia  for  silver,  and  the  furnace 
for  gold,  and  a  man  ia  tried  by  his  praise. — 
Peov.  xxvii.  21  (R.V.). 

This  is  one  of  several  allusions  which  we  have 
in  the  Bible  to  the  process  of  refining  metals. 
The  object  of  the  refining  process  is,  of  course, 
to  separate  the  metal  from  foreign  admixtures, 
so  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  purer  form. 

But,  although  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
refining  of  metals  is  to  purify  them,  this 
purifying  process   is   incidentally  a  testing 


process  as  welL  The  f\imace  discovers  the 
real  quality  of  the  metal,  and  reveals  to  what 
extent  it  is  allied  with  foreign  elements. 
But  affliction  is  not  the  only  test  of  human 
souls.  My  text  speaks  of  another  way  in 
which  a  man  may  be  tried,  and  by  which  the 
component  elements  of  his  character  may  be 
revealed.  "  The  fining-pot  ia  for  silver,  and 
the  furnace  for  gold  ;  and  a  man  is  tried  by 
his  praise."  There  is,  however,  an  ambiguity 
in  this  expression — "  tried  by  his  praise  " — 
which  makes  its  meaning  somewhat  uncertain. 
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It  may  mean  that  a  man  is  tried  by  the  praUe 
which  is  bestowed  upon  him  ;  or  it  may 
mean  (and  this  is  the  interpretation  which 
the  revisers  have  placed  in  the  margin)  that 
a  man  is  tried  by  ''that  which  he  praiseth." 
But,  indeed,  both  of  these  meanings  are  in 
harmony  with  tact,  and  therefore  I  now  ask 
you  to  look  with  me,  in  turn,  at  the  special 
truth  which  each  of  them  expresses. 

I.  A  MAN  IS  "T&IBD"  by  the  PRAISE 
WHICH  18  BESTOWED  UPON  HIM.      The  love  of 

approbation  is  part  of  the  original  constitution 
of  our  being.  The  Stoicism  which  seeks  to 
trample  on  natural  instincts  and  cravings  is  an 
inhuman  thing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
vices  are  simply  due  to  the  unrestrained 
gratification  of  natural  desires,  or  the  dis- 
proportionate value  assigned  to  minor  plea- 
sures. Thus  the  effect  of  praise  upon  a  man 
is  often  a  revelation  of  his  character ;  and 
sometimes  it  brings  to  the  surface  an  amount 
of  scum  and  froth  which  you  would  never 
have  expected  to  see  in  him. 

There  are  those,  for  example,  who  show 
their  weakness  by  allowing  themselves  to 
become  the  dupes  of  flattery.  The  amount 
of  flattery  which  a  man  can  swallow  without 
surfeit  is  sometimes  the  measure  of  his  own 
debasement,  as  well  as  of  the  debasement  of 
his  flatterers. 

But  it  is  not  only  undeserved  praise  that 
tests  a  man:  a  man  may  be  tried  also  by 
praise  that  has  been  well  earned.  Losing 
humility,  they  have  lost  also,  in  large 
measure,  the  capability  of  further  growth ; 
they  become  dogmatic  and  oracular;  the 
docility  of  their  disciples  and  admirers  leads 
them  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 
own  gifts  or  wisdom ;  and  the  incense  of 
social  homage  may  even  plunge  them  into  a 
frivolous  worldliness. 

There  is  also  another  way  in  which  praise 
affects  men  so  as  to  reveal  a  serious  defect  of 
character.  A  man  may  allow  the  praise  which 
is  bestowed  upon  him  to  beget  or  deepen 
within  him  a  lust  of  fame,  or  a  spirit  of  mere 
selfish  ambition. 

There  are  men  who,  when  they  are  "tried 
by  praise,"  reveal  some  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  character.  They  shrink  instinctively 
from  flattery;  and  even  well-earned  praise 
they  receive  modestly,  not  allowing  it  to 
become  either  a  narcotic  or  an  intoxicant,  but 
accepting  it  as  a  pleasant  stimulus  and  help 
to  the  further  discharge  of  duty. 

II.   A  MAN  18    "tried"    by    THE    PRAISE 


WHICH  HE  BESTOWS.  This  is  the  other 
possible  meaning  of  my  text,  and  it  is  a 
meaning  which  is  also  true  to  fact.  A  man 
is  often  revealed  by  what  he  admires,  or  fiails 
to  admire.  He  may  display  his  ignorance  by 
commending  highly  that  which  a  fuller 
knowledge  would  rather  lead  him  to  condemn. 
In  commercial  life  a  man  may  be  tested  by 
what  he  praises ;  it  may  be  obvious  that,  with 
reference  to  certain  manufactures,  he  does 
not  know  excellence  of  workmanship  when  he 
sees  it.  So,  too,  a  man's  laudation  of  a 
certain  pictui*e  may  clearly  indicate  his  own 
lack  of  taste.  There  are  aJso  many  critics  of 
books  whose  praise  is  so  indiscriminating  as 
to  reveal  their  own  unfitness  for  the  task  of 
criticism.  Thus,  you  may  often  gauge  a 
man's  specific  faculty  in  this  or  that  direction 
by  noticing  the  praise  which  he  bestows  or 
withholds. 

In  like  manner,  you  may  often  judge  of  a 
man's  character  by  the  kind  of  men  he 
admires,  the  deeds  he  commends,  the  things 
in  which  he  glories.  "Hero-worship"  may 
sometimes  raveal  the  worshipper.  Bat  he 
who  admires  nothing  is  not  likely  to  hope 
much,  and  is  likely  to  love  still  less — with 
any  love  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  "  A 
man  is  tried  by  his  praise : "  and  you  may 
reckon  that  he  who  never  praises  anything  or 
anybody  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  moral 
being. 

But,  as  a  rule,  men  admire  something  or 
other;  and  the  characters  of  men  are  as 
varied  as  their  admirations.  Some  can 
admire  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art^  and 
yet  their  (esthetic  faculty  seems  to  be  scarcely 
cultivated  on  the  moral  side.  They  admire  a 
beautiful  flower,  or  a  beautiful  statue,  or  a 
beautiful  human  face ;  but  they  are  not  much 
influenced  by  the  beauty  of  modesty,  purity, 
or  generosity.  Others,  again,  are  great 
admirers  of  power,  strength,  and  skill. 
Others  are  worshippers  of  intellectual  force : 
they  admire  the  power  of  a  great  orator  or  a 
brilliant  author;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
trouble  themselves  about  his  moral  worth. 
Perhaps  they  even  admire  the  man  who,  by 
lying  advertisements,  builds  up  a  colossal  for- 
time.  But  they  would  stare  at  you  in  astonish- 
ment if  you  asked  them  to  admire  a  missionaiy 
like  Robert  Moffat. 

III.  Finally,  consider  how,  from  this  point  of 
view,  Christ  Himself  is  the  touchstone  of 
HUMAN  Kouiit.  In  this  highest  region  of  all 
it  is  pre-eminently  true  that  "a  man  is  tried 
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by  his  praise."— T.  C.  Finlayson,  D.D.,  m 
'*  The  Chfnstiaai  Leadci-" 

DECISION. 

And  it  shall  be,  if  He  call  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  say,  Speak,  Lord;  for  Thy  servant 
heareth. — 1  Sam.  iiL  9. 

£vEBY  one  of  my  hearers  can,  I  am  persuaded, 
look  back  on  some  hours  of  his  life  which  are 
more  precious  to  him  than  whole  days  or  even 
weeks  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Indeed, 
if  these  hours  of  intense  life  were  taken  out  of 
his  record,  the  whole  value  of  the  past  would  be 
altered.  There  are  days  of  our  life  into  which 
so  much  achievement  or  enjoyment  has  been 
packed  that  they  are  ever  memorable  when 
the  commonplace  days  round  about  them  are 
forgotten.  Swept  with  the  rest  into  the 
capacious  receptacle  of  memoiy  they  shine 
like  gold,  silver,  precious  stones  among  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  ordinary  experience, 
and  we  take  them  out  of  the  receptacle,  to 
feast  our  eyes  on  them,  in  the  long  days  of 
weary  toil  and  the  dark  days  of  adversity. 
No  book  in  the  world  recognizes  this  so  much 
as  the  Bible. 

Our  text  is  the  record  of  such  an  hour  in  a 
great  life  ;  may  the  Spirit  of  light  help  us  to 
extract  its  meaning  for  our  own  use. 

I.  Before  the  call.  It  is  expressly  said 
that  up  till  this  time  Samuel  did  not  know 
the  Lord.  This  must  be  meant  in  a  special 
sense  ;  for  in  one  sense  he  must  have  known 
the  Lord  since  he  knew  anything.  Un- 
doubtedly the  first  and  dearest  name  the 
child  learned  to  know  was  that  of  God,  and 
as  he  grew  up  his  parents  fed  his  opening  mind 
with  all  the  divine  lore  they  possessed. 

There  is  a  difference  between  knowing  about 
God  and  knowing  Him.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  difference  between  knowing  about  a 
man  and  knowing  him.  We  may  be  almost 
as  much  mixed  up  with  the  forms  and  .cere- 
monial of  religion  as  Samuel  was  when  he  was 
treading  the  courts  of  the  temple  and  handling 
the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  dresses  of 
the  priests,  and  still,  like  him,  we  may  not 
yet  know  the  Lord. 

He  was  a  beautiful,  innocent  boy,  living  a 
sunny  life  and  thinking  no  evU ;  but  he  had 
not  yet  laid  hold  of  God  for  himself  with  that 
grasp  of  faith  which  nothing  can  unclasp. 
He  might  still  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  evil 
influences  and  hurried  down  the  broad  way. 
Kone  are  safe  except  those  who  have  chosen 
the  Lord  for  themselves,  and  have  asked  Him 


to  throw  around  them  the  protection  of  His 
saving  strength. 

II.  The  call  of  God.  Samuel  had  a 
saving  influence  in  his  friendship  with  Eli. 
There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the 
whole  relation  of  these  two  to  one  another. 
To  the  old  man  this  fresh  young  life  was  like 
a  child  given  him  in  his  old  age  to  make  up 
for  the  two  brutal  youths  whom  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  be  the  father  of.  But  now  God  was 
just  at  hand,  and  was  going  to  speak  to  him. 
He  waited  for  the  word,  and  then  it  came  in 
the  darkness,  '*  Samuel,  SamueL" 

None  of  us  will  ever  hear  an^audible  voice 
like  that ;  but  God's  call  still  comes  to  human 
souls  scarcely  less  distinctiy  and  impressively. 
It  may  be  in  circumstances  very  like  those 
of  Samuel.  It  may  be  in  the  room  where  they 
have  been  wont  to  say  their  prayers  by  rote, 
hardly  perhaps  thinking  much  over  the 
accustomed  words.  But  suddenly  the  place 
is  full  of  an  overawing  presence  ;  it  has  become 
the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  Or 
it  may  be  in  the  church,  where  they  have 
come  many  a  time,  brought  by  the  will  of 
their  parents  or  by  the  constraint  of  a  well- 
learned  and  pleasant  habit. 

Or  the  call  may  come  in  other  forms.  It 
often  comes  in  illness  or  in  bereavement.  A 
man  is  laid  down  on  a  sick  bed ;  the  noise  of 
amusement  or  of  business  is  shut  out ;  eternity 
draws  near ;  then  the  summons  comes  to  lay 
hold  of  God  and  be  at  peace,  so  that,  living  or 
dying,  he  may  be  certain  that  all  is  well. 

I  am  sure  I  am  speaking  to  the  experience 
of  many  hearing  me  when  I  say  that  the  call 
frequently  comes  through  the  sight  of  others 
pressing  in  at  the  strait  gate. 

III.  The  human  answer.  There  are 
three  ways  of  answering. 

1.  One  of  them  is  to  answer  nothing. 
When  the  voice  of  God  called  Samuel  in  the 
darkness,  he  might  have  lain  still.  Especially 
after  being  told  itwas  nothing  a  first  and  second 
time,  he  might  have  yielded  to  this  temptation. 
You  say  this  was  inconceivable  in  one  of 
Samuel's  prompt  and  faithful  disposition.  And 
so  it  was.  But  it  is  often  done.  The  call  of 
God  is  not  acted  on  at  once.  There  is  no 
settled  purpose  to  disobey  it ;  but  the  first 
Divine  impulse  is  not  obeyed. 

2.  The  second  alternative,  when  God  calls, 
is  to  answer  No.  This  is  quenching  the 
Spirit  by  violence  and  of  deliberate  purpose. 

S.  The  only  wise  thing  to  do  when  God 
calls  is  to  answer  Yes — ^yes  to  redeeming  love  ; 
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yes  to  our  great  Brother,  Christ ;  yes  to  the 
Spirit  of  all  grace.  "  Speak,  Lord ;  for  Thy 
aervant  heareth."  Tell  me  what  Thou 
wouldst  have  me  do.  Samuel  said  Yes,  and 
that  very  hour  the  direction  of  his  life  was 
determined  which  led  afterwards  to  sach 
honour  and  usefulness.  Instead  of  a  brilliant, 
scandalous  Hophni  or  Fhinohas,  he  became 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  lifting  it  out  of  the 
degradation  of  a  decadent  and  evil  time  and 
■setting  it  on  the  rails  of  true  progress. — 
Hev.  J.  Stalker,  D.D.,  in  **The  Christian 
Zeculer," 

THE  PENALTY  OF  PROPHESYING. 

Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets  and  giirnish  the  sepulchres  of  the 
riffhtoous,  and  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the  days 
ofour  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  par- 
takers with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets. 
Wherefore  be  ye  witnesses  unto  yourselves 
that  ye  are  the  children  of  them  which  killed 
the  prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
your  fathers. — Matt,  xxiii.  29-32. 

Woe  unto  you  1  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them. 
Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds 
of  your  fathers :  for  they  indeed  killed  them, 
and  ye  build  their  sepulchres.  —  Luke  zL 
47,  48. 

We  learn  from  other  sources  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  prophets  was 
being  carried  on  diligently  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  It  was  not  left  to  the 
chance  of  private  munificence,  but  was  a 
national  work,  a  portion  of  the  Temple 
revenues  being  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

Why  were  the  prophets  hated  in  their 
own  day  ?  1.  One  reason  was  that  they  pro- 
olaimed  new  and  unpopular  truth:  truth 
which  was  morally  and  religiously  in  advance 
of  the  current  opinion  of  their  time,  and 
therefore  unpopular.  Air.  John  Morley  re- 
marks that  the  popular  teacher  in  any 
•department  is  he  who  is  most  in  acoord  with 
the  average  sentiment  of  his  day,  who  happens 
to  chime  in  most  harmoniously  with  its  pre- 
possessions, or  most  effectually  to  nurse  and 
exaggerate  them.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
prophets  were  not.  They  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  their  age,  and 
atrove  to  raise  men  above  it.  We  must  not 
overlook  that  marked  characteristio  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy — that  it  was  a  constantly 
progressive  revelation.  The  teaching  of  Amos 
was  an  advance  upon  that  of  El^'ah ;  the 
teaching  of  Isaiah  was  an  advance  upon  that 
of  Amos ;   the  teaching  of  Jeremiah  carries 


the  spiritual  character  of  true  religion  ftirther 

stai. 

The  people  did  not  wish  to  be  roused  from 
their  torpor  and  insensibility  to  what  was  high 
and  great ;  they  did  not  wish  to  have  their 
spiritaal  intelligence  quickened,  nor  to  rise  to 
higher  thoughts  of  God  which  must  make  a 
corresponding  demand  upon  them  for  moral 
effort  as  well  as  for  a  true  and  spiritoal  wor- 
ship. Their  religion  was  much  more  comfort- 
able as  it  was.  There  is  no  progress  without 
conflict.  Truth  conquers  in  the  end,  but  it 
wins  its  victories  through  the  sacrifice  of  its 
prophets. 

2.  But  the  prophets  did  not  merely  teach 
abstract  truth  concerning  God;  they  made 
powerful  application  of  moral  and  religiooa 
truth  to  human  life.  They  were  not  only 
theologians,  but  moral  and  social  reformers.  If 
it  is  a  thankless  and  dangerous  task  to  attack 
men's  traditional  preconceptions,  itis  still  more 
dangerous  to  touch  their  selfish  interests. 

S.  Further,  and  in  accounting  for  the  hatred 
they  called  forth,  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
in  view  this  third  reason — ^the  true  prophet  of 
God  bore  no  outward  sign  by  which  he  could 
be  recognized  as  such.  No  corporation  or 
council  had  countersigned  his  commission,  or 
stamped  him  with  their  hall-mark  to  vouch  for 
his  genuineness.  There  were  false  as  well  as 
true  prophets  in  Israel,  and  the  former  had 
more  to  show  in  respect  of  credentials  than 
the  latter. 

It  needed  a  heart  in  sympathy  with  God  to 
discern  a  true  prophet.  The  mark  which 
distinguished  him,  the  criterion  of  his 
authority  was  not  outward,  but  inward,  in 
his  message  itself,  perceptible  only  by  those 
who  were  of  like  spirit.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  God's  method  of  dealing  with  men  thus 
to  hide  while  revealing  Himself,  and  to  refrain 
firom  overpowering  their  judgments  and 
coercing  their  convictions.  It  is  thus  that  He 
tests  men,  puts  them  to  the  proof  whether 
their  hearts  are  loyal  to  Him.  *'  Truth  is  its 
own  best  evidence ;  the  witness  is  within." 

II.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  came  to  be  honoured  afterwards.  That, 
too,  is  in  accordance  with  human  nature.  It 
is  not  only  that  death  softens  all  animosities. 
There  was  more  than  that  in  the  reaction  of 
feeling  towards  the  prophets.  A  dead  pro- 
phet is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded.  He  is 
no  longer  dangerous  in  the  way  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  existing  evils  or  stirring 
men's  minds  to  ask  inconvenient  questions. 
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Truth  and  real  greatness  haye  in  them 
vitality  and  permanence  which  compel  men 
at  last  to  recognize  them.  The  true  poet, 
sometimes  despite  the  depredation  of  con- 
temporary critics,  becomes  a  classic,  and  then 
he  is  awarded  the  conventional  admiration  of 
those  who  could  never  of  themselves  have 
discovered  in  him  anything  to  admire.  So  it 
was  with  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Time  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
men  and  of  their  work.  What  respect  have 
you  for  those  who  cannot  recognize  a  powerful 
and  original  thinker  until  he  has  become 
famous,  who  cannot  perceive  the  beauty  of  a 
poem  until  the  reviews  have  stamped  it  with 
their  approbation,  who  cannot  unaffectedly 
admire  a  painting  until  the  art  critics  have 
given  them  permission  ?  And  in  like  manner 
what  credit  is  due  to  us  for  honouring  the 
great  men,  the  prophets,  the  champions  of 
truth,  the  reformers  of  the  past,  when  multi- 
tudes have  crowned  them  with  their  homage, 
and  time  has  set  a  halo  round  their  brow  ? 

Without  knowing  it,  the  mass  of  men 
stand  aside,  applying  the  test  of  Gamaliel — 
success.  *'  Give  a  thing  time,'*  says  Carlyle  ; 
"  if  it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing."  Yes, 
but  it  needs  no  moral  insight,  no  single- 
•eyed  devotion  to  truth,  no  illumination  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  to  perceive  it  then  ;  it  needs  no 
-courage  to  accept  it  then.  The  struggle, 
with  its  risks,  is  safely  over,  and  the  prudent 
looker-on — the  trimmers  and  time-servers — 
swell  the  triumph  of  the  successful  side.  The 
progress  of  God's  cause  in  the  world  owes 
small  thanks  to  them. — Rev.  A.  0.  Johnston, 
in ''The  Christian  World  FulpiL" 

THE  CLOSE  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC 
MINISTRY. 

These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  He  departed 
And  hid  Himself  from  them. — John  xii.  36. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  thii  Grospe 
contain  a  number  of  striking  incidents  and 
discourses  which  manifest  ''the  glory"  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  twelfth  chapter  is  a 
transition  chapter.  It  closes  the  first  volume 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  it  opens  the  second 
volume.  It  contains  the  last  of  the  public 
-addresses  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  announces  His 
final  rejection  by  the  Jews  as  foretold  by  their 
own  prophet  Isaiah.  The  rest  of  this  Gospel 
contains  further  revelations  of  His  glory,  but 
these  were  made  privately  to  His  select 
-disciples,  and  not  to  the  crowd* 


I.  And  first  let  me  ask  what  was  the 

SELF-BEVELATION     WHICH     He     MADE.       We 

are  told  again  and  again  in  this  Gospel  that 
He  revealed  His  "  glory."  It  is  that  which 
He  valued  most  highly.  It  ia  that  which 
He  wishes  those  who  love  Him  to  love  Him 
for.  Indeed,  you  can  always  determine  the 
true  Christianity  of  any  person  by  discovering 
what  he  regards  as  true  glory,  what  it  is  that 
he  values  above  everything  else.  If  a  man's 
glory  is  in  his  purse,  if  his  great  pride  is  in 
his  money-bags,  if  he  glories  in  that  above 
everything  else,  you  know  exactly  what  a  low 
and  vulgar  creature  he  is.  So  with  every- 
thing else  which  men  and  women  make  their 
glory.  Find  that  out,  and  you  can  discover 
their  true  character.  How  important,  then, 
to  ask  what  was  the  "glory  "  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Of  what  did  Ho  make  His  boast  ?  What  diil 
He  regard  as  the  best  thing  about  Him  ?  Was 
it  His  power?  I  am  afraid  if  you  and  I 
possessed  it  we  should  be  tempted  to  glory  in 
that.  He  never  boasted  of  His  miraculous 
power.  He  never  used  it  except  so  far  as  He 
was  compelled  to  do  so  as  a  part  of  His  self- 
revelation  and  love  for  the  suffering.  Then 
did  He  glory  in  His  wisdom  ?  That  might 
be  more  excusable.  To  glory  in  mere  power 
is  as  vulgar  as  to  glory  in  gold.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  academic  culture.  Did  He  ever 
use  anything  that  was  calculated  to  remind 
men  of  the  fact  of  His  wisdom?  In  Him 
were  hid  ''all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  How  carefully  He  hid  it.  What, 
then,  was  His  glory?  Every  discourse  He 
ever  uttered,  every  miracle  He  ever  wrought, 
declared  that  His  glory  was  pure,  disinterested, 
self-sacrificing  love.  He  came,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  by  retinues  of  men  and 
women  servants,  but  to  minister.  He,  indeed, 
was  the  servant  of  servants.  That  was  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  revealed  Him- 
self to  us  as  Incarnate  Love.  And  this  self- 
revelation  He  declai'ed  was  a  revelation  of 
God,  for  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  tlie 
Father. " 

II.  Then  arrived  the  decisive  moment 
named  in  the  text,  when  He  hid  Himself, 
or,  as  we  read  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised 
Version,  "was  hidden."  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  God  creates  the  moral  condition 
which  inevitably  leads  to  that  result.  So  we 
may  say  either  that  He  hid  Himself  or  was 
hidden  as  the  result  of  the  moral  law  which 
He  Himself  had  created.  Jesus  Christ  cameinto 
the  world  expressly  to  reveal  to  us  such  a  con- 
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ception  of  love  as  had  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man  before.    Why  did  He  hide  Himself  ? 

He  hid  Himself  at  this  point  in  His  life 
because  it  was  useless  to  reveal  Himself. 
Because  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  the 
word  of  Isaiah  was  fulfilled,  they  had  blinded 
their  eyes  and  had  hardened  their  hearts.  The 
self-revelation,  so  far  as  the  Jew  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  failure.  They  would  not,  they 
could  not,  see.  Of  course  they  could  see  His 
face  and  hear  His  voice,  and  in  some  such 
way  they  acknowledged  there  was  a  strange 
beauty  in  Him,  but  that  is  not  seeing  Him. 
But,  you  exclaim,  what  do  you  mean  t — in 
this  very  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  His 
triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  great 
multitudes  hurried  forth  to  see  Him,  and  in 
their  enthusiasm  strewed  branches  of  palm 
trees  and  actually  their  garments  on  the 
road,  that  He  might  ride  in  triumph.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  which  they  regarded  as 
His  greatest  and  His  almost  irresistible 
triumph  was  His  greatest  failure.  For  as  we 
read  in  this  very  chapter,  this  triumph  was 
granted  to  Him,  this  great  popular  reception, 
this  amazing  welcome  which  stirred  Jerusalem 
from  end  to  end,  was  granted  to  Him  because 
of  the  power  exhibited  at  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus — mere  worship  of  power.  That  was 
why  Christ  hid  Himself.  He  does  not  wish 
your  applause.  Christ  does  not  desire  your 
admiration  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
admire  Him  for  what  He  is.  But  the 
day  will  come  when  Christ  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  human  race  that 
the  greatest  thing  is  neither  power  nor  learn- 
ing nor  physical  beauty,  bat  self-sacrificing 
love.— Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  M.A.,  in  **  The 
Methodist  Times" 

SPEAKING  TO  THE   WEARY. 

The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of 
them  that  are  taught,  that  I  should  know  how 
to  sustain  with  inrords  him  that  is  weary :  He 
wakeneth  morning  by  morning,  He  wakeneth 
mine  ear  to  hear  as  they  that  are  taught. — 
ISA.  1.  4  (R.V.). 

These  words  are  uttered  by  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord,  whom  we  accept  as  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself. 

I.  The  abt  of  bpeakiko  so  as  to  com- 
fort   AND    SUSTAIN    THE    SORROWING    AND 

WEARY.  Now,  if  we  had  not  a  Gospel  that 
appealed  specially  to  the  weaiy  and  the 
sorrowing  we  should  have  very  little  enthu- 
siasm in  preaching  it.  What  is  this  art  of 
speaking  to  the  weary?    1.  We  must  have  a 


knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  weariness. 
We  must  know  whence  it  springs  before  we 
can  allay  it.  The  weariness  of  mankind 
does  not  arise  merely  from  unfavourable  en- 
vironments or  surroundings,  or,  indeed,  chiefly 
from  certain  unfavourable  temporal  condi- 
tions. 2.  We  must  sympathize  with  the 
weary.  Our  heart  must  go  forth  toward  the 
burdened.  Who  is  the  man  who  can  speak 
to  the  weary  save  the  one  who  has  a  tender 
heart  ?  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  speak  to  the  weary  man.  3.  We 
must  have  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  concerning 
them.  A  Christian  minister  has  no  right  to 
be  a  pessimist.  If  I  am  to  speak  a  word  to  the 
poor  broken-down  sinner,  I  must  have  the 
spirit  of  hopefulness  in  me,  since  I  know  that 
the  great  Physician  is  able  to  cure  his  disease, 
and  to  take  away  from  him  all  his  weariness. 

II.  The  secret  of  acquiring  this  art. 
— ''The  Lord  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of 
them  that  are  taught,  that  I  should  know 
how  to  sustain  with  words  him  that  is  weary. " 
The  Lord,  therefore,  teaches  the  true  com- 
forter— "How?"  Not  by  teaching  him 
elocution  or  by  any  mechanical  process  which 
a  man  can  undergo  at  college,  but  by  com- 
munion with  Himself,  so  that  he  shall  be 
filled  with  the  Master's  Spirit,  and  become 
partaker  of  His  love  and  of  His  wisdom. 

Observe  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord 
teaches.  **  He  wakeneth  morning  by  morn- 
ing. He  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  they 
that  are  taught"  God  waking  up  the  ear  1 
It  is  a  marvellous  figure.  Our  ears  are  asleep, 
as  a  rule,  to  every  Divine  harmony,  but 
the  man  who  has  to  speak  the  comforting 
word  to  another  must  have  his  ear  wakened  ; 
and  the  Lord  wakens  it.  And  this  is  done 
eveiy  morning.  The  preacher  cannot  live  on 
the  inspirations  of  yesterday. 

III.  What  all  this  involves  by  way 
OF  REWARD.  **  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,"  &c.  This  was  the  reward  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself ;  and  what  are  those  who 
are  to  be  like  their  Master  to  expect  ?  They 
may  get  something  better  than  that^but  they 
have  not  the  right  to  expect  it.  ''The  disciple 
is  not  above  hia  Master."  "  Well,"  you  say, 
"  the  man  who  goes  forth  to  his  fellows,  and 
takes  weary  ones  by  the  hand,  and  speaks  a 
kind  "iiroixi  to  the  world's  sorrowing  ones, 
deserves  the  best  treatment  the  world  can 
give  him."  Yes,  that  is  the  theory,  but  it  is 
not  the  practice. — Rev.  D.  Da  vies,  in  "  The 
Holland  Road  Pulpit " 


The  Date  of  the  Samabitan  Pentateuch. — Dr.  W.  D.  Wilson,  writing 
in  The  Church  Eclectic,  for  April  (published  in  Utica,  D.S.)i  says:  "I  call 
attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  controlling  fact,  though  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  so  much  as  referred  to  on  either  side  of  the  controversy.  The 
fact  to  which  I  refer  is  the  existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  I 
suppose  that  every  scholar  knows  of  the  existence  of  this  document.  Now, 
when  came  it  into  existence  ?  Surely  not  at  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  most 
of  the  writers  of  the  extreme  school  supposed  the  Pentateuch  to  be  written  ; 
for  then,  as  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  would  have  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans  (see  Ezra  iv.).  The  Samaritaus  would  no  morei  have 
received  the  Scriptures  from  the  Jews  at  that  time  than  we  would  now 
receive  the  Koran  from  the  Mahometans,  the  new  bible  of  the  Mormons,  or 
the  forged  Decretals  of  the  Bomanists,  as  part  of  our  Bible.  Of  course, 
therefore,  the  Pentateuch  must  have  been  in  existence  before  that  time  in 
Samaria  at  least,  if  not  in  Judsaa  and  among  the  Jews.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  any  possibility  of  the  Samaritans  having  received  it  from 
the  Jews  at  any  time  after  the  Separation  under  Jeroboam  ;  that  is  just  at 
the  dose  of  Solomon's  reign  (b.g.  950).  The  Samaritans  not  only  had  a  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch  at  that  time,  but  it  must  have  been  old  enough  to  have 
secured  for  itself  a  reception  as  the  word  of  God.  The  Samaritans  did  not 
dare  to  reject  it,  though  they  did  alter  it  in  a  few  respects,  so  as  to  make  it 
less  severe  and  explicit  in  condemning  just  such  things  as  they  were  doing. 
But  if  it  not  only  existed  at  that  time  (b.g.  950),  some  four  hundred  years 
before  the  time  when  our  critics  claim  that  it  was  produced,  but  had  at  that 
early  date  come  into  such  reverent  estimation  as  is  shown  by  the  use  they 
made  of  it,  it  must  have  been  written  by  Moses,  or,  at  least,  in  his  time,  and 
under  his  direction.  The  Samaritans  did  receive  the  Pentateuch,  but  they 
did  not  receive  the  Scriptures  that  were  written  after  the  Separation,  and 
which  were  received  by  the  Jews,  and  are  now  received  by  us,  as  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  such  as  the  Psalms,  the  later  Historic  Books,  and 
the  Prophets.  Now  we  have  this  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  can  compare 
it  with  the  Hebrew  copy,  from  which  our  translation  is  made.  And  this 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  from  the  Hebrew  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  than 
the  different  copies  of  the  early  New  Testament  manuscripts,  as  the  Sinaitic 
and  the  Alexandrian,  differ  from  each  other ;  not  enough  to  raise  the  slightest 
doubt  that  they  all  originated  from  one  source,  and  are  copies  of  an  early 
copy.  As  I  said,  I  have  never  seen  this  point  stated,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  answered  or  evaded." 
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The  Bbdemption  op  the  Body. — Mr.   Whitehouse's  book  on  "The 
Eedemption  of  the  Body  "  contains  a  careful  examination  of  a  passage  of 
acknowledged  difficulty  (Bom.  viii.  18-23).    The  writer  passes  in  review  the. 
opinioDS  of  commentators  from  St.  Chrysostom  downwards,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  there  is  no  approach  to  unanimity,  "even  the  most 
reasonable  interpretation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  apparently  neither  in 
accord  nor  in  sympathy  with  the  language  of  St.  Paul."    Mr.  Whitehouse 
dismisses  what,  he  says,  ''  may  be  considered  the  generally  received  inter- 
pretation," the  regeneration  of  the  world,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  destruction 
of  the  universe  is  in  many  ways  announced "  in  Holy  Scripture ;  not  the 
regeneration.      But   against    this    assertion    we    have    such    passages    as 
Isa.  Ixv.  17  and  Ixvi.  22  ;  Bev.  xxi.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  which  at  least  suggest 
the  possibiUty  that  the  fire  of  the  great  day  may  be  the  means  of  purifying 
and  refining  the  universe,  transforming  it  into  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
making  all  things  new.     Compare  our  Lord's  use  of  the  word  regeneration 
in  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  also  Acts  iii.  19-21 ;  Eph.  i.  10 ;  Col.  i.  20.     The  great 
question  is  how  the  word    ktIctis,    **  creation,"   or  '*  creature,"  is  to  be 
understood.    Mr.  Whitehouse  quotes  the  current  interpretations,  which  may 
be  briefly  classified  as   (1)  The  whole  universe ;  (2)  Inanimate  creation ; 
(3)   Animate  creation ;  (4)  Animate  creation  with  some  limitation,  as  '*  all 
nature  exclusive  of  intelUgent  beings  " ;  or  ''  the  unrenewed  creation,"  all 
nature  exclusive  of  true  beUevers.     He  proceeds  to  give  his  own  opinion. 
^'  Our  main  contention  is  that  ktutis  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
human  body,  and  that  it  is  of  its  present  sufferings  and  future  redemption 
that  the  Apostle  is  speaking."    He  examines  the  nineteen  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  which  the  wprd  occurs,  and  infers  that  ''it  is  a  word  which 
cannot  be  Umited  to  one  signification  or  appHcation;  its  meaning  must 
depend  upon  and  be  decided  by  the  context."    Its  primary  meaning  is  the 
act  of  creating ;  its  secondary,  a  creature  or  thing  created ;  in  several  places 
it  is  used  distinctly  for  human  creatures,  as  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17 ; 
Gal.  vi.  15 ;  Col.   i.   23.     Mr.  Whitehouse  draws  attention  to  the  words 
Xoytfo/xai,  I  reckon  (ver.   18),  and  ot8a/x^,  we  know  (ver.  22).    He  asks, 
supposing  that  the  Apostle  himself  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  creation  in  the  sense  of  nature  is  groaning  and  travaihng,  waiting  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  could  those  to  whom  he  was  writing 
know  a  truth  so  deep  and  mysterious  with  the  full  knowledge  implied  in 
oiSafi€v7    **  Even  we,"  he  adds,  "  with  our  enlarged  vision,  do  not  know  it 
now."     **  But,"  he  continues,  "  if  the  icTto-ts  be  the  human  body,  then  each 
one  would  certainly  know  of  his  own  physical  weakness,  pain,  and  suffering." 
But  if  it  is  difficult  to  refer  words  so  intensely  personal  as  diroKapaSofcla, 
4.7r€K8€X€Tai,  cnxTTcvafct,  (rvvtoBivci  to  the  inanimate  creation,  is  it  not  equaUy 
difficult  to  understand  them  of  the  human  body  alone  apart  from  the 
informing  soul  ?    How  can  the  body  be  waiting  in  earnest  longing  for  the 
revealing  of  the  sons  of  God  ?    How  can  will  and  hope  (vers.  19,  20)  be 
ascribed  to  the  body  ?    It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  lays  great  stress  on  the 
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dignity  of  the  Christian's  body.     Oar  bodies,  he  tells  us,  are  members  of 

Christ  (1  Cor.  vi.  15) :  they  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  GhostXl  Cor.  vi.  19) : 

'  they  must  be  kept  in  honour  (1  Thess.  iv.  4) :  the  Christian  is  willing  indeed 

to  be  absent  from  the  body,  for  even  in  the  disembodied  state  he  will  be 

present  with  the  Lord ;  but  what  he  earnestly  desires  is  something  beyond 

and  above  the  disembodied  state :  it  is  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house 

which  is  from  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  v.  2),  that  spiritual  body  which  the  Lord 

Jesus  vnll  make  like  unto  the  body  of  His  glory  (Phil.  iii.   21).      The 

resurrection  of  the  body  is  an  sirticle  of  the  faith  on  which  St.  Paul  loves  to 

dwell,  a  truth  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  time.    But  is  it  not 

better  to  understand  this  difficult  passage  of  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  and 

spirit  ?    The  body  is  now  dead  because  of  sin  (ver.  10) ;  St.  Paul  describes 

it  (chap.  vii.  24)  as  "  the  body  of  this  death,"  or  as  it,  perhaps,  should  be 

rendered,  "  this  body  of  death."    In  ver.  13  he  tells  us  that  the  Christian 

must  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body ;  in  the  passage  before  us  he  represents 

believers  as  anxiously  waiting  for  ''  the  redemption  of  the  body."     It  is  not 

the  body  apart  from  the  spirit  which  groaneth  and  travaileth,  waiting  for 

the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God.     The  body  apart  from  the  spirit  is  dead, 

dead  because  of  sin.     It  is  not  indeed  a  vile  body  (the  Apostle  would  not 

use  that  word  of  one  of  God's  most  wonderful  works  :  see  Ps.  cxxxix.),  but 

it  is  the  body  of  our  humiUation.    The  animal  desires  and  appetites  which 

spring  from  the  wants  of  the  body  are  the  instruments  of  that  law  of  sin 

which  is  in    our    members,  which    wars    against  the  law  of    our  mind 

(chap.  vii.  23).     The  Christian  must  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  thus 

he  causes  some  of  those  sufferings  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  (ver.  18) ;  he 

is  vnlling  to  be  absent  from  the  body  (2  Cor.  v.  8),  if  that  absence  brings  him 

nearer  to  the  Lord.     He  is  groaning  now  in  this  natural  body  (o-a)/Lia  ^vxtKov), 

earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  spiritual  body,  of  which  the 

natural  body  is  represented  in  1  Cor.  xv.  44  as  the  germ  or  seed.     It  is  not 

the  body  which  has  this  earnest  expectation  :  the  body  isolated,  apart  from 

the  spirit,  must  be  mortified  and  kept  in  subjection.     What  the  Christian 

longs  for  is  a  spiritual  body,  a  body  fitted  to  be  the  tabernacle  and  the  organ 

of  the  indwelling  informing  spirit.     ''  The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  " 

are  not  all  of  them  bodily  sufferings,  and  even  those  which  do  arise  from  the 

body  are  felt  and  realized  by  the  soul.    The  body  is  not  capable  of  comparing 

those  sufferings  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed.    The  creation  which 

waits  with  earnest  expectation  for  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God  must  be 

identical  with  those  creatures  who  endure  the  present  sufferings  and  can 

compare  them  with  the  future  glory.     It  is  the  intelligent  creation  which 

was  made  subject  to  vanity  which  alone  can  realize  the  wail  of  dissatisfaction, 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."    That  creation  was  made  subject  to 

vanity,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  "  because  of  sin  "  (ver.  10),  because  of  the 

first  sin,  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  brought  death  and  suffering  into  the  world. 

But  that  subjection  was  from  the  beginning  attended  with  hope.     The  seed 

of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.     Creation  shall  be  set  free 
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from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of 
God.  It  is  not  the  body  only  which  now  serves  the  law  of  sin,  which  hopes 
for  Uberty,  but  the  avros  cyoi  of  chap.  vii.  25,  the  whole  man,  the  self  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  though  indeed  it  is  the  higher  principle,  the 
sanctified  intellect,  which  chooses  that  service  which  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  connected  with  the  wants  of  the  body  which  allure  to 
the  bondage  of  corruption.  Indeed,  the  whole  creation  (here  for  the  first 
time  we  have  "  the  whole,"  voxra.  r\  ktIo-is)  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together,  or  perhaps  "  with  us,"  as  in  the  margin  of  the  B.Y.  Here  it  may 
be  that  St.  Paul  extends  his  glance  from  man,  the  centre  of  the  creation,  to 
his  surroundings,  and  recognizes  the  truth  that  for  Adam's  sake  the  ground 
was  cursed,  and — 

*'  Bids  us  see  in  heaven  and  earth, 
In  all  fair  things  around, 
Strong  yearnings  for  a  blest  new  birth, 
"With  sinless  glories  crowned." 

— Christian  Year^  "Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity." 

But  he  does  not  dwell  on  this  thought,  which  seems  to  be  only  an  illustration, 
if  indeed  it  was  really  in  his  mind  at  all.     He  uses  the  same  combination 
with  distinct  reference  to  the  human  race  in  Mark  xvi.  15  (irooT;  tq  KTlarei), 
and  again  in  Col.  i  23.     His  mind  seems  never  to  have  dwelt  much  on 
outward  nature ;   he  never  mentions  the  many  fair  and  wonderful  sights 
which  he  must  have  witnessed  in  his  travels.    Probably  he  is  repeating  and 
enforcing  what  he  had  said  in  ver.  19.     He  does  not  proceed,  as  some  have 
thought;  to  distinguish  believers  from  this  whole  creation  in  ver.  23.    The 
translation  of  the  R.V.,  "  not  only  so,"  is  better  than  that  of  the  A.V.,  "  And 
not  only  they.**    There  is  no  pronoun  in  the  original.     Not  only  does  the 
whole  creation  groan  and  travail  in  pain  together,  but,  included  in  that  whole 
creation,  true  beUevers  also  groan.    They  have  indeed  received  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  adoption  (ver.  15),  which  is  *^  the  earnest  of 
our  inheritance  "   (Eph.  i.  14).    But  they  are  still  compassed  about  with 
infirmities,  with   temptations,   with  sorrow  and  suffering,  and   they  look 
forward  with  an  earnest  longing  for  the  inheritance  itself,  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  Ught.     The  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  adoption,  the  complete  realization  in  all  its  glory  of  that  filial  relation 
of  which  the  first  gift  of    the   Spirit  of  adoption  is  the  germ  and  the 
beginning.     Then  the  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  will  reward  openly  those 
who  are  in  truth  His  dear  children ;  His  glory  will  be  revealed  in  them ; 
they  will  be  revealed  before  the  universe  as  the  sons  of  God.     But  that 
revelation  involves  the  redemption  of  the  body.     The  whole  man  must  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  resurrection.     The  body  which  was  once  presented  unto 
God  as  a  living  sacrifice  (chap.  xii.  1)  must  be  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption.    It  is  subject  to  that  bondage  during  the  earthly  life ;   it  is 
subject  to  pain  and  suffering,  to  sickness  and  decay ;  it  is  sometimes  made 
the  instrument  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin  (chap.  vi.  12,  13) ;  it  becomes  at 
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last  subject  to  dissolution  and  corruption;  and  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  we  look  for  the  redemption  of  the  body, 
that  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  may  attain  to  the  promised 
inheritance.  And  the  Lord  Christ,  who  Himself  rose  from  the  grave 
in  His  human  body,  is  able  to  change  the  fashion  of  this  body  of  our 
humiliation  and  make  it  like  unto  the  body  of  His  glory.  It  is  sown  in 
corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory.  This  is  the 
redemption  of  the  body  for  which  we  pray  when  we  beseech  Almighty  God 
''  shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  His  elect,  and  to  hasten  His  kingdom, 
that  we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  His  holy  name, 
may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  His 
eternal  and  everlasting  glory." 

Thb  Old  Testament  and  its  Critics.  By  Kev.  Principal  Douglas. 
(J.  N.  Mackinlay). — The  introductory  lecture  given  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  session  of  the  Free  Church  College  in  Glasgow  has  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  in  order  that,  as  the  author  says,  the  Church  may  know  the 
attitude  towards  the  advanced  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  he 
has  maintained  during  the  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Theology.  We  cannot  say  that  the  lecture  impresses  us 
with  the  feeling  that  the  author  is  at  all  fair  in  his  judgment  of  those  who 
have  departed  from  the  old-fashioned  opinions  in  Biblical  criticism,  or 
attempts  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  that  have  given  occasion 
for  the  multifarious  theories  concerning  authorship  and  dates,  which  have 
been  current  in  recent  times.  He  begins  by  referring  to  the  state  of  matters 
in  1857,  when  he  was  appointed  professor.  At  that  time  questions  as  to  the 
authorship  of  diflerent  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  being  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson.  A  little  later  the 
Colenso  controversy  broke  out,  and  since  then  the  discussion  has  never 
ceased.  He  attributes  the  favour  shoVm  to  new  views  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  to  personal  vanity.  "  Those  who  deemed  themselves  superior  in 
discernment  to  the  common  run  of  people  "  adopted  the  critical  view  which 
was  **  in  favour  with  the  corresponding  class  in  Germany."  One  might  as  well 
have  said  that  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  geology  had  their  origin  in  the 
vanity  of  persons  who  **  deemed  themselves  superior  in  discernment  to  the 
common  run  of  people,"  and  that  those  who  founded  those  sciences  were  to 
blame  for  unsettling  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries.  No  fair-minded  or 
intelligent  reader  could  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation  of  matters.  It  is 
far  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  science  of  Biblical  criticism  was  quite  a 
new  one,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  come  into 
collision  with  conventional  opinions  that  had  come  down  from  a  pre-scientific 
and  uncritical  age.  Principal  Douglas  offers  no  defence  for  any  of  the 
positions  held  by  the  '*  traditional  school,"  a  designation  he  accepts  quite 
contentedly  as  that  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  but  thinks  it  sufficient 
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to  give  a  brief  bat  not  a  clear  narrative  of  the  various  theories  concerning 
thd  composition  and  dates  of  Old  Testament  books,  especially  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  have  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  fairly  enough  objects  to  the  high-handed  manner  in  which 
many  critics  treat  as  interpolations  passages  of  Scripture  which  do  not  fit  in 
with  their  theories.  But  one  can  scarcely  understand  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  mentions  the  fact  that  those  who  treat  the  book  of  Joshua  as 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  Deuteronomy  have  substituted  a  Hexateuch 
for  the  well-known  Pentateuch,  and  **  use  the  imjtginary  (sic)  name  with 
scarcely  a  thought  that  explanation  is  needed " !  What  explanation 
is  needed?  From  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  fact  that  such  and  such 
a  critic,  of  whose  works  he  disapproves,  is  dead,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  infer  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  advanced  Biblical  critics  ia 
unusually  high,  and  that  a  departure  from  traditional  views  is  some- 
thing almost  equivalent  to  "tempting  Providence."  One  is  by  this 
time  tolerably  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  theory  which  might  be 
'*  widely  held  "  in  any  other  country  is  *'  rampant  **  in  Germany,  and  there- 
fore is  not  surprised  to  meet  the  phrase  in  the  present  pamphlet.  The  asser- 
tion, too,  that  "  many  English  people,  hitherto  profoundly  ignorant  and  in- 
different, are  gulping  down  the  whole  of  a  criticism  which  is  really  played  out 
on  the  continent,"  we  have  heard  before,  though  the  combination  of  metaphors 
is  new.  The  final  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  will  give  our  readers  a  better 
idea  of  its  style  than  any  description  could  do.  "  Not  that  I  have  any  wish 
that  discussions  about  the  age  in  which  this  and  that  book  were  written 
should  monopolize  your  thoughts,  or  even  get  the  largest  share.  We  are 
often  asked  about  a  book  by  critics ;  what  matter  does  it  make  who  wrote  it, 
and  when  ?  To  which  I  am  ready  to  reply  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
that  it  has  been  they  who  have  pressed  such  questions,  and  wasted  their 
own  and  their  neighbours'  strength  in  these  discussions.  At  the  same  time 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  esteem  their  arguments,  at  the  very  best, 
to  be  indecisive,  convincing  only  to  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced,  and  that 
we  hold  to  our  old  convictions  ;  and,  further,  while  we  concede  the  utmost 
liberty  we  can  to  those  who  are  enamoured  of  these  literary  speculations, 
even  while  we  believe  them  to  be  mistaken,  we  attach  very  great  importance 
to  these  controversies  on  date  and  authorship,  when  the  usual  beliefs  have 
been  discarded  for  a  special  purpose,  and  when  the  discussion  is  maintained 
by  assumptions  which  have  been  carried  into  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the 
camps  of  Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  and  Anti-supernaturalism." 

The  Higheb  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  By  Eev.  E.  B.  Wbnsley,  B.A.,. 
Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Kent.  (Elliot  Stock). — A  paper  on  the  above  subject, 
read  by  the  author  before  a  Chapter  of  the  clergy  of  the  rural  deaneries  of 
Bochester,  Gravesend,  and  Cobham,  and  afterwards  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Maidstone  Clerical  Society,  has  been  printed  by  request.  It  contains  & 
strong  protest  against  the  statements  made  concerning  the  dates  and  author- 
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ship  of  Old  Testament  books  in  Canon  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  Professor  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lecttires.  The  writer  is  fully 
convinced  that  the  criticism  in  question  leads  to  a  rejection  of  revelation 
and  of  the  supernatural ;  and  he  reasonably  enough  remarks  about  it  that  it 
is  a  matter  **•  of  such  vast  importance,  that  in  comparison  with  it  our  petty 
Church  squabbles  about  milhnery  and  gestures  are  infinitesimal."  We 
cannot,  however,  say  that  he  approaches  his  subject  in  a  judicial  frame  of 
mind.  His  indignation  against  the  theories  of  the  ''  advanced  school "  of 
criticism,  and  his  alarm  at  the  effect  he  thinks  those  theories  must  have  in 
destroying  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  incapacitate  him  for  dealing  fairly  and 
impartially  with  the  questions  he  discusses.  Thus  he  says,  "The  conclusions 
of  Canon  Driver  are  these  :  That  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  contradictions 
and  falsehoods;  and  that  it  includes  many  literary  forgeries,  like  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian  and  Chatterton's  Bowley  Poems,  which  pretend  to  an 
antiquity  and  authorship  they  do  not  possess,  in  order  to  obtain  an  authority 
and  value  to  .which  they  are  not  entitled."     **  These  critics  analyse  the  books 

and  chapters  of  the  Bible  into  scraps Their  arguments  so  essentially 

depend  upon  the  use  of  their  scissors,  that  they  rather  deserve  the  name  of 
scrapmongers  than  that  of  honourable  critics.''     "  It  is  no  small  part  of  the 
study  of  the  destructive  critics  ....  to  invent  contradictions  where  none 
exist,  in  order  that  the  historical  credit  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  conclusively 
destroyed."  **  These  eminent  false  witnesses  against  God's  Word  disagree  with 
one  another  in  their  testimony  and  conclusions."     We  can  heartily  agree 
with  him  in  protesting  against  the  hasty  reception  of  the  results  of  tentative 
theories,  especially  when  the  authors  of  them  have  no  other  information  to 
guide  them  than  that  elicited  from  the  sacred  literature  they  criticize.     But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Higher  Criticism,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  verbal  criticism  of  the  sacred  text,  has  its  own  place,  and  may  in  due 
time  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  revelations  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  orthodox  school  look  on 
the  Bible  as  Mohammedans  look  on  the  Koran,  and  consider  that  it  is  the 
Word  of  God,  rather  than  that  it  contains  the  Word  of  God ;  and  that  this 
false  idea  is  at  the  root  of  their  inveterate  opposition  to  the  science  of  Biblical 
criticism.    All  through  the  pamphlet  before  us  there  is  an  attempt,  which 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated,  to  make  allusions  in  the  New  Testament 
to  passages  in  the  Old,  decisive  of  questions  concerning  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  books  referred  to.    That  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  a  contemporary 
history,  and  not  an  allegory,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  that  David 
wrote  the  110th  and  16th  Psalms,  and  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  called  by  his  name,  are  statements  which  the  writer 
of  this  pamphlet  says  we  must  receive  on  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles.    And  the  dilemma  is  set  forth  in  the  plainest  and  most 
horrific  form — that  *'  if  deceived  or  deceiving  in  this  particular,  both  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  must  be  unworthy  of  impUcit  credit  in  anything  else  that 
they  tell  us."    It  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  Christ's  allusion  to  the  book  of 
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Jonah  (Matt.  xii.  40,  41)  is  equally  significant  \7hether  that  book  be  regarded 
as  a  history  or  as  an  allegory;  that  the  words,  "Moses  wrote  of  me" 
(John  V.  46),  were  not  intended  to  answer  a  question  as  to  the  authorship 
of  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  the  significance  of  the  quotations 
from  the  Psalms  referred  to  (Matt.  xxii.  42-45;  Acts  ii.  25-31)  does 
not  depend  upon  the  authorship  of  them;  and  that  St.  Paul  simply 
quotes  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (Bom.  x.  16,  20,  21),  and  does  nvoi  affirm  that 
the  prophet  of  that  name  was  the  author  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
Others  than  "  advanced  critics"  need  to  be  careful  not  to  make  rash  and 
ill-advised  statements. 

The  Vibgin-Bibth  :  Its  Expectation  and  Publication.  By 
Prop.  Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele,  Ph.D.  BerHn  (Methodist  Beview). — 
Prof.  Steele  writes  from  a  definitely  orthodox  standpoint.  He  accepts  the 
statement  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  birth  from  a  virgin,  as  stated  by  St* 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as  an  unquestionable  article  of  faith.  What  he  seeks 
to  prove  is — I.  That  there  was  no  previous  expectation  among  the  Jews  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  virgin-bom.  II.  That  the  language  of  Isa.  vii.  14 
was  not  in  any  sense  a  prophecy  of  this  event.  I. — 1.  The  first  argument 
which  Prof.  Steele  uses  is  rather  a  curious  one,  and  certainly  ingenious, 
if  not. of  itself  convincing.  If  the  virgin-birth  was  generally  anticipated, 
some  official  method  would  have  been  devised  for  discerning  the  genuine 
character  of  the  future  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  case  of  any  virgin 
claimant,  or  else  this  expectation  would  have  certainly  been  made  a  screen 
for  grossly  immodest  imposture.  It  was  also  necessary  to  protect  the  true 
virgin-mother  of  the  Messiah  when  she  appeared  from  suspicion  and  legal 
disgrace.  But  there  is  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  such  a  method,  and 
Joseph  found  it  necessary  to  marry  the  Virgin,  even  though  that  marriage 
pleased  him  in  obviously  a  false  position.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the 
revelation  beforehand  of  the  virgin-birth  would  have  had  a  disastrous  efifect 
in  another  way,  as  modest  and  pious  maidens,  especially  those  espoused  to 
royal  heirs,  would,  in  hope  of  being  the  virgin-mother  predicted,  have  been 
tempted  to  defer  marriage  till  past  the  time  of  child-bearing.  2.  Here  un- 
doubtedly the  Professor  is  on  surer  ground.  He  argues,  very  cogently  we 
think,  that  the  belief  that  Joseph  was  our  Lord's  real  Father  was  manifestly 
universal  during  our  Lord's  lifetime.  He  lays  special  stress  on  such  passages 
as  Luke  ii.  27,  48;  iv.  22;  Matt.  xiii.  55;  St.  John  vi.  42,  and  easily  disposes 
of  the  objection  that  the  term  "  Son  of  God  "  would  then  have  been  under- 
stood as  necessarily  implying  the  birth  of  a  virgin.  He  believes  that 
after  Joseph's  early  death  the  ieuct  of  the  virgin-birth  was  known  to  Mary 
alone,  and  that  she  probably  revealed  it  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  including 
probably  St.  Luke.  We  may  at  this  point  mention  that  though  Prof. 
Steele  is  disposed  to  place  St.  Matthew  about  a.d.  60,  and  St.  Luke  a.d.  80, 
he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  view  of  Meyer  that  the  first  two  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew  are  the  later  interpolations  of  Jewish  Christians.    He  thus 
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regards  St.  Luke's  oarrative  as  the  oldest  account  of  the  virgin-birth. 
II.  On  the  second  point  the  Professor's  view  is,  in  the  main,  that  maintained  in 
an  article  in  the  April  number  of  The  Thineeb.  His  argument  is  both  positive 
and  negative.  The  sign  is[so  obviously  intended  for  Ahaz,  that  if  a  virgin-birth 
was  meant,  it  should,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  prophecy,  have  taken 
place  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  Negatively  he  argues  that  no  sound  argument 
can  be  based  on  the  translation  of  no^r  by  vo.pdkvo%  in  the  LXX.  He  adds 
a  somewhat  elaborate  note  to  show  that  these  words  are  not  necessarily 
convertible  terms,  and  that  even  iFo.pBkvo^  itself  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
virgin.  But  he  makes  rather  a  serious  slip  when  he  says  that  the  LXX. 
translate  no^r  in  Prov.  xxx.  19  by  '*  Neotes,  a  young  woman.'*  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  words  Iv  vcotttti  mean  "  in  youth,"  and  are 
probably  a  euphemism.  He  also  differs  from  certainly  the  majority  of 
modem  commentators  when  he  suggests  that  the  child  may  have  been  called 
Immanuel  "  because  of  the  plenteous  butter  and  honey-eating  times."  That 
butter  and  honey  symbolized  not  plenty  but  scarcity  is  clear  from  the 
context  of  ver.  22.  Such  defects  as  these  do  not,  however,  detract  from  the 
general  soundness  of  the  argument,  and  the  paper  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  how  a  more  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible 
is  gradually  making  way  among  all  classes  of  religious  thinkers. 
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their  mutual  relations  as  conceived  by  dr.  hatch. 

By  Kev.  T.  B.  Kilpatrick,  B.D. 

{Concluded  from  page  308.) 

11.  The  Statement  of  the  Pboblem. — Nothing  could  seem  fairer 
than  the  question :  From  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  Creed  of  Nicaea — 
how  was  the  transition  effected?  But,  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  we 
have  had  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  such  extremely  condensed  and  hopeful- 
looking  questions.  In  this  case,  it  needs  very  little  reflection  to  show  that 
this  statement  of  the  problem  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  several 
complex  and  difficult  questions  have  been  asked  and  disposed  of  in  one 
particular  way.  Does  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  express  the  whole  of 
Christianity?  Is  the  Nicene  Creed  merely  the  product  of  an  alien  and 
disturbing  element?  Did  nothing  happen  between  the  preaching  of  that 
Sermon  and 'the  composition  of  that  Creed?  Of  course,  an  author  is  at 
liberty  to  select  his  theme ;  but  if  he  omit  all  consideration  of  questions 
with  whose  settlement  his  own  conclusions  are  inextricably  connected,  we 
naturally  distrust  his  method,  and  hesitate  to  accept  his  results. 

It  will  be  enough  merely  to  note  some  of  the  astounding  silences  of 
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this  book,  which  detract  from  its  value  as  an  historical  study,  and  give  it 
rather  the  character  of  very  able  special  pleading. 

1.  There  is  no  reference  made  to  the  whole  series  of  questions  involved 
in  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  simply  assumed  that  that 
teaching  contained  no  other  elements  than  are  summed  up  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,^  and  that  the  life  had  no  further  relation  to  the  teacMng  than 
that  of  a  magnificent  illustration  and  a  perpetual  inspiration.  From  such  a 
point  of  view,  it  is  plain  that  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  have  a  sub- 
ordinate value,  and  it  becomes  indifferent  whether  or  no  we  accept  those 
narratives  which  contain  a  supernatural  element.  The  death,  in  like 
manner,  has  no  value  beyond  the  fact  that  it  puts  the  crown  upon  the 
long  example  which  the  life  provided.  From  this  point  of  view,  also,  a 
curious  result  is  reached,  viz.,  that  all  questions  regarding  the  person  of 
Christ  are  needless,  and  the  very  asking  of  them  shows  that  the  process 
of  sophistication  which  culminated  in  the  Nicene  Creed  had  already  begun. 
The  conception  of  the  Eesurrection  will  become,  therefore,  actually  the  first 
step  in  that  intellectualizing  of  Christianity  which  has  destroyed  its  primitive 
simplicity.  Place  such  an  estimate  of  Christ's  teaching  and  life  alongside  of 
the  accounts  presented  in  the  Gospels,  even  after  criticism  has  done  its 
worst  upon  them,  and  inquire  if  it  is  a  fair  construction  of  the  narrative 
therein  unfolded.  To  my  mind,  the  disparity  between  the  two  is  glaring. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  narratives  present  Christ  as  claiming  to  do  two 
things :  (1)  To  unveil  to  men  a  new  ideal  of  life ;  (2)  To  make  the  realization 
of  that  ideal  possible  for  men.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  allowed 
to  contain  a  compact  statement  of  the  ideal — to  be,  indeed,  "  the  manifesto 
of  the  kingdom  " ;  though,  even  so,  very  many  deeper  elements  in  Christ's 
view  of  life  must  be  sought  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Sermon.  But  that 
which  alone  saves  the  ideal  from  adding  to  men's  despair,  the  revelation 
of  a  power  to  achieve  it,  must  be  sought  in  the  person  of  Christ.  His  death 
then  acquires  a  special  function  in  relation  to  this  that  He  has  done  for 
men;  and  the  resurrection  becomes,  not  a  problem,  but  a  necessity  of 
thought.  The  formula,  ''from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  Nicene 
Creed,"  becomes,  accordingly,  profoundly  misleading.  Christianity  started, 
not  as  a  social  reform  society,  with  a  code  of  rules,  but  as  a  community 
ordered  by  a  personal  influence  and  maintained  by  a  personal  enthusiasm  ; 
its  aim,  not  the  discovery  of  a  Utopia,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Take  the  problem  as  Dr.  Hatch  states  it,  and.  it  becomes  insoluble, 
and  is,  in  fact,  itself  a  refutation  of  his  position.  To  get  the  Nicene  Creed 
out  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  an  experience  of  which  that  is  the 
highest  expression,  is  simply  imthinkable.  The  contents  of  Christian 
experience  must  have  been  richer ;  else,  even  the  subtle  influence  of  Greek 
thought  must  have  failed  to  elaborate  so  extraordinary  a  result.  But  if 
Christianity  started  with  more  than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  if,  indeed, 

^  There  is,  of  course,  a  prior  assumption  still,  viz. ,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  mere 
ethics  without  metaphysics  or  theology.     It  might  be  sho^vn  that  it  contains  both. 
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the  centre  of  its  life  and  teaching  were  the  personal  Christ ;  then  the  Nicene 
Greed  becomes  a  natural  and  necessary  development.  Christianity  could 
not  have  entered  upon  the  stage  of  reflection  without  arriving,  at  least,  at  an 
analogous  result ;  though,  of  course,  the  particulao:  form  of  the  result  must 
necessarily  have  been  determined  by  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  day. 
In  any  case,  the  conclusion  of  this  book  waits  the  settlement  of  that  problem, 
which,  in  the  book  itself,  is  wholly  ignored. 

2.  There  is  an  almost  complete  ignoring  of  the  whole  group  of  Apostolic 
writings  in  the  New  Testament.  We  read  lecture  after  lecture  in  quest 
of  some  dealing  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  feel  the  utmost  l>ewilder-' 
ment  as  point  after  point  is  discussed,  upon  which  he  had  his  views 
very  clearly  expressed,  and  yet  no  notice  taken  of  him,  and  only  one 
quite  passing  allusion  made  to  him,  or  any  possible  influence  he  might  have 
had.  Every  one,  of  course,  must  have  noticed  this ;  and  in  the  Reviews  the 
matter  has  been  alluded  to.  Principal  Edwards  puts  it  briefly  thus :  "  It 
happens  that  the  group  of  Epistles  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
written  by  him  are  the  nearest  approach  toa  complete  theological  system  of 
any  of  the  so-called  Pauline  Epistles.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  to  explain, 
first  and  foremost,  the  transition  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  then,  secondarily,  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  Before  we  are 
justified  in  tracing  the  Creed  to  Greek  influences,  we  have  to  show, 
either  that  there  aore  conceptions  in  the  Creed  which  do  not  underlie 
the  Apostle's  theology,  or  else  that  he  himself  derived  these  concep- 
tions  from    the    Greek   philosophers.     Dr.    Hatch    unfortunately,  makes 

no  attempt  to    handle    either    of   these  alternative  suppositions 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  Dr.  Hatch  would  have  answered 
the  questions.  How  far  was  St.  Paul's  theological  system  original? 
and,  Are  there  any  theological  ideas  in  the  Nicene  Creed  which  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  St.  Paul "  ?  I  do  not  think  that  these  last  questions  quite 
hit  the  mark.  We  are,  of  course,  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  Dr.  Hatch's 
views  were.  I  cannot  imagine,  however,  that  so  frank  and  bold  a  man  as 
our  author  would  have  deliberately  ignored  the  problem  of  Paulinism  had 
he  believed  it  to  be  an  element  in  the  case.  I  seem  to  see  in  this  rather 
the  operation  of  those  presuppositions  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  has 
persuaded  himself  that  thought  and  life  fall  utterly  apart,  and  he  accordingly 
conceives  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  first  century  flowing  on  quite  apart 
from  the  stream  of  St.  Paul's  theological  speculations.  He  cannot  deny 
that  St.  Paul  was  thinking  out  those  very  conceptions  embodied  in  the 
Nicene  Creed.  The  only  possible  position  consistent  with  his  conclusion 
is,  that  St.  Paul's  ideas  never  influenced  the  Christian  mind  of  his  day, 
which  was  so  completely  untheological  that  it  made  nothing  whatever  of 
the  Pauline  literature.  But  is  such  a  position  tenable?  To  hold  it  one 
would  need  to  conceive  of  St.  Paul's  thought  not  only  as  quite  apart  from 
the  Christian  life  of  his  day,  but  also  as  quite  apart  from  his  own  career  as 
an  Apostle.    We  would  need  to  think  of  him  ranging  the  world  as  a  social 
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reformer,  and  doing  magnificent  work  in  this  capacity,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  a  quite  private  capacity  he  was  doing  fruitless  work  as  a  dogmatic 
theologian.  Men  are  not  so  made.  And  beyond  this,  how  came  it  that  a 
literature  so  remote  from  the  interests  of  Christian  life  ever  found  its  way 
into  the  Canon  ? 

^  The  points  which  distinguish  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  from  the  teachiDg 
of  Christ  lie  on  the  surface.  Any  one  may  enumerate  them — ^the  presence 
of  the  theological  element,  the  use  of  rabbinical  forms  of  thought,  the 
absence  of  any  direct  quotation  or  reference  to  the  historic  facts  of  Christ's 
life  being  also  too  evident  to  escape  notice.  But  beneath  these  differences  lies 
a  profound  unity.  Christ  has  inspired  St.  Paul ;  St.  Paul  has  understood 
Christ.  His  work  as  an  Apostle  was  to  make  Him  known ;  his  task  as  a 
theologian  was  to  indicate  the  unique  importance  of  His  person  and  work. 
The  form  which  this  vindication  took  was  undoubtedly  determined  for  him  by 
his  intellectual  history,  and  by  the  criticism  he  was  called  on  to  meet.  Bat 
his  governing  ideas  stand  in  living  connection  with  the  Christian  experience 
of  that  and  of  every  age.  In  the  history  of  theology  during  the  first  three 
centuries  we  must  reckon  with  St.  Paul  If  St.  Paul  be  in  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  that  Greek  thought  created  a  theology  out  of  the  ethical  teaching 
summarized  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

A  similar  line  of  remark  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  Johannine 
literature.  Dr.  Hatch  is  bound  to  hold  that  literature  to  be  late,  and  to  be 
itself  strongly  coloured  by  Greek  influence.  This,  therefore,  he  assumes 
without  discussion.  But,  plainly,  the  matter  cannot  fairly  be  treated  in  this 
way.  The  fourth  Gospel  is  still  a  problem  for  criticism,  and  conclusions 
based  on  its  late  date  and  Grecian  character  will  be  invalidated,  if  these  are 
still  open  questions.  But  how  if,  e.gr.,  Dr.  H.  Wendt's  view  be  maintained, 
that  the  speeches  in  the  fourth  Gospel  are  genuine  logia  of  Jesus,  unin- 
fluenced by  Greek  or  Alexandrian  thought,  and  that  between  the  teaching 
contained  in  the  Synoptic  narratives  and  that  contained  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
there  is  essential  agreement.  Then  the  very  element  which  Dr.  Hatch 
contends  came  from  Greek  thought  is  native  to  Christianity,  and  must  surely 
have  been  operative  all  these  years,  during  which  the  great  Creed  was  being 
shaped.  The  edge  of  this  position  might  be  turned  if  Wendt's  further  view 
were  maintained,  that  the  narrative  parts  of  the  fourth  Gospel  contain  totally 
different  views  of  Christ's  mission  and  person  from  those  contained  in  the 
speeches.  It  would  then  be  held  that  the  early  Christians  failed  to  under- 
stand their  Master.  The  curious  result  would  then  follow  that  primitive 
Christianity,  as  Dr.  Hatch  conceives  it,  really  came  short  of  the  real 
character  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  Dr.  Hatch  holds  was 
a  spurious  Greek  construction,  really  came  much  nearer  the  conception  which 
Christ  held  and  taught  regarding  Himself  and  His  mission.  In  truth, 
however,  Wendt's  rending  apart  of  the  speeches  and  the  narratives  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  very  precarious  work.  Dr.  Iverach,  in  his  most  suggestive 
paper  in  the  Ex]^OBitor^\LZA  opened  up  a  line  of  interpretation  which  exhibits 
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the  essential  congniity  of  the  two.  Then,  if  the  speeches  be  genuine,  and 
the  narratives  show  that  the  Church  had  in  some  measure  grasped  their 
meaning,  Dr.  Hatch's  description  of  primitive  Christianity  is  shown  to  be 
mistaken,  his  problem  is  shown  to  be  conceived  in  a  misapprehension,  and 
his  conclusion  is  completely  reversed. 

III.  The  relation  of  Chbistian  expbbiencb  to  Gbeek  forms  of 
THOUGHT.  We  have  before  us  two  facts,  Greek  thought  and  Christian  life. 
The  question  of  the  relations  between  these  two  is  undoubtedly  most 
important,  and  is  also  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Are  we,  with  Dr.  Hatch, 
to  give  to  Greek  thought  the  leading  part,  to  hold  that  the  Christianity  oV 
the  fourth  century,  and  of  our  own,  is  rooted  in  Hellenism,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  might  slough  off  the  great  creeds  of  antiquity,  and  retain  a  Christianity 
which  would  not  have  suffered,  but  gained^in  the  process  ?  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  this  view  depends  on  a  settlement  of  certain  literary  and 
historical  problems,  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  view  to  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  a  true  estimate  of  the  historical  movement  of  these 
centuries  will  lead  us  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  of  Dr.  Hatch. 
I  would  ascribe  the  leading,  the  creative,!  had  almost  said  the  imperial,  part 
to  Christian  life,  which,  on  its  way  to  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  great 
truths  which  maintained  it,  made  free  use  of  Greek  forms  of  thought,  not  as 
bound  to  them  or  distorted  by  them,  but  in  them  finding  a  noble  and  not 
wholly  inadequate  expression  for  truths  and  realities,  always  too  great  for 
the  forms  and  phrases  of  finite  thought.  Let  me  endeavour  very  briefly 
to  sketch  the  development  as  I  conceive  it.  Glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  condition  of  Greek  thought  in  these  centuries.  It  is  the  intellectual 
exhaustion  of  the  ancient  world.  One  after  another  the  systems  of 
Greek  philosophy  had  had  their  day,  and  had  ceased  to  be,  or,  at  least, 
had  failed  to  provide  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  life  which  under  the 
Boman  Empire  had  reached  the  deepest  statement  human  history  had  yet 
known.  The  ideal  of  Greek  life  was  now  for  ever  impossible,  since  the 
Boman  conquest  had  destroyed  the  ancient  civic  sphere.  The  Empire 
made  an  outward  political  unity,  which  only  accentuated  the  spiritual 
anarchy  that  possessed  men's  souls.  The  demand  of  the  age  was  for  a 
principle  that  would  give  harmony  to  human  life.  It  is  an  intensely 
subjective  demand,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  includes  man's  relation  to  that 
which  is  outside  himself,  and  seeks  a  unity  which  shall  pervade  the  universe 
and  reveal  it  as  an  ordered  whole,  every  part  exhibiting  one  controlling 
principle.  In  Greek  thought  there  was  nothing  to  meet  this  demand.  Its 
forms  were  all  one-sided,  and  too  narrow  to  provide  a  principle  of  universal 
reconciliation.  The  Greek  mind  sought  in  immediate  intuition,  in  rapture  or 
ecstasy,  what  it  could  not  find  in  the  philosophic  forms  of  the  past. 
Neoplatonism  is  the  despair  of  the  old  Greek  forms  of  thought,  the  assertion, 
in  name  of  mere  feeling,  of  a  unity  after  which  thought  had  striven  in  vain. 
The  writings  of  the  day  are  full  of  passionate  metaphors.  The  idea  of 
reconciliation  is  in  the  air,  but  how  to  conceive  what,  if  it  is  to  be  rightly 
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grasped,  must  firgt  appear  as  a  fact,  the  Greek  world  found  not.  Now,  torn 
to  the  movement  which  had  its  home  in  Syria,  its  goal  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  its  triumph  in  the  reorganization  of  society,  the  reconstitution  of 
human  life.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  reconciliation,  the  mere  thought 
of  which  was  filling  the  Greek  mind  with  gorgeous  dreams,  had  taken  place. 
The  problem  for  the  Jew  is  precisely  the  problem  for  the  Greek,  however 
varied  the  statement  of  it  might  be ;  and  the  solution  for  the  one  and  for  the 
other  is  the  same :  God  manifest  in  Christ.  ''  Master,  where  dwellest  Thou  ?  " 
''  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus ! ''  express  the  urgency  of  Jew  and  Greek 
respectively,  and  contain  the  same  spiritual  demand.  The  answer  to  both 
alike  is  the  Personal  Christ.  Conceive  then  the  primitive  Christians  entering 
the  Greek  world.  They  are  not  philosophers,  certainly.  Their  one  business 
is  to  make  Christ  known,  as  in  Himself  the  answer  to  all  human  need.  But 
Christianity  could  not  begin  a  career  in  the  Greek  world  without  coming  face 
to  face  with  the  great  question  of  the  age.  Having  the  answer  to  that 
question,  it  was  bound  to  make  the  answer  plain  and  definite.  This 
intellectual  task  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded,  with  Dr.  Hatch,  as  one 
which  Christianity  had  far  better  have  let  alone.  It  was  necessary  for 
C/hristianity  to  deal  with  it,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  own  permanence  and  in 
view  of  its  duty  to  the  world,  which  was  waiting  for  the  gospel  of  recon- 
<;ihation.  The  attitude  of  Christianity  towards  Greek  thought  is  accordingly 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  positive  and  receptive ;  on  the  other,  negative 
and  critical.  Christianity  necessarily  used  the  forms  of  Greek  thought. 
This  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Christianity  thought  in  Greek.  If  we  are 
to  regret  this  we  must  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  whole  course  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  must  regard  it  as  a  blowing  of  intellectual  soap-bubbles,  and 
not  the  utterance  of  the  human  mind  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
human  life.  Nay,  we  must  regret,  as  Dr.  Hatch  seems  to  do,  the  necessity 
of  thought  at  all.  Surely  the  fate  of  the  Ebionitic  heresies  shows  what 
would  have  become  of  Christianity  had  it  declined,  out  of  intellectual 
purism,  to  think  and  speak  in  Greek. 

But  Christianity,  when  it  thus  took  up  the  instrument  provided  in  Greek 
thought  in  order  to  make  clear  its  answer  to  the  question  of  the  age,  never 
submitted  itself  to  it  so  as  to  be  overmastered  by  it.  The  logical  forms  of 
Greek  thought  were  an  inheritance  from  ages  in  which  the  spiritual  demand 
had  not  been  so  fully  stated  as  now.  They  were,  therefore,  unfit  to  convey 
the  new  thought  of  Christianity.  The  experience  of  Christians,  informed 
and  educated  by  New  Testament  literature,  was  too  rich  and  great  to  be 
compressed  into  intellectual  forms  handed  down  from  times  prior  to  that 
experience.  Even  Neoplatonism,  reachiDg  after  its  unrealized  conception, 
was  forced  to  discard  the  current  logic  of  the  schools,  and  betake  itself  to 
metaphor  and  allegory.  Much  more,  Christianity,  living  in  the  fulness  of 
that  truth  which  only  haunted  Neoplatonism  as  a  beautiful  fancy,  refused  to 
limit  itself  by  any  method  imposed  upon  it  from  without.  It  was,  of  course, 
always  possible  to  make  the  attempt.    But  the  attempt  was  no  sooner  made. 
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and  a  system  consistent  with  the  logic  of  the  day  elaborated,  than  it  was 
found  to  have  excluded  and  imperilled  some  elements  of  Christian  experience. 
The  instinct  of  Christian  people  was  roused,  and  the  logical  system  banned 
as  a  heresy.  The  results  of  this  complicated  process,  which  prolonged  itself 
through  three  centuries,  are  seen  sterotyped  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  Were  Dr. 
Hatch's  conclusions  sound,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  that  document  the 
victory  of  some  logical  system,  forcing  the  varied  material  of  Christian 
experience  into  subjection  to  one  ruling  force.  It  would  be  a  thoroughly 
logical  and  self-consistent  scheme.  Instead,  we  find  no  trace  of  formal 
logic.  We  find  rather  Christian  thought  endeavouring  painfully  to  do  justice 
to  the  fulness  of  Christian  life,  caring  nothing  for  speculations,  seeking  only 
to  embody  facts  too  great  for  any  language  completely  to  express. 

The  first  article  of  the  Creed  brings  this  out  vividly.  It  is  true  that 
Christians  speculated  freely  on  the  problems  of  monotheism,  the  relation  of 
God  to  matter,  to  moral  evil,  to  things  finite.  Of  these  speculations  Dr. 
Hatch  has  given  an  interesting  account.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
depreciate  the  work  of  the  Christian  apologists  and  philosophers  on  the 
ground  that  their  theories  have  not  maintained  themselves  through  the  lapse 
of  years.  The  only  true  and  reasonable  complaint  would  be  that  they  had 
imposed  these  speculations  on  the  Christian  world.  But  examine  the  first 
article  of  the  Creed,  and  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  them.  The  Church 
refused  to  commit  itself  to  any  of  these  schemes,  and  rested  upon  that  which 
it  found  deep  in  its  consciousness,  the  entire  dependence  of  man  upon  God, 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  God  in  the  whole  domain  of  human  experience. 
It  swept  aside  all  theorizing  by  the  assertion  of  its  faith  in  ''  One  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible."  As  far  as  this 
first  article  is  concerned,  the  question  of  the  transition  from  the  Sermon  on 
tbe  Mount  scarcely  emerges.  This  is  no  more  than  the  theology  of  the 
Sermon. 

Bead  next  the  second  article,  which  Dr.  Hatch  accuses  of  being  begotten 
of  Greek  metaphysics.  To  my  mind  it  seems  a  sheer  impossibiUty  to  have 
had  that  extracted  from  an  experience  such  as  Dr.  Hatch  attributes  to  the 
primitive  Christians.  It  does  not  read  like  a  theory  spun  out  by  acute 
logical  minds.  It,  in  fact,  is  anything  rather  than  logical,  and  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  a  manner  fitted  to  make  Aristotle  turn  in 
his  grave.  But  if  we  conceive  of  a  fuller  and  richer  experience,  an  experience 
of  redemption  maintained  in  fellowship  with  the  Eisen  Christ,  and  growing 
through  the  study  of  a  literature  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  His  glory,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  the  Creed,  absurd  enough  as  logic,  becomes 
natural  and  beautiful  as  the  effort  of  the  Christian  mind  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  its  possession,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  part  with  nothing  of  its 
heritage,  even  at  the  bidding  of  the  most  consistent  schemes.  Given  an 
experience  of  redemption,  the  Creed  is  expUcable.  Without  that,  it  stands 
an  utter  puzzle. 

It  is  periectly  true  that  the  Creed  was  not  accepted  at  once,  and  that 
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half  a  century  of  embittered  controversy  followed  its  proclamation.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  its  imposition  was  due  to  political  interference.  When 
that  ceased  the  opposition  to  the  Creed  ceased  likewise.  Left  to  choose  its 
own  course,  the  Church  made  its  way  into  the  sphere  of  Nicene  thought,  and 
found  itself  there  at  home.  It  is,  of  course,  also  true  that  Arianism  was 
professed  by  Churches  which  were  spiritually  alive,  did  splendid  missionary 
work,  and  were  adorned  with  the  names  of  martyrs.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  alternative  for  these  Churches  was  a  rise  into  catholic  doctrine,  or  gradual 
decay.  Arianism,  as  Mr.  Scott  has  pointed  out  in  his  learned  monograph  on 
Ulphilas,  might  be  a  stage  in  an  upward  development  out  of  paganism ;  but 
for  Christianity  it  was  a  stage  in  a  retrograde  movement  toward  something 
very  like  polytheism.  From  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  Nicene  Creed 
i;td  the  Eesurrection  and  life  in  the  Eisen  Christ,  is  a  course  not  only  con- 
ceivable, but  natural  and  necessary ;  but  if  nothing  intervened  save  Greek 
metaphysics,  it  is  not  a  problem  ;  it  is  an  impossibility. 

Conclusion.  Before  closing,  I  would  advert  to  two  points  which  are 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hatch's  work.  (1)  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  thought. 
Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  theology  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  good  Christians, 
and  serve  God  and  our  generation,  and  then  fall  asleep?  If  this  mean 
merely  that  a  man  may  be  saved  who  never  learned  the  Shorter  or  any  other 
Catechism,  the  point  is  too  obvious  to  be  discussed.  But  if  it  mean  that  the 
Church  could  maintain  itself  without  clearing  its  own  mind  upon  the  problem 
of*  life,  and  presenting  its  answer  to  the  world  in  articulate  form,  I  demur. 
The  lesson  of  history  is  that  the  attempt  must  fail.  Christ  meant  to  reign 
in  thought  as  well  as  life.  To  refuse  to  relate  His  Gospel  to  the  work  of 
thought  is  sheer  disloyalty  to  Him,  and  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  If  it  be  true  that  Scotland  is  alive  and  vigorous  in  its  Christian  life, 
this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  has  always  had  a  theology 
which  was  part  of  the  education  of  the  people.  When,  accordingly,  Chris- 
tianity begins  to  think,  it  is  met  by  the  thought-forms  of  its  day ;  and  its 
attitude  to  these  must  ever  be  that  wbich  it  assumed  towaord  the  forms  of 
Greek  thought  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  It  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  fear  from  them.  In  philosophy  it  will  find  no  rival,  but  rather  a  divinely- 
ordered  discipline  for  the  mind  of  man,  whereby  it  is  led  into  the  depths  of 
life's  problem,  and  prepared  for  the  answer  grasped  and  realized  in  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  same  time,  however,  it  will  always  decline  to  submit  itself 
to  any  finite  forms  whatever.  It  has  an  infinitely  rich  experience  which 
cannot  be  thus  confined.  The  instinct  with  which  the  early  Church  faced 
about  from  side  to  side,  and  rejected  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  and 
Eutychianism  and  Docetism,  is  not  dead,  but  may  be  trusted  still ;  for  this 
is  but  to  say  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  the  Church  to  preserve  and  guide 
her.  (2)  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  its  creeds.  A  creed  registers  the  gains 
of  the  Church  in  the  age  which  has  produced  it.  Here  Christian  experience 
is  recorded  in  terms  of  thought.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  one  test  of 
a  creed  is  experience.    Experience  produced  the  Creed.    The  Creed  in  turn 
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quickens  and  enlarges  the  experience.  But  never  is  the  Creed  to  lord  it  over 
the  experience  or  cramp  the  experience  within  its  limits.  With  very  much 
that  Dr.  Hatch  urges  so  passionately  here  it  is  possible  to  sympathize.  Ecclesi- 
astical history  down  to  our  own  day  is  gloomy  with  the  consequences  of 
subverting  the  true  relations  of  Creed  and  experience.  When  very  much 
that  is  noblest  and  best  in  Christian  life  and  thought  finds  no  place  in  the 
Greed,  or  when  the  Creed  contains  elements  which  are  discovered  to  be  no 
true  utterance  of  experience  but  intrusion  from  an  ahen  sphere,  the  time  for 
revision  and  reconstruction  has  plainly  come.  But  at  all  times,  even  when 
the  Creed  is  closest  to  experience,  the  Church  must  never  use  it  as  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  progress,  but  as  an  aid  toward  fuller  apprehension  and  appro- 
priation of  her  inheritance  in  Christ. 


ZOBOASTEB  AND  ISRAEL. 

No.  I. 
By  Ebv.  J.  H.  MouLTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  names  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  short  study  represent  the 
greatest  contributions  of  the  pre-Christian  world  to  the  history  of  religion. 
Is  it  possible  in  any  way  to  trace  an  historical  connection  between  them  ?  As 
one  of  those  who  have  felt  the  intense  fascination  of  the  Iranian  prophet,  I 
venture  to  take  up  this  inevitable  question  once  again — a  question  which  has 
clamoured  for  an  affirmative  answer  with  me  since  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Avestan  studies.  Just  now  there  is  abundant  excuse  for  discussing  it, 
as  Professor  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Psalter  have  given  renewed 
currency  to  the  theory  that  the  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was 
awakened  by  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianism.  In  the  present  paper  I  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  some  historical  considerations  for  which  Prof.  Cheyne 
has,  in  my  opinion,  omitted  to  allow.  I  say  historical^  for  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  such  a  theory  should  trouble  the  firmest  believer  in 
a  unique  revelation  to  the  Hebrew  people,  unless  through  the  corollary  that 
the  Psalter,  as  the  product  of  an  age  in  which  this  foreign  influence  can  be 
traced,  must  belong  in  the  mass  to  post-Exilic  time&  The  discipline  of  the 
Chosen  People  may  well  have  included  such  a  ''  provoking  to  jealousy ''  by  a 
Gentile  religion  which  had  grasped  so  many  truths  that  Israel  was  too  blind 
to  infer  from  the  teaching  God  had  given  him.  The  teaching  of  Zarathushtra 
— so  let  us  call  him,  as  he  calls  himself — ^was  pre-eminently  worthy  to  per- 
form such  a  service.  If  God  in  olden  times  spoke  through  the  prophets  in 
many  portions  and  in  many  ways.  He  assuredly  gave  no  small  portion  of  His 
truth  to  him  who,  long  (perhaps)  before  David's  day,  was  telling  men  that 
God  the  Creator  is  one  all-wise  Lord,  perfectly  holy  and  infinitely  beneficent ; 
that  an  evil  power,  God's  enemy  and  man's,  causes  all  the  world's  sufiering ; 
that  man  must  take  his  part  in  the  struggle  against  evil,  assured  after  death 
of  a  share  in  the  eternal  triumph  of  good,  when  the  devil  and  all  his  helpers 
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shall  be  thrust  for  ever  into  hell.  This  system,  as  its  founder  ^  left  it,  is  as  free 
from  unT7orthy  conceptions  of  God  as  Judaism  itself ;  and  we  who  believe 
that  all  truth  is  from  one  Source,  wherever  found,  can  only  rejoice  to  find 
clearer  evidence  that  God  ''  left  not  Himself  without  witness."  Zoroastrian 
Magi  were  privileged  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  present  the  homage  of  Gentile 
religion  to  Him  who  made  all  true  religion  one ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  faith  that  prepared  for  Christ  should  have  received  some 
treasures  from  their  store  before  Christ  came.^ 

But  this  is  obviously  not  a  question  of  a  priori  probability,  but  of 
historical  proof.  Now,  if  the  Jewish  Church  learned  doctrines  of  the  highest 
importance  from  the  teachers  of  the  Avestan  religion,  it  is  clear  that 
at  some  period  of  their  history,  when  the  latest  parts  of  their  Scriptures 
were  yet  unwritten,  they  must  have  been  surrounded  by  Zoroastrian  influ- 
ences. When  was  this,  and  what  were  the  channels  through  which  these 
influences  flowed  ?  Prof.  Cheyne  answers  that  the  time  is  from  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  downwards,  and  that  the  Persians  were  the  medium  through  whom 
the  Jews  became  acquainted  with  these  tenets.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  treat 
this  as  an  axiom  needing  no  proof.  There  are  many  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  assumption  that  Zoroastrianism  was  the  prevailing  religion  of 
Persia  at  the  time  required.  And  it  is  clear  that  if  the  earliest  and  purest 
part  of  the  Avesta  should  prove  to  have  been  unknown  or  unintelligible  to 
the  Persians,  the  case  for  Prof.  Cheyne's  theory  receives  a  damaging  blow. 
My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  not  to  make  this  blow  effective.  I  am  not  even 
expressing  agreement  with  its  principle.  I  am  only  intending  to  show  some 
of  the  points  which  must  be  settled  before  the  theory  can  be  entertained, 
and  if  they  can  be  settled  in  a  sense  favourable  to  it  I  shall  be  quite  content. 
Of  course  the  only  advantage  the  Bampton  Lecturer  can  gain  here  is  the 
proof  that  Zoroastrian  influences  may  have  reached   the  teachers  of   the 

,  ^  That  Zarathushtra  is  an  hlBtorical  person,  living  possibly  as  early  as  Moses  himself,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  doubted,  despite  the  powerful  authority  of  Darmesteter  in  the  Oxford  translatdon 
of  the  Avesta  (vol.  i.).  The  later  parts  of  the  Avesta  transform  him  into  a  supernatural  being, 
but  the  **  Gith^"  {i.e.,  "Hymns''),  which  language  proves  to  be  centuries  earlier,  picture  him 
as  a  purely  human  prophet,  carrying  on  his  work  with  alternations  of  success  and  failure,  and 
without  the  aid  of  miracle.  His  name  alone  is  a  powerful  argument,  for  no  etymology  capable 
of  mythical  interpretation  has  the  least  linguistic  probability.  The  same  is  true  of  the  names 
of  his  family  and  his  friends. 

'  Since  writing  this  I  have  seen  Mr.  Gwilliam's  article  in  The  Thinker  for  April,  and  note 
with  some  surprise  that  it  is  more  necessary  than  I  thought  to  defend  the  Divine  illumination 
of  a  Gentile  prophet.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Gwilliam  whether  Truth  can,  in  his  opinion,  be  anything 
else  than  "  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  "  ?  The  essence  of  the  objection  lies,  of  oourse, 
in  what  I  must  bo  pardoned  for  calling  the  deplorable  narrowness  of  those  who  construct  "  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  '*  by  excluding  from  her  shelter  all  who  cannot  pronounce  their 
shibboleth.  I,  too,  am  sorry  to  speak  of  "the  Reformed  Churches,"  for  with  all  her 
divisions  the  Church  is  one,  but  the  blame  lies  with  those  who  deny  the  maxim,  "ttbi 
Ckristtu,  ibi  JScclesia"  And  that  Zarathushtra  belonged  as  a  forerunner  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  who  take  the  New  Testament  as  their  final  appeaL 
Of  course  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Covenant  remains  absolutely  unique  whatever  inspira- 
tion we  concede  to  Zarathushtra. 
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post-Exilic  Jewish  Church.    That  they  did  so  reach  them,  and  that  doctrines 
found  in  the  Psalter  require  such  an  explanation,  is  a  very  different  thing. 

The  first  point  which  demands  attention  is  the  need  of  demonstration 
that  the  languages  of  the  Avesta  were  spoken  in  Persia.  To  bring  this  out, 
it  will  be  well  to  sketch  the  linguistic  position  of  the  various  monuments  of 
ancient  Iran.  We  start  from  the  primitive  Indo-Iranian  language,  the  sister 
of  Greek,  Italic,  Qermanic,  Keltic,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  This  language  is  of  course  reconstructed  by  comparative 
science  alone,  but  the  task  in  this  case  is  a  very  easy  one,  and  when  accom- 
plished gives  us  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  progress  attained  by  this  people 
when  it  had  migrated  f^x  away  from  its  primeval  home  in  Europe,  and  was 
about  to  divide  into  the  race  that  produced  the  Avesta  and  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Achsamenian  kings,  and  that  which  gave  us  the  Yedic  and  later 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  primitive  Iranian  period  can  be  reconstructed  by 
the  same  processes,  which  enable  us  to  determine  with  considerable  certainty 
the  religion  of  the  undivided  people,  long  before  the  reform  of  Zarathushtra. 
The  dialects  of  the  Avesta  are  usually  described  as  those  of  Eastern 
Iran,  that  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  Western.  But  here  we 
are  on  fiercely  debated  ground,  Darmesteter  and  others  believing  that  the 
Avestan  is  the  language  of  the  Magians  of  Media,  a  sacerdotal  caste  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  Persian  population.  To  this  question,  the  crucial 
point  for  Prof.  Gheyne's  theory,  we  must  return  in  another  paper.  The 
Avesta  itself  is  divided  into  two  sections,  sepaorated  by  a  gap  of  some 
centuries,  if  we  may  judge  by  language  and  contents.  The  Gath&s,  a  small 
collection  of  hymns,  comprising  only  two  hundred  and  forty  stanzas  in  all, 
bear  the  evidence  of  their  very  early  date  in  the  close  affinity  between  their 
language  and  that  of  the  Bigveda,  as  well  as  in  their  freedom  from  the 
abundant  corruptions  and  fables  to  be  found  in  the  later  Avesta*  This 
affinity  of  language,  which  is  as  close  as  that  between  French  and  Italian, 
not  only  shows  that  Yedic  and  G&thic  cannot  be  separated  by  a  very  wide 
interval  from  the  period  of  Indo-Iranian  unity,  but  also  supplies  us  with  our 
soundest  canon  of  interpretation.  For  since  any  passage  of  the  Gathds  may 
be  transformed  into  Yedic  Sanskrit  by  the  operation  of  fixed  principles  of 
sound-change,  leaving  only  a  few  words  here  and  there  in  which  the  two 
languages  have  diverged,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  ascertained  meaning  of 
this  equivalent  Sanskrit  must  have  a  decisive  weight  in  our  examination  of 
the  hymns  of  Zarathushtra.  Bui  the  Pahlavi  doctors  who  originated  the 
traditional  exegesis  of  the  Avesta  certainly  knew  no  Sanskrit  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  the  G&thic  dialect  was  certainly  a  dead  language  long 
before  their  time.  This  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  Prof.  Gheyne's 
contention  that  we  may  study  the  Avesta  in  a  European  form  without 
losing  anything  essential.  The  later  Avesta  is  fairly  safe,  as  easier  in 
itself  and  nearer  the  time  of  the  interpreters;  but  in  the  Gath&s  the 
differences  between  the  two  schools  of  translators — one  depending  on  the 
evidence  of  Yedic,  the  other  on  the  Pahlavi  tradition,  and  answering  thus  to 
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the  comparative  and  the  Babbinical  schools  of  Hebrew  exegesis — are  often 
very  serious.  Now,  the  only  continuous  translations  of  the  whole  Avesta 
belong  to  the  traditional  school,  either  wholly,  or  with  a  very  marked  bias 
even  while  using  the  other  method,  so  that  students  unversed  in  the  original 
language  can  only  gather  the  results  of  the  other  school  by  laboriously 
collecting  scraps  from  German  periodicals.  Prof.  Cheyne  has  used  the  work 
of  some  of  these  scholars,  especially  Hiibschmann  and  Geldner,  but  the 
Zend  publications  of  the  former  are  not  extensive,  and  the  latter,  despite 
his  unique  services  to  Avestan  scholarship,  is  not  always  strict  enough  in  his 
appUcation  of  the  comparative  method.  I  notice  no  mention  of  the  most 
representative  writer  of  this  school,  Bartholomae,  whose  much-desired 
translation  of  the  Gdthds  will  supply  a  great  want.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible here  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue  between  the  rival  schools,  whose 
methods  perhaps  should  be  united  to  produce  an  ideal  translation. 

These  considerations  will  help  us  to  our  first  caution,  that  the  Gdthas 
are  too  full  of  difficulties,  and  too  much  the  battle-ground  of  contrary  inter- 
pretations, for  us  to  feel  perfect  confidence  as  yet  in  the  doctrines  we  deduce 
from  them.  A  good  example  may  be  quoted  in  reference  to  a  very  important 
point  in  eschatology.  The  later  Parseeism  conceived  a  place  midway  between 
the  ** House  of  Song"  and  the  **  House  of  the  Lie,"  whither  men  went  after 
death  when  their  good  and  evil  deeds  were  equal.  There  is  one  stanza  in 
the  Gathas  which  seems  to  countenance  the  assumption  that  some  special 
treatment  was  reserved  for  these  ambiguous  cases,  and  it  is  so  taken  by 
the  Pahlavi,  and  by  Both,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  comparative  exegesis. 
Yet  here  the  translation  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  unless  the  text  is 
boldly  emended  (with  Bartholomae)  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  claims  of  Mills's 
version,  which  ejects  this  conception  altogether.  So  we  have  a  doctrine  of 
the  utmost  importance  which  may  have  owed  its  origin  solely  to  an  ancient 
misunderstanding  of  one  stanza  in  these  supremely  difficult  hymns ;  nor  is 
the  example  a  solitary  one. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  linguistic  position  of  the  Gathas,  which  must 
be  assigned  without  hesitation  to  the  second  millennium  b.c.  Their  sober 
and  truthful  tone  makes  it  unreasonable  to  attribute  their  authorship  to 
any  but  Zarathushtra  himself  and  his  immediate  followers;  and  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroastrianism  proper  must  certainly  be  gathered  from  this  source  alone. 
For  we  find  that  even  before  the  Gothic  dialect  had  ceased  to  be  a  possible 
medium  for  composition,  the  successors  of  the  prophet  had  practically 
readmitted  much  of  the  old  polytheism  which  he  had  expelled.  The 
existence  of  the  "  Gatha  of  seven  chapters,"  written  in  a  dialect  like  that 
of  the  older  hymns,  but  full  of  the  ideas  of  later  times,  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  wide  separation  in  time — and,  quite  conceivably,  in  place 
also — between  the  rehcs  of  Zarathushtra  and  the  bulk  of  the  Parsee 
Scriptures. 

A  few  words  should  be  added  about  the  Western  Iranian,  the  ''Old 
Persian  "  language  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  anpestress  of  the  Pahlavi 
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(partially)  and  of  the  modem  Persian.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  dialect,  deciphered  for  us  by  the  brilliant  labours  of  Grotefend,  Bumouf, 
Eawlinson,  and  their  successors,  is  sister,  not  daughter,  to  the  Avestan. 
There  is  one  point  mentioned  in  the  Lectv/res  (p.  435)  in  which  the  inex- 
perienced reader  should  have  been  reminded  of  this  fact,  being  otherwise 
very  likely  to  draw  an  impossible  inference  from  Dr.  West's  cited  argument 
as  to  the  history  of  the  name  Ahura  Mazddh.  The  name  might,  of  course, 
have  been  imported  into  Persia,  and  this  is  what  Dr.  West  believes.  But 
it  seems  far  more  probable  that  we  have  here  an  inheritance  from  the  period 
of  Iranian  unity.  The  raw  material  certainly  existed  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
Indo-Iranian,  for  Asura,  "  a  deity,"  and  (svr)  -medhas,  *'  wise,"  are  Vedic 
words.  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  title  of  Deity  should  have  been 
brought  into  Persia  by  Zoroastrian  teaching,  while  all  the  other  most 
characteristic  features  of  that  creed  make  no  appearance  at  all.  Indeed, 
the  G^thds  themselves  decidedly  imply  that  Zarathushtra  is  preaching  no 
new  God,  but  bringing  a  new  message  from  the  God  of  their  fathers.  One 
further  inference  I  must  mention  from  the  Unguistic  relations  of  Old  Persian 
and  Zend.  Nearly  allied  though  these  languages  are,  they  certainly  cannot 
have  been  mutually  inteUigible,  except  in  the  coincidences  of  stray  words. 
This  implies  that  the  Avesta  must  have  been  introduced  to  the  Persians  by 
indirect  means ;  and  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  ideas  of  the  G&thas  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Persian  religion  practically  comes  to  this  :  Given  certain 
hynms,  originally  most  obscure,  and  composed  in  a  dialect  already  obsolete ; 
given,  also,  a  body  of  priests  revering  these  hymns  (at  distance)  as  inspired, 
and  chanting  them  in  a  liturgy  which  did  not  require  to  be ''  understanded  of 
the  people  "  ;  what  proportion  of  their  sublime  thoughts  was  likely  to  reach 
Jewish  psalmists,  after  percolating  through  successive  strata  of  Persian  and 
later  Avestan  interposed  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  original  Gdthic  ? 

So  much  for  the  difficulty  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  There  follows  a 
corollary.  Granted  that  the  Avesta  was  preached  in  Persia,  what  Avesta 
was  it  ?  Evidently  the  Vendidad,  Yashts,  and  later  Yasna,^  to  which  the 
G&th&s,  even  if  they  could  be  construed,  were  no  practical  corrective  because 
of  their  complexity.  Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  Besurrection  appears  here  as 
certainly  as  in  the  G&thUs :  note  especially  that  exquisite  fragment  which 
describes  the  righteous  soul  met  on  the  way  to  Paradise  by  its  embodied 
thoughts,  words,  and  action  in  the^form  of  a  lovely  maiden.  But  the  doctrine 
^as  not  recommended  to  a  Jew  by  its  surroundings.  The  myths  of  Indo- 
Iranian  nature-worship  make  the  monotheism  of  Zarathushtra  an  empty 
form ;  they  can  scarcely  have  been  explained  into  conformity  as  they  are 
to-day.     And  the  religion  as  a  whole  was  a  repulsive  ceremonialism,  which 

^  These  divisions  of  the  Avesta  should  perhaps  bo  annotated.  The  Vendidad  is  the 
Levitical  code ;  the  Yasna  is  ritual ;  the  Yashts  are  hymns  to  the  Yasatas,  or  Nature  Powers. 
Some  parts  of  this  literature  may  not  have  been  composed  in  Darius's  day.  But  the 
system  was  indisputably  complete  during  the  ''second  Persian  century,"  to  which  Professor 
Cheyne  refers  the  working  of  Zoroastrian  ideas  on  the  Jews.  Moreover,  the  ceremonial  and 
the  polytheism  belong  to  much  earlier  times  than  the  latest  parts  of  the  Avesta. 
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would  please  the  Jew  none  the  more  because  his  Babbis  were  founding  a 
ceremonialism  9n  different  lines,  but  equally  full  of  casuistry  and  wearisome 
inanities. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  preliminary  difficulties  which  Prof.  Gheyne  must 
surely  clear  up  before  his  theory  can  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  no  solution  is  possible ;  I  only  plead  for  investigation* 
Two  other  well-known  difficulties  remain  on  which  Prof.  Gheyne  haa 
expressed  himself  in  his  Isaiah  (ed.  v.,  1889,  the  year  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures).  The  first  is  the  fact  that  Gyrus  was  a  worshipper  of  the  gods  of 
Babylon.  The  EngUsh  reader  can  realise  this  for  himself  by  the  aid  of  the 
new  volume  of  Records  of  the  Past  (vol.  v.  pp.  164  seq,,  and  169),  where  he 
can  hear  Nabunahid  describing  Gyrus  as  the  ^*  little  servant "  of  Marduk, 
and  Gyrus  himself  claiming  reward  from  Bel  and  Marduk  for  restoring  their 
temples.  On  this  Prof.  Gheyne  remarks  {Isaiah,  vol.  i.  805),  *'  If  the  author 
of  the  inscription  may  be  trusted,  Gyrus  was  a  thorough  indifferentist  in  hia 
religious  policy."  But  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  he  thinks  Gyrus's 
Mazdayasnian  piety  was  "  the  secret  of  his  great  character  "  (p.  280) ;  more- 
over, that  it  would  give  him  "  a  special  interest  in  the  religions  of  Israel  and 
the  Ghaldeans,  and  in  the  restoration  of  their  temples  "  (p.  183) — why,  I 
cannot  see.  The  Professor's  earlier  position  has  been  given  up  very  lightly,, 
to  judge  from  the  note  on  pp.  182  seq.  We  naturally  ask  what  is  the  argu- 
ment for  the  great  conqueror's  Zoroastrian  orthodoxy,  which  compels  us  to 
explain  away  the  primd  facie  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions.^  The 
supposed  sympathy  of  Second  Isaiah  with  the  king's  religion  is  a  poor 
argument  at  best — see  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah  ii.,  180,  165  seq.y  179 — for  Prof. 
Gheyne  allows,  in  the  note  jiist  cited,  that  it  would  be  explicable  if  Gyrua 
had  called  **  the  God  of  heaven  "  Marduk  instead  of  Ahura  Mazda. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  reUgion  of  the  Achsd* 
menian  kings  was  not  based  on  the  Avesta,  whatever  that  of  priests  or  people 
may  have  been.  As  Pro!  Gheyne  observes  {Isaiah  i.  294),  **  the  inscriptiona 
of  the  Achsemenidsa  are  as  guiltless  of  dualism  as  "  Second  Isaiah  himself. 
Angra  Mainyu  (Ahriman)  is  entirely  absent  from  the  inscriptions  down  to 
the  very  last ;  and  Darius,  who  freely  associates  his  enemies  with  the  ''  Lie  " 
as  the  sum  of  wickedness — a  primitive  Iranian  idea,  only  adopted  by  Zarath* 
ushtra — recklessly  loses  opportunities  of  assigning  them  to  Ahriman'a 
creation.  Now,  dualism  is  fully  estabUshed  in  the  Prophet's  own  system,  as 
is  obvious  enough  to  any  reader  of  the  Githas,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  ta 
imagine  a  real  Zoroastrian  ignoring  it.  Glearly,  then,  Prof.  Gheyne  is  hardly 
safe  in  describing  "  the  antithesis  of  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness  "  as- 
the  "fundamentally  Persian  doctrine "  {B.  L.,  p.  271).  Add  to  this  the  absence 
from  the  inscriptions  of  any  reference  to  Zarathushtra,  the  prophet  of  the 

^  Cyrus's  cylinder  is  not  the  only  inscription  which  Prof.  Cheyne  treats  in  this  somewhat 
cavalierly  fashion :  note  how  he  wares  aside  the  startling  evidence  of  Ebed-toh's  letter* 
(RccordSt  V.  ^^)  in  favour  of  his  decision  that  the  Melchizedek  narrative  is  post-Exilic  {B.  L.^ 
p.  42). 
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Gdth&s,  the  demi-god  of  the  later  Avesta ;  also  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions 
are  on  tombs,  which  are  the  crowning  abomination  of  the  Yendidad.  (See  for 
these  points  Darmesteter's  Introduction^  referred  to  above.)  Finally,  note 
that  though  Auramazda  is  the  creator  and  sapreme,  he  is  only  the 
"  greatest  of  gods  "  :  in  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  we  find  the 
primitive  Indo-Iranian  deity  Mithra  mentioned,^  together  with  the  river- 
genius  Andhita.  Prof.  Cheyne's  silence  on  these  important  discrepancies 
presumably  means  that  he  accepts  Darmesteter's  theory  that  the  Avesta  is 
the  book  of  the  Magi,  the  sacerdotal  class,  the  kings  retaining  the  older 
creed.  On  this  I  only  observe  at  present  that  we  might  have  expected  an 
explanation  of  the  theory  adopted  in  so  important  a  matter. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  should  like  to  express  my  conviction 
that  if  the  Psalms  do  show  traces  of  Zoroastrianism  it  must  be  only  in  the 
broadest  conceptions  of  doctrine,  and  not  in  the  appropriation  of  technical 
phrases.  Prof.  Cheyne,  both  in  the  Lectures  and  in  his  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Expository  Times  (1891),  not  seldom  gives  parallels  which  are 
of  the  vaguest,  and  are  best  disputed  by  using  their  discoverer's  methods. 
The  verbal  parallels  in  Second  Isaiah  are  decidedly  more  striking,  but  they 
are  rejected  on  the  score  of  date.  For  examples  we  may  quote  the  tracing 
of  the  very  characteristic  Avestan  trinity,  **  thought,  word,  and  deed,"  in 
Ps.  xvii.  3-5.  Was  the  Psalmist  really  unequal  on  his  own  account  to  such 
an  elementary  idea  ?  I  waive  the  expansion  which  has  disguised  so  effectively 
what,  in  the  Avesta,  is  always  a  clearly  cut  phrase.  Then  again,  is  the 
Psalmist's  "dew  of  lights"  made  any  easier  by  comparing  the  "endless 
lights  "  of  the  Avesta  ?  Surely  the  curious  addition  of  dew  ruins  the  parallel, 
such  as  it  is,  at  once  ?  Moreover,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  cap  these  with 
far  more  striking  parallels,  admittedly  fortuitous.  One  such  I  will  Rive,  for 
it  has,  methinks,  a  lesson.  In  the  G^thas  {Yasn.  xxxi.  7)  we  read,  "  He  .• 
who  first  planned  that  those  skies  should  be  clothed  with  lights,  he  by  his 
wisdom  is  Creator  of  righteousness,  wherewith  to  support  the  Best  Mind. 
These,  O  Ahura  Mazda,  hast  thou  helped  by  thy  spirit,  thou  who  art  at  every 
'  now  '  the  same."  Need  I  point  out  how  powerfully  this  splendid  stanza 
supports  the  unity  of  Ps.  xix.?  I.  might  remark  also  that  in  the  Avesta,  as 
here,  we  find  the  most  spiritual  and  lofty  thoughts  appearing  early ;  the 
application  of  certain  critics'  principles  would  make  the  G&thds  the  latest 
part  of  the  Avesta.  Proceeding,  I  might  defend  the  Psalmist's  adoration  of 
the  scanty  "law,"  against  Prof.  Cheyne's  strictures  {B.  L.,  p.  237),  by 
quoting  the  apotheosis  of  the  daena,  "  law,"  i.e,,  the  scarcely  less  scanty 
G&thUs,  in  the  later  Avesta.  And  the  words  about  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  "  wise  Lord  "  will  on  the  same  principle  become  the  origin  of  many  a 
Scripture  phrase  hitherto  innocently  traced  to  unaided  Hebrew  thought. 

After  all,  is  there  anything  in  the  world  more  treacherous  than  parallel- 
hunting? 

I  must  add  a  word  of  summary,  for  I  feel,  in  reading  these  notes,  that 

^  Cf.  proper  names  like  Mithredath  (Ezra  L  8). 
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my  anxiety  not  to  commit  myself  in  this  plea  for  inquiry  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  results,  in  which  my  confidence  is  increasingly  firm.  I  may  sum 
up  this  paper  in  two  propositions :  (1)  Prof.  Cheyne  should  have  proved,  or 
referred  to  a  proof,  that  the  Avesta  and  its  religion  were  known  in  Persia  at 
the  time  he  requires.  On  this  I  have  been  careful  to  express  no  opinion, 
though  I  have  tried  to  formulate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  make  this 
proof  necessary.  (2)  Supposing  it  proved  that  the  Avestan  religion  pervaded 
the  Jews'  environment,  the  G&thd^  cannot  possibly  have  held  the  place 
assumed  for  them  by  Prof.  Cheyne.  They  could  only  reach  the  Jews  through 
their  sacerdotal  interpreters,  who  (whether  they  really  understood  them  or 
not)  had  overlaid  them  with  a  practical  polytheism  and  a  minute  ceremonial 
most  unlikely  to  recommend  their  purer  doctrines  to  Jewish  minds.  The 
magnitude  of  the  contrast  between  Zarathushtra  and  his  later  followers 
will  be  a  suitable  subject  for  discussion  when  we  have  investigated  the 
question  whether  these  followers  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  Magi  of  Persian 
history. 


NOTE   ON  CANON  CHEYNE*  S  BE  PLY  TO  THE  ABTICLE 

ENTITLED   '' CBISIS   CHEYNIANA." 

By  Eev.  G.  H.  Gwilliam,  B.D. 

In  an  age  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  scout  the  opinions  of  the  men  of  earlier 
generations,  there  may  be  observed,  inconsistently  enough,  a  tendency  to 
accept  the  teaching  of  distinguished  modern  writers  without  question,  on 
their  sole  authority.  But  the  writer  of  *'  Crisis  Cheyniana  "  is  probably  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  Canon  Cheyne's  works.  The 
Professor  takes  advantage  of  this,  and  endeavours  to  divert  attention  from 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered,  by  describing  them  as  the  remarks 
of  one  who  *'  is  at  present  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  study  of  modem 
theology.''  The  Professor  needs  to  be  told  that  in  England,  though  perhaps 
not  often  in  Germany,  many  a  scholar  reads,  and  learns,  and  teaches,  who 
yet  publishes  nothing,  and  remains  unknown.  It  is  right  that  the  readers 
of  The  Thinkek  should  be  assured  that  he  who  has  addressed  them  on  so 
weighty  a  subject  is  not  a  novice,  and  that  he  expresses  an  ever-deepening 
conviction  which  results  from  opinions  formed  long  ago.  Of  the  Professors 
reply  no  further  notice  is  taken,  except  to  thank  him  for  his  pious 
ejaculations. 
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THE  NINETIETH  PSALM. 
By    Bey.  Pbofebsor    T.   E.    Gheyne,    D.D. 

Pabt  I. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations. — Ps.  xc.  1. 

Sweet  and  precious  are  these  words,  which  prove  the  combined  antiquity  and 
catholicity  of  the  Church  of  true  believers.  But  I  wish  to  treat  them  now 
not  as  an  isolated  saying,  but  in  their  historical  context.  This  psalm,  we 
have  been  told,  is  a  "  psalm  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God."  But  the  statement 
is  well  known  to  be  unhistorical — it  is  like  many  other  traditions  in  which 
we  have  been  brought  up,  but  which  increasing  knowledge  compels  us  to 
abandon,  and  which  we  soon  find  to  be  much  less  satisfying  than  the 
historical  truth.  Does  the  reader  ask  when  this  psalm  really  was  written  ? 
Well,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  written  after  the  Eetum  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon,  because  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  two  last  of  the 
five  books  of  psalms,  which  originally  formed  but  one  book,  and  which  contain 
no  other  psalms  (unless  the  110th  be  an  exception)  which  can  possibly  belong 
to  the  primitive  period.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  a  really  Mosaic  work  should 
have  escaped  incorporation  into  the  eaarliest  account  of  the  age  of  Moses. 
Moreover,  Ps.  xc.  clearly  contains  allusions  to  a  fine  song,  appended  to  Deuter- 
onomy,^  and  certainly  not  written  before  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or  (far  more 
probably)  Josiah,  and  also  to  the  work  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  which  was 
written  at  the  very  close  of  the  Babylonian  Exile.  This  is  all  the  answer 
that  we  require  at  present.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  a  study  of  the 
90th  psalm,  noticing  the  most  salient  points  and  the  most  important 
allusions  to  earlier  writings.    The  first  four  verses  run  thus : — 

1.  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place 
In  all  generations. 

2.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth. 

Or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  Gtod. 

8.  Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction  ; 
And  sayest,  Betum,  ye  children  of  men. 

4.  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
And  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

The  first  verse  is  the  cry  of  a  nation  which  is  no  longer  young,  and  can 
look  back  on  many  generations.  It  reminds  us  of  those  touching  words  of 
the  personified  people  of  Israel : — 

^  Deut.  xxzii.  Dr.  Driver's  statement  (Tntrodtuium,  p.  89),  that  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  affirm  that  the  song  cannot  be  by  the  same  hand  as  the  body  of  Deuteronomy  deserves 
respectful  consideration,  but  must  be  taken  as  qualified  by  the  following  sentence.  Comp. 
Euenen,  Ingniiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Eexateuch  (1886),  pp.  256,  257. 
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He  hath  bronghtdown  my  strength  in  the  way ; 

He  hath  shortened  my  days. 

I  will  say,  0  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days  ; 

Thou  whose  years  endure  throughout  all  generations.  ^ 

Israel  has  been  in  sore  peril.  Hunted,  it  has  found  no  earthly  refuge. 
Friendless  and  solitary,  it  looks  up  to  God  for  protection — to  God  whose 
eternity  and  unchangeableness  are  the  only  but  the  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  continued  existence.  Both  these  psalms  (the  90th  and  the  102nd)  are 
inspired — ^by  the  Divine  Spirit,  you  will  expect  me  to  say.  And  entirely  I 
do  say  this ;  but  in  a  secondary  sense  they  are  inspired  by  the  Second  Isaiah. 
For  there  is  a  strange  economy  in  the  works  of  God.  Nothing  is  wasted  that 
can  be  turned  to  account,  and  each  spiritual  product  of  the  creative  Spirit 
can  itself  become  a  secondary  source  of  life  and  power.  This  was  the  case 
with  all  the  greater  prophets,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  Psalter.  Whenever 
we  see  in  a  psalm  striking  points  of  contact,  in  language  or  idea,  with  a 
prophecy,  it  is  the  psalm  which  is  based  on  the  prophecy,  and  not  the 
prophecy  which  is  based  on  the  psalm.  Now,  both  Jeremiah  and  the  Second 
Isaiah  produced  a  mighty  e£fect  on  the  temple-poets.  It  was  from  the  latter 
that  the  psalmists  drew  their  intense  conviction  of  the  eternity  of  God. 
Listen  to  these  inspired  and  inspiring  words  : — 

Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way  is  hidden  froto  Jehovah, 
and  my  right  hath  been  let  slip  by  my  God  ?  Hast  thou  not  perceived  ?  haat  thou  not  heard  \ 
An  everlasting  God  is  Jehovah,  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
he  weary  ;  there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding.  * 

We  pass  on  to  verse  2.  There  is  hardly  a  more  sublime  passage  them 
this  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  one  of  our  great  religious  poets  (Christina 
Bossetti)  felt  when  she  adopted  almost  the  very  words  as  the  opening  of 
one  of  her  majestic  sonnets, 

"  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  before 
Karth  and  the  world  were  made,  then  God  was  God." 

There  is  indeed  a  still  sublimer  passage  in  the  New  Testament — ^sublime, 
not  so  much  in  expression  as  in  thought, — 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  • 

The  imagination  and  the  speculative  reason  can  take  no  higher  flight 
than  this.  ''  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the  earth  and 
the  world  were  made,"  God  was ;  but  God  was  not  alone.  An  inspired  poet 
had  already  imagined  Jehovah  in  the  depths  of  eternity  rejoicing  in  converse 
with  His  own  Wisdom.* 

Noble  indeed  is  the  rhetoric  with  which  he  adorns  this  grand  imaginative 
figure.  But  it  was  the  evangelist  who  first  gave  it  a  theoretic  or  doctrinal 
basis.  The  Divine  Wisdom,  or  (as  the  evangelist  expresses  himself)  the  Word 
really  was,  when  as  yet  the  world  was  not,  and  this  Word  was  not  only 
with  God,  but  woa  God.  And  yet  from  St.  John  we  return  well-pleased  to 
the  psalm,  just  because  in  majesty  of  style  the  psalmist  is  superior  to  the 

1  Ps.  cii  24.  » Isa.  xl.  27,  28.  'John  L  1.  *  Prov.  viiL  22,  31. 
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evangelist.  And  to  many  of  ns  his  words  are  dear  because  we  love  the 
moantains  ahnost  more  than  we  love  the  sea. 

Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains — each  a  mighty  voice, 

says  the  poet  of  the  mountains.  And  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  see 
mountains  not  inferior  to  Israel's  Hermon  and  Lebanon  will  feel  that  the 
psalmist's  words  have  a  deeper  meaning  for  them  than  for  others,  and  that 
the  truth  of  God's  unchangeableness  and  eternity  has  grown  more  realizable 
since  they  have  known  intimately  the  vast  but  not  changeless  bulwarks  of 
God's  building.  The  Jews,  at  any  rate,  who  feared  the  sea,  loved  the 
mountains.  The  captive  prophet  Ezekiel  constantly  refers  to  the  mountains 
of  Israel  which  he  is  to  see  no  more ;  and  when  a  symbol  is  wanted  by  a 
psalmist  for  God's  righteous  fidelity  to  His  covenant-promises,  it  is  the 
"  mountains  of  God  "  which  are  selected.^  The  symbol  is  indeed  not  perfect. 
As  that  great  lover  of  nature  who  wrote  the  poem  of  Job  says — 

The  mountain  faUing  fadeth  away, 

And  the  rock  is  removed  out  of  its  place.* 

It  may  be  but  a  gradual  alteration,  but  even  the  mountains  are  not 
exempt  from  the  law  of  decay.  But  God  not  only  was  before  the  mountains 
were,  but  shall  be  when  the  mountains  have  ceased  to  be,  for  "Thou 
(O  Jehovah)  art  God"  from  the  age  before  time  was,  to  the  age  when  time 
shall  be  no  more — "from  everlasting  to  everlasting."  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  race  of  man.  Those  who  can  bring  themselves  to  o£fer  worship  to 
Humanity  have  a  poor  substitute  indeed  for  the  "  Bock  of  Ages."  Humanity, 
apart  from  God,  is,  according  to  the  inspired  writers,  but  a  succession  of 
generations,  and  each  generation  is  a  mass  of  struggling  atoms  (a  prophet 
compares  them  to  grasshoppers),  which,  but  for  a  supernatural  helper,  would 
be  overpowered  by  the  forces  of  nature.  To  all  appearance,  death  is  the  end 
of  everything  :  "  Thou  tumest  man  to  dust,  and  sayest,  Beturn,  ye  children 
of  men " ;  i.e.,  probably,  generation  succeeds  generation,  and  there  is  no 
natural,  indefeasible  right  to  immortality.  A  poor  comfort,  perhaps  you  will 
say,  for  the  depressed  Jewish  believers  in  post-Exilic  times.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  psalmist  only  depresses  man  in  order  to  exalt  God,  the  God  who  is 
a  refuge  to  successive  generations.  Only  if  we  realize  what  we  should  be 
without  God,  can  we  with  a  full  heart  o£fer  thanksgivings  for  what  we  are 
with  God. 

As  yet  we  have  only  been  told  that  we  (that  is,  of  course,  not  Israel 
alone,  for  in  no  period  and  in  no  country  has  God  been  without  ELis  faithful 
servants)  have,  in  all  ages,  had  a  sure  refuge  in  God.  As  yet,  there  is  no 
definite  suggestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prospect  which  cheers  the 
believer.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  All  theology  is  inferential, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  God.  To  busy 
ourselves  with  the  circumference  of  religious  truth  is  worse  than  useless  until 

*  Ps.  xxxvi  6.  •  Job  xiv.  15. 
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we  have  pitched  our  tent  in  truth's  bright  and  glorious  centre.    One  verse 
more  is  devoted  by  the  psalmist  to  theology  proper : — 

For  a  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight 
Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
And  as  a  watch  in  the  night. . 

This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  and  it  is  a  fine  one.  It 
is  implied  in  a  verse  of  the  old  hymn,  "  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,"  a  verse 
which  is  generally  omitted  in  the  hymn-books — 

But  there  they  live  in  such  delight, 

Such  pleasure  and  such  play, 
As  that  to  them  a  thousand  years 

Doth  seem  as  yesterday. 

But  a  still  finer  as  well  as  more  accurate  rendering  is  that  in  the  margin 
of  the  Bevised  Version — 

For  a  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight 
Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  jMsseth. 

Imagine  yourselves  standing  on  a  bridge  between  the  old  day  and  the 
new.  What  a  mere  ''  span  long  "  seems  the  old  day  as  it  vanishes  from  our 
gaze ;  what  an  ample  space  stretches  before  us  in  what  we  can  hardly  yet 
call  "  to-day ! "  The  second  figure  forms  a  climax.  A  "  watch  in  the  night " 
has  no  duration  at  all  to  the  unconscious  sleeper ;  so  time  is  neither  short 
nor  long  to  the  First  Cause  of  everything  that  is. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  the  psalm.  The  closing  verses  are  also  fine, 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  more  by  what  they  suggest  than  by  what  they 
express.  The  central  portion  of  the  psalm,  if  we  examine  it  closely,  is  of 
mixed  value.  There  is,  a«  the  heart  of  every  Christian  tells  him,  a  Bible 
within  the  Bible,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny  that  within  the  same 
psalm  there  may  be  very  different  degrees  of  inspiration.  It  is  to  the  central 
and  less  inspired,  because  less  inspiring,  part  that  we  have  now  come. 

The  next  two  verses  run  thus : — 

5.  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood  ;  they  pass  into  sleep  ({.«.,  the  sleep  of  death) ; 
In  the  morning  they  are  as  grass  which  sprouteth  again ; 

6.  In  the  morning  it  flourisheth,  and  sprouteth  again, 
In  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  and  withereth. 

These  are  the  eternal  commonplaces  of  moralists.  When  the  moralist 
is  in  earnest,  he  impresses  us ;  when  he  is  also  a  great  poet,  the  fountain 
of  our  tears  overflows.  It  is  not  merely  the  association  of  the  first  verse 
with  closed  chapters  in  our  own  lives  which  makes  the  14th  chapter  of  Job 
difficult  to  read  composedly.  It  has  the  highest  poetical  merits  in  itself, 
and  gives,  probably,  the  most  impassioned  treatment  of  its  theme  which 
ancient  literature  supplies.  But  our  psalmist's  wings  are  feeble ;  he  cannot 
rise  very  high.  Perhaps  he  remembers  that  passage  in  Job,  and  will  not 
even  seem  to  compete  with  it.  At  any  rate,  the  2nd  and  the  19th  verses  of 
Job  xiv.  contain  very  similar  images  more  poetically  expressed ;  and  the 
second  figure  is  also  given  in  another  book,  which  often  reminds  us  of  Job — 
the  Book  of  the  Second  Isaiah : 
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The  voice  said,  Cry.  And  I  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  ....  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  : 
but  the  word  of  onr  God  shall  stand  for  ever."^ 

HithertOi  the  psalmist  has  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  human  race,  for 
even  the  first  verse  applies  to  non-Jewish  as  well  as  Jewish  believers.  But 
now  he  pleads  with  God  for  his  own  people  (vers.  7-9) : — 

For  we  are  consamed  by  thine  anger, 

And  by  thy  wrath  are  we  vexed* 

Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  Thee, 

Oar  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 

For  all  our  days  have  vanished  in  thy  displeasui-e, 

We  have  brought  our  years  to  an  end  like  a  sigh. 

Such  is  the  language  of  other  psalmists,  too.  When  describing  the 
calamities  of  their  people,  they  use  the  figures  of  sickness  and  death  : — 

Jehovah,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger. 

Neither  chasten  thou  me  in  thy  wrath. 

Have  pity  upon  me,  Jehovah,  for  I  am  languishing  ; 

Heal  me,  Jehovah,  for  my  bones  are  vexed.* 

He  hath  brought  down  my  strength  in  the  way  ; 

He  hath  shortened  my  days.* 

I  am  afflicted,  and  at  the  last  breath  from  my  youth  up  ; 

I  suffer  thy  terrors ;  I  am  distracted.  ^ 

And  there  is  another  peculiarity  common  to  the  writer  of  Psalm  zc. 
with  other  psalmists.  In  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  he  accounts  for  the 
national  calamities  by  assmning  the  existence  of  great  national  sins,  and 
even  of  sins  which  no  human  penetration  can  discern.  Let  me  quote  one 
more  passage,  because  both  this  and  the  former  peculiarity  are  combined  in  it. 
The  psalmist  uses  the  figure  of  a  dangerous  sickeness  for  the  national  calamity, 
and  traces  it  to  an  unconfessed  sin.  The  speaker  is  most  probably  per- 
sonified Israel,  or  rather  (since  there  is  no  mere  rhetorical  figure  in  the  case), 
it  is  the  Church-nation  regarded  as  a  living  organism,  like  that  mystic  eagle 
in  Dante's  "Paradis^^  composed  of  myriads  of  ruby-souls,  which,  in  speaking 
for  itself,  spoke  for  all. 

When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  wasted  away 

Through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long. 

For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me  ; 

My  moisture  was  turned  as  in  the  drought  of  summer. 

My  sin  I  made  known  unto  thee. 

And  mine  iniquity  I  covered  not ; 

I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  Jehovah  ; 

And  Qunii  tookest  away  the  guilt  of  my  sin.  ^ 

Now,  can  we  not  see  what  Psalm  xc.  7-9  means  ?  Calamity  presses  heavily 
upon  the  people  of  Israel  The  happy  past  of  the  national  life  is  over ;  it  has 
passed  as  quickly  as  a  sigh.  What  remains  is  but  the  dregs  of  life,  the  "  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,"  mown  grass  which  will  soon  have  withered  away.  And 
this  is  because,  with  all  its  numberless  observances,  Israel  has  not  obtained 

1  laa.  xl.  6-8.  *  Ps.  vL  1,  2.  »Ps.  cii.  24. 

*Ps.  Izxxviii.  15.  ^  Ps.  zzxii  8-6. 
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assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  its  sins.  God  has  not  ''  cast  their  sins 
behind  his  back"^  for  ever,  but  gazes  upon  them  (as  Israel  beUeves)  in  the 
bright  shining  of  His  countenance. 

To  us  the  mystery  of  suffering  still  remains,  but  it  has  been  softened  by 
the  light  which  streams  from  Calvary.  We  no  longer  think  that  misfortunes* 
whether  of  the  people  or  of  the  individual,  are  necessarily  the  punishment  of 
sin.  We  know  that,  not  only  of  the  Christ,  but  of  each  of  His  faithful 
followers,  it  is  true  that,  for  a  wise  purpose,  ''  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise 
him,"^  or,  as  a  New  Testament  writer  says,  "  to  make  him  perfect  through 
suffering."^  No  cross,  no  crown,  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  No  doubt, 
sin  is  mixed  up  with  our  best  endeavours — that  is  the  ineffaceable  distinction 
between  the  Christ  and  His  followers, — but  the  psalmist's  notion  of  **  secret 
sins  "  which  God  searches  out  for  punishment  seems  inconsistent  with  full 
Christian  truth.  The  Spirit  of  holiness  and  of  truth  which  the  Christ 
promised,  not  only  **  convicts  the  world,"  but  convinces  believers  of  sin,*  and 
stirs  the  Christian  up  to  follow  more  closely  in  his  leader's  footstep&  But 
though  we  can  never  cease  to  cry,  ''  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us,"  we  can  have  no  fear  of  God's  anger. 
That  were  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Christ*s  sacrifice,  and  to  make  the 
Heavenly  Father  subject  to  "  variableness."^  In  a  fuller  sense  than  the 
devout  psalmist  we  can  say,  "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  take  refuge  in  Him." 

But  shall  this  admitted  imperfection  of  the  psalmist's  theology  only 
serve  to  intensify  gratitude  for  our  own  privileges  ?  No.  That  were  to  miss 
the  object  of  the  preservation  of  these  ancient  records.  God  wills  that  our 
religion  should  be  historical — ^that  our  faith  should  be  based,  not  on  an 
infallible  book,  but  on  the  records  of  a  progressive  revelation  interpreted  to 
us  anew  by  the  Spirit  of  God  co-operating  with  our  spirit.  God  wills  that  we 
should  practise  ourselves  in  separating  the  temporary  from  the  permanent 
elements  in  His  revelations,  but  not  that  we  should  undervalue  the  holy  men 
of  old  because  of  the  limitations  of  this  vision.  A  psalm  or  a  prophecy  is  a 
revelation  not  only  of  more  or  less  spiritual  truth,  but  also  of  the  history  of  a 
soul.  We  know  more  of  the  author  of  the  90th  Psalm  than  we  do  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  the  Bible,  just  as  we  know  more  of  Shakespeare 
through  his  sonnets  than  we  do  through  all  the  meritorious  labours  of  his 
biographers.  For  the  90th  Psalm,  like  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  are  an 
imintentional,  and  though  fragmentary,  perfectly  accurate  autobiography. 
He  has  not  indeed  told  us  his  name,  and  age,  and  outward  fortunes,  but  he 
has  opened  a  window  into  his  heart.  And  what  is  it  that  makes  a  man? 
Not  the  mere  externals  of  life,  but  his  moral  and  spiritual  individuality,  his 
peculiar  way  of  meeting  grave  trials,  his  view  of  God  and  man  and  the  world, 
in  so  far  as  it  flows  from  his  inmost  nature,  and  is  not  merely  caught  up 
from  others.    And  when  this  man  speaks  as  the  representative  of  a  class,  of 

^  Isa.  zzzviii.  17.    The  song  ascribed  to  Hezekiah  is  really,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
critics,  a  psalm  of  the  Church-nation,  like  the  psalms  of  (figurative)  sickness  in  the  Psalter. 
•  Isa.  Uii  10.  »  Heb.  u.  10.  *  John  xvL  8.  »  James  i.  17. 
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the  Church  within  the  Ghuroh,  when  his  trials  are  common  to  his  brethren, 
and  his  way  of  meeting  them  is  that  of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
fellow-believers,  then  how  precious  do  his  soul-confidences  become  I  And 
how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  derive  both  comfort  and  stimulus  from  them  ! 

For  do  not  let  us  indulge  in  the  dream  of  our  perfection  either  in 
knowledge  or  in  experience.  The  sad  complaints  of  the  psalmist,  that  God 
was  angry  with  Israel,  are  a  proof  that  he  had  not  yet  assimilated  the  great 
truths  with  which  he  opens  the  psalm.  But  do  we  not  often  furnish 
parallels  to  this  ?  Does  not  the  cry  of  so  many  struggling  souls  for  a  simpler 
and  a  deeper  theology  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  has  not  yet 
thoroughly  permeated  the  religion  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  I  know  that 
religion  and  theology  are  not  the  same.  But  they  are  closely  connected. 
The  instincts  of  the  heart  are  better  than  the  reasonings  of  the  head,  and 
the  Christian  man,  like  the  authors  of  Job  and  of  the  QOth  Psalm,  almost 
always  has  light  at  eventide.  Still,  it  is  most  sadly  true  that  an  imperfect 
theology  acts  injuriously  on  personal  religion,  and  that  we  often  carry  about 
troubled  and  aching  hearts  when  we  ought  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  sunlight  of 
an  assured  faith.  Did  the  ancient  psalmist  find  his  way  out  into  a  brighter 
region?  Was  he  enabled  to  vitalize  for  himself  the  glorious  ideas  with 
which  he  began  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  derived  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  psalm. 


TKE  MAMMON  OF  UNBIQHTEOUSNESS* 
By  W.  Taylor  Smith,  B.A. 

Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  it 
shall  fail  they  may  receive  you  into  the  eternal  tabernacles. — Luke  xvi.  9. 

In  the  whole  recorded  teaching  of  Jesus  there  is  perhaps  no  saying  which 
has  so  completely  baffled  the  efforts  of  expositors,  none  which  makes  us  long 
more  for  a  report  of  the  actual  words  uttered  by  our  Lord.  Attempt  after 
attempt  has  been  made  by  scholars  whose  learning  and  piety  command 
universal  respect,  and  still  the  reader  turns  away  unsatisfied.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  to  propound  an  explanation 
with  unhesitating  confidence ;  but  a  few  cautious  suggestions  may,  without 
presumption,  be  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  student. 

I.  The  first  point  to  be  considered,  and  on  which  we  venture  to  think 
too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid,  is  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  such  a  saying  as  this,  of  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  as  possible 
with  the»  thoughts,  feelings,  and  expressions  of  those  to  whom  the  words 
were  in  the  first  instance  addressed.  We  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  those  to  whom  Jesus  thus  spoke.  What  would  these 
words  mean  for  them?  What  notions  were  current  among  them  on  the 
subject  with  which  Jesus  was  dealing?    This  method,  which  ought  to  be 

*  This  Expository  Note  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  One  Guinea. 
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applied,  and  probably  will  be  applied  in  the  next  generation  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  hitherto  been  done  to  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  teaching,  \& 
especially  appropriate  in  the  treatment  of  a  saying  like  this,  which  on- 
doubtedly  has  its  roots  in  Jewish  ideas  and  habits.  Many  of  our  Lord's 
precepts  are  couched  in  language  which  can  be  understood  everywhere. 
Others — and  this  is  one  of  them — are  saturated  with  Jewish  influence,  are 
flavoured,  so  to  speak,  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  can  only  be 
correctly  interpreted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  that  soil.  Let  us,  then, 
in  dealing  with  the  passage  before  us  try,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  realize  what 
were  the  thoughts  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  on  the  question 
to  which  it  undoubtedly  refers — the  wise  use  of  material  possessions.  What- 
ever the  practice  of  the  Pharisees  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  in  their 
teaching  they  laid  great  stress  on  the  value  of  benevolence  as  a  specially 
efliectual  means  of  securing  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  text  in  Proverbs  x.  2, 
"  Treasures  of  .wickedness  profit  nothing,  but  righteousness  delivereth  from 
death,"  had  probably  acquired,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ,  the  contracted 
application  of  its  latter  half,  which  we  so  often  find  in  Eabbinical  literature, 
**  Almsgiving  delivereth  from  death."  In  other  words,  the  term  njnv,  or 
"  righteousness,"  and  its  Aramaic  equivalent  had  begun  to  be  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  than  that  which  it  had  in  the  times  of  the  prophets.  A  part 
was  put  by  many  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  a  native  of  Jerusalem  or  Galilee 
spoke  of  KOi?l^>  ^®  probably  often,  if  not  generally,  meant  not  correspondence 
with  the  Divine  will  in  all  departments  of  life,  but  one  phase  of  it,  namely, 
kindness  to  the  poor  expressed  in  gifts  of  money  and  property,  or,  as  he 
termed  it,  "  mammon."  Mammon  so  used,  he  was  taught,  might  be  a  great 
blessing.  Earthly  life  might  be  prolonged  for  years,  and  the  benefit  might 
extend  even  beyond  the  grave.  Charitable  actions  were  advocates,  so  to 
speak,  who  pleaded  powerfully  with  God  (Tosefta  Peah  iv. ;  Baba  bathra  10b). 
The  death  from  which  almsgiving  delivered  was  thought  of  in  some  instances 
at  least  as  not  merely  the  death  of  the  body,  but  the  darker  death  which  lay 
beyond — the  judgment  of  hell  (Baba  bathra  10b).  When  a  scoffing  heathen 
asked  Eabbi  Akiba,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John,  why  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  if  He  loved  the  poor,  did  not  take  care  of  them,  the  Babbi 
is  reported  to  have  replied :  *'  In  order  that  we  might  be  delivered  by  them 
(by  having  them  as  the  objects  of  charity)  from  the  judgment  of  hell " 
(Baba  bathra  10b).  So  it  seems  to  have  been  believed  by  some  of  the  early 
Babbis  that  benevolence  purchased,  for  the  man  who  practised  it,  exemption 
from  the  torments  of  hell.  According  to  another  anecdote,  professing  to 
date  from  the  first  century,  he  who  spent  his  mammon  on  the  poor,  instead 
of  laying  up  treasures  below  and  in  this  world,  laid  up  treasures  above,  in 
the  world  to  come  (Baba  bathra  lib).  "  Almsgiving,"  it  was  also  said,  '*  and 
benevolence"  (by  which  they  meant  kind  actions  not  confined  to  the  giving 
of  alms)  "  are  equal  in  value  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Law "  (Tosefta 
Peah  iv.).  It  was  to  persons  familiar  with  such  teaching  as  this  that  the 
saying  under  consideration  was  addressed.    So  for  them  it  must  have  meant 
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something  like  this :  "  Give  freely  to  the  poor  of  your  material  possessions, 
and  yon  will  find,  when  the  latter  have  slipped  for  ever  from  yonr  grasp,  that 
yon  still  have  friends,  friends  who  can  do  far  more  for  yon  than  was  possible 
for  the  highest  earthly  friendship." 

II,  From  these  general  illnstrations  of  the  passage  we  pass  now  to 
some  of  the  expressions  which  it  contams.  The  opening  words,  make  to 
yourselves  friends,  are  qnite  in  the  manner  of  the  rabbis.  "Make  to 
thyself  a  master,"  said  a  Babbi  who  flonrished  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  "  and  get  to  thyself  an  associate  "  (Pirke  Aboth  I.  vi.). 
In  the  danse  that  they  may  receive  you,  the  plnral  admits  of  two  explana- 
tions. It  may  either  be  regarded  as  referring  to  angels,  an  idea  qnite  in 
harmony  with  Jewish  notions  abont  angelic  ministry  (see  Baba  bathra  lib, 
where  angels  are  represented  as  pleading  in  behalf  of  a  charitable  man,  and 
C!ethnboth  104b,  where  it  is  said  angels  meet  the  sonl  of  the  righteons  man), 
or  it  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  indefinite  plnral  so  common  in 
Babbinic  literature.  If  the  latter  interpretation  is  adopted  the  clause  might 
be  rendered  in  English  by  a  passive  "  that  yon  may  be  received  " ;  in  French 
by  a  clause  beginning  with  "  on  " ;  and  in  German  by  one  commencing  with 
"  man."  Eternal  tabernacles  would  probably  in  the  original  form  of  the 
saying  be  ''  tabernacles  of  the  world  to  come." 

in.  Most  difficult,  in  fact  the  crux  of  the  passage,  is  the  expression, 
tncmmon  of  unrighteousness.  The  highest  authorities,  Lightfoot,  Wetstein, 
and  Wuensche,  are  all  unable  to  furnish  a  fully  satisfactory  explanation, 
although  they  give  some  valuable  hints  which  all  later  students  must  grate- 
fully use.  1.  Let  us  at  the  outset  get  all  the  information  which  can 
be  extracted  from  the  context.  In  v.  11  we  find  a  slight  variation  of  the 
expression :  instead  of  6  fia/juovSs  rrjs  oSkms,  we  have  6  oSiko^  fuxfuavas,  and 
the  opposite  of  this  to  dkrfOivov.  **  The  mammon  of  unrighteousness  "  then 
is  the  reverse  of  what  is  genuine.  It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  characterized  by  unreality,  by  deceitfulness.  It  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  sham.  2.  What  would  the  expression  mean  for  the  listeners? 
Was  it  wholly  new  ?  Or  was  it  something  with  which  they  were  more  or 
less  familiar?  Had  they  ever  heard  of  "the  mammon  of  truth,"  or  <* the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  or  '*  the,  mammon  of  deceit,"  or  any  similar 
phrase?  The  word  "  mammon"*  at  any  rate,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
was  in  constant  use  if  we  can  rest  an  inference  on  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  sayings  of  the  Babbis.  It  was  the  common 
designation  of  a  man's  possessions  as  contrasted  with  his  person.  One 
phrase  of  which  it  formed  part  is  found  in  several  passages  in  the  Targums. 
Now  although  these  relics  of  the  ancient  synagogue  were  not  put  into  their 
present  form  until  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
is  little  reason  for  doubting  the  great  antiquity  of  much  of  their  contents 
and  the  substantial  identity  oif  much  of  their  teaching,  both  as  to  substance 
and  form,  with  that  which  was  current  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable,  if  not  almost  certain,  that  the  phrase  in  question 

KOt  V. — ^VOL.  I.^THB  THINEEB.  DD 
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.*i|^  }1DD  « mammon  of  deceit/'  or  ''mammon  of  falsehood/'  was  often 
heard  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  daring  the  ministry*    Those  to  whom 
.  Jesos  spoke  had  been  taught,  we  may  assume,  that  the  sons  of  Samuel  had 
turned  aside  "  after  the  mammon  of  falsehood "  (1  Sanu  viii.  3) ;  that  the 
man  who  heaps  to  himself  "  mammon  of  falsehood  "  destroys  his  own  house 
(Prov.  zv.  27),  and  that  the  princes  of  Jerusalem  in  the  last  days  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  did  not  shrink  from  murder  in  their  eagerness  to  gain 
«<  the  mammon  of  falsehood  "  (Ezek.  zxii.  27,  see  also  the  Targumio  render- 
.  ings  of  Isa.  v.  23 ;  zxtiii.  16 ;  and  Hosea  v.  11).    They  may  have  been  assured 
from  the  platform  of  the  synagogue  that  one  of  the  sins  of  the  Sodomites  was 
misuse  of  mammon ;  ''  they  were  evil,"  says  the  Targum,  "  in  their  (the  use 
of)  mammon  towards  one  another  "  (Oen.  ziii.  13).  So  when  Jesus  spoke  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,  whether  He  used  the  very  phrase  "^^  r^,  or 
not,  his  hearers  would  at  once  think  of  that,  and  of  any  similar  expression 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  synagogue.    The  phrase 
*H3^  )1DD  seems  to  have  meant  mammon  which  was  either  got  by  deceit  or 
used  in  deceit.    As  some  may  have  begun  even  then  (note  the  reference 
above  to  Baba  batra  lib)  to  contrast  earthly  and  heavenly  treasures,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  expression  IJ^*?  {It^Dy  or  W^,  n>^9  ^  ^^^  hx7^  been 
intended  to  mean,  and  have  been  understood  to  mean,  earthly  possessions 
.which  are  so  closely  associated  with  evil,  and  at  their  best  are  deceitful,  as 
.opposed  to  spiritual  blessings,  which  are  real  and  everlasting. 

To  sum  up,  when  Jesus  said,  «  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of 
-the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  it  fails  they  may  receive  you 
into  the  eternal  tabernacles,"  He  sought  to  impress  on  those  who  heard 
Him  the  real  nature  of  earthly  possessions — ^that  if  not  stained  by  their 
origin,  or  the  motive  which  led  to  their  accumulation,  they  are  disappointing 
and  transient — and  to  point  out  the  best  way  of  using  them ;  and  He  did 
-  this  in  language  which  sanctioned  what  was  good  in  current  Jewish  teaching 
on  the  subject  without  endorsing  what  was  exaggerated  or  erroneous. 
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Bt  Bev.  F.  ThiNet  Babsbtt,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and 

Vicar  of  Dulverton, 
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Thbbb  are  some  remarkable  statements  in  the  paper  on  the  above  passage 
in  the  last  number  of  Thb  Thineeb.  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  draw 
any  inference  from  a  critical  exposition  that  was  not  intended  by  the  writer ; 
but  three  suggestions,  to  use  the  mildest  word,  appear  to  be  made :  1.  That 

^  My  friend,  Prof.  Marshall,  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  this  expression  in 
the  Targum  on  Hab.  iL  9,  **  Woe  to  him  who  soizeth  the  mammon  of  unrighteausness  to  his 
house,  in  order  to  set  his  habitation  on  high,  to  save  himself  from  the  power  of  eviL" 
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Justin  Martyr  and  the  Christians  of  his  early  day  were  in  error  in  main- 

taimng  that  Isaiah  predicted  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  "  the  Virgin," 

and  that  the  Jews  were  right  in  asserting  that  the  person  spoken  of  was 

a   married  woman.      2.    Something  still  more  alarming,  St.  Matthew's 

interpretation  of  the  Isaianic  passage  falls  into  the  same  error.    3.  Though 

this  is  not  stated  by  the  writer  explicitly,  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that 

the  sentence  in  the  Greed,  "  Bom  of  fh^  Virgin  Mary,"  will  not  stand  the 

test  of  modem  criticism,  at  all  events  so  far  as  this  prophecy  is  concerned. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  surprising ;  but  in  these  days  of  Bationalism  we  are 

almost  past  the  stage  of  surprises.    Strange  to  say,  in  reading  through  the 

paper  I  find  myself  at  issue  with  the  learned  writer  in  almost  every  single 

particular.    He  says,  '*  While  nD7l^  is  most  commonly  used,  no  doubt,  of 

a  virgin,  it  is  certainly  sometimes  used  of  a  young  married  woman.*'    Now, 

what  are  the  facts?    Let  critics  be  fair  on  both  sides.    This  word  occurs 

in  six  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament  besides  this  in  Isaiah,  and  perhaps 

in  the  plural  in  Ps.  xlvi.  (title)  and  1  Ghron.  xv.  20.    The  writer  does  not 

seem  to  question  the  perfect  virginity  implied  in  Gen.  xxiv.  48 ;  Exod.  ii.  8 ; 

Ps.  Ixviii.  25 ;  and  Cant.  i.  8 ;  but  he  gives  Prov.  xxx.  19  and  Cant.  vi.  8 

as  having  the  most  natural  meaning  of  a  **  young  married  woman."     Let 

us  take  the  first  of  these  into  consideration.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this 

passage  ?    It  runs  thus  :  ''  There  are  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful 

for  me,  yea,  four  which  I  know  not :  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air ;  the 

way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock ;  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 

and  the  way  of  a  man  with  (3)  a  maid."    Some  delicacy  is  required  in  the 

exposition  of  the  passage ;   but  the  parallel  cases  sufficiently  show  the 

features  of  a  mystery  that  is  difficult  to  be  traced.    But  in  this  case  all 

mystery  ceases  with  repeated  experience  ;    it  is  only  with  the  hitherto 

untouched  and  untried  that  the  mystery  exists.    That  this  is  the  point 

in  question  here  is  clear  from  the  choice  of  the  words  employed.    Had 

marriage  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  he  would  have  used,  surely,  the 

words  ^M  and  ntw,  or  perhaps  *^T  and  n3p^ ;   but  he  has  ^^^,  a  man  as 

to  his  strength  and  vital  force,  which  stands  opposed  to  the  Almah  and 

her  purity  and  inexperience.    So  far  from  helping  the  argument  for  which 

it  is  cited,  it  supplies  a  more  than  tacit  refutation. 

As  to  the  second  case,  Cant.  vi.  8,  the  passage  reads:  "There  are 
threescore  queens,  and  fourscore  concubines,  and  virgins  without  number." 
There  are  here  three  distinct  classes  defined  as  members  of  the  royal  harem, 
the  queen-consorts  who  had  acknowledged  rank  and  rights,  the  concubines 
with  whom  intercourse  had  taken  place,  and  the  virgins  who  were  passing 
through  the  prescribed  forms  of  purification  and  preparation  before  being 
admitted  to  the  king's  society.  Surely,  again,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
inevitably  on  the  side  of  perfect  purity  hitherto.  Had  intimacy  taken  place 
they  would  have  been  reckoned  with  the  previous  dass.  As  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  the  leading  opinions  are  well  known  to  need 
repetition   here.    The   author  of   the   2   Maccabees,    who  speaks   of   at 
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KaraKkiurroi  r.  vapOivtav,  intimates  what  was  the  favotired  derivation  and 
meaning  in  his  day,  which  was  not  far  remote  from  the  date  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  8  Maccabees  supplies  the  same  phrase.  The  next  thing  asserted 
is  that,  if  Isaiah  had  intended  such  a  stupendous  event  (should  not  a  sign 
(niM)  from  Jehovah  be  such  ?)  as  a  birth  from  a  virgin,  he  would  not  have 
used  an  ambiguous  word  instead  of  n?^T\2,  the  ordinary  word  for  virgin. 
Now,  is  Bethulah  really  the  word  for  a  virgin,  physically  speaking,  in 
preference  to  Ahnah.  tt  is  often  asserted  to  be  so,  but  will  this  bear 
investigation  ?  In  Joel  i.  8  we  read  **  Lament  like  a  virgin  {Beth/idah)  for 
the  hiisband  of  her  youth."  Husband  ^1^3,  one  who  was  her  master,  who  had 
possession  of  her  youth.  I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
escape  this  evidence,  but  see  Exod.  xxi.  8,  22 ;  and  2  Sam.  xi.  26.  The  truth 
is  that  nD7l^  signifies  a  virgin  naturally,  de  factor  and  TV>\ro,  a  virgin 
according  to  dvic  or  social  classification;  the  former  is  equivalent  to  our 
virgin  or  maiden^  and  the  latter  to  our  spinster.  This  underlies  the  law  in 
Deut.  xxii.  19,  as  seen  in  the  phrase  "Virgin  of  Israel,"  and  this  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  t^'o^V  is  never  used  figuratively,  but  when  a  dty  is 
called  a  virgin,  HTina  is  always  employed.  Now  these  are  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  controversy  between  Justin  and  Trypho,  the  rebuke  of  Irenseus, 
and  the  comments  of  Origen  and  Jerome  are  so  familiar  with  all  students  of 
the  controversy  that  they  require  no  quotation  here ;  but  one  fact  must  be 
emphasized,  that  the  version  of  the  LXX.  was  made  by  Jews  long  before 
there  could  exist  any  partisanship  or  controversy  on  this  point,  and  they 
deliberately  rendered  nD^rn  by  17  irapdevos.  No  further  comment  is  necessary^ 
this  is  a  convincing  proof. 

I  then  find  Mr.  Woods  asserting  that  the  "  sign "  was  given  "  to 
the  house  of  David,  as  it  existed  at  that  time,  and  most  especially 
to  Ahass  himself."  It  is  strange  how  differently  men  read  the  same 
passages  of  Scripture.  I  had  always  thought  that  the  pronouns  settled 
this  matter  in  quite  the  opposite  way,  that  the  prophet  first  invited 
Ahaz  to  ask  a  sign — "Ask  thee^^  a  sign" — ^but  when  he  saw  that  Ahaz 
manifested  unbeUef  and  disregard  for  his  position  and  duties  (I  see  no 
«  affected  piety  ")  he  turned  away  from  him  with  contempt,  and  addressed 
the  family  to  whom  the  covenant  belonged :  "  Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of 
David,  is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  that  ye  will  weary 
my  God  also  ?  Therefore  the  Lord  Himself  shall  give  you  (D^^)  a  sign."  The 
sign  was  one  not  given  to  the  individual  who  then  so  unworthily  filled  the 
throne  but',  repudiated  the  inheritance  of  the  promise,  but  to  the  house  and 
lineage  of  him  to  whom  the  promise  had  been  made  of  old,  and  consequently 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  date  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  sign  was  not 
limited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  but  to  the  existence  of  the  favoured  line. 
Again,  Mr.  Woods  translates,  "  Behold,  the  young  woman  hath  conceived, 
and  shall  bear  a  Son  " ;  this,  he  adds,  is  the  most  natural  construction  of 
the  tenses,  but  nnn  is  not  the  8rd  per,  fern,  kal,  but  the  part,  fern,  (see  Exod. 
xxi.  22)  like  the  word  which  follows  it,  and  with  which  it  stands  connected; 
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80  the  translation  should  rather  be,  '*  Lo  I  the  Yirgm  pregnant,  and  bearing 
a  Son." 

Passing  over  other  matters  of  less  though  not  little  importance,  we  come 
to  the  proposed  interpretation  of  the  prophecy.  Here,  again,  has  sufficient 
notice  been  taken  of  noixn,  t}tA  Umd,  and  of  the  participle  fp,  rendered  in 
both  A.V.  and  B.V.  "  abhorrest "  ?  The  interpretation  proposed  is  the  usual 
one,  it  makes  the  land  to  signify  the  lands,  as  though  it  were  in  the  plural,  of 
Syria  and  Ephraim,  and  of  the  two  kings  which  were  the  foes  of  Judah ;  but 
nDiKn,  the  land,  in  the  singular,  can  have  but  one  meaning,  the  land  Kar* 
i^oxrjv,  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  promised  of  old,  and  now  occupied  by 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  hence  also  "  both  her  kings,"  A.V.,  and  '*  whose  two 
kings,"  B.Y.,  must  be  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Before  accepting  or 
rejecting  this  interpretation  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  general  use 
elsewhere  of  nDn^n,  let  us  look  at  the  participle  YP  with  the  emphatic 
pronoun  Thou  attached  to  it,  first  as  to  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 
The  A.Y.  makes  "both  her  kings"  depend  upon  the  verb  ** forsaken"; 
whereas  the  B.V.,  following  Delitzsch,  Gheyne,  and  others,  makes  the  "  two 
kings  "  to  depend  upon  **  abhorrest."  It  is  advanced  in  favour  of  the  latter 
that  this  construction  is  found  in  Exod.  i.  12  and  Numb.  xxii.  3 ;  but  the 
former  has  the  support  of  the  versions  of  the  LXX.,  of  the  Peshitto  Syriac, 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  St.  Jerome  with  his  Jewish  assistant. 
All  these  authorities  agree  in  this  construction,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  knew  whether  it  was  grammatical  and  consistent  with  the  sense 
required.  All  ancient  scholarship,  which  in  several  cases  involved  a 
vernacular  use  of  the  original  in  some  form  and  to  some  degree,  is  on  this 
side.  But,  secondly,  what  is  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  YP  ?  All  the  Greek 
authorities  give  different  words,  but  in  this  very  chapter,  ver.  6,  we  have 
another  instance  of  this  verb,  "  Let  us  go  up  against  Judah  and  vex  it."  It 
would  seem  far  more  natural  to  give  this  verb  the  same  fundamental  meaning 
in  both  places  which  are  so  closely  connected,  though  the  forms  are  different, 
and  so  to  bring  out  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet.  It  is  not  Syria  and  Ephraim 
that  vex,  but  it  is  thou,  Ahaz,  that  art  vexing  the  land ;  thou  art  the  true 
enemy  of  the  land  by  thy  unbelief  and  disobedience. 

Here  comes  in  another  objection  that  has  been  raised:  What  sign 
could  the  distant  birth  of  Christ  be  to  Ahaz?  The  answer  is  plam^ 
as  evidenced  by  the  prophet  turning  away  from  the  king  who  repudiated 
his  privileges  to  the  "house  of  David,"  to  which  in  all  its  generations 
the  promise  was  given.  The  king  was  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  "the  land,"  but  his  efforts  in  that  direcldon  would 
be  useless  until  th#  destiny  of  the  house  of  David  was  fulfilled.  The 
virgin  must  bear  the  promised  Son,  Judah  is  immortal  till  that  event 
is  accomplished.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  near  or  far,  the  family  and 
lineage  of  David  must  survive  till  then.  Hence  the  sign  was  plain 
enough,  or  ought  to  have  been,  to  Ahaz  and  the  people  in  general.  The 
closing  portion  of  this  section  of  Scripture  fully  discloses  the  destruction 
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that  should  befall  Jadah  as.  well  aj9  Israel,  bat  the  final  fall  of  Jndah  is  after 
the  birth  of  Immanuel. 

A  sign  niK  from  Jehovah  is  always  something  solemn,  and  of  awful  import. 
All  the  evasions  which  have  been  proposed  to  escape  the  Messianic  reference 
both  amongst  the  Jews  of  the  early  Christian  period  and  the  followers   of 
Gesenius  in  oar  own  times,  show  a  lamentable  want  of  reverence  for  this 
ph]^ase,  and  for  the  honoar  of  Him  who  gave  it. 


HOW  BO  EBBOBS  IN  THE  BIBLE  AFFECT  ITS  DIVINE 

AUTHOBITY  AND  INSPIBATION. 

By  Ebv.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. 

Befobb  entering  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  I  desire  to  make  a  trifling 
addition  to  the  last.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  idea  that  numbers 
were  anciently  denoted  by  letters  among  the  Hebrews,  as  they  are  at 
present,  is  rejected  by  many  scholars.  This,  however,  though  it  afiPects  the 
explanation,  does  not  affect  the  argument.  However  explained,  the  errord 
are  there,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  disprove  the  absolute  infaUibility  and 
inerrancy  still  claimed  by  some  persons  for  the  Scriptures. 

My  present  object  is  to  discuss  the  question  how  far  the  Divine 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  are  affected  by  the  admission  that  it  is 
possible  for  errors  to  be  found  in  it.  It  is  obvious  that  this  must  very  much 
depend  upon  the  limits  within  which  this  admission  of  error  is  supposed  to 
be  confined.  That  there  are  such  limits,  that  such  admissions  may  be  carried 
so  far-as  to  destroy  the  general  credit  of  the  book,  and  therefore  its  daim  to 
inspiration  in  any  sense,  can  hardly  be  denied.  And  one  of  the  dangers 
which  appear  to  me  to  beset  modem  Old  Testament  criticism  is  that  the 
critics,  often  no  doubt  without  observing  or  intending  it,  do  draw  very 
perilously  near  to  that  result.  On  the  other  hand,  men  are  endeavouring  to 
maintain  a  position  of  stubborn  conservatism  in  reference  to  this  subject 
from  the  fear  that  to  grant  the  possibility  of  error  on  any  single  point  will  be 
found  ultimately  fatal  to  any  doctrine  of  inspiration  whatsoever.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  discover,  as  far  as  may  be,  where  the  limits  within  which 
error  is  possible  may  be  drawn  consistently  with  the  belief  in  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  first  of  all 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  is  the  object  for  which  the  Scriptures  are  given. 
We  shall  then  more  clearly  understand  how  far  it  is  permissible  to  recognize 
a  human  element  in  them,  how  far  error  within  their  pages  is  likely  to 
extend,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  residuum  of  infallible  Divine  truth 
which,  on  any  view  of  inspiration  whatever,  they  must  be  admitted  to 
enshrine. 
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To  parsue  such  a  line  of  inquiry  we  mnsfc  recur  to  the  view  of 
inspiration  laid  down  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers.  We  saw  there 
that  the  Christian  Church,  while  regarding  the  Scriptures  with  the  deepest 
reverence,  had  never  officially  propounded  any  theory  of  inspiration.  We 
might  have  gone  further.  It  may  seem  an  astounding  stcUiement,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  one,  that  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole  has  never 
officially  discussed  the  question  of  what  books  the  Scriptures  consist,  and  is 
not,  to  this  very  moment,  committed  to  any  catalogue  of  them.  This  fact 
seems  decisive  against  the  idea  that  we  receive  the  Bible  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Bather,  the  Church  may  be  said  to  have  left  the  investigation 
of  the  evidence  for  each  particular  book  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual, 
and  thereby  to  have  taught  that  the  authenticity  and  canonicity  of  the 
Scriptures  rested  entirely  on  testimony,  and  not  in  any  way  whatever  on 
authority.  The  ground  on  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
would  therefore  seem  to  be,  not  the  infallibility  of  the  writers  in  every  detail, 
nor  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  which  has  handed  them  down  to  us  as 
embodying  her  teaching,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  information  concerning  Ood's 
relation  to  man  which  they  contain.  And  this  accuracy  depends,  not  on  any 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Spirit  miraculously  preserving  the  writer  from  all 
error,  but  from  his  position  as  the  accredited  ambassador  from  God  to  man, 
which  gave  him  the  necessary  information  on  the  points  on  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  instruct  us.  Thus  the  Pentateuch,  if  we  are  to  accept  it  as 
an  authentic  account  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  officially  competent  to  inform  us  what  the  teaching  of  Moses  really 
was.  The  historical  books  claim  to  be  written  by,  or  founded  on  the  works 
of,  acknowledged  prophets  and  seers.  The  prophetic  and  poetic  books,  carry 
their  own  credentials  with  them,  as  the  work  of  men  divinely  commissioned 
to  proclaim  Divine  truth.  And  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  either 
written  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  men  authoritatively  selected  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  proclaim  His  Gospel  to  mankind. 

It  is  here,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  that  the  character  and 
tendencies  of  the  Higher  Criticism  require  to  be  closely  watched.  It  is  not 
that  the  right  of  the  Scriptures  to  occupy  the  position  they  have  so  long 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom  ought  not  to  be  fairly  and  scrupulously 
tested.  But  in  the  inquiry  we  ought  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  and 
what  is  not  consistent  with  the  Christian  position.  We  ought  carefully  to 
distingnish  between  criticism  ab  extra  and  criticism  ab  intra — such  criticism 
as  we  undertake  previous  to  accepting  the  Christian  system,  and  such 
criticism  as  is  consistent  with  having  accepted  it.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
admitted  that  the  entire  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  is  theoretically  com- 
patible with  a  firm  belief  in  Christ.  And  yet  the  instinct  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  second  century  in  the  case  of  Marcion  emphatically  condemned, 
such  a  position  as  heretical.  It  was  felt  that  if  Christianity  were  not  a  part 
of  a  Divine  plan  for  the  education  and  salvation  of  the  world — the  completion, 
and  crown  of  previous  revelations  of  the  Divine  Will — belief  in  Christ  would. 
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rest  on  an  infiecure  foundation.  And  so  in  these  days,  if  we  admit  that  the 
history  of  the  Divine  education  of  the  world,  so  scrupulously  and  solemnly 
handed  down  to  us,  contains  serious  inaccuracies  on  matters  of  considerable, 
if  not  vital,  importance,  we  may  find  that  the  admission,  even  if  it  be  not 
ultimately  fatal  to  Christianity,  may  introduce  elements  which  may 
injuriously  modify  our  conceptions  of  it.  The  existence  in  Scripture  of  a 
human  and  fallible  element  must  henceforth,  there  can  be  little  question,  be 
frankly  acknowledged.  The  question  of  the  extent  of  that  element  is  one 
which  requires  the  fullest  and  most  anxious  consideration,  in  view  of  the 
important  consequences  which  are  involved  in  it. 

Though  recent  critical  researches  have  been  welcomed  by  many  -with  a 
sense  of  relief,  because  they  have  diminished  the  strain  imposed  on  rational 
faith  by  a  narrow  doctrine  of  literal  inspiration,  yet  there  are  many  honest 
and  manly  thinkers  who  are  apprehensive  lest  the  reaction  be  carried  too  far. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that  such  apprehensions  found  expression  in  a  report  on 
religious  education  presented  to  the  House  of  Laymen  in  connection  with 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.    The  decline  of  reverence  for  Scripture  is 
there  represented  as  partly  due  to  the  manner  in  which  "  religious  teachers 
parade  the  human  factor  in  the  composition  of  Scripture  in  a  way  which  is 
assuredly  out  of  all  proportion  with  truth."    The  caution  is  one  well  worth 
noting.    We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  it  will  be  found  easier  to 
deprive  our  laity  of  any  feeling  of  reverence  whatever  for  some  portions  of 
Scripture  than  to  restore  such  reverence  when  once  lost. 

Thus,  then,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  errors  in  the  Bible,  we  may 
nevertheless  find  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  truth  to  curcumscribe  their 
limits.  Errors  there  may  be  in  minor  matters  of  fact,  such  as  numbers, 
names,  and  dates,  and  even  possible  exaggerations  in  points  of  secondary 
importance,  through  the  power  of  a  vivid  imagination.  There  may  be  inter- 
polations, again,  from  other  sources,  of  details  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
historical  What  in  the  sacred  narrative,  once  more,  is  treated  as  miraculous, 
may  frequently,  from  a  modem  scientific  point  of  view,  be  relegated  to  the 
domain  of  special  providences.  Ordinances  authoritatively  imposed  under 
the  law  may  be  abolished  under  the  Gospel.  Nay,  even  the  morality  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  in  some  cases  be  set  aside  through  the  enlargement  of 
our  views  consequent  on  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  where  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  the  present  writer  to  draw  the  line  would  be  at  the  dWtci 
teaching  conceming  Ood*8  education  of  man  contained  in  the  sacred  page. 
There,  it  seems  to  him,  it  is  necessary  to  the  Christian  position  to  contend 
that  error  would  not  be  found.  Thus,  if  the  Old  Testament  informs  us  that 
the  revelation  of  God  was  made  in  a  certain  way,  that  the  ''  commandments, 
statutes,  and  judgments  **  therein  contained  were  handed  down  throughout 
the  Israelitish  history,  that  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  these  precepts 
first  Israel,  and  then  Judah,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that  the  former  was  finally  rejected,  and  the  latter  restored  to  a 
position  shorn  of  all  its  splendours,  then  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reconstroct 
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the  history  on  critical  groands,  and  to  reject  the  account  given  in  the  Bible 
of  God's  dealings  with  His  people,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  further  and 
reject  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  altogether.  This  position  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  critical  inquiry  as  to  the  origm  and  date  of  the 
books.  It  matters  not  by  whom  they  were  written,  or  at  what  date  they 
assumed  their  present  shape,  so  long  as  they  are  competent  teachers  on  the 
subject  on  which  alone  we  need  their  guidance — the  dealings  of  God  with 
man.  But  if  once  they  are  discovered  to  be  insufficient  teachers  on  this  vital 
point,  then  the  human  element  overpowers  the  Divine.  They  are  reduced  to 
a  level  with  other  writings.  And  if  the  information  in  the  historical  books 
be  full  of  serious  inaccuracies,  those  books  at  least  are  reduced  to  a  lower 
level  than  other  histories,  and  their  claim  to  Divine  inspiration  becomes,  to 
use  a  mathematical  phrase,  so  infinitesimal  that  it  may  safely  be  neglected 
altogether.  Nor  is  this  position  in  any  way  absurd  or  illogical.  Our  con- 
ception of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  does  not  rest  on  criticism  alone,  but 
on  a  variety  of  considerations.  Criticism  itself  is  not  one  of  the  exact 
sciences,  but  rests  very  largely  upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  particular  critic 
or  school  of  critics.  What  would  be  illogical  or  absurd  would  be  to  abandon 
a  belief  founded  upon  a  vast  amount  of  cumulative  evidence,  upon  premisses 
resting  on  an  uncertain  induction  drawn  from  one  class  of  considerations 
only. 

To  push  our  belief  in  the  human  element  in  Scripture  so  far  as  this, 
appears  to  the  writer  likely  very  seriously  to  impair  the  belief  in  its  authority 
and  inspiration.  But  a  belief  in  that  authority  and  inspiration  is  not^  it 
appears  to  him,  in  any  way  impaired  by  confining  that  authority  and 
inspiration  to  the  proclaiming  the  ways  of  Gk)d  to  man.  The  inspiration 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  did  not  concern  itself  with  ordinary  history, 
nor  with  the  limits  of  the  natural  and  the  miraculous,  nor  with  questions 
of  natural  science,  nor  even  with  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  theology 
or  religious  philosophy.  The  Bible  is  not,  to  use  Coleridge's  striking 
phrase,  "  A  Creed  of  which  every  sentence  is  an  article/'  But  what  his- 
torians, prophets,  Apostles,  were  commissioned  to  declare  to  us  was  the  will 
of  God,  and  His  methods  for  the  training  of  mankind.  From  the  Bible  we  may 
learn  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  our  neighbour,  by  learning  our  relations  to 
God  and  to  one  another.  From  it  we  gather  those  elementaoy  truths  of 
our  relation  to  Him  on  which  alone  all  human  morality  can  safely 
be  based.  From  it,  too,  if  St.  Paul  is  to  be  trusted,  man  discovered,  by 
his  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  true  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  gone  astray.  From  it  we  imbibe  the  first  "principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ" — that  norm  of  Divine  belief  in  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  knitting  together  of  a  "peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works,"  in  that  belief,  and  in  the  relation  to  God  which  it 
produces.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  historians,  prophets,  Apostles,  may 
occasionally  have  made  incorrect  deductions  from  the  principles  they  were 
commissioned  to  proclaim — ^if  we  hold  that  their  inspiration  did  not  involve 
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immtinity  from  error  on  every  point — ^we  are  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remember  that  then:  position  gave  t^em  a  firmer  and  cleajrer  hold  on  the 
truths  of  religion  than  other  men  may  venture  to  claim.  Even  in  regard  to 
jbheir  ohiier  dicta — the  statements  which  do  not  concern  the  fundamental 
doctrines  on  which  all  writers  of  the  Bible  are  agreed — we  shall  hesitate  to 
claim  further  knowledge  than  they.  On  this  or  that  minor  point  we  may 
reserve  our  judgment.  We  may  not  be  able  to  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
particular  deduction  any  one  of  them  may  have  made  from  the  Divine 
doctrine  which  all  of  us  are  bound  to  believe.  But  we  must  not  deny 
that  in  all  these  matters  they  stand  on  a  higher  platform  than  we,  and 
that  if  we  challenge  their  authority  on  points  even  of  secondary  importance, 
the  probability  is  that  in  the  end  we  shall  find  that  we  have  been  in  the 
wrong. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  answer  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  question 
propounded  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  admission  of  the  existence  of 
error  in  the  Scriptures  does  destroy  the  theory  of  a  revelation  made  by  means 
of  an  infallible  book,  every  portion  of  whose  contents  is  equally  important, 
equally  binding  on  the  conscience,  and  equally  impossible  to  be  credited  with 
the  smallest  fragment  of  error.  It  may  even  destroy  the  idea  of  a  volume  in 
which — so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned — the  utterances  of 
accredited  teachers  of  religion  are  all  equally  to  be  received  and  equally 
regarded  as  a  basis  on  which  a  dogmatic  theological  system  may  be  founded. 
But  it  does  not  destroy  the  doctrine  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  true 
revelation  of  God,  and  of  His  dealings  with  mankind.  It  does  not  destroy 
the  conception  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  religious  history  of 
the  world ;  that  God  chose  out,  first  a  family,  and  then  a  nation,  to  be  the 
depository  of  the  truth  on  which  He  designed  to  build  His  Church ;  that 
men  learned,  as  well  by  His  precepts  as  by  their  disobedience  of  them,  their 
weakness  and  His  strength ;  that  the  meaning  of  those  precepts,  through  the 
teaching  of  a  series  of  inspired  men,  became  ever  clearer  as  the  time  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  drew  nigh,  until  at  last  Christ  came  to  ransom 
man  from  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  to  breathe  His  Spirit  into  mankind,  and 
to  bring  them  into  fellowship  with  one  another  by  reason  of  the  inward 
union  of  each  individual  with  each  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which  had 
become  possible  through  His  Divine  humanity.  This  larger,  wider  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  £bs  vast  a  help  to  the  theology 
of  the  future  as  its  absence  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  theology  of  the  past. 
The  theology  of  the  future  will  be  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit.  It  wQl 
be  built,  not  on  texts,  but  on  principles.  It  will  be  free  to  use,  wisely  and 
reverentially,  though  not  hastily  and  rashly,  all  the  aids  which  criticism, 
science,  freedom  of  thought,  can  offer  it.  It  will  not  cease  to  hold  the  Bible 
in  the  deepest  reverence — to  see  in  it  the  evidence  of  a  Divine  purpose  grow- 
ing ever  more  clearly  defined  as  the  years  roll  on.  But  it  will  be  guided» 
not  simply  by  the  words  of  the  Bible,  but  by  the  great  principles  those  words 
enshrine.    The  Old  Testament  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  *'a  lamp. 
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shining  in  a  dark  place  until  the  day  dawned,  and  the  day-star  arose  in  oar 
hearts."  ^  The  voices  of  the  prophets  wiU  be  held  in  reverence,  as  those  of 
men  who  were  "  searching  what  time  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  o£ 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the*  suffer* 
ings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."^  And  the  New  Testament 
will  continue  to  be  a  priceless  treasure  to  us,  because  it  tells  how  ''  God  so- 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  ^ 


THE  ASCENSION  AND  HEAVENLY  PRIESTHOOD  OF  OUR  LORD.  By 
Wm.  Milligan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  London :  Macinillan  &  Co.  1892.  The  Baird  Lecturer 
1891.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  suggestive  books  that  have  of  late  years 
proceeded  from  the  theological  faculties  of  our  Scotch  universities.  The  treatment  is 
so  reverent,  the  criticism  so  full  and  minute,  the  argument  generally  so  well-put,  and 
the  language  so  well-chosen,  that,  even  where  we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer,  our 
attention  is  fixed  by  what  he  says,  and  we  feel,  as  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  work  of 
one  who  has  long  and  earnestly  studied  his  subject.  It  is  not  the  first  time  thair 
Dr.  Milligan  has  written  on  the  Priesthood  of  our  Lord.  In  his  volume  of  Croall 
Lectures,^  first  published  in  1881,  he  discussed  the  same  subject  iu  connection  with 
the  bearing  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection  upon  His  Person  and  Work.  But  the  subjecir 
was  too  large  and  important  to  be  left  without  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  treatment ', 
and  to  this  he  has  devoted  the  volume  of  lectures  now  issued. 

In  the  first  lecture,  Dr.  Milligan  takes  up  the  Fact  of  the  Ascension  as  being  the 
necessary  completion  of  what  was  involved  in  the  Incarnation  and  as  a  corollary'  to 
the  Resurrection :  "as  the  Ascension  necessarily  presupposes  the  Incarnation,  so 
without  the  Ascension  the  Incarnation  is  incomplete."  It  is  also  the  entrance  into 
the  reward  prepared  for  Him.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  meets  the  objection 
to  the  Ascension  raised  by  Strauss  and  others  that  a  tangible  body  is  unsuited  to  a 
super-terrestrial  abode,  by  insisting  on  the  changed  condition  of  our  Lord's  Risen 
Body ;  and  the  other  objection,  that  the  Ascension  implies  that  heaven  is  a  locality 
circumscribed  by  definite  boundaries,  by  insisting  that  "  we  have  to  think  less  of  a 
transition  from  one  locality  than  of  a  transition  from  one  condition  to  another.*' 
Among  the  aspects  of  the  Ascension  he  annotmces  as  most  important  that  "  it  was  His 
entrance  upon  a  new  sphere  of  exertion  for  the  good  of  man.*'  But  before  proceeding  to 
discuss  this,  which  is  the  real  subject  of  his  lectures,  Dr.  Milligan  devotes  a  second  lecture 
to  the  relation  of  our  Lord's  priesthood  to  the  Levitical  priesthood  and,  more  especially, 
to  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek.  In  the  course  of  this  lecture  a  most  interesting 
discussion  is  entered  upon  as  to  the  point  in  our  Saviour's  work  at  which  His  priest- 
hood began.    "  Was  our  Lord  at  any  period  of  His  earthly  life  a  priest,  or  did  He  only 
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^  This  review  has  been  awarded  our  Prize  of  Two  Guineas. 
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enter  on  His  priesthood  when  He  entered  heaven  ?  " — a  question  which,  since  the 
days  of  Grotius,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  theologians.  Dissatisfied  with  proposed 
Bolntions,  Dr.  MOligan  finds  the  answer  in  such  expressions  as  "  I  if  I  he  lifted  up 
on  high  out^  of  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself  "-—expressions  that  aho^r 
that  in  our  Lord's  own  view  the  Crucifixion  is  not  so  much  the  crisis  of  His  hnmili- 
ation  as  the  culminating  pomt  of  His  exaltation.  **  His  priesthood  begins  with  His 
glorification,  but  of  that  glorification  the  Death  upon  the  Cross  was  part."  A  minnte 
criticism  follows  of  the  references  to  Melchizedek.  We  confess  inability  to  accept  all 
the  writer's  ideas  upon  this  point ;  he  seems  to  be  too  exact  and  precise  in  his  verbal 
oriticism,  and  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  first  putting  into  the  words  the  meaning  he 
desires  to  draw  out  of  them.  "Melchizedek  was  the  priest  of  humanity,  not  of 
Judaism  alone"  appears  a  strange  statement,  without  warrant  from  Scripture  or 
history.  "This  priesthood  was  one,  unchangeable,  continuous,  and  royal  "is  more 
than  tiie  few  words  of  Scripture  bear  out.  And  these  statements  are  not  needed  for 
the  argument  to  which  these  two  lectures  have  led  up. 

The  third  lecture  opens  up  the  discussion  of  the  main  theme.  Our  Lord,  being 
"  a  new  Priest,  of  a  new  Order,  a  Priest  of  heaven,  in  heaven,  and  for  heaven,'*  in 
that  capacity  discharges  the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  Of  these  the  first  is 
OFFBBiNa.  In  what  way  can  it  be  said  that  our  Lord  in  His  ascended  state  perfozxns 
this  function  of  the  priestiy  office  ?  Does  He  even  now,  in  heaven,  present  anything 
that  may  with  propriety  be  called  an  offering?  Or  are  His  heavenly  functions 
summed  up  in  the  idea  of  intercession  ?  The  latter  view  is  that  generally  taken,  but 
erroneously.  Intercession  is  part  of  the  priest's  duty,  but  not  the  whole,  not  the 
chief  part.  Dr.  Milligan  discussed  this  in  a  learned  note  [n.  56  in  the  later  editions] 
in  his  Bteawrreciion  of  the  Lord,  and  Bishop  Westcott  has  treated  the  point  on  which 
the  question  depends  in  a  most  suggestive  note  in  his  Epistles  of  8t.  Jo7m.*  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  till  we  have  asked  a  further  question — What  la  the  true 
idea  of  offering  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  depends  on  our  conception  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  *'  blood,"  as  understood  by  the  Jewish  priest  and  offerer,  and 
as  enforced  by  Jewish  ritual.  According  to  the  law  of  that  ritual,  the  death  of 
the  animal  selected  for  sacrifice  did  not  atone  for  sin.  A  further  step  had  to  be 
taken ;  the  blood  was  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  on  ordinary  occasions ;  on 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat.  **  Atonement,  in 
short,  was  found,  not  in  death  for  sin,  but  in  the  use  afterwards  made  of  the  blood  thus 
shed  in  death."  In  all  this  process  it  is  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that  the  blood  was 
the  life.*  The  true  idea  of  offering  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  death,  but  in  life — ^life 
consecrated,  presented  to  God,  active  even  beyond  death.  *'  The  thought  of  '  offering ' 
on  the  part  of  our  Lord  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  confined  to  His  sacrificial  death ;  it  is 
so  to  be  extended  as  to  include  in  it  a  present  and  eternal  offering  to  God  of  Himself 
in  heaven.  What  He  offered  on  the  cross,  what  He  offers  now,  is  His  life ;  a  life 
unchangeable  not  only  in  its  general  character  as  life,  but  in  the  particular  character 
given  it  by  the  experience  through  which  it  passed."  That  offering  began  with  the 
Gross,  where  the  blood  (or  life)  of  Christ  was  liberated  in  order  that  our  life  in  His 
might  be  united  to  the  Father  in  the  closest  communion  and  fellowship,  and  that  the 
broken  covenant  might  be  replaced  by  one  that  should  last  for  ever.  And  the  life 
thus  united  to  God  was  actually  surrendered  to  Him  in  a  perpetual  service  of  love 
and  praise — ^a  present  and  eternal,  complete  and  efficacious  offering  of  His  life  in 

1  {f\lf<aOia  iK ;  see  Milligan  and  Moulton  in  SchaflTs  Commentary,  ta  loc, 
'  See  also  his  Historic  Faith  and  Fidory  of  the  Cross. 
'  Lev.  xvii.  11,  14,  kc 
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heaven.  Its  repetition  is  impossible,  because  it  never  ceases  or  can  cease  to  be 
before  God  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  was  acceptable  to  ESm  on  the  cross. 
Intercession  and  benediction  follow  as  functions  of  the  heavenly  Priesthood.  Chief 
among  the  blessings  bestowed  by  the  ascended  Lord  on  His  people  is  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit. 

This  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  fourth  lecture.  After  remarking  upon  the  im- 
portance attached  to  this  gift,  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  also  in  the  Old 
(*<  amidst  all  the  extemalism  often  thought  to  be  her  only  mark,  the  Old  Testament 
Church  associated  with  this  gift  the  chief  glory  of  the  Messianic  age  "),  the  lecturer 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  length  the  special  character  of  this  gift  as  being  not  so  much 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  viewed  in  His  absolute  and  eternal  Being,  as  rather 
that  Person  as  He  entered  into,  took  possession  of,  consecrated,  and  "  perfected  "  the 
human  nature  of  our  Lord.  "  The  spirit  bestowed  by  our  Lord  in  His  glorified  con- 
dition is  not  merely  the  spirit,  but  His  own  Spirit."  It  is  no  objection  to  this  that 
this  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God :  *'  The  two  truths  meet  in  the  higher  unity  that 
the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  as  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  Son,  and  from  the 
Son  as  the  revelation  of  the  Father."  This  Spirit  is  made  inwardly  and  experi- 
mentally ours,  entering  into  all  that  we  are  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  He 
entered  into  all  that  Jesus  was  and  is.  We  are  so  united  to  our  Lord  by  this 
indwelling  Spirit,  that  we  are  '*  in  "  Him,  in  the  living  and  present  Lord,  and  He  is 
"  in  "  us,  a  personal  identification  and  union  with  Christ  being  the  fundamental  and 
regulating  conception  of  our  state  as  Christians.  In  other  words,  the  function  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  reveal  the  incarnate  and  glorified  Lord  in  us.  In  his  discussion  of  this 
part  of  his  subject,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Milligan  has  allowed  precision 
and  exactness  to  outweigh  his  judgment.  He  carries  on  a  too  nice  distinction 
between  "Holy  Spirit"  (Tyev/ui  d-ytw)  and  "the  Holy  Spirit"  (t6  tv,  *y),  expressions 
that  seem  to  be  of  identical  force,  unless  (as  we  suppose  Dr.  Milligan  would  not 
admit)  the  anarthrous  form  is  to  be  taken  abstractly  as  meaning  "  a  holy  influence," 
a  translation  in  St.  Luke  i.  85  that  would  be  opposed  to  the  Creed  of  Christendom. 
So,  when  the  further  question  is  discussed  in  this  lecture  as  to  when  the  Spirit,  in  the 
New  Testament  sense  of  the  word,  was  bestowed,  though  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
no  doubt  correct,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Milligan  is  needlessly,  even 
fantastically  precise.  It  seems  going  beyond  what  is  written  to  say  that  "  before  the 
Incarnation  the  Spirit  to  be  given  had  not  a»9U7n^  that  special  form  which  He  was 
to  possess  in  New  Testament  times " ;  or  that  before  the  Ascension  our  Lord  "  had 
not  reached  that  complete  development  of  His  own  Person,  which,  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  was  the  appointed  end  and  issue  of  all  He  was  to  do."  These  and  some 
similar  remarks  savour  of  the  "  materializing  "  that  Dr.  Milligan  deprecates,  or  "  the 
mysticism  to  be  sometimes  met  with  in  deeply  religious  minds  which  falls  into  the 
same  error."  Less  definite  language  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
Scriptural  usage,  which  does  not  so  exactly  distinguish  between  the  Hypostaseis  of 
the  Godhead. 

The  two  concluding  lectures  are  occupied  with  what  Dr.  Milligan  calls  "the 
Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our  Lord— on  Earth,"  in  other  words,  the  carrying  on  of  this 
priestly  office  by  the  Church.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  anything  like  sacerdotalism,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  writer's  idea.  The  function  of 
the  Church  is  to  be  in  the  world,  according  to  the  measiure  of  its  capabilities,  what  its 
Head  is — the  visible  Bepresentative  of  the  Lord  who  is  invisible.  "  The  true  idea  of  the 
Church  on  earth  is,  therefore,  not  that  of  a  Body  starting  from  earth  and  reaching 
onwards  to  a  heavenly  condition  to  be  perfectly  attained  hereafter.  It  is  rather  the  idea 
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of  a  Body  starting  from  heaven,  and  so  exhibiting,  amidst  the  inhabitants  and  things  of 
time,  the  graces  and  privileges  already  ideally  bestowed  upon  it,  that  it  may  lead  the  world 
either  to  come  to  the  light  or  to  condemn  itself  becanse  it  loves  the  darkness  rather 
than  the  light,  its  deeds  being  evil."  Whatever  function,  therefore,  is  discharged  by 
our  Lord  in  heaven  must  be  also  discharged  by  His  Church  on  earth — the  priestly,  as 
well  as  the  prophetic  and  kingly.  The  idea  of  priesthood,  proniinent  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  fulfilled  in  Christ,  must  be  fulfilled  also  in  His  Church.  Priestliness 
is  even  the  prime  element  of  the  Churches  being,  as  it  is  of  the  being  of  her  glorified 
Head.  This  commission  to  represent  her  Lord  is  considered  under  the  four  points  of 
her  Life,  her  Work,  her  Worship,  and  her  Confession. 

1.  Li  her  Life  the  Church  partakes  of  the  Divine  element  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  glorified  Bedeemer,  while  by  the  human  element  in  her  she  consecrates  and 
beautifies  all  departments  of  human  thought  and  work,  a  third  element,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  pervading  and  animating  her  whole  life.  **  The  visible  surrender  of  her  life 
to  God  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Church ;  the  first  part  of  tiiat  representation  of  her 
Divine-human  head  which  she  is  to  make.  What  the  Church  offers  is  her  life  in  her 
Lord's  life."  And  this  offering  must  be  for  others  through  suffering.  The  function  of 
the  Church  as  representing  Christ  must  be*  discharged,  as  it  was  by  Him,  through 
self-sacrifice  and  sympathy,  not  in  a  legal  or  arbitrary  way,  nor  only  as  a  probation, 
but  as  part  of  the  process  of  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  Church  needs  to  learn 
that,  like  her  Lord,  she  has  to  offer  a  Divine-human,  self-sacrificing  life  to  the  Father 
for  His  glory  and  the  world's  good. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Church,  moulded  on  the  work  of  the  glorified  Lord,  is  partly  for 
herself,  partly  for  others.  For  herself,  character  is  always  the  highest  and  noblest 
element.  Dr.  Milligan  draws  an  all-important  distinction  between  the  activities  of  the 
Church  and  her  character ;  these  activities  sometimes  *'  wearing  her  down  to  the  level  of 
the  world,  and  f.hinnmg  the  heavenly  life-blood  by  which  alone  she  can  be  sustained." 
The  Church  herself,  and  not  her  work,  is  the  great  mission  to  the  world.  Then,  after 
being,  she  is  not  to  delay  doing.  In  her  work  for  others,  a  fundamental  element  is 
the  service  of  man — ^the  service  of  humility,  gentleness,  meekness,  love,  and  self- 
eaoxifioe.  "  Whatever  may  advance  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  falls  within 
its  fphere  of  operation,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  it  exhibits  the  spirit  of  a 
Master,  not  merely  as  He  was  on  earth,  but  as  He  is  in  heaven,  spiritual  and 
glorified."  And  in  carrying  on  this  work,  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  matter,  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  example  of  the  Master. 

8.  The  glorified  Lord  is  also  to  be  manifested  in  the  Church's  Wor$kip,  which 
must  be  common  and  social  as  well  as  individual ;  designed  to  promote  the  glory  of 
6k>d  rather  than  to  procure  benefits  for  the  worshippers ;  intended  for  the  edification 
of  saints  rather  than  the  conversion  of  sinners  (this  latter  being  the  function  of  the 
mission  to  the  heathen,  not  of  the  worship  of  the  Church) ;  and  must  find  utterance 
in  appropriate  form.  The  chief  conception  and  the  central  idea  of  Christian  worship 
is  as  a  repetition  of  all  that  is  involved  in  our  Lord's  presentation  of  Himself  in 
heaven  to  His  Father.  Thus  the  central  act  of  worship  is  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion,  in  which  heaven  and  earth  meet.  The  same  thing  is  illustrated  by  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  her  Common  Prayer. 

4.  In  the  C&nfeaaionot  the  Church  also  the  glorified  Lord  is  to  be  made  manifest. 
As  our  Lord  witnessed  to  His  Father,  so  the  Church  is  to  witness  to  her  Master.  This 
confession  must  be  of  the  whole  Church,  springing  from  the  whole  and  accepted  by 
the  whole.  And  while  there  are  doctrinal  statements  on  which  no  imiversal  agreement 
can  be  looked  for,  yet  this  is  not  to  prevent  the  fellowship  with  one  another  of  Hioae 
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"who  differ.  There  is  therefore  the  necessity  of  assigning  a  different  place  in  the 
Church  Greed  to  those  parts  that  are  essential,  and  to  those  which  are  not.  '*  Non- 
fnndamental  articles  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  Creed.**  On  all  other  points  hut 
what  is  essential  let  speculation  be  free. 

In  a  long  note  upon  the  Offermg  of  our  Lord,  Dr.  Milligan  discusses  in  a  masterly 
way  the  ideas  of  Substitution  and  Imputation ;  the  moral  element  in  the  plan  of 
salvation ;  iLfuipTio.  and  &(f»€a'is  afULpruav  or  vapaTrrtaftdTiay  ;  both  from  a  critical  and  from 
an  historical  point  of  view.    It  will  be  found  of  much  value  by  the  student. 

In  conclusion,  while  m  some  points  we  have  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  certain  criticisms  and  lines  of  argument  employed,  we  cannot  close  our  notice  of 
this  work  without  repeating  our  high  sense  of  its  interesting  and  suggestive  character. 
Had  Dr.  Milligan  written  no  other  books  than  his  Croall  and  Baird  Lectures  on  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  he  would  have  enriched  our  theological 
literature  to  no  small  degree.  These  volumes,  added  to  his  other  works,  give  him  a 
high  place  among  the  theologians  and  Biblical  critics  of  the  day. 

B.  Magphebson,  B.D. 

THE  PREACHER  AND  HIS  MODELS.   The  Yale  Lectures  on  Preachmg,  1891. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
The  writer  of  these  Lectures,  in  his  introductory  chapter,  ingeniously  gives  an 
indirect  warning  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  publish  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  by  his  new  book.  "  Criticism,**  says  he,  **  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing.  It 
is  easier  to  criticize  the  greatest  things  superbly  than  to  do  even  small  things  fairly 
well.*'  This  dictum  might,  perhaps,  be  called  in  question ;  but,  letting  it  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth,  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  with  the  Yale 
Lectures  on  Preaching  of  1891.  The  method  adopted  by  the  lecturer — ^that  of 
sketching  the  call,  character,  and  work  of  a  Hebrew  Prophet  and  of  a  Christian 
Apostle,  and  of  drawing  from  this  material  lessons  suitable  to  the  ministry  of  our 
own  times — ^has,  no  doubt,  a  certain  freshness;  but  we  cannot  greatly  admire  the 
fulfilment  of  the  progranmie.  Three-fourths  of  the  book  would  make  instructive 
and  helpful  reading  for  people  who  never  write  a  sermon  or  enter  a  pulpit.  The 
chapter,  for  instance,  upon  Isaiah's  Call  is  an  exposition,  able  and  beautiful  in  itself, 
of  that  great  event  in  the  prophet's  history.  It  begins  with  remarks  as  to  the 
position  which  the  record  occupies  in  the  book,  the  time  of  the  vision,  and  fhe 
plac6  in  which  Isaiah  was  when  he  beheld  the  throne  high  and  lifted  up.  After 
this  introduction,  our  familiar  friends,  firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly,  make  their 
appearance,  and  we  are  told  that  the  vision  was  one  (1)  of  God,  (2)  of  sin,  and 
(8)  of  grace.  These  three  points  having  been  well  elaborated,  we  are  informed 
that  the  subject  has  **an  extensive  and  varied  application,**  details  of  which  are 
indicated.  Thus  it  is  only  towards  the  condusion  that  reaUy  special  lessons  for 
preachers  are  drawn.  The  main  part  of  the  chapter  would  serve  very  well  for  ah 
ordinary  Sunday  morning  sermon. 

Similarly,  in  the  following  chapter,  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  a  general  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  prophetic  writings,  admirable  in  itself,  and  well  adapted  for 
purjtoses  of  popular  instruction ;  but  the  Yale  students  must  be  tyros  indeed  if  they 
require  such  elementary  information  as  to  the  outlines  of  the  social  work  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Dr.  Stalker's  treatment  of  his 
'second  great  model,  St.  Paul.  Of  course,  when  models  are  set  forth  for  preachers 
to  imitate,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  them;  but  surely  it  is  unnecessary 
to  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  a  lecture  with  what  the  author  himself  calls  "a 
minute  analysis  of  St*  Paul's  Christianitv.** 
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Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  chapter  is  **The  Preacher  as  an  Aposile.'*' 
.When  the  writer  begins  by  saying  that  one  source  from  which  St.  Paul  drew  the 
motives  of  his  ministry  was  '*  the  &Mit  that  God  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  an 
Apostle,"  and  when  he  further  states  that  a  prejudice  has  been  raised  agafnot  this 
*'  spring  of  action  "  in  consequence  of  '*  the  many  and  grave  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  through  regarding  official  appointment  as  the  only  warrant  for  Christian  work,** 
the  reader  anticipates  that  some  light  is  to  be  shed  upon  this  vital  present-day 
question.    Instead  of  this,  he  is  suddenly  turned  off  into  a  review  of  the  journeys* 
labours,  and  sufferings  of  St.  Paul,  which  finally  resolves  itself  into  such  information 
as  that  writing  a  sermon  "  will  take  at  least  six  or  eight  hours,  and  may  easily  take 
much  more  " ;  that  "  many  mimsters  do  not  write  more  than  one  discourse  a  week 
fully  out,  but  many  write  two  '* ;  that  in  this  employment  there  will  be  "  ample  work 
for  a  long  forenoon  on  five  da3rs  of  the  week  " ;  and  that  visitation  of  the  members  of 
the  congregation  will  "  provide  abundant  work  for  the  afternoons  which  study  leaves 
free,*'  and  so  on. 

Amongst  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  are  the  lecturer's  admonitions  to 
his  students  against  pandering  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  His 
denunciation  of  the  preacher  who  dwells  always  on  the  sunny  side  of  truth,  concealing 
the  shadows,  who  enlarges  on  what  is  simple  and  human  in  Christianity,  passing 
over  what  is  mysterious  and  Divine,  is  truly  admirable,  and  must  give  deep  satis- 
faction to  all  who  love  the  Christian  Faith.  He  rightly  brands  as  "  a  false  prophet "  the 
man  who  says  nothing  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and  His  atonement,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  terrors  of  the  next  world.  The  author  himself,  however, 
throws  his  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  we  find  him  speaking  with  another  voice  of  "  dried-up 
orthodoxy  "  and  the  "  shibboleths  of  yesterday."  There  is,  he  says,  a  "  sense  in  which 
it  (the  truth  of  God)  is  continually  changing."  The  foundation  for  this  startling  state- 
ment is  that  Isaiah  said  that  Jerusalem  was  inviolable,  and  that  the  false  prophets  of 
Jeremiah's  time  repeated  the  assertion  when  it  did  not  hold  good !  To  present  this 
as  an  instance  of  changing  truth  is  surely  a  confusion  of  things  that  are  different. 
The  truth  that  Jerusalem  was  inviolable  in  Isaiah's  time  did  not  change,  and  that 
was  the  truth  he  uttered.  The  false  prophets  used  ancient  phrases,  and  put  their 
own  lies  into  them.  They  **  wrested"  the  words  of  truth  to  their  own  and  their 
country's  destruction.  Even  Shakespeare  could  tell  Dr.  Stalker  that  "  the  devil  can  cite 
Scripture  for  his  purpose."  But  the  truth  of  Scripture  is  not  thereby  changed.  In 
another  part  of  the  book.  Dr.  Stalker  tells  us  that  St.  Paul  "  called  upon  younger 
ministers,  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  guard  it  (the  truth  preached  by  St.  Paul)  as  a 
precious  treasure,  and  to  transmit  it  to  faithful  men,  who  would  be  able  to  teach  others 
also."  What  if  some  Yale  student  were  to  respond  in  the  lecturer's  words,  **  What 
was  truth  for  yesterday  may  be  falsehood  for  to-day,"  and  **  The  only  guarantee  (of 
truth)  is  a  humble  mind  living  in  the  secret  of  the  Lord  "  ? 

Such  sentences  may  well  produce  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the 
**  orthodox  "  Christian.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  thankful  for  the  devotion  to 
Christ  so  touchingly  expressed  throughout  the  volume,  and  for  the  deep  and  earnest 
spiritual  teaching  which  it  contains.  H.  H.  McCullagh,  B.A. 

PICTURED  PALESTINE.  By  James  Neil,  M.A.,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Jerusalem,  &c.  With  80  Illustrations  by  James  Clark,  Henbt  A. 
Harper,  and  other  artists.    8vo.    London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1891. 

Lovers  and  students  of  their  Pible  are  certainly  now  more  than  ever  able  to  represent 
to  themselves  how  it  fared  with  the  "old  Fathers,"  and  with  the  Prophets  and 
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Apostles  of  old  time,  and  to  enlarge  their  interest  in  that  small  region  of  earth  so 
truly  called  **  the  Holy  Land.'*  That  interest,  too,  is  ever  deepening,  for  Jew  and 
Christian  alike,  as  the  course  of  Divine  destiny  is  working  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  yet  unfulfilled  prophecy. 

Such  hooks  as  Mr.  Neil's,  written  with  familiar  knowledge  and  enlivened  hy  the 
pencil  of  ahle  artists,  will  always  find  a  hearty  welcome.  Sudden,  unexpected  lights 
glance  across  the  sacred  pages*  A  more  human  sympathy  grows  up  as  **  the  touch  of 
nature  "  strikes  us  here  and  there.  The  places  and  people  of  the  present  stand  up  as 
witnesses  to  the  record  of  the  past.  Difficulties  turn  into  proofs,  to  the  strengthening 
of  that  healthy  faith  which,  as  Arnold  well  said,  **  is  the  highest  exercise  of  reason." 

These  things  help  us  to  '*  receive  with  meekness  the  engreifted  word  which  is  ahle 
to  save  our  souls,"  and  are  douhly  welcome  at  a  time  when  meekness  is  no  common 
temper  even  towards  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  are  often  afraid  that  "  the  faithful  are 
minished  from  among  the  children  of  men." 

We  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  all  Mr.  Neil's  ways  of  "putting  things — eg,,  in  his 
dicta  on  metaphorical  language  and  the  like.  But,  as  so  often,  the  value  is  much 
more  in  the  positive  part,  which  is  so  worthy  of  attention,  than  in  the  negative,  which 
many  readers  will  qualify  from  their  own  knowledge.  The  bold  and  striking  illustra- 
tions are  a  contrast,  not  unwelcome,  to  the  finesse  of  detail  which  photogravure  has 
made  so  familiar.  The  most  homely  figures  and  groups  of  field  or  market  or  work- 
shop have  a  Biblical  air  which  is  both  true  and  pleasing.  There  is  also,  here  and 
there,  a  touch  from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  well  bestowed  to  confirm  what  is  said 
of  the  permanence  of  most  ancient  types  in  still  unsophisticated  places  of  Oriental 
life. 

We  find  most  unexpected  light  on  things  that  seem  strange  in  the  Bible  in 
reading  this  book.  For  instance,  it  is  said  of  the  disgusting  dervishes  (p.  216)  that 
they  "  frequently  have  the  horn  of  a  he-goat  or  bufhlo  to  sound  in  praise  of  the 
generosity  of  those  who  give  them  alms."  We  have  never  met  with  anything  so  near 
to  the  literal  sense  of,  the  warning  of  our  Lord,  "  Do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do,"  &c.  (Matt.  vi.  2).  H.  G.  Tomkins, 


Apologetics  in  the  Pulpit.  By  F.  H.  Foster  (New  Englander  and  Yale 
Beview). — There  is  no  place  in  the  pulpit  for  apology  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word.  We  conceive  the  apologist,  as  one  who  has  a  doubtful,  possibly  a  bad  cause 
to  maintain,  and  we  associate  with  him  a  certain  timidity  of  appearance,  an 
attitude  half  of  defence  and  half  of  excuse,  and  a  success  at  least  ambiguous.  No 
such  ideas  are  to  be  associated  with  the  Christian  preacher.  He  may  fear  for 
himself,  or  he  may  have  causes  in  his  own  heart  or  life  which  might  lead  to  apology, 
but  in  his  presentation  of  the  Gospel  he  is  to  cast  all  this  aside  and  to  speak  out 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  benignity  of  his  message.  To  do  anything 
else  is  to  fsH  short  of  his  privileges  and  of  his  duty. 

Nor,  when  its  meaning  is  rightly  conceived,  as  the  orderly  defence  of  the  Christian 
system  in  argument  before  its  opponents,  is  apology  to  form  the  staple  of  the 
preaching  of  the  pulpit.    No  army  ever  won  a  campaign  by  purely  defensive  tactics. 
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And  hence  apology'  must  be  relegated  to  its  proper  place,  which  is  never  the  principal 
place,  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pxdpit. 

Yet,  in  a  proper  sense,  and  at  a  proper  time,  apology  has  a  place  in  the  ptilpit. 
There  are  real  difficulties  in  respect  to  Christian  truths,  and  that  too  the  most  funda- 
mental and  important  of  them,  which  perplex  the  Christian  as  well  as  impede  tlie 
progress  of  the  unbeliever  towards  the  truth.  And  hence  for  two  reasons,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  itself,  and  for  the  help  of  the  world,  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  difficulties  of  men. 

Certain  Cautionary  Remarks  upon  the  Conduct  of  Apologetic  Preaching. 

1.  As  to  the  manner  of  the  discussion.    This  should  be  calm.    The  apologist 
must  give  the  impression  to  others  that  he  himself  is  not  disturbed  by  the  problem 
which  he  is  discussing  before  his  people,  and  to  this,  calmness  of  demeanoiu:,  and 
what  is  more  important,  cahnness  and  deliberation  of  argumentation,  are  absolutelv 
necessary.     Jerkiness  of  style,  disorder  of  arguments,   appesJs  and  exhortations, 
rhetorical  flourishes  and  melodramatic  situations,  are  all  to  be  avoided,  because  they 
convey  the  idea  of  haste  and  disturbance.    The  speaker  will  not  convince  who  is,  or 
appears  to  be,  in  doubt  himself.    It  should  also  be  candid.    You  must  not  only  meet 
your  adversary,  but  you  must  seem  to  him  to  meet  him.    You  must  not  only  see  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  but  so  evidently  appreciate  them  that  when  you  have  stated 
them,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  say  that  the  other  side  has  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with  or  but  half  represented  in  the  debate.    It  should  be  also  objective,  i.e.,  should 
confine  itself  to  tangible  arguments  and  facts,  leaving  the  region  of  motives  out  of 
the  account.    The  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith  has  the  right  to  be  regarded  as 
honest,  to  be  grappled  with  in  a  manly  and  honest  combat,  and  the  apologist  will 
consult  the  interests  of  his  own  cause  by  doing  this.     It  should  be  strong.     The 
preacher  must  prove  his  case,  or  he  had  better  let  the  subject  alone.    Strength 
belongs  often  to  manner  as  much  as  to  matter.    Do  not  only  be  strong,  but  seem  so. 
And  it  should  be  sympathetic.    It  should  see  what  is  really  good  in  the  opponent, 
and  thus  sympathize  with  him,  which  is  an  intellectual  sympathy.    But  it  should  also 
be  filled  with  sincere  pity  for  the  erring  man. 

On  this  branch  of  my  subject  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  dwell.  I  pass,  there- 
fore, to  the  more  important  caution  which  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

2.  As  to  the  source  of  the  argument.  (1)  This  may  be  drawn  from  natural 
science  in  part.  There  is  a  line  of  popular  apology  much  favoured  at  present  which 
is  likely  to  react  upon  the  Christian  faith  to  its  detriment,  the  line,  namely,  pursued 
by  Drummond  in  his  Natural  La/w  in  tJie  Spiritual  World.  Close  analysis  will  show 
that  that  argument  is  not  drawn  from  the  analogies  which  subsist  between  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  but  from  an  assumed  identity  between  them.  Now,  there  are 
striking  analogies  between  the  two  worlds,  as  is  not  strange,  since  they  evidently 
proceed  from  the  hands  of  one  maker.  These  may  be  fruitful  in  illustrative  quality, 
and  may  often  light  up  a  sphere  into  which  illumination  reaches  from  no  other 
quarter.  But  there  cannot  be  an  identity  of  law  in  the  two  spheres,  since  law  is  a 
method  of  operation,  and  if  two  entities  are  acted  upon  in  methods  altogether  the 
same,  they  must  themselves  be  altogether  the  same,  or  else  there  would  be  at  some 
point  a  difference  of  reaction  to  the  operative  force,  involving  a  difference  of  law. 
But  matter  and  mind  are  not  identical.  To  make  them  such  is  to  proclaim  materialiam , 
and  materialism  is  materialism,  whether  it  be  preached  ignorantly  by  a  Christian 
minister,  or  be  knowingly  advocated  by  an  enemy  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  Materialism 
is  the  great  opponent  of  Christianity  in  every  age  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 
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It  is  the  antithesis  of  Christianity,  for  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Analogies  drawn  from  '*  life  "  need  also  to  be  handled  with  eye.  It  is  often  said 
that  we  must  have  a  vital  Christianity.  True ;  but  what  do  you  mean  precisely  ? 
The  objection  has  sometimes  been  made  to  the  governmental  theory  of  the  atonement 
that  it  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  government,  whereas  the  analogy  of  life  is  more 
instructive.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  life  is  a  physical  thing,  and  proceeds 
within  the  reahn  of  natural  forces,  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  force,  whereas 
government  is  not  an  analogy,  but  a  fact,  and  is  moral;  that  is,  conducted  by  influence 
exerted  upon  free  wills,  which  is  something  spiritual,  and  far  higher  than  physical 
force.  There  are  analogies  from  life  which  are  good ;  but  those  which  are  drawn  from 
the  particulars  in  which  life  departs  from  its  likeness  to  the  spiritual,  are  mischievous 
and  only  such.  Thus  to  say  that  forgiving  sin  without  an  atonement  can  never  break 
down  the  government  of  God,  since,  no  matter  what  the  sinners  may  do,  the  govern- 
ment of  God  stands,  is  to  make  that  government  one  of  force,  and  to  destroy  at 
bottom  its  moral  character.  If  any  soul  for  a  sound  reason  should  rebel  against 
God — and  there  would  be  a  sound  reason,  if  God  exhibited  Himself  as  indifferent  to 
the  guilt  of  sin — ^the  moral  government  of  God  would  be  destroyed;  that  is.  His  power 
rightly  to  influence  a  soul  to  obedience  would  be  gone  for  ever.  Analogies  from  **  life  " 
which  fofget  this  are  only  harmful. 

Or  (2)  the  argument  may  be  drawn  from  Christian  history.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  fields  of  effective  apology,  though  it  requires  a  large  degree  of  what  may 
be  called  erudition'  to  employ  historical  apology  successfully.  Permit  me,  since 
my  own  special  studies  lie  in  this  direction,  to  dwell  upon  this  portion  of  my  theme 
more  at  length  than  would  otherwise  be  appropriate. 

(a)  The  permanence  of  Christisjiity,  when  rightly  handled,  is  an  argument  of 
great  power.  There  is  no  fact  more  plain  or  more  significant  than  that  of  the 
transitoriness  of  philosophical  systems.  Yet  amid  all  this,  amid  the  succession  of 
pantheistic,  deistic,  atheistic  systems,  the  Church  has  gone  on  her  way  unmoved,  and 
taught  the  same  doctrine  of  one  personal  and  infinite  God  from  the  beginning,  which 
she  teaches  to-day.  That  singular  phenomenon  has  a  cause,  which  is  either  the 
superior  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  teaching  power 
in  the  Church  which  warrants  it.  As  an  illustration  of  the  argument  from  the  per- 
manence of  the  Church,  let  me  dwell  a  little  upon  the  argument  from  the  Christian 
persecutions.  The  constancy  of  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  early  ages  was  remark- 
able. The  Christians  referred  their  constancy  to  the  presence  and  help  of  the  living 
Saviour.  Now,  they  were  either  right,  or  under  the  power  of  a  very  strong  delusion. 
But  a  delusion  does  not  endure  for  ages,  and  Christian  martyrs,  whose  description  of 
their  experiences  are  the  same,  are  to  be  found  in  every  Christian  century,  including 
our  own,  yes,  the  past  decade  of  our  own.  It  was  only  by  belittling  and  disguising 
the  facts  that  Gibbon  was  ever  able  to  make  for  an  instant  the  impression  of  having 
evacuated  the  force  of  this  argument. 

(6)  Again,  most  of  the  modem  arguments  against  Christianity  are  really  very 
ancient.  I  know  that  modem  science  is  a  new  thing,  but  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
new,  and  was  as  acute  in  the  year  150  as  it  is  to-day.  Now  when  it  is  shown  that 
these  arguments  have  been  brought  up  over  and  over  again,  and  always  rejected  as 
not  meeting  the  case,  the  rational  argument  against  them  receives  a  reinforcement, 
which,  whether  properly  or  not,  exerts  a  prodigious  influence ;  and  in  my  opinion  its 
influence  is  healthful  and  proper. 

(c)  Then  again,  the  arguments  presented  by  many  of  the  Christian  writers  from 
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age  to  age  are  perfectly  conclusive  and  cannot  be  improved.    And  this  acquaintance 
with  the  great  teachers  we  gain  from  Christian  history. 

(<2)  And  further,  history  shows  us  the  futility  of  the  efforts  to  build  up  a  system 
of  religion  by  the  natural  reason  alone.  Contemporanous  history  is  full  of  these 
attempts,  as  we  all  know. 

(8)  A  third  source  of  apology  is  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  The  funda- 
mental distinction  between  mind  and  matter  is  proved  by  the  most  elaborate  dis- 
cussions of  development  hypotheses  no  better,  and,  indeed,  no  otherwise,  than  by  the 
drastic  illiistration  of  the  "  impossibility  of  running  a  railroad  train  from  the  nortli- 
east  to  the  south-west  comer  on  the  mind  ** — a  proof  in  which  Professor  Bowen  used 
to  delight.  It  is  the  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  every  man  which  declares 
unmistakably,  and  as  plainly  to  the  unlettered  as  to  the  philosopher,  that  mind  is 
totally  different  from  matter.  The  art  of  the  preacher  consists  in  translating  all  he 
learns  from  the  profoundest  books  into  the  language  of  the  people,  or  into  the 
terminology  of  that  philosophy  of  conmion  sense,  which  is  the  only  one  he  can  use, 
and  which  is  extensive  and  cogent  enough  for  all  his  needs.  Yet  at  this  point  comes 
the  necessity  of  caution.  The  preacher  must  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  he 
rests  his  entire  case  upon  the  arguments  drawn  from  philosophy.  This  is  not  true, 
and  it  is  never  wise  to  be  false.  But  it  is  also  not  wise,  because  it  empties  the 
argument  itself  of  force.  In  other  words,  human  reason  has  made  so  many  failures 
in  the  progress  of  time  that  she,  with  the  greatest  reason,  profoundly  distrusts 
herself.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Abelard,  Aquinas,  Lombard,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
AYolf,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Lotze,  Hume,  Beid,  Hamilton,  Mill — ^what  are  these  but 
names  of  men  who  have  successively  received  the  ^tdulations  of  their  followers,  and 
then  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  other  teachers  who  have  often  taught  the  precise 
opposite  of  all  they  had  endeavoured  to  estabhsh  ? 

(4)  That  Christian  experience  is  still  another  source  of  apologetic  argument. 
The  greatest  truths  of  Christianity  pertain  to  the  new  life  which  the  Christian  feels 
within  him.  Of  this  he  is  able  to  bear  witness,  and  this  ought  to  be  as  credible  to 
the  unconverted  as  the  testimony  which  is  borne  to  the  nature  euid  inhabitants  of  a 
land  from  which  some  Stanley  has  just  returned.  The  danger  to  which  the  argument 
from  Christian  experience  is  exposed  is  subjectivity.  "  It  may  seem  so  to  you,"  the 
objector  says,  "  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me."  Against  making  such  an  impression 
the  preacher  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  guard.  He  must  always  say,  rather, 
I  see  certain  things,  which  you  yourself  confess  I  might,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
things  is  concerned,  see.  Now,  admit  that  I  do  see  them,  and  you  can  test  for 
yourself  the  reasonabUity  of  my  conclusions  from  them.  Such  an  argument  runs  no 
risk  of  the  sort  feared,  and  may  be  as  objective  as  any  other. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  final  topic,  upon  which  I  wish  to  make  certain 
cautionary  suggestions. 

8.  As  to  the  subjects  to  be  treated.  (1)  The  most  fundamental  of  these  is  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God.  In  meeting  this  form  of  scepticism,  the  Christian 
preacher  should  take  care  to  give  Christianity  full  credit  for  what  it  has  done  in 
respect  to  proving  the  existence  of  an  infinite,  personal  Spirit.  This  may  seem  a 
strange  caution ;  but  it  is  necessary,  though  Christian  preachers  may  not  think  them- 
selves in  danger  of  belittling  the  cause  which  is  nearest  to  their  hearts.  A  survival 
of  the  rationalism  by  which  we  have  long  sought  to  meet  unbelievers  may  still  lead 
the  apologist  to  take  the  untenable  position  that  the  existence  of  God  may  be 
absolutely  proved  by  reason  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  a  higher  power  is 
clearly  seen,  and  though  duty  is  recognized  by  man  without  the  Gospel,  the  fall 
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doctrine  of  God  was  never  known  to  any  philosopher  or  divine  outside  of  the  circle 
of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Let  the  preacher,  then,  start  boldly  from  this  Chris- 
tian position.  You  unbelievers  have  long  tried  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
forces  of  the  universe,  and  you  have  failed.  Take  now  this  Christian  idea  of  God,  as 
the  infinite  Father,  aoid  try  it  by  all  the  accumulated  results  of  right  thinking,  and 
see  if  it  is  not  reasonable.  When  the  various  proofs  of  God  from  causation,  from 
the  aspirations  of  man,  and  from  every  other  source,  have  been  fully  explained  and 
massed  in  a  column  of  convincing  ratiocination,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Christian 
idea,  all  appears  reasonable  and  satisfying. 

(2)  A  second  topic  demanding  great  attention  in  our  day  is  the  integrity  of  the 
Bible.  Several  schools  of  thinkers  are  discussing  it,  and  some  have  succeeded  to 
their  own  8atis&.ction  in  dismembering  it,  and  reducing  it  from  a  library  to  a  mere 
collection  of  unintelligible  fragments.  But  the  Bible  is  the  Christian  religion,  as 
was  remarked  long  ago,  and  it  must  not  be  given  up  to  such  disfigurement.  How 
shall  the  sound  results  of  genuine  historical  criticism  be  employed,  and  how  shall  the 
Bible  be  defended  against  real  dangers  ?  Now,  evidently,  the  details  of  the  matter 
cannot  be  discussed  before  mixed  congregationB.  The  priest-codex,  the  first  editor, 
the  Jehovist,  the  second  editor,  &c.,  are  terms  which  we  cannot  introduce  into  the 
pulpit,  and  comparisons  of  the  two  documents  with  which  Genesis  begins  cannot  be 
made  in  public,  nor  the  minute  distinctions  upon  which  many  an  argument  turns  be 
explained  to  the  mass  of  our  congregations.  Yet  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  great 
prejudice  which  such  critics  as  Wellhausen  have  against  the  supernatural,  or,  to 
speak  more  literally,  the  dependence  of  their  argument  upon  a  denial  of  the  super- 
natural, can  be  made  plain,  and  will,  when  fully  appreciated,  rob  their  long  investi- 
gations of  any  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  well-established  Christian,  and  discredit 
their  conclusions  in  advance.  A  general  line  of  defence  may  be  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  Christian  experience.  BeHgion  is  an  objective  fact,  which  the 
imbehever  must  acknowledge.  Here,  for  example,  sure  Churches  in  existence  which 
are  exceedingly  tangible  facts.  In  these  institutions  the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  used 
every  day  with  the  result  of  turning  men  from  wickedness  to  purity  and  holiness. 
Can  the  unbeliever  deny  the  inference  that  the  Bible  does  exercise  supernatural 
power,  and  is  therefore  of  God  ? 

The  great  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  Bible,  and  also  for  its  truth  and  Divine 
authority,  is  the  unity  of  its  doctrines,  and  their  immediate  evidence  to  the  believer. 
Now,  such  an  evidence  exists,  whether  susceptible  of  clear  explanation  or  not.  The 
mass  of  Christians  do  not  receive  the  Bible  upon  the  ground  that  its  integrity  and 
authenticity  had  been  proved  to  them,  nor  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  of 
Christian  parents.  They  see  the  truth  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  truth.  They  have 
entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  faith,  and  they  see  spiritual  truths.  To  a  man 
who  gives  himself  in  complete  surrender  to  God  these  things  which  appear  hard  and 
difficult  to  you,  unbelieving  friend,  are  easy  and  plain.    '*  Come  and  see !  " 

Belioious  Authoritt  (Andover  Beview). — Becent  discussions  have  given  a 
renewed  interest  to  the  subject  of  authority  in  religion.  We  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  indicate  the  nature  and  sources  of  religious  authority,  as  we  understand 
them.  The  need  of  some  authoritative  source  of  truth  and  law  for  the  religious  Hfe 
has  been  so  generally  felt  in  all  centuries  and  in  all  lands  that  either  sacred  books  or 
a  sacred  order  of  men  have  been  looked  to  as  furnishing  the  needed  rule  of  life.  Are 
we  in  modem  times  emancipated  from  this  need  ?  Are  the  enlightened  conscience 
and  reason  sufficient  guides^  so  that  no  objective,  established  standard  is  needed? 
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Can  each  man  guide  himself  aright,  without  the  aid  of  any  external  authoritj  ?  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  such  a  condition  has  been  attained.  A  certitude  is  needed 
other  than  the  speculations  and  convictions  of  individuals. 

What  is  the  ncRiure  of  religious  authority  ?  It  is  the  authority  of  truth ;  nothing 
more  than  that,  and  also  nothing  less  than  that.  It  is  an  authority  which  is  without 
external  coercion.  The  authority  of  the  state  is  supported  by  the  arm  of  power,  and 
many  laws  which  are  moral  are  thus  enforced,  such  as  the  laws  which  pertain  to  life, 
property,  reputation,  and  the  like.  In  former  times  religious  beliefs  had  the  sanction 
of  the  state,  and  heresy  or  forbidden  forms  of  worship  were  punished.  But  coercion, 
in  respect  to  religion  where  it  has  existed  or  still  exists,  is  an  anomaly.  For  religion 
pertains  to  those  higher  aims  of  life  which  transcend  ci^dl  relations  in  which  alone 
the  state  properly  has  control.  It  is  the  authority,  then,  of  truth,  of  objective  truth, 
which  is  the  same  for  all,  and  of  which  all  may  have  certain  knowledge ;  of  truth, 
the  sanctions  of  which  reside  in  the  constitution  of  man  and  of  society,  and  in  such 
anticipations  or  apprehensions  as  may  be  awakened  concerning  the  future.  That 
book  is  an  authority  on  astronomy  which  accurately  describes  and  explains  the  actual 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  That  man  is  an  authority  on  geology  who  is 
believed  to  have  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  rocky  frame  of  the  earth. 
Jesus  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  because  He  spoke  as  one  who  knows.  That 
source  which  can  give  us  correct  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  authoritative,  and  religious 
authority  in  the  only  proper  sense  resides  in  the  truth  which  can  thus  be  known. 

The  interest  of  our  inquiry  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  certitude  concerning  the 
truth  which  pertains  to  belief,  character,  and  destiny.  Can  we  gain  such  certitude  ? 
Is  there  such  truth  which  has  been  preserved  in  knowledge  ?  The  inquiry  may  be 
still  further  limited  by  the  assumption  that  in  Christianity,  if  anywhere,  such  truth  is 
to  be  looked  for.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  other  religions  is  embodied  or 
implied  in  Christianity.  And  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  whatever  religious  truth 
may  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  man  and  in  the  structure  of  society  is  taken  for 
granted  in  Christianity.  If  our  religion  has  not,  certainly  no  other  religion  has  the 
character  of  finality  and  universality.  Jesus  Christ  declared  the  truth,  and  was  the 
truth.  Are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Christianity  trustworthy  sources  ?  The 
truth  is  the  truth,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  But  it  can  have  authority  over  us  only 
if  we  know  it.  Enough  may  be  known  of  Jesus  to  convince  us  that  He  taught  tiie 
•  final  and  sufficient  truth,  but  we  may  think  that  in  many  respects  our  knowledge  of 
Him  is  inadequate,  or  even  that  we  are  mistaken  as  to  His  person  and  words,  and 
so  we  may  feel  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  authoritative  source  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing Him,  which  is  the  same  as  having  no  definite,  objective,  infallible  religious 
authority. 

There  are  only  three  possible  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  tradition.  Reason,  as  a  soiurce  of  such 
knowledge,  is  excluded.  It  apprehends  truth.  It  tests  new  truth  by  existing  know- 
ledge or  need.  But  it  creates  no  truth.  It  is  not  the  objective  reality,  except  as  it  is 
one  fact  among  others,  a  fact  of  the  human  constitution.  Beason  is  not  a  source  of 
religion,  as  it  is  not  a  source  of  astronomy.  As  a  source  of  knowledge  concerning 
Christianity,  tradition  need  not  be  considered,  because,  practicsJly,  there  is,  now,  no 
tradition.  For  a  time  it  was  the  only  dependence.  The  Gospels  embodied  the 
traditions,  and,  as  they  came  into  circulation,  were  relied  on  as  sufficient  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  no  independent  traditions  were  preserved  as  authoritative.  The 
Church  has  authority  only  as  derived.  It  preserves  the  Scriptures,  translates,  teaches, 
interprets,  but  is  in  no  sense  an  original  source  of  truth.    It  does  not  profess  to  have 
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received  any  other  revelation  than  that  recorded  in  the  Bible,  unless  in  some  matters 
of  ritual,  or  the  like,  but  which  are  not  considered  as  essentials  of  Christianity.  The 
Bible,  then,  is  the  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Christianity.  It  is  the  earliest 
body  of  writings,  and  has  long  been  accepted  by  the  church.  But  is  the  Bible  an 
authoritative  source  of  knowledge  ?  Do  we  find  in  it  the  objective  reality  of  the 
truth  ?  Does  it  give  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ?  Can  we  accept  it 
as  our  religious  authority  ?  Protestantism  says,  Tes*  Nothing  is  to  stand  between 
the  Bible  and  tJie  man. 

The  assumption  of  Protestants  is  that  the  Bible  has  authority  because  it  contains 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  this  can  be  understood  by  plain  people  as  truly  as  by 
scholars.  But  now,  increasing  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  books  of 
the  Bible  were  composed  seems  to  many  to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  its  authority. 
We  shall,  therefore,  compare  a  theory  of  the  Bible  which  is  of  long  standing  with  the 
theory  which  is  rejplacing  it,  in  order  to  show  that  the  ^^ncvple  of  authority  is 
unchanged,  and  that  the  Bible,  with  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  it,  is  the  authentic 
source  of  knowledge  concerning  Christianity,  and  therefore  still  the  sufficient  source 
of  religious  authority. 

The  theory  which  is  slowly  giving  way,  in  the  face  of  incontestable  facts,  a  theory 
which  became  definite  not  long  after  the  Reformation,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
enthronement  of  the  Bible  in  place  of  the  Church,  is  the  theory  that  the  Bible  is  true 
in  every  part,  that  its  every  statement  may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  But  it  is 
maintained  that  inerrancy  is  indispensable  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  that  a  specific  error  here  and  there  would  not  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  book,  for  those  minor  errors  could  be  bracketed,  and  would  not 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  whole,  though  even  then,  in  popular  apprehension,  its 
authority  would  be  somewhat  weakened.  But  any  larger  concessions  would  be  ^tal. 
This  is  a  fair  account  of  the  theory  which  has  commonly  been  held.   . 

There  are,  therefore,  two  things  to  be  considered.  One  is,  the  inerrancy.  Can 
this  be  maintained  ?  If  it  can,  the  Bible  would  be  the  kind  of  authority  described. 
If  it  cannot,  does  the  inference  follow  that  the  Bible  would  virtually  lose  its 
authority  ? — ^which  is  the  other  thing  to  be  considered.  The  recorded  history  of  the 
ancient  peoples  has  shared  the  fortune  of  all  historical  records.  Some  of  the 
historians  did  not  have  the  historic  sense,  some  of  them  exaggerated  the  past,  as  in 
the  later  narratives  of  the  Chronicles,  the  name  of  Moses  covers  much  he  could  not 
have  written,  the  completed  system  of  ritual  was  not  given  in  the  wilderness.  With 
all  minor  deviations  of  modem  Biblical  critics,  some  such  conclusions  must  be 
accepted. 

Does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  highest  and  final  authority,  and 
is  not  an  authority  which  can  be  understood  and  appealed  to  ?  By  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  ^grvncvple  of  authority  holds  under  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  as  under  the  inerrant  theory,  cmd,  moreover,  the  principle  is  disencumbered  of 
conceptions  which  limited  and  perverted  it.  That  principle  is  the  intrinsic  truth  and 
the  saving  power  of  essential  Christianity,  a  principle  which  depends  on  no  external 
support,  on  no  particular  theory  of  inspiration,  or  of  absolute  inerrancy.  This 
principle,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  really  accepted  under  the  former  theory.  That 
theory  did  not  hold  to  the  equal  authority  of  all  parts  of  the  Bible.  There  was 
discrimination.  Grades  of  authority  were  recognized.  That  is,  there  was  comparison, 
discrimination,  a  spiritual  estimate.  The  most  spiritual  truths  had  the  highest 
authority.  Yet,  all  the  while,  there  was  the  burdensome  task  of  showing  that  all  the 
parts  are  absolutely  free  from  error,  or  even  of  finding  a  permanent  value  in  the 
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transient  elements  of  the  writings,  cuid  so,  much  fanciful  interpretation.  The 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Bible  was  thus  weakened,  because  the  claim  of  inerrancy 
had  a  tendency  to-  obscure  the  importcoit  thing,  the  relative  degrees  of  value  and 
authority. 

The  authority,  then,  under  the  old  theory,  was  in  the  spiritual  saving  truth  of 
the  Bible.  And  there  it  must  be  found  on  any  theory.  There  it  is  found  more  surely 
than  ever  under  the  new  theory.  Prophets  and  Apostles  have  discovered  God*s  truth, 
and  have  declared  it  with  such  clearness  that  it  shines  in  its  own  light.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  Bible  could  never  have  ha4  its  unsurpassed  power.  The  critical  sense 
does  not  disturb,  but  aids  the  spiritual  sense  by  guiding,  and  in  some  respects  by 
correcting  it.  Criticism  shows  the  historical  grades  of  culture  which  conditioned  {he 
spiritual  grades  of  knowledge.  Criticism  shows  that  ignorance  and  error,  in  some 
respects,  were  inevitable  in  certain  ages,  and  that  they  are  important  signs  of  the 
reality  and  verisimilitude  of  that  which  is  narrated,  that  we  should  suspect  later 
tamperings  if  modem  knowledge  appeared  in  ancient  writings,  that  such  freedom 
from  error  would  be  unnatural  rather  than  supernatural. 

Now,  then,  what  shall  be  said  to  the  people  ?  How  can  we  refer  them  to  a  Bible, 
part  of  which  is  no  better  than  other  books,  and  all  of  which  has  been  subjected  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  ?  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  Tell  them  the  truth.  The 
honest  course  is  the  only  safe  and  wise  course.  They  already  know  the  facts  in  part. 
It  is  useless,  and  worse,  to  keep  on  saying  that  there  is  no  error  and  no  imperfection. 
In  a  word,  invite  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  a  discrimination  of  the  spirit 
from  the  letter,  of  the  permanent  from  the  transient.  The  letter  of  inerrancy  killeth. 
If  the  truth  which  has  authority  is  not  there,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  it.  If  it  is  there, 
no  fear  but  that  it  will  be  found  and  felt.  The  magnitude  of  truth  as  it  stsAds 
reported  in  the  New  Testament  is  in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked,  or  of  bein^ 
seriously  misunderstood. 

Then  it  will  be  asked  (since  not  the  whole,  but  only  part  of  the  Bible  is  tvue), 
whether  each  individual  may  not  take  what  he  likes,  disregarding  the  rest,  and  so 
recognize  no  objective  authority  after  all,  but  follow  his  own  fancy  alone  ?  Will  not 
every  one  accept  only  the  truth  which  he  approves  ?  Will  he  not  decide  for  himself  ? 
Ultimately,  yes.  Certainly  no  other  can  decide  for  him.  But  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  truth  which  is  essential  will  be  approved  by  honest  minds.  And  the  truth 
remains  true,  whether  misguided  man  approves  it  or  not.  Let  God  be  found  true,  but 
every  man  a  liar.  The  individual  must  take  the  consequence  of  disregarding  truth. 
No  outward  power  coerces  him,  but  he  will  be  an  unrenewed  man,  and  will  suffer  the 
loss  which  comes  from  disregarding  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  true  law  of  his  own 
being.  Under  the  old  theory  of  inerrancy  there  is  no  power  which  can  oblige  any  one 
to  believe  the  truth,  and  the  final  appeal  for  acceptance  of  it  is  to  the  resrson  and 
conscience  of  the  individual.  And  when  he  has  assented  to  the  theory  of  infallibility, 
he  has  still  to  discriminate  the  spiritued  from  the  literal.  But  certainly,  while  reason 
and  conscience  have  no  authority  as  sources  of  truth,  they  are  the  authority  to  which 
the  final  decision  of  all  beliefs  and  practices  must  be  taken  by  the  individual  nian. 

We  again  emphasize  what  we  have  been  glad  to  affirm  more  than  once  before, 
that  preachers  do  more  than  any  other  class  of  men  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  by  impressing  that  truth  which  has  spiritual  power.  It  is  their  function  to 
study  the  Bible  for  that  purpose.  The  desire  for  a  book  which  is  superhuman 
throughout,  and  therefore  free  from  all  human  error  and  imperfection,  is  the  desire 
for  some  external  sign  of  authority  which  is  no  real  part  of  essential  saving  truth. 
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The  Seat  of  Authobity  in  Rkligion.  By  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  {Tht 
Christiam^  Union). — No  apology  is  needed  for  inviting  attention  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion  ?  At  the  Reformation  there  was  no  question 
regarding  the  source  of  authority  in  religion.  All  alike  heUeved  then,  as  all  alike 
believe  now,  that  the  voice  of  God  is  authoritative.  The  question  between  the  parties 
was,  How  are  we  to  know  what  is  God's  word,  and  where  is  that  word  to  be  found  ? 
Luther's  claim  was  that  the  individual  can  deal  directly  with  God  apart  from  the 
mediation  of  the  Church,  and  that  God's  word  verified  itself  in  the  conscience  of  the 
individual,  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

'*  The  Church,"  said  Luther,  "  cannot  give  more  force  or  authority  to  a  book 
than  it  has  in  itself.  A  Council  cannot  make  that  to  be  Scripture  which  in  its  own 
•nature  is  not  Scripture."  With  that  one  word  Luther  established  Protestantism,  and 
set  all  generations  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  Church.  But  Luther  accomplished 
more.  Protestantism  is  not  merely  the  substitution  of  one  external  guide  for  another; 
it  is  rather  the  exchange  of  what  is  outward  for  what  is  inward ;  of  what  is  indirect 
for  what  is  direct.  It  is  the  exchsmge  of  God's  voice  recognized  by  the  Church  and 
interpreted  by  the  Church  for  God's  voice  recognized  by  the  individual  and  inter* 
preted  by  the  individual.  And  he  is  only  half  a  Protestant  who  merely  transfers  his 
allegiance  from  the  Church 'to  the  Bible,  and  leans  upon  this  new  crutch  as  the 
■Bomanist  leans  on  Rome.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  in  the  Church  as  truly  as  in  the 
■Bible,  but  who  is  for  me  to  sift  the  human  from  the  Divine  and  give  me  perfect 
assurance  that  here  God  Himself  speaks  to  me?  None  but  myself  only.  It  is 
only  the  response  of  conscience  which  can  so  guide  and  determine  me. 

But  in  Scripture  there  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  which  no  merely  internal 
warrant  can  assure  us  of.  Scripture  is  not  only  authoritative,  it  is  normative.  It  is 
not  only,  though  mainly,  God's  word  to  the  indi\ddual,  it  is  God's  word  to  all  men 
collectively.  God  speaks  to  us  through  other  channels  than  Scripture.  He  speaks 
in  nature,  in  the  external  world,  and  in  the  conscience  of  man.  How  many  owe 
their  awakening  to  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  to  the  example  of  a  Christian,  or  to 
the  remonstrance  of  a  friend  or  preacher  I  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  imprisoned  in 
the  Bible  or  limited  by  it.  Yet  Scripture  holds  a  place  of  its  own  among  eM  words 
of  God.  What,  then,  is  the  difference?  It  is  this  which  gives  it  its  normative 
character.  It  is  in  some  parts  of  it  the  very  organ  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in 
that  historical,  objective  line  which  led  up  to  Christ ;  and  in  all  parts  of  it,  it  is,  if 
not  the  immediate  organ,  then  the  direct  result  of  that  revelation.  It  is  in  the  Bible 
we  hear  that  word  of  God  which  it  concerns  all  Ood'a  people  in  common  as  a  society 
or  church  to  know. 

Thus  accepting  the  Bible,  do  we  accept  it  as  a  whole  ?  Or  can  we  judge  each 
part  of  Scripture  as  we  judge  the  whole?  Here  Protestants  divide.  Some  who 
admit  the  validity  of  the  internal  response  as  a  test  whether  this  or  that  book  is  the 
word  of  God,  deny  its  validity  as  a  test  whether  this  or  that  passage  is  the  word  of 
God.  They  maintcdn  that  once  you  have  ascertained  that  the  Bible,  generally,  and 
as  a  whole,  is  the  word  of  God,  you  must  accept  every  word  and  letter  of  it  as 
divinely  authoritative.  Christians  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  contains  a  message  from  God :  difference  of  opinion  emerges  as  soon  as  the 
same  character  of  supematiural  authority  is  claimed  for  every  part  of  it.  This  is 
resolutely  denied  by  many ;  and  if  asked  how  they  can  distinguish  between  what  is 
divinely  authoritative  and  what  is  not,  they  would  affirm  that  you  must  apply  the 
same  test  to  each  part  that  you  apply  to  the  whole ;  that  is  to  say,  you  must  receive 
as  Divine  all  that  finds  a  response  in  your  heart  and  mind,  or,  more  accurately,  eJl  that 
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the  Spirit  of  Christ  within  you  recognizes  as  proceeding  from  Christ,  and  tmlj 
representing  Him,  The  Beformers  did  not  explicitly  treat  this  point,  but  there  are 
indications  in  their  writings  that  show  with  sufficient  plainness  that  they  would  have 
taken  this  ground. 

It  will  be  said,  This  is  first  to  receive  as  from  God  a  book,  and  then  to  detesmine 
how  much  of  God*s  message  I  shall  receive.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  to  determiae  faow 
much  of  this  book  is  God's  message.  And  to  any  one  who  fancies  this  is  to  set  our 
own  judgment  above  the  Word  of  God,  Luther's  scornful  words  are  a  sufficient  reply : 
*^A  goodly  argument,  forsooth — I  approve  the  Scriptures,  ergo  I  am  above  the 
Scriptures.  John  Baptist  acknowledgeth  and  proclaimeth  Christ,  therefore  he  is 
above  Christ  I " 

But,  as  we  found  that  Scripture  as  a  whole  could  not  be  verified  as  the  norma- 
tive  authority  in  distinction  from  all  other  words  of  God  without  the  application  of 
an  external  as  well  as  of  an  internal  test ;  so,  in  determining  what  authority  attaches 
to  each  part  of  it,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  external  aid.  These  books 
are  the  media  and  the  result  of  God's  revelation  in  history.  The  New  Testament 
writings,  e,g,^  come  to  us  as  the  utterances  of  those  who  were  chosen  and  trained  by 
Christ  to  represent  Him  to  men.  They  come,  therefctre,  with  a  primab  facie  testimony 
in  their  ^vour.  Moreover,  the  truth  of  their  writings  has  been  verified  in  thousands 
of  every  generation  who  have  found  in  them  the  salvation  and  the  God  they  craved. 
No  reverence  can  be  too  great  to  feel  towards  writings  that  come  thus  guaranteed. 
We  are  thus  saVed  from  all  extreme  of  subjectivity.  We  are  also  saved  from  extreme 
individualism  by  the  knowledge  that  Scripture  is  for  the  Church,  and  not  for  me 
alone ;  and  that  which  seems  to  me  little  better  than  a  stone  may  be  to  some  other 
person  the  bread  of  life. 

There  are,  then,  two  views  current  among  Protestants  regarding  the  infallibility 
or  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  one  view  sees  in  Scripture  universal  infallibility 
in  each  and  all  of  its  parts ;  the  other  finds  in  it,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  infallible 
inesssige  of  God.  The  one,  consequently,  puts  each  part  of  Scripture  on  the  same 
level  of  Divine  authority,  and  forbids  all  questioning  or  criticizing;  all  must  be 
accepted,  either  intelligently  or  blindly.  The  other  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  is  true,  but  will  by  no  means  be  staggered  in  its  faith  to  find  that  certain 
statements  must  at  any  rate  be  received  with  modifications.  On  the  view  that  in- 
fallible truth  and  Divine  authority  attach  to  each  and  every  expression  of  Scripture, 
there  is  no  room  for  discussing  the  relevancy  of  this  or  that  argument,  the  accuracy 
of  this  or  that  quotation,  the  propriety  of  such  and  such  an  expression.  The  con- 
clusion of  all  such  discussion  is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and  the  discussion  is  a  sham. 
On  the  view  that  infallible  truth  and  Divine  authority  attach  to  Scripture  as  a  whole, 
we  are  not  concerned  to  justify  any  particular  argument  or  statement.  On  this 
view  the  infallible  truth  of  Scripture  consists  mainly  in  this,  that  it  will  infallibly 
bring  the  honest  and  resolved  seeker  after  truth  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  truth. 

If  not  reasonable,  it  is  certainly  natural,  that  men  should  demand  certainty  in 
their  knowledge  of  religious  truth.  It  is  also  natural  that  they  should  seek  for  that 
certainty  in  some  guide  external  to  themselves,  in  some  visible  index  which  can  be 
read  by  all  and  which  is  independent  of  all  subjective  variations. 

This  desire  for  an  external  infaUible  guide  arises  from  two  characteristics  of 
human  nature.  The  first  is  the  shrinking  from  responsibility  which  is  so  patent 
in  the  majority  of  men.  The  second  characteristic  of  human  nature  which  leads 
men  to  crave  an  absolute,  objective  guide  is  impatience  of  other  men*s  thoughts  and 
beliefs. 
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But  whether  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  guide  in  religion  to  which  we  have  but 
to  conunit  ourselves  in  order  to  be  carried  on  infallibly  to  truth  without  questioning, 
searching,  sifting,  amdety,  or  effort  of  our  own  may  very  well  be  doubted.  Certainly 
this  is  not  the  method  God  has  employed  in  imparting  knowledge  other  than 
religious.  It  may  Indeed  be  mrged  that  in  religion  the  consequence  of  error  is  so 
j^rave  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  men  should  be  left  to  any  uncertainty  here.  But 
may  it  not  rather  be  argued  that  it  is  of  so  much  greater  importance  that  our 
spiritual  energies  be  elicited  than  that  our  physical  energies  be  trained,  that  it  might 
a  priori  seem  very  likely  that  God  should  not  make  it  impossible  for  any  man, 
irrespective  of  his  own  endeavour  and  disposition,  to  miss  the  truth  about  Himself 
But  d  priori  arguments  here  avail  us  little.  Our  ideas  of  what  it  is  likely  God  will 
do  are  apt  to  go  wide  of  the  mark.  We  might  have  supposed  that  God  would  so 
reveal  Himself  to  aJl  men  that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  error  in  Di\'ine  know- 
ledge. But  this,  we  know,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  God  has,  indeed,  not  left 
Himself  without  a  witness,  but  a  witness  so  ambiguous,  so  difficult  to  interpret,  so 
easily  silenced,  that  universal  knowledge  of  God  has  by  no  means  resulted  from  its 
testimony. 

We  may  much  more  safely  argue  from  the  facts  to  God*s  intention.  And  there 
are  facts  which  seem  to  imply  that  God  did  not  intend  we  should  have  a  book  which 
should  call  forth  our  faith  because  of  its  absolute  lawlessness.  Such  a  book  we  have 
not  got.  Again,  if  it  had  been  God's  purpose  to  bring  us  all  to  one  mind  regarding 
all  the  details  of  Christian  truth,  ought  not  an  infallible  interpreter  to  have  been  pro* 
vided  7  Yet  there  cure  persons  who  say  that  they  give  up  the  Bible  altogether  if  there 
be  one  proved  error  in  it ;  that  their  salvation  depends  on  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
every  word  and  sentence  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Revelation. 
Their  salvation,  happily,  depends  on  no  such  thing,  and  it  is  the  merest  infatuation 
to  say  it  does.  Thank  God,  our  faith  depends  on  a  living  Person  who  cannot  be 
separated  from  us,  and  who  drew  to  Himself  and  redeemed  many  before  ever  there 
was  a  written  New  Testament  to  quarrel  about.  But  hteral  infallibility  is  not  that 
which  we  contend  for,  and  these  discrepancies  might  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  and 
yet  not  be  inconsistent  with  true  infaUibility.  For,  first,  unimportant  errors  in  detail 
are  never  allowed  to  discredit  a  historian.  The  rule,  ^^faUua  in  ttno,  faUtts  in 
mtmibua"  is  valid  in  the  case  of  a  deliberate  falsifier,  but  absurd  if  applied  to  one 
who  errs  through  lack  of  knowledge.  But  what  is  unimportant  error  ?  Is  not  all 
error  important  where  Dii-ine  and  eternal  interests  are  concerned  ?  No :  else  God 
would  have  provided  for  the  absence  of  all  error.  Error  is  unimportant  when  it  does 
not  affect  the  purpose  of  the  whole.  Errors  in  grammar  are  of  no  consequence  when 
the  sense  is  unaffected  and  the  meaning  remains  intelligible.  It  is  on  this,  then,  we 
found,  and  here  that  we  find  the  "  impregnable  rock  "  of  Scripture.  It  does  infaUibly 
guide  men  to  Christ.  No  Church  can  come  in  between  my  soul  and  the  figure  it 
presents.  No  criticism  can  come  in  between  my  soul  and  that  figure.  The  figure 
I  see  in  the  Gospels  I  find  also  in  my  life.  The  same  patience  and  wisdom  and 
divinity  that  command  my  adoration  in  the  Gospels  shine  on  my  life  and  give  it 
all  the  worth  and  hope  it  has.  Criticism  may  cut  off  a  fringe  or  tassel  from  His 
garment,  but  the  features  and  the  expressions  it  cannot  touch.  They  shine  with  self- 
evidencing  power  into  every  prepared  heart. 

Other  questions  remain,  some  of  them  of  vast  importance ;  but  time  fails.  It  is, 
c,g,<f  feared  that  if  we  frankly  accept  the  Reformation  principle,  it  will  leave  every 
man  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  Scripture  and  what  is  not ;  and  that,  even  when  a 
book  is  acknowledged  to  be  apostolic,  it  remains  with  the  individual  to  say  how  much 
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of  it  he  is  pleased  to  receive  as  God*s  word.    Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  practically 

'this  is  already  our  manner  of  treating  the  Bible.    Wlio  is  at  the  reader^s  elbow  as  he 

reads  Exodus  and  Leviticus  to  tell  him  what  is  of  permanent  authority  and  what  ^ra^ 

for  the  Mosaic  dispensation  only  ?    Who  whispers  to  us,  as  we  read  Genesis   and 

Kings,  This  is  exemplary;  this  is  not?    What  enables  the  humblest  Christian   tci 

come  safely  through  all  the  cursing  Psalms  and  go  straight  to  forgive  his  enemy  ? 

'  Paul  solves  the  whole  matter  for  us  in  his  bold  and  exhaustive  words :  "  The  spiritual 

man — ^the  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  Christ — ^judgeth  all  things."    This,  and  this  only. 

fis  the  true  touchstone  by  which  all  things  are  tried.    Let  a  man  accept  Christ  and 

live  in  His  Spirit,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  he  will  reject  what  Christ  means  he  should 

receive. 


Messianic  Pbophegy.  By  J.  M.  Hirschfelder  {^he  Canadimi  Methodist  Quarterly), 
— In  the  last  number  of  this  periodical.  Dr.  Workman  has  a  lengthy  article  purporting 
to  be  "  A  Sequel "  to  his  lecture  on  Messianic  Prophecy.  There  are  certain  remflurks 
-in  the  article  which  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  Professor  says, 
**  While,  therefore,  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  abound  with  Messianic 
prophecy,  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  that  refers  directly  and  pre- 
diotively  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  there  is  no  passage  in  which  the  future  Messiah 
stood  objectively  before  the  writers'  mind,  or  in  which  the  prophet  made  particular 
reference  to  the  historic  Christ "  (p.  448).  "  The  future  Messiah  "  must  have  "  stood 
objectively  before  the  writers'  mind,"  or  they  could  not  possibly  have  foretold  with 
such  strict  precision  the  events  connected  with  His  life  and  death.  Christ,  in  answer- 
ing the  Jews  that  boasted  of  Abraham,  said,  **  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
My  day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad  "  (John  viii.  56).  '*  The  future  Messiah  "  must, 
therefore,  have  stood  objectively  before  Abraham's  mind,  or  he  would  not  have  seen 
His  day,  and  rejoiced  at  the  redemption  of  the  human  family  by  His  meritorious 
death. 

The  language  which  Professor  Workman  employed  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  second  Psalm  is  likewise  so  plain  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  being  mis- 
understood. He  remarks,  "  The  second  Psalm,  historically  interpreted,  has 
reference  to  the  reigning  king.  Whether  this  king  was  Da^ad  or  Solomon  is  immaterial 
for  our  present  purpose."  No  less  clear  and  distinct  is  the  language  which  Dr.  Work- 
man employs  in  his  application  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  He  says,  ''The 
twenty-second  Psalm,  interpreted  on  the  same  principle,  evidently  refers  to  David. 
^Throughout  this  whole  Psalm  he  describes  his  own  personal  feelings  or  experience." 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  prophecy,  Dr.  Workman  merely  reiterates  in  hiB 
article  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject  in  his  '*  lecture."  If  anything,  his  language  is 
-more  clear  and  decisive.  He  remarks,  "  The  New  Testament  writers,  I  have  shown, 
invariably  employ  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  way  of  adapta- 
.tion  or  accommodation,  in  other  words,  as  I  have  also  stated,  in  an  adapted  or  accom- 
modated sense.  In  certain  quotations,  passages  are  applied  to  Christ  as  being  ada|>ted 
.to  Him,  that  is,  as  fitting  Him  officially ;  in  other  quotations,  passages  are  applied  to 
Christ  as  being  accommodated  to  Him,  that  is,  as  being  suited  to  Him  spiritually.  In 
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the  one  case,  the  application  is  pi-^imary;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  secondary.'^    Or  in 
plain  language,  none  of  the  prophecies  have  a  direct  and  an  exclusive  reference  to 
the  personal  Messiah  of  the  New  Testament.     Surely,  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  New  Testament  must  bo  astounded  at  such  an  assertion.    Will  any  one  seriously 
tell  lis  after  reading  Acts  iii.  20-23,  vii.  87,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Stephen  did  not  apply 
the  prophecy  in  Deut.  xviii.  18  :  "I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee,"  directly  and  unmistakably  to  Christ,  but  merely  "  as  being 
adapted  to  Him,"  or  '*  as  fitting  Him  officially  "  ?    We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  such  could  really  be  the  case.     No  less  clear  and  decisive  is  the  language 
of  the  Apostles  in  applying  the  second  Psalm.    In  Acts  iv.  24-28  we  not  only  find 
them  with  one  accord  applying  that  Psalm  to  Christ,  but  even  giving  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  two  first  verses.    What  could  be  more  decisive  of  a  direct  apphcation  than 
the  declaration  in  ver.  27,  **  For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou 
hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  were  gathered  together  *'  ?    In  Acts  xiii.  38  the  Apostle  Paul  not  only  quotes 
verse  7,  '*  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee,"  but  goes  on  to  explain 
in  the  next  verse  how  the  words,  "  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee,"  are  to  be  under- 
stood, namely,  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  bom  from  the  dead. 

The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  epitomized 
gospel,  but  Professor  Workman  presents  it  to  us  under  quite  a  different  character  ; 
according  to  his  theory,  the  subject  of  the  chapter  is  not  a  personal,  suffering  Messiah, 
but  a  suffering  people  depicted  under  a  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah.  There  is  an 
impassable  gulf  between  the  suffering  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  suffering  of  the 
Messiah,  and  no  human  ingenuity  could  make  a  path  to  connect  them.  The  people 
of  Israel  suffered  for  their  own  sins  and  rebellion  against  God  ;  the  Messiah  suffered 
for  the  sins  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  those  who  regard  the  people  of  Israel  as  the 
subject  of  the  chapter,  translate  the  latter  part  of  verse  8,  **  for  the  trespass  of  my 
people  the  smiting  was  to  them,"  whilst  those  who  consider  the  Messiah  as  the  sub- 
ject, render,  '*  for  the  trespass  of  my  people  the  smiting  was  to  Him  " ;  which  we  wiU 
hereafter  show  to  be  undoubtedly  the  correct  rendering,  notwithstanding  the  plural 
pronoun  being  employed.  A  primary  application  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  merely 
a  secondary  reference  to  the  Messiah  is  utterly  untenable.  Gesenius  perceived  this, 
and  therefore  makes  not  the  least  attempt  at  Messianic  application. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  modem  theory  of  interpreting  Messianic 
prophecy,  which  denies  a  direct  personal  reference  in  them  to  the  Messiah,  and 
restricts  their  import  to  being  merely  adaf>ted  or  fitted  to  Him,  or  as  suitable  to  Him 
spiritually,  strips  those  important  portions  of  holy  writ  of  their  intrinsic  significance, 
and  exposes  the  New  Testament  writers  to  the  charge  of  having  misunderstood,  as 
well  as  misappUed,  them. 

Professor  Workman  complains  that  his  **  discussion  of  proplietic  Scripture  has 
been  described  as  rationalistic"  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  can  only  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  in  having  pointed  out  that  his  views  regarding  the  second  and 
twenty-second  Psalms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  Ewald,  Be  Wette,  and  other 
pronounced  rationalistic  writers.  If  the  Professor  thinks  he  is  in  objectionable  com- 
pany, that  is  no  fault  of  ours.  Although  Professor  Workman  did  not  refer  to  the 
Messianic  prophecy  contained  in  the  fortieth  Psalm,  still,  as  there  exists  some  difi&- 
culty  in  reconciling  the  language  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  quotation  of 
the  Psalm  with  the  Hebrew  text,  a  few  brief  remarks  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  The  direct  Messianic  application  of  a  portion  of  this  Psalm  has  un- 
questionably been  widely  entertained  in  former  times,  cmd  still  is  at  the  present  time 
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to  a  very  great  extent.  Modem  criticism,  however,  with  its  destructive  tendency, 
has  in  this  instance  also  exercised  its  ingenious  mode  of  interpretation  in  order  to 
divest  the  Psahn  of  its  Messianic  character.  Hengstehberg,  however,  has  jnstiy 
remarked,  that  **  he  who  acknowledges  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  must  decide  for  the  Messianic  exposition  " ;  and  we  think  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Apostle's  application  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  con- 
sistently adopted. 

In  verse  6  (Hebrew  v.  7)  of  the  Psalm  we  read,  "  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou 
hast  no  deUght  in  ;  mine  ears  Thou  hast  opened :  burnt  offering  and  sin  offerings  hast 
Thou  not  required."     St.  Paul,  in  quoting  the  above  passage  in  Hebrews  x.  5,  maJcer; 
use  of  the  words  *'  a  body  hast  Thou  prepared  me,"  instead  of  "  mine  ears  Then  hast 
opened,"  quoting  from  the  Septuagint  instead  of  from  the  Hebrew  text.    The  question 
here  arises,  how  can  the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  be  reconciled  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  text  ?     Some  critics  have  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  original 
text  in  the  Septuagint  may  have  become  changed ;  there  exists,  however,  not  the 
slightest  proof  for  such  supposition.    At  any  rate,  the  rendering  in  the  Septuagint 
must  be  compatible  with  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text,  or  the  Apostle  Paul  would 
not  approvingly  have  quoted  it.    We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  explain '  the 
expression  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  two  read- 
ings.   The  word  karitha  is  derived  from  the  root  learah,  which  has  several  shades  of 
meaning,  as  to  bore,  to  open,  make  ready,  appoint.    The  whole  phrase  then  reads, 
'*  the  ears  Thou  hast  bored  or  opened,"  an  expression,  which  appears  from  similar  ex- 
pressions occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  simply  to  mean.  Thou  hast  made  me  ready 
or  obedient.    See  for  example,  Isa.  1.  5 :  "  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine   ears, 
and  I  was  not  rebellious.*'    Then  as  to  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  Septuagint. 
it  may  be  reconciled  in  two  ways.    In  the  first  place,  the  translators  probably 
designed  rather  to  give  an  interpretation  of  this  symbolical  expression  than  a  literal 
rendering  of  it.    There  are  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  where  the  translators 
have  given  the  meaning  instead  of  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text.    Thus  in 
Isa.  xix.  15,  literally,  '*  the  palm  branch  and  the  bulrush,"  a  proverbial  expression, 
denoting  high  and  low,  has  been  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  great  and  amaZL     In 
Isa.  xiv.  9,  literally,  "  the  he-goats  of  the  earth,"  a  figure  taken  from  the  leading 
goats  of  flocks,  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  the  nobles  of  the  earth.    And  many 
other  free  translations  might  be  pointed  out.    Or,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  trans- 
lators have  looked  upon  osnayim  (ears)  as  a  synecdochical  expression,  the  '*  ears  " 
standing  or  representing  the  whole  body,  so  that  the  Hebrew  text  would  then  mean, 
'*  a  body  Thou  hast  appointed  me."     Such  tropes  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
Old  Testament.    Either  of  these  two  will  afford  a  sufficient  explanation. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  must  have  approved  of  the 
Septuagint  rendering,  otherwise  the  Apostle's  argument  could  have  contained  nothing 
in  it  of  a  convincing  nature  to  them.  And,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  would  have  based  such  an  important  argument  upon  words,  unless  he  had 
been  sure  that  his  readers  fully  understood  their  meaning. 

Our  adverse  critics  explain  verses  6-8  as  referring  to  David,  and  merely  to  meant 
that  obedience  is  more  acceptable  than  sacrifice,  as  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ;  Isa.  i.  11.  But 
then  we  may  ask,  how  could  David  say  of  himself  that  *'  in  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me  "  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  David  wrote  the  Psalm, 
the  only  parts  of  Scripture  then  extant  were  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  probably 
the  book  of  Joshua,  and  surely  no  one  will  say  that  there  is  any  allusioU  of  David's 
obedience  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  unquestionably  meant  by  *•  the  roll  of  the 
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book."  But  Christ  distinctly  declares  that  the  Pentateuch  speaks  of  Him.  '*  For 
had  ye  beUeved  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  Me ;  for  he  wrote  of  Me  "  (John  v.  46. 
See  also  Acts  xxvi.  22,  28). 

But  further,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained  that  David^s  obedience  was  an 
efficient  substitute  for  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  And  yet  it  is  distinctly 
indicated  in  the  Psalm  that  something  more  efficacious  was  to  take  the  place  of  these 
sacrifices,  and  as  is  fully  explained  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (x.  8-15). 

The  next  Psalm  which  Professor  Workman  refers  to  is  the  forty -fifth,  upon  which 
he  remarks,  **  The  forty-fifth  Psahn,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  *  a  song  of  loves,'  that  is, 
a  song  in  celebration  of  love.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  bridal  hymn  sung  at  the 
marriage  of  a  king.  Who  the  king  was  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Many  com- 
mentators consider  the  marriage  of  this  king  as  a  type  of  Christ's  union  with  His 
Church ;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  the  union  of  the  Messiah  with  Gentiles  is  never 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage  contract ;  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  portions  of  this  Psahn  are  quoted,  as  in  Heb.  i.  8,  for  instance,  they  are  not 
quoted  in  connection  with  any  marriage  of  the  Messiah.  They  are  simply  appHed  to 
Him,  as  Lange  observes,  *  to  exhibit  His  theocratic  position  and  purposes.'  From 
beginning  to  end  this  Psalm  describes  an  actual  historical  event.  It  uses  many 
expressions  which  are  suitable  only  for  a  nuptial  ode.  It  had  no  original  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  and  is  not  Messianic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
Psalm  may  not  appear  very  apparent,  but  we  can  hardly  understand  any  one  reading 
it  critically  should  perceive  nothing  in  it  but  a  mere  "  bridal  hymn,"  and  as  merely 
describing  "  an  actual  historical  event."  We  need  go  no  further  than  the  title-verse 
to  convince  us  that  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  %ecular  comjposition  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question. 

Koester  remarks,  *'  When  we  consider  the  Psalm  as  having  a  place  in  the 
Psalter  of  the  synagogue,  the  fact  can  only  be  explained  from  an  allegorical  view  of 
the  imion  of  Messiah  with  the  Church  of  Israel."  The  LXX.  show  themselves  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  this  view,  as  they  render  in  verses  6  and  7  "  O 
God  I "  as  an  address.  The  ancient  Hebrews  without  an  exception  interpreted  the 
Psalm  as  relating  to  the  Messiah  and  Messiah's  people,  and  the  idea  of  its  being 
merely  a  secular  marriage  song,  written  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  an  earthly 
king,  never  entered  into  their  minds.  The  Messianic  interpretation  is  found  in  the 
Targum  (Chaldee  version),  which,  as  we  have  stated,  was  executed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  all  the  ancient  Jewish  writings.  St.  Paul  might  therefore, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  apply  verses  6  and  7  of  the  Psalm  to  the  perpetuity  of 
Messiah's  reign  and  its  equitable  nature  (Heb.  i.  8,  9). 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  language  of  the  Psalm,  we  find  expressions  used 
which  positively  preclude  the  idea  that  the  immediate  subject  of  the  Psalm  is  the 
marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  the  marriage  of  any  other  king. 
In  the  title-verse  the  Psalm  is  described  as  a  Maschilf  that  is,  a  song  or  poem  of  an 
instructive  or  edifying  nature.  The  title  occurs  again  in  several  other  Psalms.  Now, 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  such  a  title  would  be  altogether  misappropriate  if  the 
Psalm  merely  related  to  the  marriage  of  any  king  of  Isreiel.  There  would  in  that  case 
be  very  little  instruction  or  edification  in  it.  In  verse  8  (Heb.  v.  4)  we  read,  **  Gird 
thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  0  mighty  one."  How  can  this  be  applicable  to  Solomon  ? 
What  need  had  Solomon  with  a  sword  ?  His  reign  of  forty  years  was  a  reign  of  un- 
interrupted peace.  He  fought  no  battles  and  made  no  new  conquests.  Not  so  with 
the  hero  of  the  Psalm ;  his  right  hand  Avas  to  perform  terrible  things,  and  peoples 
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were  to  fall  under  him.  The  hero's  arrows  are  described  to  be  sharp,  and  to  have 
found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies.  How  could  this  be  applied  to 
Solomon  ?  What  use  had  he  for  sharp  arrows,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  ?  In  verse  6  we  read,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  Is  it  likely 
that  the  author  of  the  Psalm  would  apply  the  term  Elohim,  God,  to  King  Solomon? 
And  how  could  it  be  said  that  Solomon's  throne  was  to  endure  **  for  ever  and  ever" ? 
Our  adverse  critics  well  perceive  that  the  literal  rendering  of  the  original  would  be 
fatal  to  their  appHcation.  In  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  they  had  recourse  to  a 
forced  rendering,  some  translating  "  by  God  is  thy  throne,"  a  mode  of  expression 
altogether  foreign  to  the  ttses  loquendi  of  the  Scriptures ;  others,  among  them 
Gesenius,  translate,  "  thy  God's  throne  is  eternal."  We  leave  it  to  any  impartial 
Hebrew  scholar  to  say  whether  the  words  *'  Kisaaha  Elohim  "  admit  of  such  a  render- 
ing, or  whether  it  should  not  in  that  case  read  KUse  Eloheclia. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Psalm  was  maintained  by  nearly  all  of  the 
older  Christian  interpreters,  and,  indeed,  up  to  a  recent  period  by  most  expositors  of 
great  authority  and  learning.  Their  view  in  regard  to  its  import  coincided  in  every 
respect  with  the  views  entertained  by  the  ancient  Jewish  writers.  They  regarded  the 
Messiah  as  the  bridegroom,  the  spouse  sis  His  Church,  and  the  virgins  her  compeuoions, 
as  the  heathen  nations  to  be  gathered  into  His  Church. 

Our  adverse  critics,  whilst  they  agree  as  to  the  non-Messianic  character  of  the 
Psalm,  are,  however,  far  from  agreeing  among  themselves  as  to  who  is  to  be 
regarded  the  subject  of  it.  The  greater  part  are  in  favour  of  Solomon  and  his 
union  with  the  Egyptian  princess;  Hitzig  and  others  think  Ahab  and  his  union 
with  Jezebel ;  Bleek  supposes  one  of  tJie  later  kings  t)f  Judah ;  whilst  others  even 
go  as  far  as  to  maintain  it  was  some  Persian  king. 


The  Law-Book  of  the  Abtssinians.  By  Dr.  John  Bachiiann,  Berlin  (TheoL 
Stud.  u.  Kritt  1892,  Second  Part). — Political  interests  sometimes  serve  the  Church. 
The  Italian  Government,  which  has  been  busying  itself  of  late  with  Abyssinia,  has 
just  entrusted  Gxiidi,  a  Roman  Orientalist,  with  the  publication  of  the  FetJuLnagtut, 
"  Law  of  Kings,"  which  is  the  legal  code  of  Abyssinia,  but  about  which  little  is  known 
in  Europe.  Abyssinian  kings  at  their  coronation  are  sworn  to  observe  it.  Its  editor, 
or  compiler,  was  an  Ibn  al-Hassal,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  first  half  of  Idie 
tliirteenth  century.  A  mere  glance  at  its  contents  will  show  its  importance.  Of  its 
fifty-one  chapters,  twenty-two  contain  the  ccmon  law,  and  the  rest  the  civil  law ;  the 
first  part  treating  of  such  subjects  as  the  Church,  the  Bise  of  the  Books  of  Scripture, 
Baptism,  the  Patriarchs,  Bishops,  Presbyters,  Deacons,  Church  Officers  generally, 
lilonks  and  Nuns,  Laymen,  Liturgy,  the  Eucharist,  Prayer,  Fasting,  Alms,  Tithes, 
Feasts,  &c. ;  the  second,  of  Food,  Clothing,  Marriage,  Buying  and  Selling,  Wills, 
Kings,  Penal  Law.  The  editor  names  in  the  Preface  the  authorities  he  drew  upon. 
The  Codex  consists  of  citations  from  these  sources  on  tlie  respective  subjects,  with 
connecting  remarks  by  the  editor.  The  authorities  are  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  Thirty  Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Didascalia — ^a  work 
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&anous  among  the  Copts,  and  second  only  to  the  Apostolic  Canons ;  Peter's  Epistle  to 
Clement,  to  which  the  Canons  of  Ancyra  are  added ;  then  Canons  of  various  Councils, 
which  are  named,  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  of  Basil;  and  lastly,  the  so-called 
'*  Canons  of  Kings,"  perhaps  identical  with  the  Syrio-Boman  Law-book  of  the  fifth 
century.  Such  a  compilation  should  throw  new  Ught  on  these  works,  and  on  early 
Christian  history.  The  original  is  in  Arabic,  although  ^thiopic  Versions  also  exist. 
The  editor  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  piety.  Other  works  of  his  are  a 
Collectio  Funda/mentorum  Fidei,  which  is  a  defence  against  heathen  and  Jewish 
assaults,  Commentaries,  Besponsa  8,8.  Patrwm,  a  Dictionary  of  Coptic,  See. 

The  Christian  Idea  of  God's  Einqdom.  By  Professor  Lttdwiq  Lemme,  Heidel- 
berg (Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Deutsche  Theologies  First  Year,  First  Part). — ^We  hail 
this  new  quarterly  with  pleasure.  According  to  the  Preface,  the  majority  of  the 
existing  periodicals  are  either  mere  debating  clubs,  or  are  negative  in  tendency.  The 
new  quarterly  seeks  to  combine  positive  faith  with  the  results  of  the  fullest  research 
and  the  best  learning.  The  co-operation  of  all  positive  scholars  is  invited  in  defence 
of  fundamental  truth.  Divergent  views  will  not  be  excluded  within  certain  limits. 
Those  limits  are :  1.  Bedemption  by  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  justification 
by  faith  in  Him  alone ;  2.  The  Authority  of  Holy  Writ ;  8.  Bespect  for  Church  Creeds. 
The  first  number  contains  three  £urticles  of  rare  ability — ^the  one  just  named,  by  the 
editor ;  "  The  Problem  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  by  Professor  J.  Meinhold,  of  Bonn ;  and 
a  qy^Q  Fragments  from  Anianus,  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Christmas  Festival  in 
Egypt,"  by  Dr.  Bratke,  Bonn.  The  editor's  article  is  the  first  part  of  an  essay  on  the 
subject.  At  present  we  will  notice  only  the  sections  dealing  with  the  development  of 
the  idea  in  Scripture. 

1.  Old  Testament  Preparation. — The  truth  of  which  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  is»the 
concrete  expression  is  the  reality  of  a  higher  spiritual  world.  The  antithesis  of  "  this 
world"  and  "the  world  to  come"  pervades  the  New  Testament,  and  is  especiaUy 
marked  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  While  the  latter  is  mainly  future,  it  is  also 
matter  of  experience ;  believers  already  belong  to  it,  in  virtue  of  belonging  to  Christ, 
its  King.  The  beginnings  of  the  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  There 
Israel  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God ;  God  is  its  King,  it  is  His  people.  At  first 
He  is  its  only  King,  and  the  earthly  kingdom  which  is  afterwards  set  up  is  merely 
His  instrument.  In  David,  the  ideal  was  to  a  certain  extent  realized ;  and  ever  after- 
wards prophecy,  in  its  pictures  of  the  future,  took  his  days  as  a  model.  When  it 
became  increasingly  certain  that  the  ideal  would  not  be  perfectly  realized  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  hope  centred  itself  more  and  more  on  a  remnant,  which,  purified 
by  judgment,  and  converted  by  grace,  would  not  merely  represent,  but  be  the  true 
nation  of  Israel.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  is  now  wonderfully  spiritualized.  "  On  this 
renewed  Israel  God  can  pour  out  the  fulness  of  His  blessing.  For  everywhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  supposition  is  that  the  bonum  in  the  moral  sense  is  the  condition 
of  the  bonum  in  the  physical  sense ;  and  this  supposition  rules  the  Old  Testament 
hopes  in  connection  with  the  kingdom."  **  But  despite  this  special  relation  to  Israel, 
prophecy  never  forgets  that  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  God's  kingship 
is  not  realized  when  His  rule  is  recognized  in  Israel  merely,  but  only  when  the  other 
nations  do  the  same.  Thus  prophecy  keeps  in  view  the  participation  of  the  other 
nations  in  the  salvation  of  the  last  days.  Only  when  the  nations  know  and  acknow- 
ledge God  is  the  idea  of  Jehovah's  kingdom  realized."  This  being  so,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  the  less  the  actual  state  of  the  nation  corresponded  to  the  idea,  the  more 
glowing  the  hopes  of  the  future  would  become.    Dr.  Lemme  shows  by  extended 
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references  to  the  books  of  Daniel,  Henoch,  and  the  so-called  Psahns  of  Solomon,  thai 
this  was  actually  the  case.  The  less  comfort  the  Israelite  found  in  the  present,  the 
higher  rose  his  faith  in  the  fature.  Some  writers  have  used  the  Apocrypha  to  show 
that  the  Messianic  hope  had  died  down,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  so.  "  The  Egyptian 
Judaism  of  the  Apocrypha  felt  itself  too  comfortable  to  desire  to  leave  the  fleshpots 
of  Egypt,  and  hence  lost  interest  in  IsraeFs  future  hopes."  The  strength  and 
intensity  of  Jewish  faith  are  rather  to  be  learnt  from  the  other  sources  mentioned. 
'*The  predictions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  were  never  again  forgotten  among  the 
Jewish  people ;  they  were  understood  in  the  narrowest  and  most  egoistic  sense.'* 
Out  of  these  writings  came  the  worldly  conception  of  the  Messiah's  reign  which 
meets  us  in  the  Gospels.  **  In  living  connection,  though  not  in  unity  with  it,  stands 
the  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  last  prophet  of  the  old  covenant.*'  While  John 
stood  in  part  on  Old  Testament  ground,  and  shared  the  worldly  Messianic  hopes  of 
his  day,  he  also  went  beyond  them  in  his  insistence  on  moral  conditions.  BEis 
preaching  of  repentance  prepared  the  way  for  Christ's.  **  The  advent  of  the  Promised 
One  is  at  hand.  John  calls  Him  by  name.  The  fulness  of  time  has  come,  the 
kingdom  of  God  appears  in  history." 

2.  New  Testament  Fulfilment. — Not  less  remarkable  than  the  attachment  of 
Christ's  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Old  Testament  is  the  independence  with 
which  He  expanded  and  enriched  it.  "  He  was  not  the  servile  copyist  and  organ  of 
Old  Testament  ideas  that  He  is  represented  as  being  by  recent  theological  inquiry.** 
The  idea  in  His  hands  is  completely  transformed.  "  In  feu^t,  when  one  contemplates 
the  manifold  dependence  of  the  New  Testament  revelation  on  the  Old,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Old  by  Christ,  the  complete  independence  of  the  Lord,  resting 
on  His  immediate  oneness  with   the    Father,  and   raising  Him  above  all  mere 

dependence  on  the  Old  Testament,  is  all  the  more  apparent He  was  the  organ 

of  Old  Testament  revelation,  just  because  He  was  independently  rooted  in  that 
source  of  revelation  from  which  the  Old  Testament  sprang."  His  doctrine  is  in  line 
with  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch  as  it  recognizes  the  universal  extent  of 
God's  reign ;  God  being  King,  means  the  filling  of  the  world  with  His  glory.  But  a 
great  reversal  of  the  order  of  ideas  takes  place  in  one  respect,  namely,  that,  whereas 
in  the  Old  Testament  law  and  obedience  come  first  and  blessing  next,  in  Christ's 
teaching  blessing  comes  first,  law  and  obedience  second.  Still,  the  way  is  prepared 
for  this  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  statement  that  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  last 
days  can  only  be  rendered  possible  by  a  new  creation.  '*  Legal  Judaism  adhered  to 
the  contradictory  notion  that  God's  kingdom  could  be  brought  in  by  zealous  observ- 
ance of  law,  and  yet  that  God's  grace  will  bring  it  in.  Jesus  Christ  never  &voured 
the  delusion  that  God's  kingdom  can  be  brought  about  by  legal  works  or  works  of  any 
sort — ^never  favoured  the  Judaic  pretence  of  modem  Naturalism  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  '  a  production  of  men  issuing  from  their  own  effort  *  (Bitschl).  If  so,  why  did 
not  the  prophets  effect  it  ?  Everywhere  in  the  Gospels  the  kingdom  of  God  offers 
itself  from  above  to  the  receptive,  who  can  only  eu^cept,  only  apprehend  it,  but  can  in 
no  way  produce  it  by  their  own  effort.  The  Lord  always  describes  humble  receptive- 
ness,  depending  on  knowledge  of  its  own  defect  and  weakness,  as  the  condition  of 
sharing  in  the  kmgdom  of  heaven." 

The  kingdom  already  exists,  and  is  revealed  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Matt.  xi.  12,  xii.  28).  The  Spirit  abides  in  Christ,  who  baptizes  with  the  Spirit 
(John  i.  84 ;  Joel  iii.  1).  That  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  the  sign  of  the  kingdom 
come.  "  It  is  clear,  as  is  well  put  by  Beck,  who  was  one  of  the  few  to  rightly  define 
the  New  Testament  idea,  <  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  transcendent  reality,  a  supra- 
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earthly  system  of  life.'  It  is  the  organism  of  the  higher  world,  in  which  is  God's 
throne,  in  which  God's  will  is  eternally  done  by  angels,  and  which  m  Christ  descends 
from  heaven  to  earth.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  truly  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  '  Since 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  Him,  this  supra-earthly  system,  with  its 
peculiar  organs,  powers,  and  gifts,  is  incorporated  with  the  earthly  organism,  and  thus 
m  the  present  world  asserts  itself  as  God's  kingdom '  (Beck).  Whether,  therefore, 
Jesus  appears  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  the  personal  bearer  of  the  kingdom,  or  in 
John's  Gospel  as  the  incskmate  Logos  according  te  the  Apostle's  teaching,  or  as  the 
Son  of  God  come  from  heaven  according  to  His  own  testimony— in  both  cases  the 
common  thought  is  this,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  heaven  has  come  down  to  earth,  the 

eternal,  Divine  life  of  heaven  has  entered  inte  human  histery  (1  John  i.  2) 

Where  this  kingdom  of  God  is  accepted  by  religious  receptiveness,  there  it  supplies 
thei  fulness  of  Divine  gifts  as  the  supreme  good  in  a  unique  sense.  For  so  far  as  it 
reaches — ^reaches  also,  of  course,  God's  condescending  love  in  Christ — therefore  also 
His  grace  and  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  Whoever  enters  this  kingdom  by  faith 
in  its  Head,  not  only  receives  forgiveness,  but  is  assimilated  to  the  kingdom  in  nature, 
becomes  a  child  of  light,  learns  to  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  until  he  is  endued  with 
power  from  on  high  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Christ's  rejection  of  an  earthly  reign  or  kingdom  was  decisive.  The  Jewish 
notions,  akin  to  those  of  the  Book  of  Henoch  and  the  Solomonic  Psalms,  found  no 
favour  in  His  eyes.  The  kingdom  does  not  come  with  observation  ;  its  existence  and 
sway  are  within  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21).  '*  It  is  wasted  labour  te  try  te  set  aside  Luther's 
correct  exposition  of  Luke  xvii.  20,  '  within  you,*  because  its  mysticism  is  an  offence 
te  Bitschlianism.  For  John  iii.  gives  just  the  same  idea.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  inward,  and  takes  place  by  a  new  birth  from  above.  Apart  from  such  a 
birth  none  can  see  or  enter  inte  it.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  reality  only  te  one 
who,  by  a  new  birth  from  above,  has  received  a  new  endowment  of  power,  a  new  God- 
originated  life,  a  spiritual  nature  from  the  Spirit  Himself  (John  iii.  7).  Whether 
Bitschlianism  is  wroth  against  these  ideas  or  not  matters  little  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  Scripture  ideas,  and  that  according  te  Holy  Scripture  there  is  no  partaking 
in  God's  kingdom  apart  from  a  new  birth  of  incorruptible  seed  (1  Peter  i.  28).  Every- 
thing said  about  '  God's  kingdom '  apart  from  that  birth  corresponds  te  the  pre- 
Christian,  Judaic  standpoint  of  the  Pharisee,  Nicodemus,  who  boasted  of  being  '  the 
teacher  of  Israel,'  and  yet  had  no  mind  for  '  heavenly  things.' " 

Beception  into  the  kingdom  through  fait^  in  its  Founder  is  merely  the  initial 
entrance ;  full  entrance  is  only  after  this  life.  Fidelity,  watehfulness,  unworldHness, 
devotion  te  the  higher  spiritual  life,  are  necessary.  Christ's  demands  on  His 
disciples  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  are  severe.  **  Benunciation  of  the  world  in  the 
sense  of  complete  inner  severance  from  the  world  and  full  surrender  te  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  the  characteristic  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  he  only  has  a  right  te 
the  name  who  is  ready  te  exercise  such  self-denial."  The  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  kingdom  and  its  members  are  well  expounded  in  the  essay. 

Three  circles  of  disciples  around  Jesus  are  distinguished.  The  *widest  cirde 
consisted  of  those  who  were  baptized  and  listened  te  Christ's  teaching,  and  yet 
were  not  disciples  in  the  strict  sense ;  a  narrower  circle  of  those  who  really  believed 
in  Christ  as  Messiah,  but  retained  a  worldly,  self-seeking  spirit,  and  fell  away  rather 
than  give  up  self ;  the  narrowest  circle  of  those  who  were  so  identified  with  Jesus 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  became  their  all  in  all  in  such  a  way  that  in  fellowship  with 
Christ  their  faith  grew  inte  love  which  has  for  its  possession  the  indwelling  of  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  in  other  words,  the  unio  mysHca  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.    So 
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in  the  Church  now  there  are  three  circles — ^the  baptized  merely,  forming  the  visihle 
Church;  the  invisible  Church  of  the  reaUy  converted;  the  kingdom  of  God,  t.0., 
believers  bom  from  above,  children  of  God  in  the  real  sense  by  endowment  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ''spiritual  persons,"  as  Beck  rightly  says  in  the  sense  of  Scriptore, 
"  men  of  God,"  as  Frank  says,  or  as  we  may  put  it,  '*  men  of  eternity,  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  earth,  and  yet  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God, 
having  their  citizenship  in  heaven."  '*  That  they  who  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
character  really  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  enter  into  it  after  death,  is  matter 
of  course ;  belonging  already  to  '  the  world  to  come,'  they  must  necessarily  enter  the 
Jerusalem  above,  the  heavenly  city.  They  are  dead  even  on  earth,  and  their  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  foretold  by  Christ,  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman 
Empire  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  and  the  final  coming  of  Christ,  are 
referred  to  as  stfibges  in  the  outward  progress  of  God*s  kingdom  on  earth.  Its 
universal  character  is  thus  described :  "  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  this  kingdom  to  be 
world-embracing ;  its  purpose  is  the  religious  organization  of  the  human  race.    It 

has  a  right  to  all  men ;  for  they  are  all  God's  creatures,  bound  to  obey  Him 

The  absolutely  universal  character  of  this  idea,  superior  in  its  very  nature  to  all 
Jewish  particularism,  is  everywhere  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  Gospels  that  the 
Judaizing  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  stamps  itself  as  learned  caprice.  The  *  kingdom 
of  heaven'  in  the  Gospels  is  an  idea  of  such  elevation  that  earthly  limits  of  human 
fancy  vanish  as  lying  in  the  clouds  far  beneath.  Embracing  God  and  the  world,  the 
kingdom  of  God  draws  humanity  with  its  longings  for  the  eternal  up  towards  the 
light  in  Him  who  was  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  men." 

Discussions  on  Inspiration. — Is  Scripture  absolutely  free  from  error  ?  Is  the 
existence  of  error  to  any  extent  compatible  with  Divine  Inspiration  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  are  asked  as  earnestly  and  answered  as  variously  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere.  We  need  not  notice  the  extreme  of  the  negative  school,  so  largely 
represented  there.  We  have  also  an  extreme  wing  of  the  orthodox  school,  which 
stands  by  the  definitions  of  the  post-Beformation  confessions  and  meets  all  argument 
with  a  stem  non  poasumus.  There  is  also  a  large  and  growing  body  of  orthodox 
teachers,  as  able  and  learned  as  they  are  believing  and  reverent,  who  do  not  think 
the  exclusion  of  the  possibility  of  error  on  secondary  subjects  a  necessary  part  of  the 
idea  of  inspiration.  Indeed,  they  would  regard  that  possibility  as  involved  in  the 
human  side  of  Scripture.  We  will  mention  two  representatives  of  this  school.  First, 
Dr.  Grau,  joint-editor  of  the  Beweia  des  Olauhens,  The  periodical  he  edits  and  the 
names  of  his  colleagues  are  guarantee  enough  of  his  whole-hecurted  orthodoxy.  In  a 
recent  number  he  protested  strongly  against  the  views,  referred  to  recently  in  this 
summary,  of  Dr.  Haupt,  who,  by  the  way,  figures  as  an  editor  of  the  Beioeis  de$ 
Olattbena,  In  a  series  of  papers  under  the  suggestive  title  of  "  The  Humility  and 
the  Glory  of  Holy  Scripture "  he  takes  the  ground  just  described.  In  the  number 
for  March,  Dr.  Grau  argues  that  minute  accuracy  in  matters  of  chronology,  astronomy, 
&c.,  is  needless,  and  would  imply  a  miracle  of  a  strange  kind.  ''  The  miracles  which 
Jesus  worked,  and  the  miracle  of  His  resurrection,  are  facts  which  one  must  believe ; 
for  unbelievers  they  have  no  existence.  But  here  there  would  be  a  miracle  which  we 
should  have  to  prove  to  unbelievers  by  means  of  exact  science,  whether  of  physical 
science  or  historical  criticism.  Thus  there  would  be  no  need  of  faith."  Christ's 
refusal  to  act  the  part  of  judge  in  matters  of  inheritance  is  appHed  to  the  subject. 
He  might  also,  as  the  author  and  subject  of  Holy  Scripture,  ask.  Who  made  Me  a 
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cosmologist,  astronomer,  zoologist,  or  chronologist  ?  Does  not  a  question  of  land 
and  brotherly  peace  Ue  nearer  His  province  than  questions  of  oosmological  and 
astronomical  science  ?  "  The  very  essence  of  faith  and  its  contents  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  Holy  Scripture  shall  bear  the  shame  and  lowliness  of  the  cross.  The 
essence  of  faith  is  that  its  teaching,  which  is  all  life,  and  power,  and  blessing,  shall 
be  hidden  under  wefdmess  and  death,  suffering  and  shame.  So  it  was  with  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  glory.  So  it  is  with  the  whole  of  our  Christian  life  up  to  death  and  the 
grave.  Luther  says,  *  If  faith  is  to  exist,  all  that  is  believed  must  be  concealed ;  and 
it  cannot  be  more  thoroughly  concealed  than  when  the  exact  opposite  appears  and  is 
experienced.  God  makes  alive  by  killing,  justifies  by  counting  guilty,  raises  to 
heaven  by  taking  to  hell.  He  conceals  His  eternal  mercy  under  eternal  wrath,  His 
righteousness  under  unrighteousness.*  Can  it  be  out  of  harmony  with  God's  Word 
that  in  it  also  life  should  be  hidden  by  death,  truth  by  error  ?  "  What,  it  is  asked, 
are  the  moral  and  religious  defects  of  the  book  of  Esther,  or  the  scientific  and 
chronological  errors  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  comparison  with  the  moral  faults  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Old  Testament?  '*It  sounds  very  religious  when  Bonaventura  asserts  a 
sevenfold  sense  of  Scripture  —  historical,  allegorical,  tropological,  analogical, 
symbolical,  synecdochical,  hyperbolical — ^whereas  Lyra  retains  only  the  well-known 
four:  Litera  gesta  docet,  quid  credas  allegoria,  moralis  quid  agas,  quo  tendas 
anagogia;  and,  in  our  century,  Stier  is  satisfied  with  the  double  sense.  There  is 
something  very  suspicious  in  this  human  glorifying  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Luther's  attitude  to  Scripture  is  appealed  to.  He  made  light  of  one  or  two  books, 
and  put  others  in  the  foreground.  *'  We  come  back  to  the  question  whether  the  faith 
of  the  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  their  representatives  in  the 
nineteenth  was  better  than  Luther's  ?  Luther,  the  ignoramus  and  novice ;  Quenstedt 
and  Calov,  the  masters  and  models !  Luther  looked  at  the  whole  of  Scripture  from  the 
view-point  of  justification.  What  agreed  with  this  he  saw  with  perfect  clearness; 
what  did  not,  he  overlooked.  Is  this  a  fault?  For  the  theorist  and  scholastic 
certainly.  But  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  God  is  no  school  or  academy,  but  a 
harvest-field,  growing  from  stage  to  stage  ;  and  each  steige  of  growth  is  not  the  whole, 
but  only  a  part,  yet  a  part  full  of  life,  and  therefore  one  with  the  living  whole." 

What  Luther  said  of  justification  must  be  affirmed  of  Scripture :  "  Nothing  can 
be  given  up,  though  heaven  and  earth  faJl.  On  this  everything  that  we  teach  and 
do  against  Pope,  devil,  and  all  the  world,  hangs.  Therefore,  we  must  be  certain  of 
this,  fimd  not  doubt,  else  aJl  is  lost,  and  Pope  and  devil  carry  it  over  us."  Here  also 
his  saying  applies:  ** Fides  vero  si  tangitur,  tangitur  pupilla  oculi  nostri."  What 
does  all  this  apply  to?  **Not  law  and  morals,  not  theology  or  doctrine,  to  say 
nothing  of  philosophy  and  speculation ;  but  it  is  the  simple  and  childlike  Bible-history, 
which  our  children  learn,  or  ought  to  learn,  in  the  schools.  This  simplest  and  most 
despised  among  the  subjects  of  modem  days  contains  heavenly  treasure  for  him 
whose  heart  God  opens ;  still,  '  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.'  ....  This 
fact  of  the  Cross,  which  the  Apostle  calls  the  folly  and  weakness  of  God,  cannot  be 
understood  and  prized,  unless  we  get  into  the  line  of  the  history  just  spoken  of.  For 
in  distinction  from  the  revelation  of  the  Creator  in  nature,  of  His  wisdom  and  power, 
that  history  is  the  revelation  of  God  the  Bedeemer,  of  TTin  mercy  and  lowliness.  His 
self-humbling,  nay,  sacrifice  unto  death.  This  history  is  the  history  of  true  religion. 
In  the  sense  of  the  natural  man,  religion  means  that  man  judges  himself  by  God's 
law,  keeps  His  commands,  and  lives  to  His  glory.  Beally  it  is  not  so,  but  man 
deceives  God  and  himself.  But  in  that  history  God  judges  Himself  by  man's  law, 
condescends  like  a  Father  and  pities  like  a  Father,  and  at  last  lets  wickedness  and 
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csraftf  triumph  over  Him.  This  is  the  Divine  drama  of  the  sacred  history.  That  is, 
tiie  Divine  folly  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  Divine  weakness  stronger  than  men. 
Only  from  this  drama  do  we  come  to  know  God  truly.  If  thou  canst  helieve  in  this 
God,  in  Him  thou  hast  forgiveness,  rightepusness,  and  eternal  life." 

These  extracts  show  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  writer.  We  have  not  quoted 
the  strongest  statements  respecting  the  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  element  in  Scripture.  The  last  sentence  runs :  '*  The  cornerstone, 
on  which  we  are  built  as  living  stones,  is  no  dead,  passive  stone,  nor  yet  a  book,  but 
the  living  person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  it  meets  us  in  the  sacred  history  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  This  living  Saviour  let  no  one  bind  with  doctrines  or 
commands  of  any  kind  as  with  graveclothes,  even  though  he  professes  to  take  them 
from  Holy  Scripture." 

Another  representative  is  Dr.  Frank,  one  of  the  ablest  of  orthodox  Lutherans, 
author  of  the  System  of  Christian  Certainty.  In  an  article  in  the  Neiie  Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift  (1892,  Second  Fart)  he  expresses  the  fear  of  divisions  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  on  this  question.  The  danger  arises  chiefly  from  the  desire  of  those  who  hold 
the  rigid  views  of  the  dogmatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  make  absolute 
inerrancy  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  in  other  words,  to  make,  not  inspiration,  but  a  mode 
and  method  of  inspiration  a  fundamental  question.  Such  an  effort  was  made  at  the 
g[eneral  Lutheran  Conference  at  Hanover  in  1889,  though  nothing  came  of  it.  It 
was  not  disputed  on  any  side  that,  as  the  confessions  say,  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  the  Umpidissiim  et  purtssimi  Israeli  fontes^  the  wnica 
regula  et  norma^  by  which  all  tesM^hings  and  teachers  must  be  judged.  But  beyond 
this  some  wanted  to  declare  that  error  of  any  kind  is  incompatible  with  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  Dr.  Frank  points  out  that  such  a  decision  could  only  be  arrived  at  after 
tiie  most  patient  and  minute  investigation,  such  investigation  as  is  now  going  on, 
though  no  one  knows  when  it  will  at  all  approach  a  conclusion.  There  is  also  a 
previous  question,  viz.,  to  what  extent  the  received  text,  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has  been  modified  or  corrupted  ?  '*  Who  can  say  definitely  that  no  Errors 
have  crept  into  the  numbers  of  the  Old  Testament  text  by  the  fault  of  copyists,  while 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  discover  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
How  much  uncertainty  remains  even  in  the  New  Testament  1 "  If  we  argue,  as  old 
writers  did,  on  a  priori  grounds,  that  God  could  not  permit  such  corruption  in  the 
text,  or  that  since  Scripture  is  God*s  Word  it  must  be  free  from  error,  we  might 
remember  the  saying,  which  may  also  be  inspired,  "  My  ways  are  not  your  ways,  and 
My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts."  ''Is  it  not  similar  in  our  own  lives?  We 
know  God*s  hand  is  at  work  in  them,  and  yet  our  faith  would  teach  God  what  He 
diould  do.  God's  plans  are  certainly  right,  but  they  are  more  intricate  than  ours. 
We  may  be  perfectly  sigreed  in  accepting  the  statements  of  confessions  respecting 
Scripture,  and  yet  may  be  unable  to  give  a  definite  judgment  on  special  questions. 
This  or  that  expert  in  Scripture  study  perhaps  ventures  to  do  so ;  others  would  not 
go  so  far,  perhaps  never  would  do  so.  Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  recognize  this 
state  of  things  instead  of  prematurely  forcing  a  decision,  and  so  occasioning 
divisions  ?  " 

Dr.  Frank  criticizes  an  effort  which  is  being  made  in  certain  provinces  to 
establish  a  new  '*  Lutheran  Conference  "  for  the  discussion  of  "  doctrinal  questions  of 
all  sorts  "  on  this  basis  among  others — ^the  acceptance  of  Scripture  as  "  God's  Word 
without  error."  The  proposal  decides  and  assumes  one  of  the  questions  most  in 
discussion  at  present.  **  The  Lutherans  allied  there  have,  as  it  seems,  the  solution  of 
this  question  behind  them;  we  have  it  before  us.     How  they  have  succeeded  in 
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settUng  it  so  rapidly,  I  know  not ;  perhaps  it  is  in  the  characteristic  way  of  inference 
from  assumed  premisses."  "  Hitherto  we  have  had  patience  with  Luther  when  he, 
perhaps  wrongly,  used  expressions  which  contradict  the  strict  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  we  cannot  stiU  bear  the  contradiction,  if  there  is  any,  at  least 
nntil  the  subject  under  discussion  has  been  reaUy  threshed  out.  The  Church's  custom 
has  been  to  adopt  definitions  of  doctrine  only  after  their  truth  has  been  inwardly  felt 
and  approved.  That  this  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  done  I  think  I  can  safely  assert, 
and  the  future  will  not  deceive  me  if  I  assert  further,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
Lutheran  dogmatists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  never  became  the  doctrine 
of  our  Church,  never  will  become  its  doctrine  if  God*s  Spirit  shall  still  guide  our 
Church  into  all  truth.  It  must  come  to  this,  that  the  Church,  not  merely  theologians, 
will  come  to  see  that  the  affirmation  of  H'oly  Scripture  as  God's  Word,  of  its  inspira- 
tion and  freedom  from  error,  by  no  means  involves  the  exclusion  of  mistakes,  which, 
whether  original  or  arising  in  the  lapse  of  time,  do  not  preji^dice  saving  truth.  For 
the  rest,  I  hold  to  what  I  have  already  said :  The  wealth  of  grace  and  life  which  the 
confession  of  our  Church  has  opened  out  to  us  is  so  abundant  and  comprehensive,  that 
we  have  in  it  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  souls  and  our  churches,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ever-advancing  process  of  knowledge.  For  it  can  never  be  that  open  questions 
will  not  occupy  theology  and  the  Church  ;  to  deny  this  is  to  deny  that  saving  truth  is 
inexhaustible,  and  that  the  Spirit  continiuaUy  leads  us  into  such  truth.  The  important 
point  is  that  we  have  found  the  right  ground  from  which  to  carry  on  this  advance, 
and  to  which  we  may  return  when  in  danger  of  going  astray." 

Dr.  Grau  refers  to  the  opinions  of  Beck  and  Hofmann,  two  great  Biblical  theo- 
logians of  recent  days.  Both  were  men  of  singular  originality  and  independence  of 
thought.  Their  whole  Hfe  was  given  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  apart  from  the 
teaching  of  theologiccJ  schools  and  systems.  Beck  in  particular  was  a  worthy 
follower  of  Bengel.  Both  also  are  objects  of  intense  dislike  to  the  so-called  *'  modem  " 
and  criticcJ  school.  Beck  writes  :  "  As  in  general  the  spirit  obtains  by  conversion  an 
independent  insight  into  Divine  things  and  into  their  bearings  on  the  natural  relations 
of  men,  without  therefore  being  raised  above  the  purely  human  and  outward  circum- 
stances of  natural  learning,  so  is  it  with  Theopneustia.  It  applies  to  the  mysteries 
of  God's  kingdom,  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  outward  and  human  only  so  far  as  it  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  former ;  it  raises  its  organs  in  this  field  to  a  knowledge 
of  truth  transcending  aU  human  wisdom,  but  does  not  instruct  them  or  preserve  them 
from  mistakes  in  things  quite  indifferent  to  spiritual  truth  and  belonging  to  common 
knowledge,  like  chronological,  topographical,  purely  historical  subjects.  The  kingdom 
comes  not  and  stands  not  in  such  outward  observations,  and  they  are  just  as  incidental 
and  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  inerrancy  of  the  authors  who  deal  with  spiritual 
mysteries  as  to  the  genius  of  the  poet  or  philosopher."  Hofmann,  in  his  Hermeneutics, 
writes :  '*  What  belongs  to  the  system  of  things  established  by  creation  is  the  subject 
of  natural  knowledge  and  perception ;  only  that  which  is  the  subject  of  faith  is  certain 
to  faith.  Holy  Scripture  is  Holy  Scripture  to  us  only  as  the  record  of  that  which  has 
the  nature  of  faith.  Our  certainty  of  faith,  such  as  we  give  to  Holy  Scripture,  does 
not  extend  equally  to  that  which  has  and  that  which  has  not  the  nature  of  faith* 
Holy  Scripture  is  not  an  errorless  manual  of  cosmology,  anthropology,  psychology, 
^. ;  Biblical  history  is  something  else  than  an  errorless  segment  of  universal  history. 
This  is  evident  at  once  in  the  exposition  of  the  first  page  of  Scripture.  Every 
view  of  the  creation  story  is  erroneous  which  would  make  scientific  inquiry  into 
creation  superfluous  or  make  it  depend  on  the  Biblical  account.  The  task  of  the 
scientist  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Genesis Holy  Scripture  is  something 
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better  than  a  book  without  mistake ;  and  the  mistakes  found  in  it  do  no  injury  to  thai 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  writings.  When  one  makes  its  Divine  character 
depend  on  the  proof  that  it  is  infallible  in  what  is  matter  of  natural  inquiry  and 
knowledge,  of  mere  intellectual  research  and  memory,  we  judge  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  it  is,  by  an  end  which  it  had  not  in  view." 

Gebman  Opinions  on  English  Books. — It  is  evident  that  modem  English 
theology  is  much  more  read  in  Germany  now  than  formerly,  often  receiving  respectful 
mention  in  reviews.  The  TheoL  Literaturzeihmg  for  February  6th  contains  no 
fewer  tiian  five  notices  of  English  books.  Prof.  J.  Weiss,  of  Gottingen,  reviews  the 
Bev.  C.  Campbell's  Critical  Studies  vn  St.  Luke's  Goepel,  and  Bishop  Moorhouse's 
Teaching  of  Christ.  Both  works  are  to  the  taste  of  the  critic  and  of  the  review. 
While  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Campbell  for  not  distinguishing  between  what  is  due  to 
the  *'  redactor  "  and  the  sources  he  used,  the  critic  commends  the  skill  with  which 
the  "  demonology  "  and  the  '*  Ebionite  "  spirit  are  traced  in  the  third  Grospel.  "  The 
author  furnishes  a  really   praiseworthy  and  extremely  careful  contribution   to  a 

description  of  the  third  evangelist Luke  depicts  the  Lord's  life  as  a  conflict 

of  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  curmed  with  God's  Spirit,  against  the  kingdom  of 
Satan."  On  the  second  subject  also  there  is  a  great  number  of  '*  fine,  perhaps  too 
fine,  observations."  The  Bishop's  very  broad  treatment  of  inspiration  is  scarcely 
broad  enough  for  his  critic.  The  three  other  notices,  by  Drs.  SchUrer  and  Hamack, 
refer  to  two  essays  in  the  Cambridge  Texts  a/nd  StudieSf  and  an  account  of  Syrian 
cmd  Falestimicm  Inscriptions,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Harris.  Dr.  Hsumack  finds  a  congenial 
subject  in  reviewing  the  new  editions  of  the  Passion  of  St.  Perpetua  and  the 
Fragments  of  Hera^leon.  His  criticism  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  care  and  accuracy  of  the  editors.  The  number  for  March  5th  has 
notices  of  Prof.  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  Bev.  G.  A.  Smith's 
second  volume  on  Isadah.  Of  the  first.  Prof.  Siegfried,  of  Jena,  says,  "  The  critical 
results  are,  generally  speaking,  those  of  'the  new  Dutch  and  German  school,  which, 
however,  he  judges  independently,  and  here  and  there  modifies  in  detail,  or  which  he 
further  confirms  by  observations  of  his  own.  Quite  rightly  he  often  calls  attention 
to  the  difference  between  the  certainly  proved  and  the  merely  probable."  K.  Budde 
finds  it  *^  a  pleasant  duty  "  to  commend  Mr.  Smith's  volume.  "  It  is  worthy,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  first ;  it  shows  the  same  careful  scientific  labour,  the  same  courage  of 
a  scientific  conscience  before  the  Church,  the  same  force  and  depth  of  practical 
exposition,  the  same  delicacy  as  in  the  former  special  discussions."  The  Theol. 
Literatu/rblatt  also  has  careful  notices  of  the  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies,  on 
January  8th  of  The  Apology  of  Aristides,  on  January  29th  of  the  Passio  Perpetuate, 
and  on  March  4th  and  11th  of  The  Lord^s  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church.  The  last 
essay  does  not  commend  itself  in  every  respect  to  the  critical  judgment  of  Th.  Zahn. 
While  praising  the  essay  as  a  whole  as  giving  evidence  of  diligence,  thorough  in 
outward  matters  and  useful,  he  criticizes  the  title  and  most  of  the  conclusions  on 
the  different  points  discussed.  The  title  leads  one  to  expect  an  account  of  the  use 
and  interpretation  of  the  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church ;  what  it  recJly  contains  is  an 
account  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Prayer  in  Scripture  and  the  Early  Church. 
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Good  Greater  than  Evil.  By  L.  Choist  {Rews  de  TJUologie), — The  picture' 
which  one  might  draw  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  evil  is  of  a  kind  to  leave  a  painful 
impression  upon  the  imagination,  and  to  incline  the  mind  to  pessimistic  conclusions. 
The  inability  of  evil  to  construct  or  to  preserve  astonishes  us  when  we  consider  the 
tenacious  life  and  widespread  influence  which  it  manifests.  How  can  we  explain 
this  tenacity  when  an  examination  of  matters  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
days  of  evil  are  numbered  ?  At  the  risk  of  being  p€uradoxical,  we  assert  the  greater 
power  of  goodness — ^that  evil  is  not  only  inferior  to  it,  but  subject  to  it.  We 
thinlc  that  an  analysis  of  the  problem  will  show  that  both  in  its  own  nature  and  in 
the  extent  of  its  influence  goodness  is  incontestably  greater  than  evil. 

The  first  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is  that  evil  is  an  intruder.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  disunites  and  destroys  proves  that  it  is  secondary  in  origin ;  it  assails  a 
system  of  things,  an  organization  and  unity  that  testify  to  a  good  creative  principle. 
Moral  evil  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  moral  law,  abready  invested  with  the 
character  of  authority.  But  for  this,  evil  would  not  wear  the  appearance  of  rebellion. 
It  is  because  of  the  abnormal,  strange,  and  destructive  character  of  evil  that  we  have 
a  keener  sense  of  it  than  we  have  of  good.  Disease  is  more  easily  recognized  and 
described  than  health,  sorrow  than  joy,  vice  than  virtue.  Why?  Because  the 
exception  is  more  striking  than  the  rule,  that  which  ought  not  to  be  than  that  which 
ought  to  be.  It  is  because  we  all  feel  that  in  point  of  time,  and  in  right  to  rule, 
light  precedes  darkness,  good  evil,  and  life  death,  that  we  consider  our  present 
state  a  fallen  one.  If  good  were  an  ideal  to  be  attained  to,  evil  would  be  simply  a 
defect,  and  both  the  general  interest  in  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
impression  of  its  subordination  to  good,  would  be  inexplicable.  We  always  say,  '*  I 
am  not  what  I  ought  to  be,"  and  not  "  I  am  not  yet  what  I  ought  to  be."  And  this  is 
because  goodness  is  not  an  ideal  to  be  striven  after,  but  a  reality  to  which  we 
should  remain  faithful. 

The  sovereign  character  of  goodness  is  also  clearly  discerned  when  we  observe 
that  evil  is  &  parasite  which  lives  on  it,  and  at  its  expense.  The  idle,  e.^.,  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  industrious ;  the  vicious  prey  on  the  virtuous ;  and,  like  a  cunning^ 
parasite,  evil  still  renders  homage  to  goodness  by  borrowing  from  it  certain  elements 
which  help  it  to  live.  A  troop  of  banditti  obey  their  chief.  Devotion,  reverence^ 
fidelity  are  thus  enrolled  in  the  service  of  rapine  and  murder.  The  stolen  booty  ia 
kept  for  the  use  of  all,  and  is  shared  according  to  fixed  rules.  Justice  itself  is  thus- 
employed  in  the  service  of  dishonesty.  The  greatest  triumph  of  this  kind  is  when  evil 
succeeds  in  winning  the  title  of  goodness,  and  even  in  gaining  for  itself  the  worship 
due  to  goodness.  When  imder  the  sacred  name  of  religion  (i.e.,  the  highest  good) 
crimes  are  committed — ^murder,  impurity,  robbery,  and  persecution,  are  condoned,  or 
even  regarded  as  holy  actions,  is  not  this  the  highest  triumph  of  evil  ?  Yet  it  is  only 
under  the  guise  of  goodness  that  that  triumph  is  won.  Goodness  can  confer  a  titles 
but  needs  none  ;  it  can  do  without  evil,  but  evil  cannot  do  without  it. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  goodness,  that  evil  is  not  satisfied  with  being  merely  a 
parasite  upon  it,  it  would  like  to  be  identified  with  it.  It  is  ashamed  of  itself,  of  its- 
name  and  lineage,  and  constantly  imitates  the  voice  and  manner  of  goodness.  Evil 
is  from  the  first  a  disreputable  personage,  a  kind  of  criminal  in  flight  from  juBtioe,. 
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who  does  not  dare  to  show  himself  in  the  full  light  of  day,  and  borrows  the  disgtiise  of 
goodness  to  secure  for  himself  a  better  reception  and  a  longer  life.  Darkness  is  its 
element  (Job  xxiy.  18-17 ;  cf.  Luke  xxii.  58 ;  1  Thess.  v.  7,  8).  That  which  saves 
certain  forms  of  vice  from  extinction  is  that  they  are  concealed  from  view. 

Some  have  affirmed  or  conjectured  that  goodness  is  in  its  turn  indebted  to  evil,  that 
without  the  latter  progress  would  be  impossible.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  evil  did  not 
exist  certain  forms  of  goodness  would  not  manifest  themselves,  such  as  patient  endur- 
ance of  injuries,  a  forgiving  disposition,  and  labours  for  the  recovery  of  the  degraded 
and  fallen.  But  goodness  has  life  in  itself.  We  can  easily  conceive  goodness  remaining 
unmoved  in  the  presence  of  temptation  to  sin ;  and  we  anticipate  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  t^nptation  itself  will  expire,  vanquished  by  inmiutable  fidelity  to  the  moral  law. 
Progress  without  evil  is  indeed  difficjult  for  us,  under  the  present  conditions  of  our 
life,  to  imagine ;  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  spiritual  purity  for  ever  increasing, 
of  height  surmounting  height  of  holiness  and  glory.  Yet,  for  all  that,  may  we  not  be 
sure  that  the  sight  of  infinite  and  progressive  goodness  is  calculated  to  fill  the  soul 
with  fresh  enthusiasm  ?  And  are  not  these  vistas  of  never-ending  progress  opened  up 
to  us  in  the  discourse  which  marks  out  the  course  the  spiritual  life  is  to  take — ^the 
discourse  which  begins  with  the  words,  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  Blessed  are  the  pxure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God  "  ? 

The  great  figure  of  the  Holy  and  Just  One,  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  Oospels,  confimis 
our  conclusions.  We  never  find  Jesus  making  the  least  concession  to  evil ;  we  do  not 
even  come  away  with  the  impression  that  the  provocations  of  evil  were  needed  for 
the  display  of  His  love.  No  doubt  the  evils  He  witnessed,  the  unbelief  and  enmity 
of  which  He  was  the  object,  caused  the  stream  of  His  compassion  and  mercy  to 
overflow.  The  more  He  suffered,  the  more  He  shone.  But  penetrate  to  the  depth 
of  His  soul,  and  witness  His  serenity.  Evil  seems  to  Him  but  an  accident,  and  not 
a  law  of  human  life.  Bead  from  this  point  of  view  His  discourse  upon  the  bread  of 
life,  and  His  last  conversation  with  His  disciples.  He  cannot  ignore  evil ;  but  He,  who 
is  the  incarnation  of  goodness,  scarcely  does  more  than  mention  it.  And  at  last, 
in  His  prayer  of  intercession  (John  xvii.).  He  seems  to  soar  into  the  realm  of  light 
and  glory,  far  above  the  gloomy  shadows  of  a  world  plunged  in  evil.  Evidently,  He 
could  not  have  spoken  thus  M  He  had  not  known  and  believed  that  life,  eternal  Ufe, 
the  life  of  the  soul  faithful  to  the  moral  law,  is  not  dependent  for  progress  upon  the 
existence  of  evil. 

Alonj  with  absolute  independence  of  evil,  goodness  has  claims  to  present  and 
future  sovereignty.  In  contrast  with  evil,  which  is  afraid  to  show  itself  and  adopts 
disguises,  ideal  goodness  has  no  timidity.  It  speaks  as  one  having  authority;  or 
rather,  it  does  not  speak,  it  shows  itself — ^it  does  not  need  to  prove  that  it  is  good, 
any  more  than  light  needs  to  prove  that  it  is  light.  '*  I  am  the  light,"  said  Jesus ; 
**'  I  am  the  truth."  When  He  was  questioned.  He  replied :  "  I  spcJie  openly  to  the 
world ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple  whither  the  Jews  always 
resort :  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  Why  askest  thou  me  ?  ask  them  which 
heard  me,  what  I  have  said  unto  them :  behold,  they  know  what  X  said  "  (John  xviiL 
f20,  21).  Goodness  seeks  no  disguise,  no  means  of  escape ;  it  has  no  fear  of  the 
assaults  of  evil,  however  daring  and  ingenious  those  may  be.  It  is  undismayed  by 
shame  and  calunmy.  It  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  when  they  see  it,  there  is 
no  beauty  that  they  should  desire  it.  But  the  brilliancy  of  its  light  pierces  through 
the  veU :  the  purple  robe  placed  upon  it  in  mockery  shows  itself  its  becoming  dress, 
because  it  alone  has  a  right  to  reign. 
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Revelation.  By  M.  F.  Godet  (Bevue  Ghritierme), — ^In  our  March  number  we  gave 
our  readers  a  summary  of  the  very  interesting  controversy  between  M.  Qodet  and 
M.  Sabatier  on  the  subject  of  dogma.  At  the  close  of  M.  Oodet's  article  was  an 
announcement  that  in  a  future  paper  he  would  deal  with  the  general  subject  of 
revelation,  and  in  the  April  number  of  the  Retme  Ckr^Henne  he  fulfils  his  promise. 
After  a  few  kindly  words,  in  which  he  reminds  us  that  in  a  controversy  like  this,  love 
is  as  necessary  as  keenness  of  intellectual  insight,  in  order  to  avoid  error,  he  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

You  say  **  That  which  constitutes  revelation  is  the  religious  experience  of  prophets, 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles."  Again,  **  God  entering  into  intercourse  and  coming 
into  contact  with  the  human  soul  creates  a  certain  religious  experience  out  of  which 
dogma  is  evolved  by  reflection."  And,  again,  '^  The  error  which  I  have  wished  to 
combat  is  that  religion  is  essentially  a  metaphysical  theory,  that  it  consists  in  know- 
ledge. Beligion  exists  in  the  state  of  emotion,  feeling,  instinct,  before  it  is  translated 
into  intellectual  ideas,  and  into  modes  of  worship."  The  old  theory  was  that  the 
contents  of  revelation  were  a  body  of  religious  truths.  I  agree  with  you  in  rejecting 
this  theory,  and,  in  this  sense^  accept  the  statement  which  I  have  heard  made,  that 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  has  never  communicated  a  thought  to  the  mind  of  man,"  under- 
standing by  thought  an  abstract  religious  truth  formulated  as  a  dogma.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  grave  error  to  draw  from  that  position  the  inference  that  revelation  consists 
simply  in  the  production  of  religious  emotions,  and  that  all  definite  knowledge  which 
revelation  brings  is  simply  the  result  of  reflection  applied  to  that  experience. 

Is  not  what  you  call  revelation  really  inspiration  ?  You  inspire  a  life,  but  you 
reveal  a  fact.  Inspiration  is  a  breath  which  fills  the  sails  of  the  moral  being ;  revela- 
tion is  a  telescope  which  brings  within  range  distant  objects  which  the  eye  could  not 
discern.  If  the  Divine  Spirit  operated  directly  on  the  feelings  by  awakening  religious 
impressions  and  a  new  life,  that  action  would  seem  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  of 
inspiration  rather  than  that  of  revelation.  You  give  as  an  example  of  the  process  by 
which  ideas  and  judgments  spring  from  emotion,  the  case  of  a  man  impressed  by 
some  one  of  the  splendid  scenes  of  nature,  who  exclaims,  "  God  is  great."  I  reply  that 
this  judgment  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of  God  was  really  manifested  in 
the  scene.  It  is  this  Divine  fact  which  produced  the  emotion,  and  it  is  this  that 
gives  its  value  to  the  judgment  pronounced.  This  illustration  serves  to  expose  the 
defect  of  your  theory.  You  speak  of  the  production  of  the  religious  life,  of  the 
awakening  of  the  religious  consciousness,  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  accomplished  the 
work  without  means  in  a  purely  magiccJ  manner. 

You  say  that  you  admit  a  positive,  historical  revelation  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  His  consciousness  of  sonship,  and  in  His  filial  obedience.  This  appearance 
in  fact  of  so  imique  a  relation  with  God  is,  you  say,  the  absolute  revelation.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  that  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  Christian  life  in  a  soul.  This  is  true,  but 
not  the  whole  truth.  You  class  under  the  head  of  revelation  the  religious  experience 
of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  of  the  Aposties,  and  (by  implication)  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Yet  the  explanation  drawn  from  the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus  can  only 
apply  to  the  Church  and  the  Aposties,  and  not  at  all  to  Christ  and  the  prophets.  The 
awakening  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  prophets  was  not  due  to  the  historiccJ 
appearance  of  Jesus,  and  you  are  careful  not  to  attribute  it  to  their  prophetic  visions  of 
Him,  as  that  would  be  rather  ia  accordance  with  my  theory  than  with  yours.  As  to 
Jesus  Himself,  it  cannot  be  said  that  His  obedience  as  a  son  produced  His  conscious- 
ness of  sonship.  The  contrary  was  the  case.  With  regard  to  the  Twelve,  the  reply 
is  relatively  true.    The  contemplation  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  was  the  means  by 
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which  their  religious  life  and  Christian  experience  were  awakened.    But  the  salient 
point  of  their  preaching  was  their  testimony  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
to  His  ascension,  and  His  glorious  return  {vide  Acts  ii.,  iii**  z.).    With  regard  to  the 
Church,  it  is  notorious  that  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  has  always  been  the 
principal  subject  of  elementary  Christian  teaching,  and  the  power  of  evangelical 
teaching  is  in  the  presentation  of  these  great  facts — ^the  voluntary  humilLation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  His  sacrificial  death  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  victory  over  death  by  His  resur- 
rection, and  the  expectation  of  His  return  and  final  triumph.  But  let  us  take  the  central 
question — that  of  the  filial  consciousness  of  Jesus.    You  say,  '*  The  inward  conscious- 
ness Jesus  had  of  His  filial  relation  to  God  forms  the  contents  of  the  revelation  He 
received."    And  it  follows  from  this  that  everything  else,  every  rational,  intellectual, 
metaphysical  element,  proceeded  from  the  reflection  of  Jesus  Himself  upon  this  inward 
experience ;  and  you  will  say  that  if  we  suppress  in  the  revelation  the  intellectual 
element,  we  should  stiQ  have  the  figure  of  a  holy  and  good  being.    But  this  is  not 
sufficient.    If  there  are  not  Divine  facts  revealed  as  the  basis  of  religious  feeling,  the 
ideas  which  reflection  draws  from  that  feeling  have  no  solid  foundation.     If  all  the 
intellectual  contents  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  are  conclusions  drawn  from  His  filial 
feeling,  serious  questions  arise.    How  could  He  be  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Could  consciousness  of  sonship  warrant  this  unique  title  ?   Did  He  know  the  relations 
of  God  with  all  human  beings,  present,  past,  and  future,  to  claim  for  Himself  a 
position  so  special  and  unparalleled  ?    He  has  taught  the  love  of  the  Father  for  all 
men.    How  could  His  filial  feeling  justify  this  conclusion  ?    The  love  of  God  for  one 
who  was  holy  would  not  necessarily  prove  His  love  for  the  unholy.    Jesus  deduced 
from  that  universal  love  the  certainty  of  universal  pardon.    Hence  He  said  to  the 
paralytic,  to  the  sinful  woman,  and  doubtless  to  many  others,  **  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee."    We  may  hope  God  will  pardon  a  sinner,  but  this  hope  does  not  justify  a 
saying  like  **  Go  in  peace";  stiU  less,  '*  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man 
hathjpot(;0r  on  ea/rth  to  forgive  sins,"  &c.    There  is,  therefore,  in  the  case  something 
more  than  religious  experience,  more  than  an  inspiration  like  that  of  prophets  and 
Apostles.    He  speaks  of  expiation — of  that  which  would  be  accomplished  by  His  own 
death.    He  connects  most  closely  the  fact  of  the  shedding  of  His  own  blood  with  the 
remission  of  guilt.    If  all  that  remains  to  us  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Son  of  God» 
if  this  is  the  germ  of  life  which  has  been  planted  in  humanity  to  give  life,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  gulf  is  opened  in  which  the  Jesus  of  the  Church,  the  Jesus  of  Jesus 
Himself  will  disappear. 

You  are  right  indeed  in  distinguishing  between  religious  feelings  and  religious 
ideas,  but  your  mistake  consists  in  confusing  two  kinds  of  religious  ideas,  which  are 
quite  distinct — ^those  which  precede  feeling  and  those  which  follow  it.  The  former 
are  communications  of  certain  Divine  facts  to  chosen  interpreters,  the  latter  are  the 
products  of  reflection  seeking  to  formulate  the  contents  of  what  has  been  revealed. 
You  have  forgotten  the  former,  or  rather,  you  deny  them ;  for  if  you  believed  in  them 
you  would  not  have  forgotten  them.  I  oppose  to  this  denial  of  yours  the  following 
statements  which  I  shall  try  to  explain  and  justify. 

1.  A  revelation  (such  as  I  understand  it)  ie  possible,  God  has  not  been  pleased 
to  grant  to  man  a  formulated  doctrine.  But  I  do  not  see  why,  wishing  freely  to  save 
msji.  He  should  not  make  known  to  him  the  acts  by  which  He  intends  to  carry  out 
this  Divine  work  of  redemption,  in  order  that,  these  Divine  acts  being  known,  man 
may  accept  the  benefits  of  these  intelligently  and  freely.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a 
friend  to  communicate  a  project  to  a  friend,  for  a  father  to  tell  a  pieqe  of  news  to  his 
son,  for  a  sovereign  to  make  known  his  designs  to  his  minister  ?    And  yet  there  is 
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between  these  two,  who  commxinioate  so  easily  with  each  other,  a  barrier — ^that  of  the 
flesh  in  which  their  spirits  are  respectively  imprisoned.  And  cannot  the  Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh  communicate  with  the  spirits  that  have  sprung  from  Him,  and 
which  are  constantly  receiving  life  and  being  from  Him  ?  The  question  is  not  to 
know  whether  He  can,  but  whether  He  has  been  willing  to  do  so.  Experience  alone 
can  supply  an  answer,  and  it  has  done  so. 

2.  There  have  been  revelations  of  particula/r  facta, — ^The  picture  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dry  bones  announcing  to  Ezekiel  the  re-establishment  of  Israel  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  liii.),  which 
tells  of  the  expiatory  death  of  the  Messiah,  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent redemption  of  men,  are  among  the  most  striking  examples  of  prophetic 
revelation. 

But  we  might  quote  many  others.  In  Isaiah  (chap,  xlix.)  the  Messiah  complains 
by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  of  having  "spent  His  strength  for  nought'*  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  people  of  God.  **  Israel  refuses  to  be  gathered "  at  His 
call.  God  promises  then  to  give  him  as  a  compensation  "  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
This  prevision  of  the  unbelief  of  Israel,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  Gentles  in  the  work 
of  the  Messiah,  is  too  astonishing  for  one  to  believe  that  it  was  suggested  to  the 
prophet  merely  by  his  own  moral  instinct.  In  Malachi  the  coming  of  a  forerunner 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah  is  foretold.  In  the  New  Testament  Jesus  replies 
to  the  Samaritan  woman,  **  Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have  no  husband :  for  thou  hast 
had  five  husbands ;  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband."  The  fact  of  a 
prophetic  revelation  cannot  be  denied  unless  the  whole  incident  be  pronounced  an 
invention.  Jesus  foretells  His  betrayal ;  and  not  only  the  fact  that  Peter  would  deny 
Him,  but  also  the  circumstances  in  which  the  deed  would  be  done — that  night  before 
the  cock  had  crowed  twice.  Bevelations  of  special  facts  are  made  to  the  Apostle 
Paul.  "  Go  to  Damascus,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do."  "  As  thou 
has  testified  of  Me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Home."  '*  Fear 
not,  thou  must  be  brought  before  Gsesar,  and  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail 
with  thee,"  If  only  one  of  these  particulars  is  authentic,  experience  has  spoken: 
there  has  been  a  revelation — even  if  only  one. 

3.  There  is  a  general  revelation  of  a  plan  of  Ood  for  salvation, — The  purpose  of 
salvation  exists  ip  God.  Jesus  indicates  the  final  end  of  it :  '*  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  He 
has  chosen,  prepared,  and  instructed  His  disciples  in  view  of  the  execution  of  this 
plan :  "  It  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
Divine  facts  which  concur  for  the  execution  of  this  plan  can  only  be  known  and 
revealed  to  men  by  tiie  word  of  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  (John  iii.  18). 
These  are  the  incarnation,  redemption  by  the  ignominious  death  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  love  of  the  Father,  who  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  (vers.  18-16).  As  for  the  Apostles,  the  revelation  He  gave  is  only  the  beginning 
of  their  education ;  He  promised  them  another  after  His  departure,  which  would  be 
given  them  by  His  Spirit  (John  xvi.  12,  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  we  see 
in  the  cleeurest  manner  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  {vide  Gal.  i.  11,  12,  16) ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  6  et  seq.).  In  chap.  v.  of  2  Cor.  he  represents  himself  as  the  ambassador 
of  God,  charged  to  hold  forth  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  every  sinner.  An 
ambassador  is  provided  with  a  message  from  the  Sovereign  who  sends  him,  and  thus 
Paul  says,  "  God  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation  "  (ver.  19).  In 
short,  if  God  has  really  conceived  and  drawn  up  a  plan  for  accomplishing  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  He  must  also  have  provided,  by  revealing  it  to  some  men  chosen  by 
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Hiin,  that  all  should  know  it,  and  either  accept  or  reject  the  hand  of  i^GonciliatioB 
held  out  to  them. 

4.  Revelation  is  accompa/nded  by  inspiraHon,  but  differs  from  it, — ^In  revelation. 
God  speaks  to  man ;  by  inspiration,  the  man  who  has  received  the  revelation  com- 
mtmicates  it  to  other  men.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  stated  by  St.  Paul.   After 
having  described  revelation  just  as  we  have  represented  it,  he  adds,  '*  Which  things 
also  (i.e,f  things  revealed)  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  The  domain  of  inspiration  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  revelation.    Bevelation  is  for  him  who  receives  it  a  momentary  state,  thoo^  the 
result  of  it  is  permanent ;  inspiration  is,  at  least  in  the  new  dispensation,  a  continuoos 
state ;  it  may  vary  in  intensity,  but  it  does  not  cease.    In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  all  is 
inspired,  but  aU  is  not  revealed.    When  He  speaks  of  the  price  of  sparrows,  of  three 
measures  of  meal  used  for  a  baking,  and  of  the  folly  of  piecing  old  garments  with  nev 
cloth.  He  evidently  does  not  declare  things  which  have  been  revealed  to  Him  from 
on  high.    These  are  earthly  things  whieh  the  experience  of  life  and  the  use  of  the 
senses  have  taught  Him.    None  the  less  is  it  true  that  the  use  He  makes  of  this 
knowledge  is  inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  by  which  He  consecrates  all  He  is  and 
knows  to  the  great  work  entrusted  to  Him.    What,  then,  will  be  the  limit  which, 
within  the  general  domain  of  inspiration,  will  circumscribe  the  more  limited  circle  of 
revelation  ?     So  far  as  His  teaching  is  concerned,  Jesus  Himself  has  defined  this 
circle  by  contrasting  the  hea/oenly  things  which  He  alone  knows,  because  He  has  seen 
them,  withi  the  earthly  things  which  He  reproaches  Nicodemus  with  not  having 
known  as  well  as  Himself  (John  ill.  12).    Now,  the  basis  of  all  the  New  Testament 
writings  is  salvation  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ — the  expiatory  death 
implying  His  holy  life,  and  the  resurrection  inaugurating  His  sovereign  rule.    Besides 
this,  there  is  often  allusion  made  to  certain  special  revelations,  such  as  the  future 
conversion  of  Israel  (Bom.  xi.  25,  26),  and  the  change  to  be  experienced  by  those  who 
are  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (1  Thess.  iv.  15-17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51).   St.  Paul  reckons 
also,  among  commandments  coming  from  the  Lord,  certain  rules  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church.     It  is,  then,  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  with  decisions 
represented  as  coming  from  the  Lord,  and  not  from  man,  that  there  is  connected,  at 
least  for  those  who  accept  revelation  and  believe  in  the  narratives  and  declarations  of 
the  Apostles,  the  character  of  infallibility. 


The  Doctrinal  Authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  A.  Bbrthoud  (Le  Chriiien 
Evangiliqtie). — ^All  Christians  are  agreed  in  ascribing  to  their  Master  a  certain  kind 
of  authority.  The  question  that  divides  th^m,  and  on  which  it  would  be  very  desirable 
for  them  to  come  to  some  understanding,  is  whether  the  authority  of  Christ  extends 
to  the  matter  of  doctrine.  The  present  article  is  intended  to  answer  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  we  shall  consider  the  limits  within  which 
that  authority  acts. 

The  contemporaries  of  the  Saviour  had  the  unspeakable  advantage  over  us  of 
seeing  "FTim  with  their  eyes,  of  hearing  His  words,  full  of  life  and  warmth  and 
colour,  and  emphasized  by  look  and  gesture.    Those  words  are  now  fixed — crystal- 
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lized  one  n^y  say — in  the  sacred  volume,  and  have  not  the  animation  and 
vivacity  that  rendered  them  so  popular  when  they  were  first  spoken.  Yet  so  far 
as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned,  they  are  now  what  they  have  always  been.  When 
we  read  them  we  are  not  surprised  that  those  who  first  heaxd  them  were  impressed 
both  by  the  substance  and  the  form  of  His  teaching,  and  that  they  said  He  spoke  as 
one  having  authority  (Matt.  vii.  28,  29).  Jesus  was  not  different  from  other  men  in 
appearance  or  dress  ;  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  Him.  No  doubt  He  had 
the  outward  appearance  of  an  ordinary  working-man.  If  He  had  studied  theology, 
it  had  not  been  at  the  feet  of  any  Gamaliel ;  He  had  no  diploma  from  any  of  the 
schools.  Nevertheless,  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  the  title  of  Babbi 
(master,  teacher)  was  spontaneously  conferred  upon  Him ;  and  this  title,  which  He 
never  claimed  for  Himself,  He  accepted  as  His  right — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
say  to  His  disciples,  '*  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren  ** 
(Matt,  xxiii.  8).  This  pre-eminence  of  Christ  as  a  teacher  was  instinctively  felt  by 
those  who  heard  Him.  They  contrasted  His  teaching  with  that  of  the  Scribes ;  theira 
was  the  shadow,  His  the  reality.  They  were  indebted  for  their  authority  to  their 
official  rank  and  title ;  it  was  quite  the  opposite  with  Him — ^His  authority  made  itself 
felt — ^and  this  led  to  the  title  being  given  Him.  His  authority  reveals  itself  in  the 
calm  assurance  with  which  He  sets  forth  the  most  sublime  truths,  the  most  startling 
paradoxes,  and  in  the  dignity  and  sweet  gravity  which  all  His  discourses  breathe.  It 
is  from  the  abundance  of  His  heart  that  His  mouth  speaks.  We  feel  in  listening  to 
Him  that  truth  is  His  natural  element — it  streams  from  His  lips  without  an  effort 
and  in  inexhaustible  richness.  His  presence  of  mind  never  fails  Him ;  He  is 
never  embarrassed  or  afraid  of  objections.  No  effort  to  confute  or  entrap  Him  has 
the  least  success.  He  always  speaks  as  if  His  statements  were  of  universal  value ;. 
His  teaching  does  not  express  simple  opinions,  but  absolute  precepts  and  incontro- 
vertible judgments.  Yet  His  words  are  not  peremptory  or  abrupt ;  they  are  full  of 
grace.  He  unites  an  unvarying  gentleness  with  an  inflexible  firmness.  He  speaks  as^ 
one  who  "  tries  the  reins  and  heart."  His  words  penetrate  to  the  conscience^ 
lulled  to  sleep  though  it  be  in  formalism,  or  obscured  by  prejudice,  and  in  its 
depths  He  finds  traces  of  that  nature  which  God  created  in  His  own  image,, 
and  on  which  He  has  written  His  law.  At  Sinai  the  moral  law  had  been  com- 
municated, one  may  say,  in  a  material  form ;  it  contained  life  as  fruit  contains  a 
germ.  The  Scribes  had  still  further  materialized  it  by  adding  to  it  minute  and 
frivolous  regulations.  Jesus  gave  that  law  fresh  force  by  making  it  more  spiritual,, 
by  breaking  the  encumbering  husk  and  giving  the  germ  of  life  room  to  expand  and 
come  to  its  full  growth.  In  opposition  to  Him,  therefore,  we  have  those  who  im- 
prison life  in  forms  and  formulas,  which,  since  they  are  founded  on  the  shifting 
sand  of  tradition,  and  not  on  the  eternal  rock  of  truth,  cannot  control  the  con- 
science, but  merely  sec\u:e  an  outward  and  servile  obedience. 

That  which  attracted  the  multitude  to  Jesus  Christ  is  an  authority  altogether 
moral  and  spiritual.  It  alone  deserves  the  name,  for  it  is  more  searching  and  weighty 
than  that  which  has  sometimes  usurped  its  place.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  a  blind  and 
passive  submission,  and  it  uses  no  force  to  secure  its  rule.  Although  it  has  no  other 
power  than  that  which  lies  in  the  truth,  or  rather  on  that  very  account,  it  knows  that 
it  is  invincible,  that  it  has  but  to  show  itself  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  is.  The 
authority  of  Christ  is  spiritual  in  essence,  and  whatever  may  be  the  form  in 
which  it  manifests  itself,  it  never  loses  that  character.  Whether  it  is  displayed  in 
words  or  acts,  in  teaching  or  in  example,  in  commandments  or  in  promises,  in 
revelations  of  the  unseen  world  or  in  exhortations,  it  respects  our  liberty  and  never 
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uses  any  other  method  than  that  of  persuasion.  It  has,  as  its  only  object,  the  conung 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  onr  hearts  and  in  the  world.  And  as  the  spoken  word  is 
the  means  by  which  spirit  conunimicates  with  and  acts  on  spirit,  Christ  nses  it  u 
TTifl  principal  instrument  of  royal  power.  '*  I  am  a  King,"  He  said  to  the  Bomaa 
governor,  "  to  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My 
voice  "  (John  xviii.  87).  He  is  Himself  "  the  truth  "  (John  xiv.  6).  We  see  in  His 
person  God  as  He  is  and  man  as  he  ought  to  be.  In  Him  the  normal  relation  which 
should  exist  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  is  realized  in  all  its  fulness.  He 
has  never  uttered  a  statement  concerning  religion  or  formulated  a  precept  which  has 
not  corresponded  exactly  to  the  state  of  His  soul.  His  words  are  the  reflection  of  His 
inmost  being,  and  the  authority  which  emanates  from  Him  is  radiant  with  His 
holiness. 

Jesus  is,  therefore,  the  ideal  realized,  truth  incarnate,  the  Divine  life  concentrated 
in  a  human  personality,  in  order  to  be  within  the  reach  of  sinners.  But  this 
mb^tam,tial  truth  cannot  be  manifested,  cannot  become  a  saving  influence,  except  by 
testimony— by  being  transferred  from  the  domain  of  life  to  that  of  thought ;  in  other 
words,  by  becoming /oTTnaZ  truth.  It  results,  therefore,  that  the  doctrinal  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  we  understand  fhe  right  which  He  has  to  he  believed  on  Hit 
word  in  the  things  He  has  taught^  is  a  necessary  postulate  of  His  spiritual  authority* 
The  two  are  inseparable — the  former  being  only  the  intellectual  expression  of  the 
latter. 

Intellectualism  which  subordinates  life  to  dogma,  the  practical  element  of  faith 
to  the  intellectual,  or  at  least  identifies  them,  has  been  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
Church  in  the  past,  especially  in  times  of  dead  orthodoxy,  sgid  one  cannot  but  rejoice 
at  seeing  it  fall  into  discredit.  But  the  reaction  of  the  present  day  passes  all  bounds. 
If  we  assert  that  His  authority  is  spiritual,  do  we  therefore  deny  that  it  is  doctrinal  ? 
In  other  words,  is  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  authoritative  for  the  Church  ? 
If  we  put  the  question  to  the  believer  in  the  full  ardour  of  his  first  love,  the  answer  is 
soon  given.  He  kneels  before  his  Master,  and  exclaims  with  Simon  Peter,  "  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  He  does  not  say,  "  Lord, 
I  reserve  my  judgment  in  the  matter  of  Thy  doctrinal  teaching.  I  do  not  share  Thy 
ideas  concerning  angels,  e,g,y  nor  as  to  tiie  Old  Testament,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  nor  as  to  the  final  judgment.  On  these  points,  and  on  others,  perhaps,  be  it 
said  without  offence.  Thou  art  a  Jew,  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  Thy  nation.*' 
Such  an  attitude  towards  Him  is  so  contradictory  as  to  be  morally  impossible.  By 
devout,  unsophisticated  minds  all  that  Jesus  taught  is  received  as  "  Gospel  truth." 
Instinctively  and  irresistibly,  the  believer  who  yields  himself  to  the  impulse  of  faith  is 
predisposed  to  receive,  without  reserve,  all  the  doctrines  his  Master  taught.  But 
Christian  sentiment  is  not  the  only  groimd  on  which  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the 
Lord  rests.  That  authority  is  implied  also  in  the  part  which  knowledge  has  in  that 
worship,  which  is  '*  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  It  was  not  simply  as  a  Jew  that 
the  Saviour  spoke  when  He  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  '*  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
what :  we  know  what  we  worship :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  "  (John  iv.  22).  It  is 
in  the  domain  of  knowledge  that  we  first  come  in  contact  with  the  Divine  life,  and  not 
only  then,  but  in  the  subsequent  development  of  that  life  knowledge  has  a  prominent 
place.  And  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  the  direct  source  of  that  knowledge,  we  must 
understand  that  teaching  in  order  to  receive  what  it  contains.  Doctrine  is  not  indeed 
life,  but  it  is  the  indispensable  medium  through  which  we  receive  life.  *'  It  is  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word  "  (1  Peter  ii.  2)  in  a  concentrated  form. 
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Jesus  Christ  demands,  therefore,  to  be  believed  on  His  word.  He  reproved  His 
disciples  for  their  nnbelief,  though  they  had  a  deep  attachment  to  His  person,  a 
sinoere  affection  for  Him.  In  His  eyes  a  docile  acceptance  of  His  teachmg  is  a  proof 
of  confidence  in  Him,  and  an  act  of  obedience  to  Him.  He  never  distinguishes 
between  truths  that  are  obligatory,  and  truths  that  are  optional,  as  St.  Paul  does  in 
counsels  he  gives  his  readers  (1  Cor.  vii.  12).  All  parts  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  stamped  with  the  same  authority,  not  because  they  are  all  of  equal 
importance,  but  because  they  all  bear  the  signature  of  Him  who  said,  **  Ye  call  Me 
Master  and  Lord ;  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am."  And  what  justifies  this  claim  to 
doctrinal  authority?  What  but  the  consciousness  that  by*Him  alone  God  was 
speaking  to  men  ?  "  Whatsoever  I  speak,  even  as  the  Father  said  unto  Me,  so  I  speak  '* 
(John  xii.  50).  Modem  theology  quotes  readily  that  other  saying  of  His,  **If  any 
man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  Myself"  (John  vii.  17).  But  this  luminous  utterance  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  views  of  the  truth  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  set  forth.  It 
unites  both  a  statement  of  spiritual  method  and  of  doctrinal  authority.  It  is  by  the 
way  of  obedience,  of  moral  experience,  that  one  comes  '*  to  know."  But  **  to  know  " 
what  ?  The  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  His  character  as  Saviour  ?  Yes,  doubtless,  but 
also,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  divinity  of  His  doctrine,  the  value  of  His  teaching. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
that  doctrinal  authority  extends,  though  the  endeavour  is  one  which  we  may  only  too 
easily  fail  to  carry  out. 


TRE  MOBNING  LESSONS. 


SECOND   SUNDAY  AFTEB 
EASTEB. 

WATER  FROM  THE  ROCK :— DISTRESS 
AND  DELIVERANCE. 

And  there  was  no  water  for  the  congrega- 
tion, &o. — Num.  XX.  2-8. 

This  familiar  incident  illustrates  some  of  the 
common  features  aud  of  the  more  strenuous 
experiences  of  our  life.  It  brings  before  us : — 
I.  The  recubrence  of  disappointment. 
When  the  children  of  Israel  had  made  their 
miraculous  march  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
had  witnessed  the  utter  overthrow  of  their 
enemies,  and  when  they  had  sung  their  song 
of  victory  (Ex.  xv.)  they  probably  imagined 
that  they  would  pursue  a  pleasant  and  un- 
chequered  course  until  they  reached  the  land 
of  promise.  If  so,  they  were  soon  convinced 
of  their  mistake  (see  Ex.  xv.  23  ;  xvi.  2,  8), 
and  now,  again,   they  found  themselves  in 
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difficulty,  if  not  in  danger.  Water,  the  price- 
less necessity  of  the  wilderness,  failed  them. 
Their  hearts  sank  within  them  under  their 
grievous  disappointment,  so  that  they  actually 
wished  that  they  were  numbered  with  the 
dead  (ver.  3).  When  we  are  young  we  are 
full  of  confident  expectations.  The  assurances 
and  warnings  of  the  aged  have  little  weight 
with  us.  We  think  that  we  shall  succeed  ; 
that  we  shall  avoid  the  dangers,  subdue  the 
enemies,  avert  the  disasters  that  may  threaten 
us.  But  we  do  not  get  far  on  our  way  before 
we  discover  our  weakness,  and  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  Disappoint- 
ment, sometimes  slight,  sometimes  severe, 
sometimes  crushing,  awaits  us  all. 

II.  The  bitter  language  of  complaint. 
Three  verses  (vers.  3-5)  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  exceeding  bitterness  of  the  reproaches  in 
which  the  Israelites  indulged.  We  are  in- 
clined to  condemn  them,  to  tax  them  with 
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rebellion  against  God,  as  well  as  matiny 
against  Moses.  But  are  we  in  a  position  to 
censure  them?  How  large  an  element  in 
human  language  is  the  utterance  of  complaint. 
Not  only  when  serious  calamities  befall  us, 
not  only  when  we  are  defeated  in  some 
cherished  purpose,  not  only  when  we  suffer  a 
loss  not  easily  supplied,  but  even  when  we 
are  momentarily  checked  or  hindered,  or  even 
when  we  miss  some  trifling  pleasure  or 
aaiuisitiou,  do  we  give  wly  to  peevishness  of 
tone,  or  to  the  language  of  discontentment. 
The  voice  of  complaint  is  far  too  often  heard 
from  Christian  lips. 

III.  A  SENSE  OF  DEFEAT   AND  A  FEELING 

OF  DI8MAT.  We  do  uot  woudcr  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  felt  as  men  driven  to  the  last 
extremity  ;  that  they  cried,  "  What  shall  we 
do  ? "  *<  that  they  fell  on  their  faces  before  the 
Loi-d  "  (Ex.  xviL  4,  ver.  16).  The  whole 
congregation  were  in  a  state  of  exasperation 
and  of  rebellion.  It  seemed  as  if  all  they  had 
done  and  suffered  would  be  in  vain,  as  if  this 
great  enterprise  would  break  down  in  disaster 
and  destruction.  It  may  be  that  we  are  con- 
ducting  some  great  enterprise,  or  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  issue  of  some  good  work  ; 
what  we  have  undertaken  appeared  to  have  a 
Divine  promise  of  success.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  and  we  must  not  be  dismayed  if 
the  hour  comes  when  eveiything  will  appear 
to  be  at  stake,  when  there  is  a  fearful  outlook 
of  defeat.  All  (or  nearly  all)  the  best  achieve- 
ments have  passed  through  at  least  one  such 
crisis,  and  we  should  not  expect  our  cause  to 
be  an  exception.  That  was  a  dark  hour  to 
the  disciples  when  Jesus  died  upon  the  Cross ; 
yet  was  it  the  hour  from  which  the  redemption 
of  the  world  was  perfectly  assured.  We  have 
to  consider 

IV.  The  GREATNESS  OF  THE   DiVINE    DE- 

LiVEBANCE.  Moses  and  ^ron  very  wisely 
made  their  appeal  to  Qod.  They  went  to  the 
tabernacle,  to  the  place  of  His  presence,  and 
God  manifested  Himself  to  them  (ver.  6). 
And  the  Lord  said,  "Thou  shalt  bring  fortii 
water  unto  them  out  of  the  rock."  The  re- 
|)eated  allusions  which  we  find  in  Hebrew 
poetry  to  this  wonderful  work  show  how  the 
fact  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
And  it  may  well  have  done  so,  for  what  can 
be  a  more  striking  proof  of  Divine  power  than 
the  bringing  of  water  out  of  the  rock,  out  of 
that  which  was  least  likely  to  furnish  it? 
God  still  makes  us  to  know  His  mighty,  if 


not  miraculous,  power  in  causing  our  best 
blessings  to  flow  from  that  which,  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  seems  incapable  of  yielding  them. 
From  self-contained,  exclusive,  bigoted  Judsa 
came  the  language  and  the  message  of  uni- 
versal love  ;  from  nations  unenlightened  by 
special  revelation  came  very  valuable  aooessory 
forces  which  speeded  the  Gospel  on  its  way ; 
from  the  Cross  of  shame  came  the  spiritoal 
power  which  is  lifting  the  world  from  ita 
impurity  and  degradation,  and  raising  it  to 
the  height  of  a  godly  manhood  and  a  heavenly 
hope ;  from  the  death  on  Calvary  comes  the 
life  which  is  eternal.  So  from  the  dark  hour  of 
penitence  and  deep  humiliation  comes  a  bright 
life  of  faith  and  holy  gladness ;  fr^m  the  con- 
sciousness of 'utter  individual  weakness  comes 
the  strength  which  is  in  God  (2  Cor.  xiL  9, 10} ; 
from  the  sorrows  which  overtake  and  threaten 
to  overwhelm  us  comes  a  sanctity  of  spirit 
which  conducts  to  a  deeper  peace  and  a  porer 
joy  ;  from  the  distrust  of  man  comes  confidence 
in  God  ;  from  the  wasting  of  bodily  strength 
and  the  departure  of  the  breath  of  life  oomes 
the  possession  of  the  inheritance  which  is 
incorruptible.  From  the  unpromising  or 
even  the  threatening  rock  comes  the  water  of 
life ;  for  the  hand  of  Almighty  Love  is  laid 
upon  it. 


T^IRB  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTEE. 

REMEMBERING  AND  FORGETTING 
THE  WORDS  OF  CHRIST. 

And  they  remembered  His  words. — ^Lvke 
xxiv.  8. 

Yes,  but  how  was  it  that  they  did  not  remember 
them  before  ?  They  were  not  a  solitary  and 
casual  utterance  of  our  Lord ;  they  were 
delivered  with  solemnity  and  impressiveness, 
and  they  were  enforced  by  repetition  (see 
Mark  viu.  81  ;  ix.  81  ;  x.  82-84).  It  may  be 
said  that  Jesus  deliberately  and  oarefrilly 
instructed  His  disciples  in  this  particular. 
How  came  it,  then,  that  they  needed  a  re- 
minder from  angels'  lips  in  order  to  recall 
them  ?    What  was— 

I.  The  ACCOUNT  of  theib  forgbtful- 
NE88?  It  is  dear  that  these  words  of  our 
Lord  were  forgotten  because  they  were  never 
clearly  apprehended  by  the  disciples ;  con- 
sequently they  made  no  impression  upon 
them,  and  were  therefore  not  at  their  service 
when  they  were  most  needed.    They  were 
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not  received  into  the  mind  because  (1)  they 
traversed  the  confirmed  expectations  of  those 
who  heard  them,  and  because  (2)  they  ran 
counter  to  their  strongest  wishes  and  hopes. 
The  disciples  shared  the  prevalent  belief  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Messiah,  and  could  not 
entertain  the  idea  that  He  would  be  "delivered 
into  the  hands  of  men  "  and  killed  ;  they  also 
loved  their  Lord  and  Leader,  and  they  would 
not  admit  so  unwelcome  a  thought  as  that. 
"  This  be  far  from  thee,'*  said  Peter,  speaking 
for  the  rest.  These  sad  "sayings"  did  tu^ 
"  sink  down  into  their  ears  "  (Luke  ix.  44), 
and  because  they  did  not  find  their  way  to 
their  understanding  (Luke  ix.  45),  they  had 
no  place  in  their  memory. 

n.    OUK    TEMPTATION    AS    HiS    DISCIPLES 

NOW.  How  much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
do  we  remember  at  the  hour  when  we  need  to 
recall  itt  So  much  as  we  have  understood 
and  appreciated  ;  and  there  is  grave  danger 
lest  this  should  include  only  so  much  as  oon- 
firms  our  prejudices,  supports  our  habits,  and 
meets  our  desires.  We  have  a  great  facility, 
unsuspected  by  ourselves,  for  passing  by  that 
which  is  unpalatable  or  inconvenient,  which 
we  cannot  take  to  heart  without  changing  our 
view  and  perhaps  altering  our  course.  In 
theory  we  hold  that  all  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  equally  Divine,  and  therefore 
equally  true.  But  in  practice  we  make  our 
selection.  Wo  entertain,  we  cherish,  we  have 
always  at  hand  to  quote  for  others  or  to 
sustain  ourselves,  those  which  fit  into  our 
settled  views  and  habits ;  while  we  scarcely 
regard,  and  quite  fail  to  keep  before  the  eyes 
of  our  soul,  those  sayings  of  His  which  cross 
our  purposes  or  condemn  our  ways.  The 
serious  result  of  this  mistake  is  obvious.  We 
do  not  learn  and  we  do  not  grow  as  we  might 
and  should.  We  fail,  like  the  Apostles,  to 
hold  and  to  apply  the  truth  when  we  most 
require  it  We  miss  the  enlightenment  which 
would  be  invaluable  to  us  in  the  hour  of  per- 
plexity ;  we  lose  the  precious  comfort  we 
should  otherwise  possess  in  the  time  of  our 
distress ;  we  are  not  lifted  up,  purified,  en- 
nobled as  we  should  be  if  we  took  to  our  heart 
and  treasured  in  our  memory  all  that  our 
Master  is  desirous  of  teaching  us.  We  may 
look  at — 

in.  Three  common  illustrations.  1. 
At  our  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
We  may  be  very  graciously  and  very  gently 
drawn  into  the  kingdom — we  hardly  know 


how  or  when.  But  we  may  pass  through  a 
long  period  of  inquiry,  of  anxiety,  of  struggle. 
We  may  seek  earnestly,  and  it  may  be  long 
before  we  find.  We  wonder  why  the  peace  of 
God  is  denied  us.  Has  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  ?  Had  we  not  better  abandon  our 
attempt  to  find  the  way  home  to  Him  ?  No  ! 
let  us  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord.  He 
told  us  that  the  gate  was  narrow,  and  He  bade 
us  "strive  (agonize)  to  enter  in."  He  told 
us  that  the  pearl  of  gipat  price  is  to  be  bought 
even  though  we  "  sell  all  that  we  have  to  buy 
it."  It  may  be  needful,  and  is  well  worth 
our  while,  to  make  the  most  earnest,  prolonged, 
sacrificial  effort  to  grasp  the  saving  truth,  to 
be  possessed  of  the  peace  of  God.  Christ  has 
told  us  this,  and  though  that  word  of  His 
may  be  less  acceptable  than  others,  yet  it  is 
our  wisdom  to  learn  it  and  to  apply  it  to  our 
need.  2.  In  our  intercourse  with  the  world. 
The  kind  and  measure  of  opposition  we 
encounter  from  the  world  depends  on  the 
fulness  of  our  own  fidelity  and  the  state  of  the 
society  around  us.  There  was  a  time  when 
a  Christian  man  was,  as  such,  cruelly  perse- 
cuted ;  there  will  be  a  time  when,  as  such,  he 
will  be  loved  and  honoured.  Meantime  perfect 
purity  of  principle  must  expect  to  meet  with 
dislike  and  contention.  And  when  this  is  so, 
let  us  not  be  surprised  or  disconcerted  ;  let  us 
not  wonder  how  it  is  that  we,  the  servants  of 
God,  do  not  fare  better.  Let  us  "  remember 
His  words,"  for  He  told  us  plainly  that  we 
were  not  to  marvel  if  the  world  hated  us,  that 
it  hated  Him  before  it  hated  us,  that  the 
servant  is  not  better  than  his  Lord.  He  urged 
us  to  find  our  joy  and  not  our  doom  in  sufier- 
ing  for  His  sake  (Matt  v.  11,  12).  Let  the 
sufferer  for  righteousness'  sake  recognize  this 
now,  before  he  reaches  the  point  in  his  career 
where  no  more  comfort  will  be  needed.  8.  In 
the  daily  ordering  of  our  life.  There  is  much 
in  the  constant  experiences  through  which  we 
pass  to  lead  us  to  think  that  we  are  only 
successfiil  when  we  are  acquiring,  to  imagine 
that  we  are  to  be  pitied  when  we  are  expend- 
ing. To  gain,  to  hold,  to  enlarge — this  is  the 
ideal  of  ' '  the  world. "  But  we  must  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  and  betrayed ;  we 
must  "  remember  His  words,"  that  "  a  man's 
life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesses,"  that  we  save  our 
life  by  losing  it,  that  it  is  "  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive  "  (Acts  xx.  86).  We  must 
not  wait  for  any  angel  at  some  distant  day  to 
remind  us  of  this  truth  ;  if  we  do,  we  shall 
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lose  our  heritage.  For,  in  the  light  of  truth 
and  in  the  view  of  Christ,  we  then  find  our 
true  life  when,  like  Himself,  we  spend  and  are 
spent  for  God  and  man  ;  when  we  live  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  ;  when  we 
pour  forth  our  powers  with  generous  freedom 
in  the  sacred  service  of  our  Saviour  and  our 
fellow-men. 


FOUBTH   SUNDAY   AFTEB 
EASTER. 

THE  TRUE  NOURISHMENT. 

In  the  meanwhile  His  disciples  prayed  Him 
saving.  Master,  eat.  But  He  said  unto  them, 
I  nave  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of,  &c. — 
John  iv.  31-84. 

It  has  been  said  that  Jesus  did  not  intend 
to  convey  a  rebuke  to  His  disciples  when  He 
spoke  thus.  That  is  certainly  true  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  well  within  the  truth.  There  was  no 
lack  of  appreciation  on  His  part  of  their  con- 
cern for  His  comfort.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  He  presently  partook  of  the  food  they 
had  brought  Him,  and  that  He  acknowledged 
their  service  in  securing  it.  He  was  not 
wanting  in  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of 
social  life  ;  nor  would  He  have  us  be  wanting 
in  them.  The  surprise  which  His  words 
excited  in  their  minds  was  intended  to  interest 
them  and  impress  them  the  more  with  the 
truth  which  they  contained.  Our  Lord  here 
brings  out  into  bold  relief  the  true  satisfaction 
and  sustenance  we  should  seek.  "  You,*'  He 
virtually  said,  **  have  been  kindly  providing 
nourishment  for  My  body,  but  I  have  been  so 
occupied  in  your  absence  that  I  have  been 
entirely  unconscious  of  bodily  cravings ;  I 
have  been  ministering  to  the  necessities  of 
a  destitute  human  spirit ;  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  high  and  blessed  work  whioh 
My  Father  has  put  into  My  hands,  and  that 
has  been  My  refreshment ;  that  is  the  food 
which  constantly  nourishes  Me  ;  it  is  in 
finishing  that  work  that  I  find  strength,  sus- 
tenance, satisfaction."  And  so,  we  know,  it 
was  with  our  Master.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
''Man  of  sorrows,"  and  was,  above  all  others, 
"acquainted  with  grief.''  Yet  He  could 
speak  of  *'  this  My  joy  "  ;  and  it  was  in  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  and  in  executing  His 
holy  will  by  laying  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  world's  redemption,  that 
He  found  a  pure  and  elevated  joy  passing  our 
measurement  and  our   understanding.    And 


where  shall  we  find  our  true  nourifthment  and 
satisfaction  in  the  life  wc  are  living  1 

I.  Not  in  the  sphere  of  the  visible 
AND  THE  tempobal.  Not\l)  in  that  which 
ministors  to  appetite.  We  are  to  ask  God  for 
"  our  daily  bread,"  we  are  to  be  diligent  in 
the  business  which  procures  it  (Prov.  xxvii. 
23  ;  Eph.  iv.  28) ;  we  are  to  thank  God  with  a 
sincere  and  contented  heart  for  its  enjoyment 
(1  Tim .  vi.  8) ;  but  we  are  not  to  labour  for  it 
as  for  the  supreme  or  the  satisfying  thing 
(John  VL  27).  Nor  (2)  in  that  which  answers 
to  our  social  instincts.  Nor  (3)  in  that  which 
ministers  to  our  wordly  ambitions,  nor  even 
(4)  in  that  which  meets  and  supplies  our  intel- 
lectual requirements.  These  things  are  not 
the  '*  true  bread "  of  which,  if  we  eat,  we 
shall  not  hunger  more ;  they  are  not  the 
"true  riches  "which  lift  us  up  beyond  the 
reach  of  poverty  and  want.  It  is  not  the 
mere  dictum  of  philosophy,  nor  the  sentence 
of  the  moralist,  nor  the  commonplace  of  the 
preacher ;  it  is  the  simple  and  solid  fact  that 
bodily  gratifications  and  worldly  honours  and 
human  affections  do  not  satisfy ;  they  flush 
and  gratify  the  spirit  for  a  time,  but  they  do 
not  satisfy ;  they  lose  their  charm  ;  they 
leave,  before  long,  a  sense  of  weariness,  of 
disappointment,  of  vanity  behind. 

II.  In  the  whole-hearted  service  of 
God. — As  with  our  Master,  so  with  ourselvee, 
the  secret  and  the  source  of  abiding  strength 
and  joy  is  found  in  doing  the  Father's  wUl,  in 
finishing  His  work.  That  this  may  be  so,  1.  It 
must  be  the  service  of  freedom,  not  rendered 
of  constraint ;  it  must  be  much  more  than  the 
laboured  discharge  of  duty,  or  reluctant 
attention  to  the  forms  of  worship,  or  unwill- 
ing abstinence  from  excess.  It  must  be  the 
spontaneous  and  willing  service  of  sonship  ; 
it  must  be  **  our  joy  to  do  our  Father's  will," 
because  the  filial  spirit  abounds  and  abides 
in  us.  2.  It  must  be  a  faithful,  devoted  ser- 
vice. The  obedience  which  is  half-hearted 
and  intermittent  will  supply  neither  gladness 
nor  sustenance  to  the  soul ;  it  is  in  earnest- 
ness and  in  full  consecration  of  heart  and  life 
that  joy  and  strength  are  found.  3.  It  must 
be  a  service  open  to  every  human  spirit :  not 
only  the  special,  the  unique  service  rendered 
by  the  great  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
not  only  that  which  is  offered  by  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  the  Christian  ministry.  It 
is  the  service  which  every  one,  everywhere,  in 
any  and  every  position  and  relationship,  can 
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and  should  be  rendering.  With  us,  who  have 
erred  and  sinned,  it  means  (1)  returning  from 
self  and  from  vanity  and  wrong  to  the  living 
God  ;  (2)  accepting  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  as 
our  Saviour  and  our  Lord  (John  vi.  27-40) ; 
(8)  living  to  please  and  honour  Christ  in 
everything,  to  adorn  His  doctrine,  to  grow 
into  His  likeness,  to  magnify  His  name.  It  is 
not  the  mere  repetition  of  what  is  written  in 
a  sacred  book,  it  is  not  a  professional  deliver- 
ance, it  is  not  an  unregulated  imagination ; 
it  is  the  sterling  and  blessed  trvJthy  which 
many  thousands  of  hearts  and  lives  in  every 
age  and  in  every  class  will  testify,  that  this 
life  of  holy  and  self-forgetting  service  of 
Christ  means  peace  and  rest,  means  a  lasting 
satisfaction  to  the  soul, — 

'*  Peace  is  there  which  knows  no  measure, 
Joys  which  through  all  time  abide." 

BOGATION  SUNDAY. 

THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  CONTEMPT. 

But  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law 
are  accursed. — Joan  vii.  49. 

This  utterance,  which  is  little  better  than 
an  imprecation,  sheds  much  light  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Pharisees ;  it  is  a  characteristic 
outburst  of  the  contempt  with  which  they 
r^gai-ded  the  common  people.  In  the  light  of 
the  context,  and  of  the  teaching  and  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  we  see  that  contempt  is — 

I.  A  SERIOUS  MISTAKE.  The  contemp- 
tuous are  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  wrong 
in  their  conclusions.  These  Pharisees  con- 
sidered that  the  judgment  of  "  this  people  " 
on  moral  and  religious  questions  was  to  be 
utterly  cLisregarded,  to  be  despised  as  wholly 
worthless.  What  did  they  know  about  it! 
Had  they  read  the  literature  that  was  to  be 
read  on  the  subject!  Were  they  familiar 
with  the  sayings  of  the  learned  Rabbia  ?  They 
were  an  ignorant,  incom[)etent  multitude. 
Yes,  but  then  "  this  people  "  were  right,  and 
they  themselves  were  altogether  wrong. 
"This  multitude"  (R.V.)  considered  that 
the  miracles  Jesus  had  wrought  attested  His 
Messiahship,  and  that  such  words  as  those 
He  had  been  speaking  (see  ver.  5)  bore  witness 
to  His  heavenly  origin ;  aiid  they  were  righL 
The  constables  who  were  sent  to  apprehend 
Him  were  so  struck  with  His  Divine  wisdom 
that  they  came  back  without  Him,  declaring 
that  no  man  spake  as  He  did  (ver.  46) ;  and 
they  were  right.    It  was  the  teachers,   the 


leaders,  the  Babbis  themselves  who  were 
wrong,  who  wanted  to  silence  that  voice,  and 
to  put  away  that  teacher,  to  bury  Him  and 
His  mission  in  the  grave.  And  how  often 
since  then  has  the  haughty-hearted  man  or 
the  contemptuous  Church  denounced  as  false 
and  mischievous  the  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  Divine,  the  method  which  has 
proved  to  be  efficacious,  the  mission  which 
has  justified  itself  by  meeting  the  necessities 
and  uplifting  the  lives  of  men  ?  Beware 
of  the  contemptuous  spirit  if  you  are 
earnestly  seeking  to  know  the  will  and  be 
filled  with  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  is  most 
likely  to  mislead  you.  It  is  not  the  proud 
and  the  self-complacent  to  whom  God  unbars 
the  gates  of  truth.  It  is  the  meek  whom 
*'He  guides  in  judgment,  and  to  whom  He 
wiU  teach  His  way  "  (Ps.  xxv.  9).  It  is  the 
humble-hearted  whom  God  knows,  and  to 
whom  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  (see 
Matt.  xi.  25,  26  ;  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27).  The 
Pharisee  of  every  age  and  land  stands  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  temple ;  it  is  the  docile 
and  inquiring  spirit  who  is  admitted  to  the 
holy  place,  and  it  is  he  who  hears  the  voice 
and  knows  the  mind  of  God. 

II.  Positive  guilt.  The  contemptuous  are 
always  wrong  in  their  spirit.  What  right 
have  we  to  bo  scornful  in  regarding  those  less 
privileged  than  oui'selves?  1.  We  have  no 
superiority  that  will  justify  it.  What  was 
the  height  from  which  the  Pharisee  looked 
down  upon  "this  people  "  %  It  was  that  of  a 
human  interpretation  of  the  Divine  law.  And 
what  was  that?  A  very  fine-spun  com- 
mentary, an  unauthorized  addition,  an 
accretion  that  obscured  more  than  it  revealed. 
It  was  worth  a  vast  deal  less  than  the  proud 
scribe  and  lawyer  supposed  it  was.  They 
were  by  no  means  the  comparatively  en- 
lightened men  they  took  themselves  to  be. 
And  to-day,  amongst  ourselves,  men  may  be 
exalted  far  above  their  fellows  in  human 
learning,  in  technical  knowledge,  in  ecclesi- 
astical position,  but  they  may  stand  on 
a  level  with  their  neighbours,  or  even  be 
inferior  to  them,  in  height  and  breadth  of 
understanding,  in  spiritual  insight,  in  range 
of  vision,  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  2.  Our 
certain  inferiority  to  others  should  restrain 
us.  What  is  our  knowledge !  It  is  constantly 
vanishing  away  (see  1  Cov,  xiiL  8-12).  The 
knowledge  of  one  century,  even  of  one  decade^ 
becomes  the  ignorance  of  the  next.  And 
what  is  our  grasp  of  the  laws  and  facts  of  the 
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universe  to  that  which  is  possessed  by  the 
higher  intelligences  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Do  they  well  to  despise  ns  because  we  have 
bat  the  beginnings  of  wisdom  ?  Contempt  is 
uig'ustified,  nnlawfiQ,  offensive. 

Ill;  Emphatically  unchbistian.  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  visit  us  because  He  saw  in  man 
so  much  that  was  worth  seeking  and  finding, 
because  He  saw  what  it  was  in  man  to  become. 
That  was  the  guiding  principle  and  all- 
penetrating  spirit  of  His  life.  In  those  in 
whom  their  neighbours  saw  only  men  and 
women  doomed  to  death ,  or  those  who  were 
to  be  sedulously  shunned,  He  saw  men  and 
women  that  might  be  healed,  that  might  be 
cleansed  and  restored.  In  those  degraded 
ones  who,  to  all  their  contemporaries,  seemed 
irrecoverably  ruined,  He  saw  men  and  women 
that  might  be  reclaimed.  Beneath  the  sordid- 
ness  and  unscmpulousness  of  the  publican, 
and  beneath  the  sad  self-abandonment  of 
"  the  sinner,"  He  recognized  a  human  soul, 
from  whom  the  Divine  imago  had  been  effaced, 
but  to  whom  it  might  be  restored.  Therefore, 
He  did  not  lift  Himself  up  to  denounce.  He 
stooped  to  save.  Therefore,  His  spirit  was 
not  that  of  contempt  and  disdain,  but  of 
reverence  and  hope.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
Christian  men.  Despise  no  man.  "Honour  all 
men*'  (1  Peter  iL  17).  See  the  best  that  can 
be  seen  in  the  good  ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  dis- 
cern all  that  is  honourable  and  lovable  in  the 
followers  of  Christ.  See  what  is  hopeful  in 
the  bad,  even  in  the  worst. 

''  The  blackest  cloud  that  veils  the  sky, 
Of  beauty  hath  a  share, 
The  darkest  soul  hath  signs  to  tell 
That  God  still  lingers  there." 

Let  Christian  pity,  kindness,  truth,  patience, 
do  their  gracious  work,  and  the  fallen  and 
degraded  soul,  the  soul  crusted  over  with 
selfishness,  the  soul  that  lives  in  pleasure  and 
is  lost  in  vanity,  shall  be  touched  by  the  truth, 
be  filled  with  the  love,  be  transformed  into 
the  likeness,  be  led  to  the  home  and  the  glory 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

SUNDAY  AFTER  ASCENSION  DAY. 

HUMAN  INDIVIDUALITY  AND 
DIVINE   PROVIDENCE. 

Behold  how  He  loved  him Could 

.not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should 
not  have  died  !-^ohn  zi.  86,  87. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  recorded 


in  Scripture  is  presented  to  us  in  this  page. 
The  two  very  diverse  remarks  called  forth  by 
the  emotion  of  Jesus  may  remind  us  of — 

I.  The  large  element  of  ikdiyibitality 
in  everything  that  is  human.  What  effect 
had  the  grief  of  our  Saviour  on  thoae  Who 
witnessed  it !  1.  There  were  those  who  were 
touched,  softened,  humanized  by  it ;  all  that 
was  kindly,  sympathetic,  gracious  in  them 
was  called  forth  by  it.  Some  of  the  Jews, 
not  without  tenderness,  whispered,  **  Behold, 
how  He  loved  him."  2.  But  others  were 
very  differentiy  affected.  They  turned  upon 
Him  with  a  cold  and  hard  criticism.  Deter- 
mined to  find  nothing  in  Him  that  they  could 
admire,  they  saw  not  His  trouble,  they  felt 
no  sympathy  with  Him;  they  wanted  to 
know  why  He  did  not  interpose  and  save 
Himself  and  others  from  their  suffering. 
Thus  the  same  scene  that  awoke  all  that  was 
best  in  some,  excited  that  which  was  hard  and 
unfeeling  in  others.     What  is  the  effect  that 

'  any  scene  will  produce  upon  our  mind !  That 
depends  less  upon  its  nature  than  upon  our 
character.  It  depends  upon  individual  tem- 
perament, inclination,  spirit.  In  one  '*the 
meanest  flower  that  blows"  will  stir 
"  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. " 
In  another  the  grandest  spectacle  will  call 
forth  no  admiration,  no  delight  at  all.  The 
same  library  which  to  one  man  constitutes 
boundless  wealth  will,  to  another,  be  of  no 
more  value  than  the  market  price  of  the 
books.  One  man  finds  in  d^y  domestic 
comforts  and  the  love  of  human  kindred  con- 
tinued tokens  of  the  goodness  of  God ; 
another  finds  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
his  own  contrivance.  To  one  man  the  sanc- 
tuary is  the  place  of  God*s  presence,  and  what 
he  hears  there  is  the  message  his  Father 
sends  him  ;  to  another  it  is  only  the  gather- 
ing place  of  men,  and  he  listens  to  notiiing 
more  than  a  human  composition.  What 
effect  is  produced  upon  our  minds  by  all  the 
mercies  and  the  privileges  we  enjoy  depends 
upon  ourselves,  upon  our  capacity  to  receive 
and  to  appropriate.  But  the  principal  lesson 
of  the  text  concerns — 

II.  Our  judgment  op  Divine  Provi- 
dence. "Could  not  this  man,"  ^,  some 
of  them  objected.  Surely,  they  argued.  He 
who  could  do  such  a  difficult,  such  an  im- 
possible thing  as  was  the  opening  of  the  eyes 
of  one  bom  blind  (chap,  ix.),  could  have  done 
so  simple      thing  as  that  of  healing  a  sick 
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Thua  they  reasoned,  very  confident 
that  they  were  right,  and  that  they  had  con- 
victed Jesus  of  being  wrong.  Bat  we  know 
that  they  were  entirely  at  fault ;  that  their 
view  was  partial  and  indeed  erroneous  ;  that 
they  left  out  of  their  reckoning  some  things 
that  were  not  only  important,  but  vital. 
Looking  at  the  subject  in  all  the  aspects  in 
which  we  can  regard  it,  we  affirm  distinctly 
that  Jesus  could  710^  have  caused  that  Lazarus 
should  not  die.  He  would  gladly  have  healed 
His  friend  and  spared  the  sisters  their  grief 
had  He  been  free  to  do  so  (ver.  15).  But  He 
was  not  free.  He  was  acting  constantly,  in 
lesser  as  well  as  larger  matters,  under  the 
guidance  of  His  Father  (chap.  v.  19).  He 
went  and  He  wrought,  not- as  His  own  prefer- 
ences inclined  Him,  but  as  His  Father's  will 
directed  Him.  Moreover,  the  interests  of  the 
whole  human  race  made  it  right  that  Lazarus 
should  die  and  should  be  raised  from  the  dead. 
The  world  needed  the  Gospel  as  it  needed 
nothing  else  ;  therefore  it  needed  the  strong 
unwavering  faith  of  the  Apostles  who  first 
preached  it  And  the  frilness  of  their  fSuth 
needed  such  a  ''work"  as  that  which  the 
death  of  Lazarus  rendered  possible.  Even 
such  sorrow  as  that  which  was  endured  at 
Bethany  was  well  justified  indeed  by  the  long 
and  large  results  of  that  great  deed  of  mercy 
by  which  it  was  dispelled.  No !  Jesus  could 
"not  cause  that  this  man  should  not  die." 
We  are  apt  to  argue  now  as  these  Jews  did 
then.  Gould  not  our  heavenly  Father  have 
interposed  to  save  us  from  the  evil  which  has 
overtaken  us !  Ck>uld  He  not  have  prevented 
us  from  sustaining  that  heavy  loss,  from  being 
attacked   by  that   disabling   malady,    from 


suffering  that  sad  and  crushing  bereavement  ? 
Could  He  not  have  caused  that  that  child,  that 
friend  of  ours,  that  faithful  servant  of  His, 
should  not  die  ?  When  we  know  all  that  we 
soon  shall  know,  we  shall  understand  that  the 
answer  to  this  doubting  question  is,  **  No ! 
He  could  not."  He  does  not  afflict  willingly 
and  grieve  the  children  of  men ;  and  when 
He  does  not  answer  our  prayers  for  deliverance 
as  we  hope  He  will,  it  is  because,  in  wisdom 
and  in  true  kindness,  He  cannot  do  so.  We 
who  are  parents  frequently  decline  to  give  our 
children  what  they  ask,  or  we  take  from  them 
what  they  long  to  keep,  or  we  cause  them  to 
endure  that  which  they  would  fain  be  sparecL 
And  if  they  ask  us,  Could  you  not  give,  or 
could  you  not  save  us  this  ?  we  answer,  No  ! 
We  could  not  do  so ;  our  fuller  knowledge  and 
wiser  love  compels  us  to  decline  or  to  inflict. 
But  what  is  our  supieriority  to  them  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Infinite  Father  to 
ourselves  ?  We  should  keep  in  view,  1.  That 
God  is  seeking  our  character  rather  than  our 
comfort,  our  lasting  well-being  rather  than 
our  present  enjoyment.  2.  That  He  takes 
into  His  thought  not  only  our  own  or  our 
family's  interests,  but  those  of  the  human 
world.  3.  That  if  He  gives  us  or  ours  a  few 
years  less  of  life  on  earth,  He  gives  us  or  them 
so  many  years  more  of  life  in  heaven.  4. 
That  we  must  not  measure  our  scanty  know- 
ledge against  His  absolute  wisdom.  All  things 
say  to  us.  Trust  and  Wait. 

**  With  cheerful  steps  the  path  of  duty  run, 
God  never  does  nor  suffers  to  be  done   [see. 
But  what  we  should  ourselves,  could  we  but 
The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He." 

William  Clarkson,  B.A. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   LESSON. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  PENITENT. 

Pa.  li  1-10. 

Hbrb  is  everybody's  psalm,  "  For  there  is  no 
difference,  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God  "  (Rom.  iii.  28).  The  title 
of  the  psalm  is,  "  David  prayeth  for  remission 
of  sins."'  The  virus  in  our  spiritual  nature 


finds  its  antidote  at  the  mercy-seat.  When 
sin  oppresses  our  souls  the  part  of  wisdom  is 
not  to  belittle  or  evade  it,  not  to  despair  or 
procrastinate,  but  to  pray  at  onoe,  as  men 
with  sudden  qualms  send  for  a  doctor.  Sin  la 
the  most  curable  of  diseases  if  taken  in  time. 
If  ever  a  man  in  the  world  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  curableness  of  his  malady  it  was 
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David.  The  story  of  his  sin  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  episodes  in  Scripture.  A 
goilty  passion  for  Bathsheba ;  a  deliberate 
plot  against  her  husband's  life:  "Set  ye 
Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle." 
Observe  then — 

L  The  Sin.  All  sin  is  impious  and  per- 
nicious, and  hell-deserving.  But  some  sins, 
like  some  poisons,  exceed  others  in  virulence. 
Murder  is  ordinarily  worse  than  anger  spend- 
ing itself  in  words.  Gossip  is  not  as  bad  as 
perjury,  though  meaner  in  a  way.  In  David's 
case,  however,  not  only  was  the  sin  most 
flagrant  in  itself,  but  the  circumstances  under 
wMch  it  was  committed  were  such  as  made  it 
tenfold  worse. 

1.  It  was  murder.  "  Blood-guiltiness  "  is 
the  word  with  which  David  himself  charac- 
terized it.  And  this  murder  was  complicated 
Mrith  treachery. 

2.  It  was  adultery  —  uncleanness  of  the 
deepest  dye.     Bathsheba  was  not  left  free  by 

•her  husband's  death,  certainly  not  free  to  wed 
his  murderer. 

3.  It  was  a  far-reaching  sin.  Had  David 
been  alone  in  his  guilt,  or  had  Uriah  been  the 
only  person  wronged,  that  would  have  been 
bad  enough  ;  but  Uriah's  wife  was  made  co- 
partner, and  Joab,  the  commander-in-ohief 
of  the  royal  host  was  deeply  involved ;  the 
members  of  David's  family  were  scandalized, 
and  every  man  in  Israel  was  made  to  suffer 
for  this  royal  transgression.  The  worst,  of 
wrong-doing  is  that  it  spreads  so.  A  man 
cannot  be  a  drunkard  for  himself;  he  must 
needs  bring  suffering  on  his  vrife  and  children, 
oast  the  shadow  of  his  shame  over  the  whole 
community,  and  send  a  current  of  alcoholic 
poison  through  the  veins  of  generations  after 
him.  No  man  liveth  imto  himself,  and  no 
man  dleth  unto  himself. 

4.  It  was  a  deeply  ingrained  sin.  David 
could  not  plead  that  he  had  yielded  to  im- 
pulse. There  had  been  days  and  days  of 
deliberation. 

5.  It  was  a  sin  proceeding  iix>m  an  evil 
nature.  The  trouble  lay  in  David's  blood. 
The  defilement  was  at  the  fountain.  "  Behold 
I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me."  This  is  offered  not  in 
extenuation  of  his  offence,  but  ratlier  as  show- 
ing the  aggravation  of  it.  Here  is  what 
physicians  would  call  a  constitutional  affec- 
tion. Salves  and  lotions  wUl  not  reach  it. 
The  will,  the  heart,  the  whole  inner  man  is 


incurably  diseased.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
onto  you,  except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  can* 
not  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod." 

6.  It  was  an  impious  sin.  David  as  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  had  been  false  to  his 
Divine  espousals.  The  awful  sinfulness  of 
sin  lies  in  its  antagonism  to  Jehovah.  Thns 
David's  case  was  every  way  an  extreme  one. 

II.  His  Prayer.  "I  acknowledge  my 
transgression,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me." 

1.  It  was  a  frank  confession.  David  kept 
nothing  back  from  God.  He  made  no  excuse, 
offered  no  palliation.  He  turned  his  offenoe 
round  and  round,  calling  it  now  "sin,"  now 
"iniquity"  or  crookedness,  now  "trans- 
gression" or  flying  the  track  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

2.  It  was  an  outspoken  confession.'  David 
was  not  content  with  offering  it  in  the  secret 
place.  The  sin  had  been  in  broad  daylight 
and  had  thrown  its  baneful  shadow  over  all 
Israel;  the  confession  shall  have  like  pub- 
licity. 

8.  It  was  a  sorrowful  confession.  David 
does  not  speak  of  his  sin  with  a  smacking  of 
the  lips,  as  if,  were  it  permissible,  he  might 
return  to  it.  *A  true  penitent  cuts  loose  from 
his  evil  habits  and  oherishes  no  darling  sins. 

4.  David  acknowledges  that  he  cannot  help 
himself.  "Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else 
would  I  give  it ;  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt 
offering." 

If  pardon  is  vouchsafed  it  must  be  not  on 
account  of  personal  merit  of  any  sort,  but 
according  to  God's  "  loving-kindness  and  the 
multitude  of  His  tender  mercies."  He  casts 
himself  wholly,  helplessly,  on  the  bosom  of 
his  God. 

5.  This  confession  of  David  was  not  the 
result  of  sudden  pains  and  compunctions,  but 
as  deliberate  as  his  sin. 

III.  The  Pardon.  God  is  a  great  forgiver. 
All  that  David  asked  for  he  received. 

1.  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  "washed 
thoroughly  from  his  iniquity,"  and  it  was 
done.  His  soul  was  cleansed  of  its  letHrosy 
and  blood-guiltiness,  and  made  "  whiter  than 
snow. "  The  redness  of  Lady  Macbeth's  hand, 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  could  not 
remove,  would  have  yielded  in  a  moment  had 
God's  mercy  touched  it 

2.  He  pi-ayed  that  his  sin  might  be  blotted 
out — for  it  had  been  written  in  a  memorial 
book ;  and  blotted  out  it  was*    A  meichant 
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may  uegleot  to  enter  a  charge  upon  his  ledger, 
bnt  Justice  never  does.  To  have  the  record 
erased  is  the  sinner's  only  hope.  And  God  is 
willing,  waiting  to  erase  it  at  our  call. 

8.  He  prayed  that  Ood  would  **hide  his 
face  from  his  sins,"  and  lo  !  the  face  of  infi- 
nite Mercy  was  turned  from  them  for  ever. 
That  meant  oblivion.  This  oblivion  of  mercy 
is  not  like  the  pagan  Lethe,  that  made  a 
blank  of  the  whole  earthly  life,  but  rather 
like  a  rising  sun  that,  scattering  only  mists 
and  miasms,  paints  everything  with  beauty 
and  sets  all  the  birds  a-singing. 

4.  He  prayed  for  "a  clean  heartland  "a 
right  spirit,"  and  they  were  given  him.  Full 
well  he  knew  that  '*  God  desireth  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,"  yet,  not  better  than  he  was 
assured  that  ''in  the  hidden  parts  God  would 
make  him  to  know  wisdom."  The  reach  of 
pardon  was  vaster  than  the  reach  of  guilt. 
Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  doth  much  more 
abound.  Old  things  are  passed  away,  behold 
all  things  are  become  new. 

5.  He  prayed  for  restoration  to  service. 
His  sin  had  sealed  his  lips  and  fettered  his 
steps.  "Open  Thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth 
shall  show  forth  Thy  praise  1 " 

6.  He  prayed  for  the  return  of  peace  to  his 
troubled  soul.  Time  was  when  he  had  known 
the  Father's  smile.  '*  Bestoro  unto  me  the 
joy  of  Thy  salvation."  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  closing  prayer  of  this  penitential 
psalm,  "  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto 
Zion,"  is  out  of  place,  and  probably  *'a 
liturgical  addition  made  by  a  later  hand." 
But  David  loved  Jerusalem  with  all  his 
mighty  heart ;  and  his  sin  had  fallen  griev- 
ously upon  it.  The  walls  were  not  yet 
builded — fmd  his  hands  were  tied.  His  un- 
worthiness — like  that  of  many  another  be- 
liever— had  proved  a  barrier  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  ;  and  what  more  natural  than  for 
his  penitent  soul,  enlarged  and  self-forgetfiil, 
to  plead  for  the  lifting  of  the  ban  ?  *'  Do 
good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion  ;  build 
Thou  the  widls  of  Jerusalem."  Then  would 
the  gladness  of  the  former  days  return  ;  the 
altars  would  smoke  with  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness, with  burnt-offering  and  whole  burnt- 
offering.  Who  can  measure  the  streams  of 
blessing  that  flow  from  a  penitent's  prayer  ? 
Or  who  shall  tell  how  many  lives  are  bettered 
by  the  prodigal's  return  %  When  David  for- 
sook his  transgression  all  Israel  was  glad ; 
but  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 


of  God  when  the  humblest  sinner  returns 
from  the  error  of  his  way. — (Z>.  «A 
Burrell,  D.D.). 

DELIGHT  IN  GOD'S  HOUSEL 

Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1-12. 

I.  Democracy.  There  is  a  fierce  battle  to- 
day between  two  long  words  which  are 
struggling  for  recognition.  One  is  indi- 
viducUiamy  which  exalts,  even  selfishly,  the 
unit ;  the  other  is  solidarity,  which  empha- 
sizes the  principle  of  fellowship,  which  would 
bind  communities  together  into  one.  The 
philosophy  of  individualism  is  simply  this : 
every  man  always  for  himself.  The  philo- 
sophy of  communism  or  of  solidarity  is  :  unity 
of  interests. 

The  disciples  of  these  two  schools  are  foirly 
representative  of  human  need.  There  are 
those  in  the  world  whose  great  necessity  is 
self-appreciation.  They  have  been  ground 
beneath  the  iron  heel  of  selfishness  or  of  mis- 
fortune till  they  have  lost  confidence  in,  and, 
too  often,  respect  for,  themselves.  Forgotten 
by  the  world,  disregarded  by  men,  they  have 
ceased  to  struggle,  they  drift  whithersoever 
the  current  bears  them. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  whose  great 
necessity  is  a  certain  self-depreciation.  The 
influences  about  their  lives  have  always  tended 
to  inflation.  Blessings  unnumbered,  dovelike, 
have  hovered  about  them.  Success,  wearing 
its  coat  of  many  colours,  has  been  their  com- 
panion. They  have  never  felt  the  cold  edge 
of  the  stiletto  of  misfortune.  They  need  to 
have  subtracted  from  their  lives  that  which 
separates  them  from  other  lives,  to  find  some- 
where a  place  where  the  dignities  can  be  for- 
gotten, the  successes  laid  aside,  and  they  can 
stand  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow-men  in 
their  reality. 

The  Church  is  beautiful  because  it  furnishes 
this  ground.  Here  appreciation  is  granted 
the  soul  which  needs  addition:  here  it  la 
recognized  as  a  child  of  heaven,  loved  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  father's  affection — a  child 
whose  aotU  may  still  be  clad  in  purple  though 
the  body  be  covered  with  rags.  And  here» 
also,  the  soul  whose  need  is  subtraction  finds 
its  level  in  the  thought  that  in  the  Father's 
house  all  children  share  alike  in  the  parental 
affection.  The  differences  which  are  earth- 
bom  vanish  in  the  house  of  Grod.  The  least 
and     the    greatest,     according     to   earth's 
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standard,  are  here  upon  an  equality.  It  waa 
'«n  old  Hebrew  custom  that  birds  building 
their  nests  in  the  temple  were  neither  to  be 
killed  nor  driven  away,  but  were  to  find 
safety  and  shelter  therein.  Even  so,  whoever 
Accepts  the  hospitality  of  God's  house  is  to  be 
accorded  his  place  among  the  number  of  God's 
children.  It  is  a  house  of  freedom  ;  it  is  the 
one  place  in  the  world  where  men  can  forget 
the  petty  aspirations  of  human  life  and  re- 
joice in  that  essential  unity  by  which  we  are 
all  made  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Most  High 
Ck)d. 

II.  Permanence.    A   second   thing  which 
•  makes    the  house  of  God  delightAil  is  the 

privilege  of  dwelling  therein.  Permanence 
has  a  power,  delight,  and  attraction  all  its 
own.  ''The  soul  is  no  great  traveller,"  says 
one ;  '*  it  chooses  its  localities  and  lovingly 
lingers  within  their  precincts."  To  dwell  in 
the  house  of  God,  to  make  one's  home  there  ; 
not  simply  to  call  now  and  then,  to  visit 
occasionally,  but  to  tany  and  to  abide,  this 
is  an  element  of  keen  delight.  And  just  here 
ji  word  of  exhortation  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  those  who  occasionally  visU^  but  who 
«re  unaccustomed  to  dwell  in  God's  house.  A 
multitude  of  people  waste  physical  strength 
4md  spiritual  energy  in  these  days  by  "going 
around."  They  minister  to  their  curiosity ; 
they  do  not  upbuild  themselves.  If  you 
would  educate  your  child  you  would  not 
send  that  child  one  week  to  Harvard,  the 
next  to  Amherst,  the  next  to  Yale,  and  the 
next  to  Oberlin.     You  would  desire  for  him 

.  the  strength  which  comes  from  a  sense  of 
permanence  and  the  development  which  comes 
from  continued  application.    That  is  common 

.  sense.  A  spiritual  education  is  no  exception. 
Creta  place  somewhere,  in  some  church,  where 
you  can  dwell,  and  where  in  association  with 
Ood's  people  you  can  assume  your  share  of  the 
responsibility,  and  where  you  can  receive  your 
portion  of  the  blessing.  Don't,  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul,  degenerate  into  a  "church 
tramp."  "Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in 
Thy  house ;  they  will  be  still  praising  Thee." 

III.  Completeness.     A  third  characteristio 
.  of  delight  in  God's  house  is  that  it  marries 

one's  strength  with  one's  heart.  A  heartless 
strength  or  a  strengthless  heart  is  pitiable. 
To  toil  simply  because  one  must,  to  sell  one's 
sftrength  for  money,  to  battle  with  the  wolf 
at  the  door,  and  for  the  single  purpose  of 
.  ehecking  his  advance— this  is  veriest  drudgery, 


wherever  you  find  it !  Have  you  never  beeii 
driven  by  some  strange  necessity  away  frt>m 
that  to  which  your  heart  is  linked,  and  com- 
pelled to  devote  yourself  to  that  which  is 
menial  or  uninviting  f  Necessity  compels, 
and  compulsion  can  lay  under  contribution 
their  strength  but  never  their  heart.  They 
are  an  innumerable  and  a  pitiable  company 
who  are  thus  lashed  to  the  "  must  be  "  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  strengthless  heart  is 
woeful :  a  desire  which  is  ever  present,  and 
an  ability  forever  absent !  Suppose  one 
standing  in  the  midst  of  famine,  with  every 
sensibility  keenly  alive  to  the  suffering  arouml, 
with  every  impulse  eager  to  banish  the  dread 
pestilence,  with  every  heartstring  quivering  in 
sympathy,  and  still  no  bread,  and  no  money 
with  which  to  buy — there  is  your  strengthless 
heart  I 

Now  the  point  is  that  God's  house  is  de- 
lightful because  it  touches  both  strength  and 
heart,  and  finds  for  both  appropriate  exercise 
and  opportunit}'.  Here  strength  and  heart 
are  wedded.  The  wholeness  of  life  is  appre- 
ciated ;  the  symmetry  of  life  secured.  Xo 
ability  but  finds  here  its  use  ;  no  desire  hot 
finds  here  its  satisfaction.  The  whole  man 
joyftiUy,  confidently,  triumphantly,  can  throw 
himself  into  the  service  of  God's  house  and 
thus  secure  his  blessedness.  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee ;  in  whose 
heart  are  the  ways  of  them." 

IV.  Fellowship.  Next,  God's  house  is  a 
delight  because  it  is  a  place  of  fellowship. 
The  imagination  of  the  exiled  king  is  keenly 
alive.  He  is  dwelling  in  solitude  now.  There 
is  none  to  cheer  and  to  encourage  him.  In 
strange  contrast  with  his  situation  is  the  glad 
company  to  which  his  mind  reverts,  passing  in 
joyful  companionship  up  to  the  city  of  God 
for  the  annual  festival.  To  be  sure  they  pass 
through  the  valley  of  Baca,  but  it  becomes, 
by  some  strange,  almost  Divine  transformation, 
a  place  of  spring.  Their  thirst  Lb  quenched 
by  its  cooling  waters,  their  feet  are  bathed  in 
its  purling  fountains,  so  that  even  the  natund 
dread  of  it  is  overcome  by  the  companionship 
which  is  experienced  in  passing  through  it 
The  choicest  men  and  women  in  the  world  are 
within  the  confines  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
It  is  no  small  part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  to 
throw  congenial  souls  in  the  way  of  each 
other,  to  beautify  the  life  of  each  by  trans- 
planting something  of  the  other's  life.  Such 
souls,  knit   together,    are   ever  exchanging 
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sympathy,  strength,  comfort,  and  help.  The 
valley  of  Baca  becomes  a  place  of  springs,  and 
the  mountains  of  difficulty  become  heights  of 
spiritual  obseryation.  The  Church  of  Grod 
famishes  companionship  which  satisfies  the 
cravings  of  an  immortal  soul.  God  in  a 
human  soul  always  lifts  it,  and  it  is  the  lifbed 
souls  who  are  choicest  companions. 

There  are  companionships  which  centre 
about  pleasures  ;  they  are  choice,  fragrant, 
and  desirable  ;  but,  ordinarily,  they  are  tran- 
sient. There  are  companionships  which  are 
bom  of  common  toil,  and  as  the  toil  is  arduous, 
dangerous,  or  long-continued,  is  the  friendship 
permanent.  Those  who  have  fought  side  by 
side  in  battle  never  forget  one  another.  The 
fellowships- of  work  are  after  all  those  which 
are  possessed  of  staying  qualities. 

v.  Duty.  The  fifth  characteristic  of  delight 
in  God's  house  is  its  duties.  "  I  had  rather 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.'*  God 
has  something  for  everybody  to  do.  There  is 
no  idler's  comer  in  His  kingdom.  There  is 
something  in  us  all  which  aspires.  We  want 
to  do  great  things,  to  make  our  mark,  to  win 
our  fortune,  to  rise  to  eminence  ;  and  so  eager 
are  many  of  the  end,  that  they  lose  sight  of 
the  road  which  leads  to  it. 

God's  house  is  a  house  of  innumerable  tasks ; 
they  difiisr  from  one  another  as  one  star  from 
another  in  glory,  but  they  are  all  essential, 
and  they  are  disposed  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  workman.  I  visited  a  church,  not 
long  since,  whose  walls  were  decorated  with 
marble  tablets  in  memory  of  the  men  of  God 
who  had  ministered  at  the  altar  in  other  years. 
In  the  rear  of  the  church  was  a  bronze  tablet 
honouring  the  memory  of  a  faithful  sexton 
who,  for  more  than  forty  years,  had  cared  for 
the  wants  of  both  pastor  and  people.  This 
was  the  inscription,  '*  I  have  loved  the  habi- 
ti^tion  of  Thy  house  and  the  place  where 
Thine  honour  dwelleth."  It  Was  a  worthy 
testimony  to  a  bonsiateiit,  devoted  life ;  it  was 
a  confession  of  faith  that  he  who  fulfils  his 
duty  in  God's  house  shall  not  be  forgotten  of 
men,  and  shall  be  owned  of  Gk)d.  . 

YI.  Worship.  Sixth  characteristic  ; .  it  is 
a  pla^  of  worship.  The  highest  privi- 
lege of  man  is  communion  with  God — 
reaching  out  the  long  arms  of  His  desire  and 
grasping  the  Father's  neck.  Oh,  the  sacred 
associations  which  cluster  about  the  worship 
,  4>f  God's  house  !     What  peace  for  troubled 


souls ;  what  joy  for  sorrowing  hearts  ;  what 
hope  for  the  downcast  and  courage  for  the 
despondent !  "0  Loi'd  of  hosts,  blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee."— (JVeAamioA 

A  SONG  OF  PRAISE. 

Fs.  ciu.  1-22. 

It  is  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  Psalm 
that  our  lesson  treats.  It  is  well  called  "  A 
Song  of  Praise."  From  the  first  word  to  the 
last  it  is  a  pouring  forth  of  the  heart's  treasure 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  a  breaking  of  an 
alabaster-box  of  very  precious  ointment,  the 
perfume  of  which  has  filled  the  ages. 

Notice:  1.  The* personal  element  in  the 
Psalmist's  praise.  ''Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His 
holy  name."  This  personal  element  must  ever 
be  the  key-note  of  genuine  praise,  as  it  is  the 
key-note  of  all  vital  piety.  We  may  cry  out 
with  all  earnestness  of  word  and  tone,  "0  that 
iMfn,  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness ! " 
but  the  words  upon  our  lips  will  be  but  as 
sounding  brass  unless  we  have  first  taken  upon 
ourselves  the  vow  of  His  servant,  ' '  /  will  bless 
the  Lord  at  all  times  ;  His  praise  shall  con- 
tinually be  in  my  mouth." 

If  our  notes  are  sweet  and  tme,  God  will 
take  care  of  the  harmony. 

2.  Note  that  the  Psalmist  excepts  no  part  of 
His  nature  from  the  obligation  of  praise,  "  All 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name."  Mani- 
festly there  must  be  heart  and  soul  cleansing 
before  this  can  be  possible.  Sin  cannot  praise 
God.  Our  power  of  heart  and  mind,  our 
love,  our  hope,  our  faith,  our  imagination, 
our  reasoning  faculties,  our  judgment,  onr 
memory,  our  wit  and  humour,  are  all  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  high  and  holy  office  of  a  life- 
long praise  of  God.  God  wants  our  all; 
greater  thought  even  than  this,  God  can  use 
our  all. 

In  that  perfect  temple  of  His  creation, 
where  there  is  room  for  the  sparrow  and 
swallow — "  the  most  useless  and  most  restlsss 
of  birds " — ^to  nest,  there  is  room  for  each 
fiusulty  of  our  being  to  expand — to  find  its 
normal  unfoldment  "in  Him"  in  whom, 
indeed,  "we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being." 

3.  Note  how  the  Psalmist  quickens  his 
praise  through  the  faculty  of  memory : 
"  Forget  not  all  His  benefits."    In  vecBes  8-5 
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he  enumerates  wliat  some  of  those  benefits 
have  been.  Forgiveness,  healing,  redemption, 
loving-kindness,  tender  mercies,  aaiisjiedness, 
renewal  of  youth.  Do  we,  in  our  dark  hours, 
ever  pause  to  take  an  inventory  of  our  bless- 
ings ?  We  shall  find  the  list  a  long  one  ;  and 
if  we  practise  the  Divine  nile  of  forgetting 
sorrow  and  remembering  joy,  our  lives  will 
expand  in  perpetual  praise. 

4.  Note  how  the  perception  of  personal 
blessings  broadens  the  Psalmist's  mind  to  take 
in  the  blessings  of  others.  God  is  good  to 
me ;  yes,  but  that  is  not  all ;  that  is  not 
sufficient  reason  for  praise.  '*The  Lord 
exeonteth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all 
that  are  oppressed.*'  Not  good  to  me  only, 
not  picking  me  out,  with  a  capricious  fancy, 
as  an  object  of  special  benefaction,  but  em- 
bracing me  in  that  universal  love  whose  tides 
flow  eternally,  whose  waves  kiss  in  blessing 
the  parched  shores  of  each  human  life. 

George  McDonald  makes  Robert  Falconer 
cry  out  in  boyish  indignation  at  his  grand- 
mother's teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  election  : 
**  I  don't  want  God  to  love  mc  if  He  don't  love 
everybody."  What  true  soul  could  !  Forever 
and  forever  must  the  soul  of  man  respond  in 
glad  harmony  to  that  eternal  chord,  "  God  so 
loved  the  world.**  It  is  one  of  the  highest 
proofs  of  our  sonship  to  the  Eternal  that  we, 
too,  in  our  weak  humanity,  are  "  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish." 

5.  Note  that  it  is  the  quaXUy  of  God's  love 
which  causes  the  Psalmist  to  rejoice.  It  is 
not  enough  that  our  friends  love  us  ;  how  do 
they  love  ?  Wisely  or  foolishly  %  selfishly  or 
unselfishly  ?  helpfidly  or  hurtfully  ?  It  is  not 
enough  —  we  say  it  reverently  —  that  God 
should  love  humanity.  How  does  He  love  it ! 
The  heathen  have  had  conceptions  of  Divine 
powers  capable  of  love  ;  but  the  objects  upon 
which  their  love  was  lavished  were  mere 
pampered  favourites,  spoiled  children,  made 
weaker,  not  stronger,  by  the  love.  ''The 
Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment 
for  all  that  are  oppressed."  A  God  whose 
love  is  manifested  in  an  infinite  helpfulness — 
whose  helpfulness  is  the  essence  of  righteous- 
ness and  justice — this  is  the  God  we  adore. 
From  this  point  to  verse  19  the  whole  thought 
of  the  Psalmist  is  filled  with  God's  attributes. 
He  has  gotten  beyond  blessings  into  the 
Blesser.  The  character  of  God — not  His  gifts 
— is  filling  his  soul  with  the  rapture  of  praise. 
The  force  of  comparison  is  well-nigh  exhausted 


in  showing  forth  the  goodness,  the  long- 
suffering,  the  tender  compassion  of  God. 
"Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chUdren,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  We  have 
pushed  away  from  the  shore,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  know  something  of  the  snrgings  of  the 
infinite  ocean  of  Divine  love,  when  the  thought 
of  what  God  it  is  more  to  us  than  any  thought 
of  what  He  does  ;  when  the  thought  of  His 
righteousness  is  dearer  to  us  than  any  personal 
bluing ;  when  we  stay  our  tired  souls,  not 
on  any  manifestation  of  His  favour,  but  on  the 
eternal  verity  that  God  is  good. 

6.  Note  the  Psalmist's  conception  of  what 
it  is  to  praise  God.  We  find  it  expressed  in 
the  three  last  verses  of  this  Psabn.  "  Blesa 
the  Lord,  ye  His  angels  ....  thai  do 
Hia  eammandmerUs,  hearkening  unto  the  voice 
of  His  loonL  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  His 
hosts;  ye  ministers  of  ffis,  thai  do  His 
pleasure."  Surely  this  conception  of  praise 
is  a  something  other  and  deeper  than  a  mere 
verbal  outpouring  of  thanksgiving.  How  are 
we  to  praise  God!  Even  as  the  angela  do. 
Our  Master  taught  us  to  pray,  "  Thy  will  be 
done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  This 
Psalm  teaches  us  that  God's  will  is  done  in 
heaven  through  the  angelic  host  ''keeping 
His  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the 
voice  of  His  word."  A  praise  which  is- 
obedience,  an  obedience  which  seeks  con- 
tinually to  know  that  wherein  it  may  farther 
obey,  this  is  the  Divine  ideal  of  praise.  It  is. 
well  to  speak  God*s  praises ;  it  is  better  to 
live  them.  The  speaking  may  help  the 
living ;  it  may  hinder.  There  is  danger  that 
the  soul's  vital  force,  which  should  be  expen- 
ded in  deeds,  may  explode  in  halleligahs. 
Surely,  if  "  he  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best," 
he  praiseth  best  who  best  ohejs.-^Katharine 
Lents  Stevenson.) 


DANIEL  AND  HIS  OOMPANIONS. 
Dan.  L  8-21. 

For  breadth  of  character,  Moses ;  for  lofti- 
ness, Daniel.  Men  are  broad  for  what  they 
do ;  lofty,  for  what  they  are. 

I.  Temptation.  Can  it  be  that  these 
young  men,  well-named,  well-trainedt  and  of 
lofty  character,  were  tempted,  tempted  just 
like  other  young  men  f  O  tempter,  thy  name 
is  legion.  In  the  guise  of  kings  and  oonrta 
dost  thou  come.  The  young  are  thy  choice 
victims ;  the  comely,  the  courtly,  the  witfy. 
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thy  booty.     The  innocent  fall  by  thy  craft, 
and  the  pure  dost  thou  defile. 

Young  princes  of  chosen  and  illustrious 
ancestry,  "  children  in  whom  was  no  blemish, 
but  well-favoured,  and  skilful  in  all  wisdom, 
and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  understanding 
science,  and  such  as  had  ability  in  them  to 
stand  in  the  king's  palace,  and  whom  they 
might  teach  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of 
the  Chaldeans*' — what  could  more  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  all-devouring  tempter  ?  Did 
you  ever  know  temptation  to  come  openly 
and  direct  ?  Ah !  what  skulking,  what 
hiding  under  ''reasonable  claims."  Now  in 
the  cloak  of  authority,  now  in  the  guise  of 
friendship,  now  drawing  into  ambush  by  some 
fancied  personal  good.  If  Daniel  was  to  be 
overthrown,  it  must  be  by  subtle  methods ; 
aud  what  were  some  of  these  ? 

1.  Royal  Authority.  "And  the  king 
appointed  them  a  daily  provision."  Now, 
one  of  the  things  that  Daniel  had  early 
learned,  and  learned  well,  was  reverence  for 
and  obedience  to  constituted  authority.  But 
Daniel  with  all  his  appreciation  of  authority, 
and  with  full  recognition  of  his  critical  con- 
dition, "  purposed  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
not  defile  himself.'' 

2.  By  Appeal  to  the  Natural  Appetite. 
"And  the  king  appointed  them  a  daily  pro- 
vision of  the  king's  meat,  and  of  the  wine 
which  he  drank."  MeoU  and  wiiu — very 
common  temptations. 

By  subsisting  upon  the  king's  viands,  Daniel 
would  have  (1)  compromised  his  faith  in  the 
true  God.  "To  have  partaken  of  such  a 
feast  would  have  been  to  sanction  idolatry." 

(2.)  There  was  danger  that  the  use  of  the 
lung's  meat  and  wine  would  lead  to  voluptu- 
ousness. The  free  use  of  such  viands  does 
not  foster  the  instincts  of  manliness  and 
scholarship. 

3.  Appeal  to  Pride.  Dazzling  prospects  ! 
' '  To  stand  in  the  king's  palace  ** ;  to  study 
"  the  learning  and  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans  "  ; 
to  live  in  "great  Bablylon"  !  What  oppor- 
tunities !  Acquiescence  would  unlock  all  the 
archives  and  unfold  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  Bel-worship. 

4.  Flattery.  Not  only  honoured  by  selection 
to  high  privileges,  but  new  names  were  given 
Daniel  and  his  companions— distinguished 
names  :  Belteshazzar — Bel's  prince,  that  is,  a 
prince  whom  Bel  favours;  Shadrach — little 
friend  of  the  king,  or  rejoicing  in  the  way  ^ 


Meshach — guest  of  the  king ;  Abed-nego — 
worshipper  of  Mercury,  or  interpi*eter  of  the 
gods. 

5.  Social  Influence.  The  long  dining-room 
is  thrown  open.  The  savour  of  the  king's  meat 
fills  the  air.  The  wine,  the  ruddy  wine, 
sparkles  in  the  blazing  light.  Come,  Belte- 
shazzar I  Come,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  aud 
Abed-nego  !  All  things  are  now  ready.  Why 
so  eccemtric  ?  Why  be  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  Court?  All  the  other  yoimg  men  are 
there — ^young  men  who  also  are  "to  stand  in 
the  king's  palace."  Does  not  the  king  know, 
and  his  butler,  what  is  best  for  the  young 
magi  ? 

6.  Friendship — in  its  Utmost  Plea.  Yet 
another  entrance  to  the  heart  of  Daniel  does 
the  tempter  seek.  It  is  now  upon  a  higher 
basis.  Daniel  had  been  taught  to  beware  of 
glamour,  appetite,  pride,  flattery,  and  society. 
But  friendship  was  a  noble  virtue.  Who 
could  withstand  its  plea  ?  A  benefactor,  a 
warm  personal  friend,  an  ardent  admirer,  one 
who  loved  Daniel,  pleads  the  jeopardy  of  his 
life.  "Now  God  had  brought  Daniel  into 
favour  and  tender  love  with  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs,"  &c. 

II.  Resistance.  We  hear  of  the  "man  of 
destiny,"  but  here  is  the  man  of  purpose. 
But  purpose,  to  be  of  any  avail,  must  be 
backed  by  something  substantial.  Daniel 
with  good  purposes  is  well-supported  in  many 
ways. 

1.  Both  he  and  his  Friends  have  Good 
Names:  Daniel — God's  judge;  that  is,  one 
appointed  to  deliver  judgment  in  the  name  of 
the  true  God ;  Hananiah  —  the  gift  of 
Jehovah  ;  Mishael— he  is  what  the  Almighty 
is ;  Azariah — whom  Jehovah  helps  (Gesenius). 
May  there  not  be  something  in  names  ¥  If 
so,  these  young  men  had  a  good  start  in 
Ufe. 

2.  Grood  Instruction  in  Early  life.  These 
young  men  were  already  "skilful  in  all 
wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and 
understanding  science." 

8.  A  Definite  and  Lofty  Aim  in  Life. 
Daniel  looked  beyond  the  day  and  hour.  He 
sought  more  than  mere  existence  and  com- 
fortable living.  He  grasped  the  lofty  privi- 
leges of  life. 

4.  Pre-occupation.  0  young  friend,  fill  up 
to  the  full  the  measure  of  your  being  with 
holy  thoughts  and  holy  deeds.  When  the 
SBolian  harp  is  placed  in  your  window,  when 
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the  siren  song  is  sung,  have  your  ears  filled 
with  other  melodies.  There  is  for  the  lover 
of  men  enchantment  in  the  wail  of  a  broken 
heart,  melody  in  the  voice  of  weeping.  Only 
in  your  efforts  to  save  others  is  your  own 
present  safety  and  your  final  salvation  assured. 
5.  Good  Companions.  A  blessed  thing  it  is 
for  the  young  to  have  good  companions. 
''  Blessed  is  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly/'  &c. 

III.  The  Reward.  Did  ever  so  lofty  a 
life  as  Daniel's  fail  of  a  reward  ?  Not  where 
God  reigns. 

1.  Favour.  '*God  brought  Daniel  into 
favour  and  tender  love  with  the  prince  of  the 
eunuchs  "  (chap.  i.  9). 

2.  Health.  ''At  the  end  of  ten  days  their 
countenances  appeared  fairer  and  fatter  in 
flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the 
portion  of  the  king's  meat "  (ver.  15). 

8.  InteUectuality  and  Scholarship.  ''And 
in  all  matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
that  the  king  inquired  of  them,  he  found 
them  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians 
and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm  " 
(ver.  20). 

4.  Ability  to  render  Great  Service  to  the 
King.  He  not  only  interpreted  the  king's 
dream,  but  made  known  unto  the  king  the 
dream  which  he  himself  had  forgotten. 
(Bead  chap.  ilL) 

5.  Daniel  saved  the  lives  of  the  wise  men, 
including  his  three  friends  and  himself,  the 
decree  having  gone  forth  that  they  should  be 
slain.  He  said,  "Destroy  not  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon  :  bring  me  in  before  the  king,  and 
I  will  show  unto  the  king  the  interpretation  " 
(ver.  24). 

6.  Growth  in  Character.  Virtue  well  prac- 
tised is  self-developing. — (if.  D,  HomJbeck.) 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S    DREAM. 
Dan.  ii.  86-49. 

The  story  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  di*eam,  apart 
from  its  religious  lessons,  is  a  good  one  to  tell 
because  of  its  dramatic  interest.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  come  to  get  the  lesson  out  of  the 
story,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  very  much  more 
impressive  than  the  episode  itself. 

I.  We  can  attribute  to  the  incident  a  triple 
bearing:  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  upon  the  Jews, 
and  upon  all  men. 


1.  The  first  intention  of  the  oooorrenoe  was 
plainly  to  bring  a  new  idea  to  Nebfttchadnasar, 

(1)  There  was  a  revelation  of  the  true  God 
made  to  him,  and  that  for  his  own  sake.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  souls  of  the  heathen  in 
Old  Testament  times  were  precious  to  God  as 
well  as  now.  Jonah's  mission  as  a  prophet 
was  to  the  heathen.  The  Israelitish  nation 
was  to  be  a  witness  to  the  true  God.  The 
promise  to  Abraham  was  that  in  his  seed  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  £e  blessed. 
There  is  nothing  strange,  therefore,  in  God's 
making  a  speeial  impression  of  himself  upon 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

(2)  This  revelation  was  authenticated  by  a 
very  special  endorsement,  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  seemed  impossible.  The  king 
asked  his  counsellors  to  do  the  miraculous; 
not  only  to  interpret  the  dream,  but  to  recall 
it  to  his  weak  memory.  Daniel,  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,  through  tiie  avowed  power  of  his 
God,  aooomplished  that  which  "no  kini^ 
lord,  nor  ruler"  had  ever  asked  "at  any 
magidan,  or  astrologer,  or  Chaldean."  No 
evidence  could  have  been  granted,  it  would 
seem,  more  satisfactory  than  this. 

(8)  Nebuchadnezzar  learned  not  only  of  the 
true  God,  but  that  he  held  his  kingdom  only 
by  that  Ood's  snfierance.  "  Thou,  O  king, 
art  a  king  of  kings ;  for  the  God  of  heaven 
hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and 
strengUi,  and  glory,"  The  sacrifices  and 
thank-offerings  he  had  made  to  the  innumer- 
able deities  of  Babylon  had  been  wasted.  The 
derivation  of  his  kingship  from  God  involved 
a  duty  to  God  on  his  part.  The  revelation 
that  was  made  to  him  was  not  of  a  theological 
speculation,  but  of  a  Being  with  whom  he  had 
to  do,  even  though  he  had  not  known  it. 

^  (4)  What  was  the  result  of  this  condescen- 
sion of  God  toward  this  capricious  king  I 
Nebuchadnezzar  recognized  the  existenoe  of 
Daniel's  God.  "  Of  a  truth  it  is  that  your 
God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings." 
Yet  he  did  not  offer  his  reverence  to  Daniel's 
God,  but  to  Daniel  himself,  before  whom  he 
showed  what  we  must  think  to  be  a  kind  of 
superstitious  fear.  Men  often  call  for  more 
and  clearer  revelations  of  God,  whereas,  if 
they  had  them,  they  would  not  use  them  for 
their  good,  because  of  that  hardness  of  heart 
which  prevents  them  from  using  the  adequate 
revelations  of  God  which  they  have  already. 

2.  This  episode  had  also  its  bearing  to  tkt 
Jews, 
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(1)  It  assured  them  that  their  trost  in  God 
was  not  misplaced.  The  distress  of  exile 
doubtless  tended  to  shake  their  faith  in 
JehoTah,  although  it  ought  to  have  strength- 
ened their  faith,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  warn- 
ings of  God  were  fulfilled,  and  the  certainty 
of  His  declared  designs  for  them  was  more 
fully  assured.  But  even  when  trouble  ought 
logically  to  lead  us  to  God,  it  sometimes  drives 
us  the  other  way ;  and  although  their  afllictlon, 
rightly  understood,  ought  to  have  convinced 
the  Jews  that  God's  word  concerning  them 
stood  sure,  yet  He  granted  them  new  helps  to 
faith,  and  this  episode  of  the  king's  dream 
was  one  of  them. 

(2)  They  might  understand  from  it  that 
God  was  taking  care  of  them  through  the 
advancement  of  Daniel  to  power.  So  long  as 
there  was  a  faithful  Jew  near  the  throne  they 
might  have  hope  of  safety  for  their  little 
remnant  of  a  nation.  Daniel  beside  Nebu- 
chadnezzar meant  the  same  as  Esther  beside 
Xerxes,  and  Nehemiah  beside  Artaxerxes. 

(8)  In  this  incident  the  Jews  saw  how 
Jehovah  could  adapt  Himself  to  their  special 
circumstances  and  reveal  Himself,  in  special 
ways,  according  to  need.  Here  He  is  seen  to 
be  the  Grod  of  all  knowledge,  reading  the 
dreams  of  a  king,  and  telling  them  when  the 
king  himself  knows  not  what  they  are. 
Whatever  we  need  at  any  special  time,  God  is 
that  to  us.  He  is  our  ''all  in  all,"  full  of 
infinite  resource,  more  versatile  in  His  power 
of  adaptation  to  our  wants  than  we  ourselves 
ara  variable  in  those  wants. 

8.  The  story  of  the  dream-telling  has  a 
universal  bearing  ;  it  is  meant  for  all  men, 

(1)  There  is  a  lesson  here  in  the  philosophy 
of  history,  one  of  the  first  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  thought  The  speculations 
of  Schlegel  and  Hegel  do  not  rest  on  a  false 
idea.  There  is  a  consistency,  a  law,  a  pur- 
pose in  the  tangle  of  events.  Something 
definite  is  being  accomplished.  It  tells  us  not 
only  that  above  history  are  history's  laws,  but 
that  above  history's  laws  is  God.  The  best 
naturalist  is  he  who  leads  us  "  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God."  And  the  purpose  for  us 
of  Daniel's  story  is  to  lead  us  tlurough  history 
up  to  history's  God. 

(2)  The  details  of  the  dream  appear  to 
have  a  very  definite  application,  and  upon  this 
application  so  much  time  is  spent  that  some- 
times the  real  teaching  of  the  passage  is 
obscured. 


(8)  The  stoiy  has  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment for  us,  as  it  had  for  the  old  Jews.  What 
the  lessons  from  it  are  we  shall  presently  see ; 
but  the  thought  is  one  we  carry  with  us  in 
advance  that  they  are  for  our  comfort  and 
hope  and  joy. 

II.  These  lessons  we  are  now  ready  to  take 
up. 

1.  The  first  is  that  God  is  the  God  of  history. 
We  lay  emphasis  on  the  God  of  the  redeemed 
soul ;  we  overlook  the  God  of  the  cosmos. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  wholly  to  blame,  because 
we  discern  God  most  clearly  as  He  comes  into 
personal  relation  with  us.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  all  lives  and  all  times  are  His  ;  that 
He  is  on  the  throne  and  not  for  one  moment 
abdicates  Hia  power. 

2.  He  knows  all  things.  ''  All  things  are 
naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."  To  Him  there  is  no 
tangle  in  the  infinitely  crossing  threads  of 
events,  no  confusion  through  the  introduction 
of  a  million  secondary  causes,  no  uncertainty 
because  the  minds  of  men  and  of  nations  are- 
fickle.  The  end  is  as  the  beginning,  and  all 
things  are  as  though  they  were  already  ac- 
complished before  Him. 

3.  He  reveals  to  us  as  much  of  His  insight 
into  history  as  He  ohoses  and  no  more. 

4.  But  God  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  He 
has  an  intention  in  history.  There  is  an 
Intelligence  back  of  events,  working  in  men 
who  seem  to  control  them  for  ourselves,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  And! 
what  is  His  good  pleasure  ?  After  the  king-^ 
doms  of  this  world  have  accomplished  their 
function  and  driven  each  other  off  the  stage 
of  events  in  succession,  then,  Daniel  says, 
''shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom- 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed — ^and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever."  The  supremacy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  the  end  of  history.  Looking  at 
it  fix>m  the  New  Testament  point  of  view,  we 
say  it  is  the  supremacy  of  Christ  "  For  He 
must  reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
His  feet"  To  this  end  converge  all  the  threads 
of  history.  Every  insignificant  event  has  its 
relation  to  this  oonsummatioiL  The  con- 
nection may  be  inscrutable  to  us,  but  it  is 
real. 

5.  To  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose  Daniel 
tells  us  there  is  ho  possibility  of  any  successful 
opposition.  Right  seems  to  be  for  ever  on 
the  scaffold,  and  wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne. 
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Bat  we  are  deceived.  Even  those  things 
designed  to  delay  God's  plan  fall  into  place  to 
help  it  on. 

6.  For  God  takes  His  time.  Why  did  He 
not  bring  Daniel's  stone  ent  from  the  moun- 
tain's dome  instantly  to  crush  the  image  of 
various  metals?  It  is  useless  to  ask  that 
question,  because  there  is  90  answer  except 
to  say  that  He  willed  otherwise.  It  is  so  with 
the  way  God  works  in  history.  We  may  be 
discouraged  because  the  end  seems  so  far 
away ;  we  may,  like  the  Apostolic  Church,  be 
filled  with  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  the  end 
of  the  world  is  coming  in  a  few  days.  But  in 
either  case  God  bides  His  time.  There  is 
neither  discouragement  nor  hurry  with  Him. 
He  knows  the  way  He  taketh. 

7.  To  bring  about  His  end  God  uses  super- 
natural power.  Daniel  showed  that  the 
statue  in  the  dream  was  to  be  destroyed  by 
no  ordinary  catastrophe,  but  by  the  coming 
down  upon  it  of  the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands.  God  works  in 
history  by  the  immediate  exertion  of  His 
power  to  secure  His  purposes.  The  super- 
natural is  in  exercise  now  in  the  events  of  the 
world.  That  it  is  disguised  under  the  processes 
of  law,  that  it  uses  second  causes,  are  not 
contradictions  of  the  fact  that  it  is  really  at 
work.  We  are  afraid  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
vidence. We  are  timid  about  applying  it 
rigidly.     But  God  works  in  the  working  of 


man.     He  conceals  His  hand,  but  it  is  there 
just  the  same. 

III.  There  are  certain  pointed  thoughts 
that  come  home  to  us  out  of  this  study. 

1.  We  need  to  have  a  broad  conception  of 
the  workings  of  God.  We  should  remember 
that  our  personal  salvation  is  but  a  part,  and  a 
small  part,  of  the  glorious  purpose  God  has 
in  mind  for  the  world.  We  should  rise  to 
Daniel's  mountain-top,  where  we  can  see  the 
nations  and  see  their  eclipse  by  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  have  our  hearts  set,  not  so  much 
on  personal  congratulation  that  we  are  in  that 
kingdom,  as  on  lending  ourselves  to  God,  who 
will  deign  to  use  us  for  the  making  of  that 
kingdom  triumphant,  and  accomplishing  thus 
the  great  aim  of  history. 

2.  We  may  feel  confidence  as  we  go  about 
our  life's  work — such  confidence  as  the  captive 
Daniel  felt  when  he  had  this  outlook  over  the 
centuries. 

8.  Not  foigetting  this  broad  view  of  things, 
we  may  return  to  the  thought  of  ourselves 
and  feel  new  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  our 
personal  salvation.  The  salvation  of  an  indi- 
vidual soul  is  not  therefore  the  insignificant 
thing  it  might  seem  to  be.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
bringing  to  fulfilment  of  that  kingdom  of 
God  whose  completion  is  the  great  purpose  of 
Gk)d  in  the  cycles  of  human  life. — (Z>.  J. 
Burrell,  D.D.), 


Liberty  op  Conscience. — To  our  ordinary  Protestant  thoughts,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  dignitary  would  find  this  a  rather  thorny  subject,  but  from  the 
notiae  in  L*  Universite  Catholiqtte  it  woxAd  seem  that  Abb6  Canet  has  dealt 
with  it  in  "  a  very  complete  and  forcible  manner."  The  history  of  how  he 
came  to  write  the  book  deserves  notice.  In  1888  the  French  newspaper 
press  intimated  the  fact  that  a  prize  of  15,000  francs  would  be  given  by  an 
anonymous  donor  for  the  best  work  "  showing  the  necessity  of  securing  more 
complete  liberty  of  conscience  in  institutions  and  customs."  The  fact  that 
the  centenary  of  the  French  Eevolution  was  at  hand,  and  the  terms  in  which 
the  offer  was  made,  clearly  showed  that  the  object  of  the  competition  was  to 
glorify  the  Eevolution  as  having  accomplished  the  liberation  of  the  human 
conscience.  M.  Canet,  by  becoming  a  competitor,  let  it  be  seen  that  '*  the 
representatives  of  anti-Christian  liberaUsm  "  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  did  not  get  the  prize.  But 
he  has  judged  it  right  to  publish  his  treatise  and  to  appeal  from  the  jury  to 
the  world.  According  to  the  successful  competitor,  liberty  of  conscience 
means  ''  a  universal  and  absolute  toleration  of  all  opinions  and  doctrines.'' 
M.  Canet  defines  it  as  '*  a  royal  power — the  sovereign  right  which  a  man  has 
to  direct  his  life."     **  As  all  government  has  its  laws  and  rules,"  so  he  says, 

"  liberty  is  subject  to  limitation We  conclude  that  the  right  we  have 

to  direct  our  intellectual  and  moral  life,  however  sacred  and  inviolable  it  may 
be,  cannot  mean  freedom  from  all  control."  The  laws  which  human  liberty 
ought  to  recognize  have  as  their  aim  the  guidance  of  the  life  to  its  goal — 
truth  and  goodness.  The  definition  he  gives  of  liberty  in  general  is,  "  the 
right  which  an  intelligent  being  has  to  direct  his  life  according  to  the  laws  of 
liberty  and  duty,  protected  in  the  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  public 
repression  of  error  and  evil,  in  so  far  as  the  interests  of  society  demand  it." 
And  he  still  further  defines  liberty  of  conscience  ''  as  the  right  which  the 
human  soul  has  of  directing  its  religious  life  under  the  responsibility  of  its 
choice  before  God — a  right  over  which  the  civil  power  has  no  authority." 
The  Church  secured  this  hberty  of  conscience  for  men  by  establishing  a 
kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  and  which  is  therefore  quite  independent 
of  earthly  sovereignties.  According  to  this  teaching,  the  Church  is  both  the 
power  that  secures  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  exercises  the  just  control 
needed  to  save  it  from  degenerating  into  licence.  One  must  confess  that  M. 
Canet  makes  his  way  through  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  much  better  than 
our  Protestant  prepossessions  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

NO.   VI. — ^VOL.    I. — THE  THINEEB.  HH 
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The  Tell  el-Amarna  Tablets. — In  an  article  in  L'Universite 
Catholique^  M.  Jacquier  draws  attention  to  some  of  the  most  recent  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  which  are  of  interest  for  Bihlical  students.  The  most 
important  discovery  is  that  of  the  tablets  of  Tell  el-Amarna,  which  furnish 
most  valuable  information  concerning  the  state  of  Canaan  in  the  fifteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  These  tablets,  discovered 
in  1887  at  Tell  el-Amarna,  on  the  site  of  Khoutnaton,  the  capital  founded  by 
Amenophis  lY.,  contain  letters  sent  to  that  king,  to  Amenophis  III.,  and 
perhaps  to  Amenophis  II.,  by  the  kings  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Mitanni, 
and  other  royal  personages  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  also  by  the 
rulers  of  cities  in  Canaan  who  were  vassals  of  Egypt.  The  langua.ge  of 
these  letters,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  Babylonian,  and  the  character  in 
which  they  are  written  is  cursive  cuneiform.  They  contain  information  of 
great  value  concerning  the  history,  geography,  civilization,  and  religious 
condition  of  Palestine  fifty  years  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Hebrews,  but  the  principal  interest  they  have  for  us  is  in  the  light  which 
they  cast  upon  events  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture.  As  is  well  known,  some 
critics  assert  that  Chedorlaomer  and  Melchizedek  are  mythical  personages 
unknown  to  history,  and  that  in  Gen.  xiv.  we  have  a  confused  narrative 
founded  on  the  great  Assyrian  invasions  of  Palestine  in  the  ninth  century  b.o. 
We  now  know  of  invasions  of  the  kind  about  the  year  3800  B.C.,  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  For  we  can  now,  with 
the  aid  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  fix  the  date  at  which  Abraham  flourished. 
Among  the  five  kings  mentioned  in  this  chapter  of  Genesis  is  Amraphel, 
king  of  Shinar.  M.  Hal^vy  has  shown  that  this  Amraphel  was  Hammurabi, 
king  of  Babylon.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Nabonidus,  Hammurabi 
lived  seven  hundred  yeaxs  before  Bumaburiash.  Now,  among  the  tablets  of 
Tell  el-Amarna  are  found  letters  of  Bumaburiash  to  Amenophis  lY.,  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  in  the  fourteenth  century  b.g.  This  fixes  the  period  of 
Amraphel,  and  consequently  of  Abraham,  as  that  of  the  twenty-second 
century  B.C.  The  inscriptions,  as  the  researches  of  M.  Hal^vy  conclusively 
prove,  bring  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  who  were  his  vassals  into  the  full 
light  of  history.'  That  the  peoples  of  Babylon  had  many  relations  with  those 
of  Palestine,  and  exercised  upon  them  a  deep  and  lasting  influence,  is  seen 
from  the  facts  that  the  language  and  writing  of  Babylon  were  adopted  by  the 
Ganaanites  as  an  official  and  international  means  of  communication,  and  that 
the  names  of  divinities  and  of  historical  personages  are  Babylonian.  These 
tablets  refer  to  a  time  almost  contemporary  with  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
the  Hebrews ;  they  enable  us  to  describe  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
period,  and  above  all  explain  to  us  how,  in  consequence  of  the  power  of 
Egypt  being  weakened  and  of  the  mutual  warfare  of  Canaanitish  princes,  the 
Hebrews  were  able  tg  succeed  in  their  enterprise.  The  state  of  matters  in 
Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  centuiry  B.o.  is  different  from  what  it  had  been 
imagined  to  be.  The  king  of  Egypt  was  a  suzerain  to  whom  tribute  was  paid, 
but  who  did  not  concern  himself  with  what  went  on  in  the  country.    Banditti, 
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under  the  leadership  of  Aziri  and  Elimeleoh,  overran  the  country,  and  even 
attacked  cities,  and  the  king  of  Egypt  sent  no  help  to  his  governors,  in  spite 
of  frequent  appeals  to  him.   When  these  adventurers  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  in  power  he  accepted  them  as  tributary  princes.     The  question  as 
to  whether  these  newly  discovered  records  contain  any  allusion   to   the 
Hebrew  invaders  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
give  a  definite  answer  to  it.     The  prince  of  Jerusalem  repeatedly  complains 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  favours  wandering  **  Habiri"  at  the  expense  of  his 
governors.     Under  the  command  of  a  certain  Elimeleoh  or  Malkiel,  these 
Habiri  were  ravaging  the  country,  and  had  gained  possession  of  several 
towns  and  districts.     In  a  letter  of  Aziri  to  Dudii  mercenaries  of  the  name  of 
Jaudu  are  spoken  of.     All  these  names  are  Semitic ;  and  in  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Numbers,   Heber  and   Malkiel  are  mentioned    as  names  of 
grandsons  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17  ;    Num.  xxvi.  45).     Can  there  be  any 
allusion  here  to  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  ?    Or  may  the  Habiri  be  the 
Hebrews  themselves  ?    As  for  the  name  Jaudu,  it  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Jews  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  and  Sennacherib. 
On  the  other  hand,  in    the    list    at    Kamac    of    countries    tributary  to 
Thothmes  III.  we  find  the  names  of  Jacob-el  and  Joseph-el,  which  seem  to 
designate  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  a  whole.     A  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  way 
of  these  identifications.  The  letters  of  Tell  el-Amarna  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  b.o.,  and  the  list  at  Kamac 
is  still  more  ancient,  as  it  refers  to  an  expedition  about  the  year  1480  b.o. 
While,  according  to  the  most  approved  chronology,  the  Exodus  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.o.    It 
may  be  that  the  coincidence  of  names  is  a  mere  accident  resulting  from  the 
respective  languages  being  very  closely  allied.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
identification  be  accepted,  an  earlier  date  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  the 
invasion  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews,  unless,  indeed,  there  was  more  than 
one  attempt  of  the  kind,  the  last  and  most  important  of  which,  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  was  the  Exodus  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.    These 
letters  furnish  the  solution  of  some  exegetical  difficulties,  6.^.,  in  Judges  iv,  2, 
we  read  of  a  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor.     Some  critics, 
not  understanding  how  the  king  of  Hazor  could  be  called  king  of  Canaan, 
had  concluded  that  the  narrative  was  a  combination  of  two  discordant 
documents.     We  now  know  that  there  was  a  governor-general  at  the  head  of 
the  ruling  princes  of  Canaaa     This  organization  doubtless  continued  after 
Palestine  had  ceased  to  be  silbject  to  Egypt,  and  Jabin  was  probably  both 
king  of  Hazor  and  suzerain  of  Canaan.     Another  detail  proves  to  us  how 
well  versed  the  sacred  writer  was  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time  he 
describes.     In  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  Burnbburiash,  king  of  Babylon, 
complains  that  at  Acca  (Accho  of  Judges  i  31),  in  Canaan,  his  ambassadors 
had  been  mutilated  in  hands  and  feet,  that  they  had  been  trampled  upon  and 
the  feet  of  their  enemies  set  upon  their  prostrate  heads.    These  details 
remind  us  of  the  manner  in  which  Adonibezek  was  treated,  who  had  himself 
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inflicted  like  mutilation  upon  seventy  kings  (Judges  i.  6,  7),  and  of  the  orders 
given  by  Joshua  to  his  ofi^cers  to  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the 
conquered  kings  (Joshua  x.  24). 

Becobds  op  the  Past,  Vol.  V. — The  new  volume  of  the  Becords  of  the 
Past  shows  very  clearly  how  much  uncertainty  still  prevails  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  many  passages  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Inscriptions  relating  to  the  Bise  of  Gyrus,  the  editor,  Professor 
Sayce,  makes  the  following  remarkable  admissions.  After  saying  that  the 
comparative  difficulty  of  the  cylinder  inscription  of  Cyrus  is  mainly  due  to 
the  mutilated  character  of  the  text,  he  adds,  **  but  it  is  also  in  some  measure 
owing  to  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Ass3rro-Babylonian 
syntax.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  where  a 
sentence  ends  or  begins,  and  a  double  translation  of  the  passage  often 
becomes  possible.  Moreover,  the  construction  of  the  sentences  more  than 
once  reminds  us  of  the  language  of  the  later  Hebrew  prophets,  and  is  open 
to  the  stole  amount  of  disputable  interpretation  "  (p.  146).  Although  these 
striking  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  this  particular  inscription,  the  statement 
about  the  syntax  seems  to  cover  a  very  wide  area.  If  we  are  intended  to 
understand  that  the  syntax  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  a  whole  is  thus 
far  very  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  evident  that  the  alleged  testimony  of 
these  records  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  increased  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written  wiU  lead  to  many  alterations  in  the  rendering,  some 
of  which  will  amount  to  radical  changes.  Some  suggestive  illustrations  are 
supplied  by  the  translations  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  We 
find,  for  example,  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  that  words  which  are 
understood  by  Professor  Sayce  to  mean  (p.  69)  **  the  oracle  of  the  mighty 
king"  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Zimmem,  one  of  the  leading  German  Assyri- 
ologists,  to  mean  "  the  arm  of  the  mighty  king,"  and  that  characters  which  the 
English  scholar  renders  "  black  "  are  regarded  by  the  German  as  expressing 
a  uumeraJL  **  five  thousand  "  (p.  76).  Elsewhe]:e,  we  find  the  Professor  xm- 
certain  whether  .certain  words  mean  "  servants  who  belonged  to  the  king  "  or 
"  servants  who  acted  against  the  king  "  (p.  70).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  in  this  volume  for  which  Biblical  students  must  be  very  grateful  to 
Professor  Sayce  and  his  colleagues.  The  light  shed  by  the  Tell  el-Amama 
tablets  on  the  early  history  of  Jerusalem,  although,  no  doubt,  closer  study 
will  lead  to  the  modification  of  some  details,  is  a  surprising  and  extremely 
interesting  confirmation  of  the  references  to  Melchizedek  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  very  early  times  Jerusalem  was  a  holy  city,  the  seat 
of  an  oracle,  and  that  its  rulers  were  not  hereditary  sovereigns,  but  priest-kings 
appointed  by  the  deity.  The  name  **  Jerusalem  "  probably  means  *'  City 
of  Salim,"  or  ''  City  of  the  God  of  Peace."  One  of  these  priest-kings  was 
Melchizedek,  "  King  of  Salem."  The  suggestion  of  fessor  Sayce  (pp.  61, 
62)  that  it  is  clear  why  the  father  of  Melchizedek  is  not  named — "  He  was 
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priest  of  El  Elyon,  the  Most  High  God,  and  king  only  in  virtue  of  his  priestly 
office  " — is  curious ;  but  the  reader  must  be  careful  to  accept  it  as  an  opinion, 
not  as  a  certain  fsict.  The  relation  of  dependence  to  Egypt  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  when  the  tablets  were  written — that  is,  not  very  long  before  the 
Exodus — cannot,  of  course,  be  positively  asserted  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  curious  reference  to  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  in 
one  of  the  despatches  of  Ebed-tob,  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  furnishes  an 
incidental  confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Genesis  and  Judges  concernicg 
early  interference  of  the  rulers  of  States  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  with 
the  affairs  of  Palestine.  Additional  confirmation  is  supplied  by  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Ammi-satana,  a  king  of  Babylon  in  the  twenty-second  century  before 
Chpst,  which,  though  extremely  fragmentary,  has  a  distinct  reference  to 
Phoenicia.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  is  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  series  of  prophecies  or  oracles  addressed  by  eight  prophets  and 
prophetesses  connected  with  the  shrine  of  Istar  of  Arbela  to  Esarhaddon,  the 
son  of  Sennacherib.  These  singular  utterances  show  plainly  that  Hebrew 
prophecy  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  and  they  constitute  a  connecting 
link  between  it  and  the  oracles  of  Greece.  But  here,  again,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  decipherment  of  these  cuneiform  records.  A  com- 
parison of  this  rendering  with  that  supplied  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  same 
scholar  to  the  earlier  series  of  Becords  of  the  Past  is  not  encouraging  to 
the  student  who  wishes  to  apply  the  results  of  Assyriology  to  Biblical 
exposition.  The  words  which  Mr.  Pinches  first  rendered  '*  When  thou  in 
thy  heart  art  agitated,  I  in  thy  heart  rest  do  lovingly  set "  are  now  trans- 
lated, "  Thou  art  in  the  midst  of  the  officers..  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  host. 
I  advance,  I  rest  "  (p.  134).  Have  we  any  guarantee  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  not  be  found  out  that  both  these  renderings  are  inaccurate  ?  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  drawbacks,  which  in  the  present  state  of  Assyriology  are 
inevitable,  the  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series,  and  well  maintains 
the  high  place  which  EngUsh  scholars  have  so  long  held  in  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  literatures  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  The  two  trans- 
lations by  French  Egyptologists  axe  of  minor  interest  and  importance. 

Inspibation. — It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Christian  theologians  will 
obtain  much  efficient  aid  from  their  modem  Jewish  brethren  in.  deciding 
upon  the  nature  of  inspiration,  if  the  opinions  on  the  subject  stated  by  the 
Eev.  L.  M.  Simmons  in  the  Jewish  Qua/rterly  Beview  are  generally  held  in  his 
community.  He  says,  **  I  believe  that  the  Divine  Spirit  rested  upon  the 
prophets  of  Israel  in  a  measure  that  it  rested  upon  no  other  of  God's 
creatures ;  but  I  believe  in  the  immanence  of  God  in  history,  and  I  do  not 
deny  the  inspiration  of  men  like  Jesus  of  Nazareth/  or  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca, 
or,  going  outside  the  Semitic  race,  of  men  like  Gautama  Buddha.  I  believe 
that  a  man  who  could  separate  himself  from  all  family  ties,  from  all  former 
friends,  to  become  a  simple  priest  in  an  alien  church,  and  who  could  write 
such  a  beautiful  hymn  as  '  Lead,  kindly  light,'  was  also  inspired.     I  should 
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not  deny  inspiration  even  to  great  poets  and  statesmen,  or  even  to  the  great 
legalists  of  the  Eoman  law.  This  is  truly  the  Jewish  view."  This  view  of 
inspiration  has  certainly  the  advantage,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  a  doubtful 
one,  of  opening  fresh  and  wide  fields  for  commentators. 

The  Sanctified  Unbeliever  and  CniiiDBEN  Bobn  Holt  (1  Cor. 
vii.  14). — The  apparent  paradoxes  of  an  unbelieving  husband  being  sanctified 
by  a  believing  wife,  and  of  their  children  being  born  holy,  are  very  clearly 
explained  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Homiletic  Beview,  The  writer,  Professor 
Wolf,  points  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  passage  is  to  sanction  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  marriage  union  after  one  of  the  parties  has  become  a 
Gliristian,  while  the  other  still  remains  a  heathen.  St.  Paul  asserts  that,  in 
virtue  of  the  faith  of  one  of  the  parents,  the  unbelieving  husband  (or  wife) 
and  the  non-believing  children  become  '*  sanctified  "  or  **  holy."  The  general 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  forbids  us  to  interpret  these  epithets  as 
referring  to  internal  purity,  spiritual  renewal,  or  regenerate  character. 
Faith  in  the  case  supposed,  that  of  a  heathen  husband,  is  wanting, 
and  without  it  there  can  be  no  radical  chahge  of  a  moral  nature.  The 
paradox  is  explained  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  clearly  defined  meaning  of 
holiness  in  the  Old  Testament — namely,  that  which  is  separate,  distinct,  set 
apart.  Any  person  or  thing  consecrated  to  God  was  sanctified  or  called 
holy,  without  any  reference  to  intrinsic  or  internal  purity.  Thus  the  Sabbath 
was  holy,  the  Levites  were  holy,  the  first-bom  were  holy,  so  were  the 
Tabernacle  and  all  its  vessels.  The  Apostle  says  virtually  to  the  Christian 
wife  united  to  a  heathen  husband,  **  Your  union  with  him  really  withdraws 
him,  in  a  sense,  from  the  contamination  of  heathen  impurity,  brings  him  into 
a  Christian  atmosphere,  into  contact  with  the  means  of  grace,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Externally,  at  least,  though  yet  an  unbeliever, 
such  a  one  is  brought  into  sacred  relations — i.e,,  sanctified.  The  children, 
too,  are  within  the-  sacred  circle.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  their  coming 
into  the  fullest  Christian  fellowship.  The  family  is  one,  and  the  faith  of 
either  parent  makes  it  a  Christian  family  in  idea,  and  confers  the  colour  of 
sanctity  on  all  its  members."  Though  this  external  sanctification  does  not 
ensure  ethical  renewal  any  more  than  the  sanctification  of  the  priests  made 
them  ethically  holy,  yet  it  is  a  help  to  that  end ;  it  affords  a  ground  of  hope 
for  it.  It  brings  the  subject  within  the  circle  of  the  Church's  activity.  It 
puts  him  in  touch  with  the  leaven  of  grace,  and  through  the  mighty  power  of 
these  spiritual  influences  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances — namely, 
those  of  an  endearing  vital  union  with  one  surcharged  with  these  influences — 
he  is  destined  to  be  won  to  Christ.  Through  the  living  faith  of  a  parent, 
salvation  comes  to  one's  house. 

The  Histobic  and  the  Ideal  Chbist. — The  New  World,  a  quarterly 
review  which  desires  to  be  hospitable  to  progressive  scientific  thought  in 
religion,  theology,  and  ethics  considered  in  relation  to  religion,  contains  a 
number  of  very  interesting  articles  in  its  first  issue.     While  these  contain  a 
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great  deal  that  is  fresh  and  suggestive,  many  of  them  contain  at  the  same 
time  highly  controversial  matter,  which  is  rather  in  conflict  than  in  harmony 
with  most  schools  of  positive  Christian  thought.  One  of  these  articles,  by 
C.  C.  Everett,  is  entitled  "  The  Historic  and  the  Ideal  Christ."  While  we 
find  ourselves  out  of  syTnJ)athy  with  what  the  author  has  to  say,  not  only 
about  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  formulate  doctrines  as  to  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  but  also  about  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  mythical  and  historical  elements  in  the 
Gospels,  we  can  unfeignedly  approve  the  testimony  he  bears  to  the  unique 
character  and  personality  of  the  Saviour.  He  says,  "We  see  in  Him  a  man 
in  whom  the  m^^stical  and  the  practical  were  united  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
His  consciousness  of  God,  from  certain  points  of  view,  seems  to  be  the  one 
supreme  factor  in  His  life.  It  shows  itself  under  all  circumstances.  What- 
ever may  be  the  subject  on  which  He  speaks,  this  thought  of  the  ever-present 
God  mingles  in  the  discourse.  We  do  not  need  the  stories  of  the  nights  of 
prayer  and  of  lonely  struggle  to  teach  us  how  He  lived  in  this  Divine  com- 
panionship, though  these  confirm  and  complete  the  impression  of  this  aspect 
of  His  life.  Sometimes  this  consciousness  of  God  takes  form  in  the  glad 
sense  of  fellowship.  Under  one  form  or  another,  the  thought  of  God  seems 
always  present  to  Him.  When  we  turn  to  His  life  among  men,  His  care  and 
His  loving  sympathy  for  them  seem  in  turn  to  be  the  supreme  power  that 
manifested  itself  in  Him.  His  days  were  passed  in  ministering  to  their 
needs.  While  He  shrank  from  being  known  as  a  wonder-worker,  the  strange 
healing  power  that  He  possessed  was  always  at  the  service  of  those  who 
needed  His  help.  The  spiritual  needs  of  men  moved  Him,  however,  more 
deeply  than  their  physical  sufferings.  To  Him  a  blind  and  halting  spirit  was 
far  more  pitiful  than  a  blind  and  halting  body.  He  did  not  underrate,  as 
His  followers  have  sometimes  done,  the  importance  of  ministering  to  the 
physical  needs  of  those  about  Him.  These,  as  we  have  seen.  He  never  failed 
to  help,  so  far  as  in  Him  lay.  But  His  great  enthusiasm  went  to  the 
quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  men.  He  would  take  them  up  into  that 
fair  world  of  aspiration  and  peace,  of  purity  and  love,  in  which  He  per- 
petually dwelt.  He  would  make  them  sha*re  that  Divine  companionship 
which  was  the  strength  and  the  joy  of  His  own  life.  In  Jesus  we  also  find 
blended  in  a  union  no  less  rare  the  elements  of  conservatism  and  reform. 
His  keen  vision  distinguished  accurately  between  the  abuses  that  had 
gathered  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  national  constitution,  and 
these  principles  themselves  ;  between  the  pettiness  of  observance  that  sank 
into  triviality,  and  the  service  which  the  law  itself  demanded.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  more  marked  in  His  character  than  His  power  of  seeing  things  in 
their  true  perspective,  of  distinguishing  between  the  great  and  the  small. 
The  saying,  '  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone,'  illustrates  the  spirit  which  controlled  His  teaching  and  the  habits 
of  His  life.  Thus  He  reared  within  the  Jewish  law  a  moral  and  religious 
structure  so  complete  that  it  stood  undisturbed  and  fair  when  that  law  fell 
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away.  Another  of  these  harmoniously  blended  contrasts  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  we  find  in  the  manner  in  which  He  looked  upon  different  classes  of 
sins.  Nowhere  does  His  sense  of  ethical  perspective  show  itself  more  clearly. 
The  sins  that  spring  from  impulse  and  from  human  weakness,  that  have  their 
roots  in  something  not  wholly  bad,  and  are  fostered  by  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  by  the  customs  of  society — the  sins,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  world  most  affects  to  despise — to  these  He  was  unspeakably  tender.  He 
strove  to  uplift  the  fallen,  to  encourage  those  whose  hearts  had  failed,  to 
lighten  by  the  smile  of  sympathy  the  path  of  those  who  moved  in  the  shadow 
of  the  world's  scorn.  At  the  same  time  there  was  nothing  weak  in  this 
sympathy.  It  held  up  the  ideal  of  a  purer  and  better  hfe  that  was  still  in 
the  power  of  the  sinner.  On  the  other  hand,  for  spiritual  pride,  for  the 
spirit  of  those  who,  unconscious  of  their  own  sins,  looked  down  in  scorn 
upon  their  fellows,  He  had  no  sympathy.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  their  spirit 
of  self-righteousness  crushed  out  all  faith  in  the  true  life,  and  all  power  to 
attain  it.  While  for  the  outcasts  of  the  world  He  knew  there  was  no  hope 
save  in  encouragement ;  for  those  who  were  filled  with  spiritual  exaltation, 
whose  sins  disturbed  neither  their  satisfaction  with'  themselves,  nor  the 
world's  satisfaction  with  them.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  save  in 

humiliation And  while  He  rebuked  with  righteous  indignation  those 

who  oppressed  the  lowly,  whom  He  loved,  He  met  insult  and  cruelty 
directed  towards  Himself  with  sublime  patience  and  Divine  forgiveness." 

Science  and  Faith. — In  an  address  delivered  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  and  republished  in  Christian  Thottghtj 
Professor  Du  Bois,  of  Yale  University,  shows  that  the  basis  of  all  scientific 
knowledge  is  faith.  He  says  that  though  science  may  and  does  differ  widely 
from  religion  in  its  methods  and  in  the  chara^cter  of  its  facts,  in  the  character 
of  its  evidence  it  can  justly  claim  not  one  particle  of  superiority,  and  it 
convictions  rest  upon  the  same  foundation.  That  the  conclusions  of  the  one 
have  no  better  claim  to  acceptance  than  those  of  the  other,  and  that,  in  both 
alike,  proof  has  its  sole  justification  in  experience,  and  conviction  is  the 
outcome  of  faith  and  faith  alone.  For  all  scientific  proof  is  really  based  upon 
a  single  hypothesis,  viz.,  that  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  science  as  "  rigid  demonstration."  We  assume  and 
believe  that  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature  are  the  same  to-day,  and  will  be 
the  same  to-morrow  that  they  were  yesterday.  That  like  causes  will  always 
and  have  always  produced  like  effects.  Without  this  assumption  science  is 
impossible.  Without  it  the  simplest  experiment  loses  its  force  and  value, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  science  falls  to  the  ground.  And  this  assumption 
we  cannot  prove,  but  must  take  on  trust !  And  we  do  take  it  on  trust, 
without  a  murmur.  And  yet  the  only  "  proof "  we  have,  or  can  ever  have  of 
it,  is  not  direct  but  inferential,  not  complete  but  cumulative  in  its  nature. 
That  which  can  be  added  to  is  never  complete.  Until  nothing  remains  to  be 
known  or  investigated  there  will  still  be  a  loophole  for  doubt,  and  the  proof 
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is  not  complete.  Thus  the  very  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  rests  upon  that 
which  cannot  be  proved.  We  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  He  draws  an 
illustration  of  the  virtual  but  not  absolute  certainty  which  experience  yields, 
from  Babbage's  calculating  machine.  This  machine  can  be  so  arranged  and 
adjusted  that  at  every  turn  of  the  handle  it  will  expose  to  view  a  number 
greater,  by  say  two,  than  the  preceding.  Thus  if  the  first  number  is  two,  the 
next  will  be  four,  the  next  six,  and  so  on.  Now,  let  the  man  turn  the 
handle  once  every  second,  and  keep  turning,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after 
day,  till  the  days  run  into  months  and  the  months  into  years.  At  every  turn 
he  observes  the  invariable  result,  always  greater  by  two  than  the  next 
preceding.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  what  would  be  the  conviction  of 
that  man  as  to  the  next  number  which  the  next  turn  would  reveal  ?  Why, 
he, would  stake  his  hfe  without  hesitation  as  to  the  result,  so  sure  would  he 
be.  And  on  what  grounds  ?  Simply  on  the  grounds  of  experience.  The 
machine  had  never  deceived  his  expectation  or  contradicted  his  involuntary 
assumption  of  the  law  upon  which  it  worked,  and  he  assumes  and  believes 
that  it  never  will.  And  yet  on  the  last  turn  of  the  last  day  of  the  hundredth 
year,  that'  machine,  by  reason  of  the  very  law  of  its  mechanism,  which  the 
man  thinks  he  knows  so  well  and  really  does  not  know  at  all,  would  suddenly 
and  without  any  warning  make  a  single  break  in  the  sequence  of  the 
numbers  of  the  series,  and  then  would  run  on  as  before.  The  man 
would  probably  be  astonished  at  such  an  unheard-of  result,  but  he  would  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  at  bottom  his  belief  had  been  founded  upon  faith,  and 
faith  alone,  and  not  upon  proof.  Such  proof  as  he  had  was  cumulative,  and 
grew  stronger  with  every  turn.  But  the  real  foundation  of  his  beUef  was 
faith  in  the  uniform  action  of  the  machine,  and  the  only  ground  for  this  faith 
was  limited  experience.  From  that  which  he  knew  he  inferred  that  which 
he  had  no  means  of  knowing,  and  his  very  positive  conviction  had  no  better 
basis  than  an  assumption  of  uniformity,  which  he  accepted  only  upon  faith. 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  proof  of  all  scientific  behef  thus  cumulative  in 
character,  and  therefore  never  complete,  but  it  rests  also  upon  experience, 
which  is  necessarily  limited,  and  therefore  not  logically  conclusive.  Where 
reason  fails,  faith  must  step  in  to  fill  the  gap. 


TRE  FEAST  OF  PUBIM  AND   THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHEB. 

By  Rev.  P.  Hay  Hunteb. 

AMONa  the  Old  Testament  Books  which  have  been  most  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  criticism,  the  Book  of  Esther  holds  a  unique  position.  We  may 
dislike  its  tone,  with  Luther ;  and  admit,  with  another  of  its  critics,  that 
**  it  stands  further  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  and 
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of  the  Gospel,  than  any  other  book  in  Scripture."  Our  suspicions  may  be 
aroused  by  obvious  exaggerations  of  statement  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
conduct  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  story.  We  may  allow  their  full 
weight  to  arguments  directed  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  on  the 
ground  of  its  historical  improbability.  But  after  all  is  said,  there  remains  a 
fact  which  will  demolish  any  theory  that  does  not  take  it  into  account ;  an 
outpost  that  must  be  carried  before  the  main  position  is  even  reached.  It 
is  undeniable  that  the  Jewish  people,  from  a  comparatively  early  date,  has 
kept  an  annual  feast  called  the  Feast  of  Purim,  of  which  the  name  and 
origin  are  explained  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  in  no  other  document. 
Unless,  then,  it  can  be  shown  with  some  approach  to  conclusiveness  that  Purim 
was  in  its  beginnings  something  quite  different  from  the  commemorative 
festival  which  had  become  an  institution  in  JudsBa  in  the  last  century  bx. 
— that  it  originally  carried  with  it  no  suggestion  of  a  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  their  enemies,  had  no  connection  with  any  such  personages  as 
Mordecai  and  Esther,  and  nothing  to  do,  etymologically  or  historically,  with 
any  casting  of  lots—  there  is  a  primd  facie  case  in  favour  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  as  containing  at  least  a  germ  of  historical  truth.  One  must  hesitate, 
at  all  events,  before  reducing  that  Book  to  the  level  of  the  tales  which  the 
Persian  professional  raconteurs  put  in  'the  mouth  of  the  Princess  Shaibrazad 
in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

Suppose  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605  were  wholly 
derived  from  a  single  written  narrative,  of  unknown  authorship^  and 
abounding  in  wildly  improbable  details.  In  such  a  case,  it  might  be  justi- 
fiable to  dismiss  that  narrative  as  a  work  of  mere  fiction,  or  an  anti-Catholic 
"  tendency  romance."  But  if,  together  with  this  supposed  narrative,  there 
had  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  a  popular  observance  of  the  Fifth  of 
November;  if  it  were  found  that  ancient  usage  had  associated  with  this 
anniversary  the  name  of  the  chief  conspirator,  and  that  the  day  was  kept 
with  signs  of  popular  rejoicing  which,  however  grotesque  and  vulgar,  agreed 
in  the  main  with  the  story  as  written — ^manifestly  this  would  make  it 
impossible  to  set  aside  the  narrative,  off-hand,  as  purely  imaginary.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  popular  beliefs 
which  had  led  to  the  celebration  of  a  certain  day  in  the  year  with  fireworks, 
masquerades,  and  effigies  borne  in  procession.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  as  at  least  a  possibility  the  actual  existence  of  a  personage  named 
Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  had  something  to  do  with  explosives. 

So  with  the  Book  of  Esther  and  the  Feast  of  Purim.  A  document  may 
be  explained  away ;  not  so  easily  an  institution.  Those  who  pronounce  the 
Book  a  fable  have  first  to  show  that  the  Feast  is  a  fraud. 

The  data  as  to  the  Feast  contained  in  the  Book  are  these :  It  originated 
amoDg  the  Persian  Jews,  about  the  year  477  B.C.,  as  a  popular  festival,  a 
demonstration  of  joy  over  an  escape  from  imminent  danger.  It  was  held  at 
first  on  different  days  by  the  Jews  of  the  provinces  and  the  Jews  of  the 
capital ;  by  the  former  on  the  14th,  and  by  the  latter  on  the  15th  of  the 
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month  Adar,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  So  much  is  told  in  the  body  of  the 
work ;  additional  details  are  given  in  two  appendices  which  evidently  proceed 
from  another — though  not  necessarily  a  later — hand.  The  first  appendix 
(ix.  20-28)  tells  how  Mordecai,  the  hero  of  the  national  deliverance,  and  now 
vizier  of  the  Great  King,  decreed  that  this  festival,  which  had  sprung  up 
spontaneously  among  the  people,  should  be  held  annually  by  the  Persian 
Jews  and  their  posterity  for  ever ;  and  appointed  both  days,  the  14th  and 
15th  of 'Adar,  to  be  observed  alike  in  city  and  country  under  the  name  Day^ 
of  Purim,  The  second  appendix  (ix.  29-32)  introduces  a  certain  religious 
element  into  what,  as  so  far  represented,  had  been  an  occasion  of  mere 
secular  merrymaking.  It  professes  to  give  a  mandate  of  ** Queen"  Esther, 
enjoining  the  observance  of  a  fast  in  close  connection  with  the  festival. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Book  and  its  appendices,  this  feast  of  the  Jewish 
Church  grew  up  on  foreign  soil;  was  formally  instituted  by  two  private 
persons — a  layman  and  a  woman  ;  and  bore  a  foreign  name.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Book  (iii.  7)  that  "  they  cast  Pur,  that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman,"  to 
determine  the  day  on  which  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  should  begin ;  and  in 
the  first  appendix  (ix.  26),  that  *'  they  called  these  days  Purim  after  the 
name  of  the  Pur,**  From  this  we  are  to  understand  that  Purim  is  the 
Hebrew  plural  form  (why  the  plural  should  have  been  used  is  not  explained) 
of  a  foreign,  presumably  Old  Persian  vocable,  of  which  the  Hebrew  equivalent 
is  g6ral  (Septuagint,  icA^/dos),  the  ordinary  word  meaning  lot. 

The  earliest  references  or  supposed  references  to  the  existence  of  the 
Purim  Feast,  independent  of  the  Book  in  its  Hebrew  and  Greek  forms,  are 
the  following :  (1)  The  compiler  of  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in 
recounting  the  victory  won  by  Judas  over  the  Syrian  Nicanor  on  the  13th  of 
Adar,  161  B.C.,  mentions  that  this  glorious  day  was  set  apart  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  as  a  solemn  anniversary;  and  notes  in  passing 
(xv.  36)  that  the  13  th  of  Adar  was  "  the  day  before  Mcurdocheus*  Day**  It  is 
true  that  this  writer  shows  himself  throughout  credulous,  frequently 
inventive ;  and  that  any  statement  which  rests  on  his  testimony  alone  has  to 
be  viewed  with  extreme  caution.  But  since  he  wrote  his  book  not  later  than 
50  B.C.,  and  since  an  anniversary,  popularly  known  as  "  Mardocheus'  Day," 
can  scarcely  have  been  anything  else  than  the  Feast  of  Purim — it  seems  a 
reasonable  inference  that  that  Feast  had  been  established  in  Judsaa  for  at 
least  a  century,  possibly  for  two  centuries,  before  the  Christian  era.  (2)  The 
unnamed  Feast  of  John  v.  1  has  been  identified  with  the  Feast  of  Purim. 
But  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is  far  from  conclusive  ;  and  even  were 
it  stronger  than  it  is,  one  would  hesitate  to  believe  that  our  Saviour  should 
have  countenanced  by  His  presence  what,  at  that  time,  can  have  been  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  carnival  of  hate.  Any  one  who  realizes  what  the 
manner  of  observing  Purim  is  likely  to  have  been  among  the  Jews  under 
Boman  rule  will  be  amazed  at  such  a  remark  as  that  of  Professor  Godet, 
that  ''  it  was  worthier  of  Jesus,  the  true  Patriot,  to  sanctify  the  great 
national  and  political  feast  than  to  flee  from  it."    (3)  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  6, 13) 
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says  that  the  Jews  of  bis  time— i.e.,  before  100  a.d. — still  observed  the  14th 
and  15th  of  Adar  as  festival  days,  and  called  them  ^povpaiow  (?  Furim). 
(4)  The  very  early  Megillat  Taanit  or  '*  Roll  of  Fasting  "  has  the  following 
(xii.  31) :  "  The  14th  and  the  15fch  of  Adar  are  the  days  of  Purim ;  mourning 
is  forbidden." 

The  references  of  Josephus  and  the  Megillat  Taanit  establish  a  national 
observance  of  the  Purim  Feast  for  the  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  the  reference  of  the  compiler  of  2  Maccabees  does  the  same  thing 
for  the  hundred  years  before.  For  that  writer,  however  untrustworthy  as  an 
historian,  wrote,  after  all,  for  his  contemporaries;  and  among  these  con- 
temporaries were  the  grandsons  of  the  patriots  who  had  fought  under 
Judas  the  Maccabee.  So,  when  he  remarks  par  parenthese  that  Judas*8 
victory  was  won  "  the  day  before  the  17/Ac/oa  yiapSoxa'CKrj " — a  day  well- 
known  under  that  name  to  his  own  and  preceding  generations — he  vindicates 
for  the  Feast  of  Purim  a  really  respectable  antiquity. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  problem — the  existence  of  the  Purim  Feast — of 
which  the  Book  of  Esther  offers  the  most  ancient  solution.  Modem 
scholsurship  has  advanced  a  number  of  theories,  accounting  for  the  un- 
deniable facts  of  the  case  in  various  ways,  but  all  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
the  Book  without  a  vestige  of  credibility,  and  the  institution  without  a  shred 
of  historical  meaning.  I  cannot  do  more  within  the  limits  of  an  article  than 
summarize  a  few  of  the  chief  of  those  theories.  But  what  is  generally  an  - 
unfair  method — namely,  to  state  the  results  broadly,  without  tracking  step 
by  step  the  process  which  has  led  up  to  them — is  in  this  instance  rather 
favourable  to  the  theorists  than  otherwise.  For  the  offered  solution,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  happy  hit  or  an  ingenious 
paradox  than  a  conclusion  arrived  at  deliberately  after  a  dispassionate  study 
of  evidence  and  a  careful  balancing  of  probabilities.  My  objection  to  all 
those  theories,  stated  generally,  is  this,  that  those  of  them  which  account 
for  the  Feast  do  not  explain  its  name,  while  those  of  them  which  explain  its 
name  do  not  account  for  the  Feast. 

In  his  narrative  of  Judas's  victory  over  Nicanor,  the  author  of  the 
first  Book  of  Maccabees  simply  states  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  Adar,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  day  was  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  calendar  of  festivals,  and  was  kept  by  the  people  with  great  rejoicings 
(vii.  43,  48,  49).  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  this  writer  should  leave 
absolutely  unnoticed  what  was — on  the  supposition  that  the  Book  of  Esther 
contains  any  truth  at  all — a  very  striking  historical  coincidence.  One  would 
naturally  have  expected  him  to  do  as  the  compiler  of  2  Maccabees  has 
done,  and  remark  in  passing  that  Judas's  triumph  over  Nicanor  was  won  on 
the  day  before  that  of  Mordecai's  triumph  over  Haman ;  and  that  thus  two 
festivals,  each  commemorative  of  a  great  national  deliverance  from  foreign 
oppression,  were  held  on  consecutive  days  of  the  same  month.  We  should 
look  for  some  such  allusion  from  any  historical  writer  with  an  eye  to  the 
picturesque ;  much  more  from  one  who  wrote  under  the  profound  conviction 
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of  a  Providence  that  watched  ceaselessly  over  the  fortunes  of  his  people. 
.The  omission  is  not  enough  by  itself  to  discredit  the  Book ;  still,  a  certain 
weight  must  be  allowed  it  as  a  piece  of  negative  evidence.  But  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  turn  this  negative  into  positive  evidence,  the  strain  on 
facts  becomes  apparent.  Michaelis  started  the  theory,  which  more  recently 
M.  Beuss  has  supported,  that  here,  in  the  account  of  this  Maccabean  victory 
and  of  the  festival  ordained  in  its  honour,  we  have  the  genesis  of  the  Feast 
of  Purim.  In  course  of  time,  the  true  meaning  of  the  Nicanor  Festival  held 
on  the  13th  of  Adar  faded  out  of  the  popular  memory.  The  fame  of  the 
imaginary  Mordecai  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  real  Judas;  and  the  day 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  Maccabean  hero  lost  its  festal  character, 
and  became  the  preparatory  fast-day  of  the  17^16/00  Ma/>8oxatK^.  The 
objections  to  this  hypothesis  are  obvious.  It  leaves  the  name  Purim 
entirely  unaccounted  for.  It  does  violence  to  all  probability,  by  supposing 
that  within  a  century  and  a  half  the  anniversary  of  an  actual  victory  should 
have  been  supplanted  and  superseded  by  the  anniversary  of  a  purely 
fictitious  one.  Waterloo  Days  and  Sedanfeste  are  not  so  quickly  forgotten. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  Nicanor  Day  was  still  remem- 
bered long  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  it  was  only  by 
the  usage  of  much  later  times,  probably  not  before  the  ninth  century,  that 
the  13th  of  Adar  became  the  prepaoratory  fast-day  of  the  Purim-Feast,  under 
the  name  Esther  Day  or  Esther  Fast.  M.  Dieulafoy  is  in  error,  and  under- 
states his  case,  when  he  says  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fite  of  Judas 
in  the  Jewish  calendars.  The  Megillat  Taanit  (xii.  30)  has  this  reference — 
which  is  decisive  against  the  Michaelis-Beuss  theory  —  ''the  13th  (of 
Adar)  is  the  Day  of  Nicanor." 

Another  theory  explains  the  Feast  of  Purim  as  an  importation  into 
Palestine,  not  from  Persia,  but  from  Egypt.  Herr  Graetz  is  the  author  of 
this  theory ;  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  made  any  converts.  The  person 
mainly  responsible  for  the  transplanting  of  this  heathen  festival  to  Jewish 
soil  was,  in  the  view  of  Herr  Graetz,  that  Joseph,  son  of  Tobias,  whose 
scandalous  history  is  related  by  Josephus  in  Book  xii.  chap.  iv.  of  his 
Antiquities,  Joseph  stood  high  in  favour  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  corrupt  Alexandrian  court,  where  he  and  other  Jewish 
magnates  of  the  day  became  familiar  with  the  Ucentious  worship  of  Bacchus. 
One  of  the  Bacchic  festivals — the  Uidoirjla,  or  "  feast  of  the  opening  of  wine- 
jars  " — they  carried  home  with  them  to  Judaea;  and  in  that  age  when  Jewish 
society  was  half  Hellenized,  and  Greek  fashions  and  vices  were  freely 
borrowed,  the  exotic  took  root  and  flourished,  and  Anally  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  of  native  growth.  The  original  identity  of  Pithoigia  and  Puhm  is 
evident.  Both  were  celebrated  in  the  vernal  season ;  both  were  occasions  of 
riotous  merriment.  The  Greeks  **  devoted  two  days  to  revelry  "  ;  Purim  was 
a  two-ds^ys'  feast.  According  to  Greek  custom,  "  friends  made  presents  to 
each  other  of  vessels  filled  with  wine  " ;  according  to  Jewish  custom,  as 
described  in  the  Book  of  Esther  and  by  Josephus,  the  Jews  feasted  their 
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friends  and  sent  gifts  of  food  to  the  poor.  (The  practice  of  bestowing  alms 
Herr  Graetz  supposes  to  be  an  original  touch,  intended  to  give  a  Jewish 
colouring  to  a  pagan  observance.)  The  celebrants  of  the  Pithoigia  engaged 
in  friendly  rivalry  as  to  who  should  drink  the  most ;  the  celebrants  of  Purim 
also  are  said  to  have  indulged  in  excess  of  wine.  Even  the  name  may  be 
explained  on  this  hypothesis.  The  Hebrew  word  'pwra  means  "  wine-press  " ; 
the  plural  does  not  occur,  but  might  be  fivrim ;  Purim  is  thus  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  of  Pithoigia.  No  one  who  is  inclined  to  accept  this  theory  will 
be  deterred  by  such  minor  objections  as  that  iriBos  does  not  mean  "  wine- 
press "  (which  suggests  autumn),  but  '<  wine- jar  "  (which  suggests  spring, 
when  the  jaurs  were  opened  that  the  new  wine  might  be  tasted  after  fermen- 
tation) ;  and  that  the  Pithoigia  was  not  a  two-days'  festival,  but  the  first 
day  of  the  Anthesteria  or  Feast  of  Flowers,  a  three-days'  festival.  As  the 
date  of  the  son  of  Tobias  is  about  200  B.C.,  the  transformation  of  these 
Bacchic  orgies  into  a  characteristic  Jewish  institution,  and  the  efiEacement  of 
Dionysus  by  Mordecai,  must  have  been  astonishingly  rapid  and  complete. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  how  this  adaptation  of  a 
Greek  festival  should  have  escaped  and  outlived  the  tremendous  outburst  of 
anti-Hellenism  which  was  a  feature  of  the  Maccabean  time. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  theory  which  traces  the  Purim-Feast  to 
a  Persian  origin.  By  the  admission  of  the  Book  itself,  Purim  began  as  a 
festival  of  the  Diaspora ;  and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  conjecture 
that  the  Persian  Jews  may  have  borrowed  popular  customs,  as  well  as 
religious  beliefs,  from  the  Aryans  among  whom  they  had  dwelt  for  genera- 
tions.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Persians,  as  of  other  peoples,  to  rejoice  over 
the  birth  of  the  New  Year  and  the  return  of  Spring ;  and  of  this  custom, 
which  had  its  rise  in  the  nature- worship  of  ancient  Iran,  we  are  invited  to 
see  a  survival,  strangely  modified,  in  the  Jewish  festival  of  Purim.  So  Furst 
suggests  that  the  Jews  at  Susa  begail  to  celebrate  this  feast  in  imitation  of 
the  Persians,  and  derives  the  word  pHr  from  the  Persian  hahar  ('<  Spring  "). 
Herr  Israel  Sack  (AUjiidische  Beligion)  surmises  that ''  Purim  is  perhaps  a 
Hebraized  form  of  the  Greek  irvp"  in  its  turn  a  translation,  made  by  the 
Greeks  in  Persia,  of  "  the  Persian  Adar  or  Athar  (*  fire ')" ;  so  that  "  Purim 
would  mean  originally  the  Fire  Festwal  or  Adar  Festival,**  Zunz  and 
Hitzig  both  pronounce  in  favour  of  this  spring-festival  hypothesis.  The 
latter  notes  that  in  modem  Arabic  PhiMr  is  '*  New  Year  "  ;  but  concedes  that 
the  yrord  pur,  meaning  'Mot,"  though  unknown  in  Persian,  may  have  been 
a  word  introduced  by  the  Parthians,  who  were  of  Scythian  stock.  The 
event,  whatever  it  was,  that  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  Esther  is  thought  by 
this  historian  to  have  taken  place  under  the  Arsacid,  not  the  Achsemenian, 
dynasty.  The  arguments  by  which  he  supports  this  view  are  not,  however, 
particularly  convincing,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following : — **  Since 
among  the  Parthians  it  was  a  mark  of  the  deepest  degradation  to  be  led 
round  mounted  naked  on  an  ass  " — Josephus  being  the  authority  for  this — 
"  it  may  have  been  held  by  them  as  the  most  distinguished  sign  of  royal 
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favour  to  be  conducted  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  clad  in  kingly 
apparel." 

Another  and  yet  more  plausible  theory  identifies  the  original  of  Purim 
with  the  Persian  Farwardigdn  or  Festival  of  the  Dead,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  last  five  days  of  the  last  month  of  the  year,  and  the  five  intercalary 
days  of  the  Persian  calendar — i.e,,  on  the  last  ten  days  of  the  year.  This 
idea  was  mooted  by  Von  Hammer  (in  1827),  and  accepted  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Kuenen  in  his  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  But  its  chief  exponent  is  the 
distinguished  Orientalist,  Professor  de  Lagarde,  the  successor  of  Ewald  at 
Gottingen,  by  whose  death  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Iranic 
scholarship  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  De  Lagarde  arrived  independently, 
by  an  elaborate  linguistic  process,  at  the  result  to  which  Yon  Hammer  had 
been  led  by  a  mere  conjecture ;  and  the  case  for  this  hypothesis  is  stated 
fully  and  finally  in  his  Purim  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Beligion,  The 
author's  open  contempt  for  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him, 
and  the  warmth  of  advocacy  with  which  he  presses  his  own  view — meine 
Combination^  meiner  Fund,  he  fondly  calls  it — make  his  treatise  more  Hvely 
reading  than  such  works  commonly  are. 

The  Byzantine  historian  Menander,  writing  of  the  sixth  century, 
mentions  a  ten-days'  feast  celebrated  by  the  Persians,  which  he  calls 
^ovp^iyav.  This  is  easily  recognized  as  a  Greek  form  of  the  New  Persian 
P6rd!g&n,  which  is  traced  back  to  Farwardigdn,  **  a  festival  as  old  as 
Zoroaster."  The  next  step  is  to  identify  Purim  with  PSrdigdn,  This  is  effected 
by  discarding  the  Hebrew  form  Purim  altogether,  and  taking  account  only 
of  the  various  Greek  forms  which  occur  in  different  texts  of  the  Septuagint 
and  in  Josephus.  Septuagint  texts  give  the  name  of  the  feast  variously  as 
^povpai,  ^ovpSia,  ^ovpfiAia,  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen,  has  ^povpaiovs. 
By  analysis  and  synthesis  of  these  variations,  De  Lagarde  shows,  to  his 
complete  satisfaction,  that  the  original  form  was  ^pov^uiy  in  Hebrew  piirdaia, 
and  in  Persian  P6rdigdn, 

This  **  combination,"  built  up  as  it  is  with  rare  learning  and  ingenuity, 
rests,  after  all,  on  a  precarious  basis.  Of  this  its  author  himself  seems 
conscious ;  "  one  must  assume,"  he  says,  **  that  there  is  reason  in  these 
various  readings."  But  that  is  a  large  assumption,  and  the  differences  of 
spelling  on  which  the  theory  depends  may  be  very  simply  explained  as 
due  to  the  blundering  of  careless  scribes  over  an  unfamiliar  foreign  word. 
When  one  finds  the  a  of  several  versions  making  its  appearance  in  one  version 
as  d,  one  naturally  puts  that  down  to  chance  rather  than  design. 

De  Lagarde  accepts  this  explanation  where  it  suits  him.  He  has  to  get 
rid  of  the  Purim  of  the  Hebrew  canonical  Book,  and  he  does  so  by  supposing 
a  corruption  of  the  text  in  Esther  iii.  7,  which  has  given  us  the  reading 
7nian  Kin  niD  (<*  par,  that  is,  the  lot ")  instead  of  the  original  reading 
7ni3n  pna  (pharman  being  the  supposed  Aramaic  of  the  Persian  finnan  or 
**  edict.")  This  method  of  textual  reconstruction  cuts  both  ways,  and  it  is 
on  the  whole  more  deadly  when  applied  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  Hebrew. 
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A  very  evident  objection  to  the  Farwardigan-theory  is  that,  in  meaning, 
the  Jewish  Purim  is  altogether  different  from  the  Persian  festival  held  in 
honour  and  memory  of  the  dead.  De  Lagarde  meets  this  objection  by  the 
analogy  of  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Christian  Easter,  for 
example,  is  altogether  different  from  the  original  festival  whose  name  it  bears 
— the  festival  held  in  honour  of  the  heathen  spring-goddess  Ostara.  **  Always," 
he  says,  '*  with  really  popular  festivals,  their  deep  tap-root  and  numberless 
fibrils  strike  down  into  the  soil  of  more  ancient  beliefs."  And  thus  the  old 
Iranian  AU-Hallows,  vulgarized  by  the  usages  of  a  later  and  degenerate  time, 
invested  by  Jewish  legend  with  a  foreign  meajiing,  and  disfigured  by  the 
imported  elements  of  national  hatred  and  revenge,  survives  to  this  day  in 
"  the  Jtcdengassen  of  Europe '' — in  name,  if  in  nothing  more. 

In  common  with  all  critics  who  discard  the  Book  of  Esther  as  history, 
and  refuse  to  accept  its  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Purim,  De  Lagarde  makes 
a  marked  point  of  the  fact  that  pHr,  which  the  Book  gives  as  a  Persian  word 
meaning  **  lot,"  is  a  word  not  found  in  Persian  at  all.  The  Persian  for  "  lot," 
he  says,  is  piSk,  which  by  no  ingenuity  can  be  tortured  into  pur.  The 
ordinary  (suggested)  derivations — from  the  Persian  bahraq  (*'  piece  "),  or 
pdre  ("  part  ") — he  utterly  rejects.  The  former  means  invariably  "  a  piece 
torn  off,"  "  a  rag  "  ;  the  latter,  "  part  of  a  whole  "  :  neither  can  be  the  root 
of  a  word  meaning  **  lot."  "  The  practice  of  putting  questions  to  the  Divine 
Being  by  the  lot,"  he  adds,  **  was  Semitic  ;  I  know  of  no  such  practice  among 
the  Persians." 

On  this  point  M.  Dieulafoy  has  something  to  say,  and  to  show.  The 
French  Mission  de  Susiane  has  enriched  the  Louvre  collections  with  many 
objects  of  the  highest  archaaological  value,  unearthed  from  the  buried 
palaces  of  the  Achaemenian  kings.  One  of  these  "finds  "  seems  to  the  chief  of 
the  Mission  peculiarly  interesting.  **  Among  the  objects  discovered  in  the 
course  of  deep  excavations  of  the  Memnonium,"  says  M.  Dieulafoy  {Le  livre 
d' Esther  et  le  palais  d'Assiierus  :  Conference  faite  a  la  Societe  des  J^tudes 
juives)  "is  a  quadrangular  prism,  one  centimetre  broad  and  four  and  a  half 
high.  On  its  rectangular  faces  different  numbers  have  been  engraved — 1,  2, 
5,  6.  Throw  the  prism,  and  necessarily  it  falls  either  on  an  odd  or  even 
number.  The  Persians  were  as  fond  of  games  of  chance  as  they  were  of 
wine ;  may  not  this  little  Susian  relic  have  been  one  of  their  dice  ? — and 
may  not  their  dice,  under  the  name  of  pour,  have  been  used  in  trying  luck 
and  consulting  fate  ?  Pour  may  not  have  the  proper  meaning  of  lot  any 
more  than  oa/rds,  urn,  dice.  But  all  these  words  may  have  entered  into 
similar  phrases — cast  the  pour,  draw  the  ca/rds^  put  the  hand  into  the  urn, 
shake  the  dice — the  idea  called  forth  by  all  four  being  the  same ;  that,  namely^ 
of  consulting  fate."  M.  Dieulafoy  offers  as  a  probable  etymon  of  pur  the 
Sanscrit  par,  Persian  por,  Latin  plere,  French  plein,  and  remarks  "  how 
thoroughly  appropriate  is  the  Persian  expression  pour  —  literally,  'full,* 
'  solid ' — to  the  shape  of  the  Achsemenian  die.  Does  not  a  parallelepiped,  a 
squajre  prism,  realize  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  bodies  which  we,  French 
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and  Persians  alike,  call '  the  solids '  ?  "  M.  Dieulafoy  is  no  doubt  right  in 
his  supposition  that  the  'pur  which  Haman  is  said  to  have  used,  like  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  oracles,  returned  only  the  answer  Fea  or  ^o  to  the 
questioner ;  month  was  tried  after  month,  day  after  day,  till  by  a  process  of 
exhaustion  the  auspicious  time  was  found.  That  the  ancient  Persians  had 
recourse  to  divination  by  oracles  need  not  be  doubted;  the  practice  of 
sortilege  was  Aryan  as  well  as  Semitic.  M.  Dieulafoy's  find  of  the  prism- 
shaped  die  is  interesting ;  so  is  his  proposed  derivation  of  the  word  jpt2r.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  if  among  the  numerous 
cuneiform  inscriptions  he  has  brought  to  light  the  word  i^r  itself  had  been 
found ;  that  such  a  discovery  may  yet  be  made  is  not.  impossible.  Meantime, 
the  want  of  such  evidence  cannot  fairly  be  held  to  invalidate  the  Book.  Our 
vocabulary  of  Old  Persian,  compiled  from  the  inscriptions  of  Behistun, 
Nskksh-i-Bustam,  PersepoUs,  and  Hamadan,  is,  after  all,  far  from  complete. 

It  seems  to  me,  after  an  unbiassed  consideration  of  these  various 
theories,  that  to  accept  any  one  of  them  involves  greater  difficulties  than  to 
accept  the  main  facts  as  stated  in  the  Book.  I  look  upon  it  as  almost  certain 
that  the  Hebrew  book,  at  whatever  date  it  was  written,  came  before  the 
Greek  version.  That  it  was  written  primarily  for  synagogue  use  may  be 
doubted ;  more  probably  it  pushed  its  way  into  the  synagogue,  as  into  the 
canon,  by  the  sheer  weight  of  popular  favour  behind  it.  And  while  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Book  would  not  have  won  such  favour  unless  the  story  it 
told  had  been  believed,  we  may  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  that  story  would  have  been  so  widely  and  firmly  believed  unless 
there  had  been  a  measure  of  truth  in  it. 

Taking  the  main  facts  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands,  apart  from  details, 
we  find  in  them  a  perfectly  reasonable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Feast  of 
Purim.  The  situation  described  in  the  Book  of  Esther  has  nothing  novel  or 
strange  about  it ;  it  has  been  often  reproduced  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
An  explosion  of  Judenhass  in  the  capital  and  central  provinces  may  have 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  any  Persian  king.  Equally  the  threatened  destruction 
of  the  Jews  by  their  enemies  may  have  been  averted  by  a  train  of  events  in 
which  a  Jew  was  the  chief  actor.  There  have  been  Hamans  in  plenty  in  the 
long  history  of  Israel ;  of  Mordecais  not  a  few. 

As  regaords  the  name  of  the  feast,  the  explanation  given  in  the  Book  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  It  has  been  objected  by  more  than  one  critic  that 
this  explanation  is  too  far-fetched  to  be  credible ;  that  we  cannot  suppose  a 
circumstance  so  trivial,  so  remote  from  the  real  issue,  as  the  casting  of  the 
lot,  to  have  given  the  festival  its  name.  But  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
arch-enemy  of  the  Jews,  before  taking  his  final  measures  to  destroy  them, 
should  have  consulted  his  oracles  ?  And  if  he  did  so,  and  was  known  to  have 
done  so,  is  it  wonderful  that  a  fact  so  significant — ^the  fact  that  the  choice  of 
a  day  for  the  massacre  of  Jehovah's  people  had  hung  on  the  hazard  of  the 
die — should  have  grasped  the  popular  imagination,  and  stamped  its  name 
upon  the  feast  ? 
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Either  Purim  is  a  national  festival  commemorative  of  an  actual  event  in 
Jewish  annals,  or  it  is  a  monstrous  imposture — a  heathen  changeling  which 
the  synagogue,  unable  to  kill  or  expel,  has  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  Jewish 
religion  and  nationality,  and  taken  to  its  bosom.  Of  these  alternatives,  the 
weight  of  evidence,  as  of  probability,  seems  to  be  very  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  former.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
Purim  Festival  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  historical  importance  of  the 
event  which  it  commemorates.  When  compared  with  the  history  of  the 
Chanukha  Festival,  for  example,  that  of  Purim  presents  a  singular  phenomenon . 
Everything  was  in  favour  of  the  Maccabean  Feast  of  Dedication.  It  was 
authoritatively  instituted  at  Jerusalem ;  it  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Temple ;  it  was  consecrated  by  the  chanting  of  the  Hallel ;  it  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  a  glorious  feat  of  arms  and  of  an  illustrious  name.  Yet,  the 
Chanukha  dropped  before  long  into  a  secondary  place,  and  Purim,  which 
had  none  of  these  credentials,  came  to  the  front  and  stayed  there.  The 
explanation  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fa>ct  that  Purim  was  the  more 
ancient  festival  of  the  two ;  also,  that  it  appealed  irresistibly  to  the  dominant 
feelings  of  a  proud  people  under  foreign  oppressors,  to  their  political  passions 
and  racial  hate,  fiut  most  of  all  the  Book  of  Esther  itself  accounts  for  the 
popularity  of  this  festival.  The  ''Feast  of  Lights"  had  no  Megillah;  the 
the  "  Feast  of  Lots,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  continuously  exalted  by  the 
currency  of  that  literary  masterpiece,  that  marvellous  dramatization  of  a 
passage  of  history,  which  to  the  Jew  is  "  The  Megillah,"  the  story  of  stories. 


NOAH'S  FLOOD. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

By  the  Kev.  J.  Magens  MbiiLO,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 

No  physical  event  in  the  history  of  our  earth  has  left  a  deeper  impress  upon 
the  now  widely  dispersed  members  of  the  human  family  than  the  great  flood 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  which,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  destroyed  the  world  of 
the  ungodly.  The  remembrance  of  this  catastrophe  can  be  traced  with  more 
or  less  distinctness  amongst  peoples  and  races  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  unknown,  and  whose  traditions  cannot,  therefore,  have  been 
derived  from  these.  We  may,  then,  look  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  a  flood 
as  an  established  fact,  even  though  no  physical  traces  of  its  work  can  be  now 
detected  on  the  earth's  surface.  But  when  we  come  to  details  we  at  once 
find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  difficulties,  not  as  to  there  having  been  a 
flood,  but  as  to  its  nature  and  scope. 

There  was  a  time  when  few  or  none  dreamt  of  questioning  whether  or 
no  the  flood  involved  the  whole  globe  ;  it  was  assumed  that  it  did  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  the  terms  by  which  it  is  described  seemed  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  other  view ;  but  to-day  a  very  large  number  of  persons, 
probably  the  greater  number  of  students  of  the  sacred  text,  are  convinced 
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that  the  area  of  the  flood  must  have  heen  a  comparatively  restricted  one. 
There  are  doubtless  many  who  even  now  hesitate  or  fear  to  embrace  this 
opinion,  dreading  anything  which  appears  to  them  to  be  a  concesaion  to 
rationalism ;  but  the  one  great  question  for  us  is,  what  is  the  truth  ?  We 
ought  to  have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  no  ascertained  facts  in  the  realm 
of  nature,  or  in  history,  can  be  really  in  conflict  with  the  revealed  word  of 
the  Creator  and  Buler  of  all  things. 

Let  us,  therefore,  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  open, 
unprejudiced  minds,  seeking  simply  to  ascertain,  if  it  be  possible,  what  was 
the  true  nature  of  the  flood,  what  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the  account 
given  to  us  in  the  Bpok  of  Genesis  ?^  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  examine 
the  several  theories  of  interpretation  which  have  been  proposed,  and  weigh 
them  well,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all  the  light  obtainable  from  the  text 
of  Scripture,  and  also  from  such  other  sources  as  may  be  available.  We  find 
that  three  distinct  systems  of  interpretation  have  been  propounded.  There 
is,  first,  the  old  popular  view  of  the  absolute  universality  of  the  flood  as 
involving  the  entire  globe.  Secondly,  we  have  the  theory  of  the  restriction 
of  the  flood  to  a  certain  limited  area,  whilst  it  was  universal  as  regarded  the 
human  race.  .  And  then,  lastly,  we  have  an  interpretation  which  has  more 
recently  been  urged  upon  us,  namely,  that  the  flood  was  partial,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  globe,  but  also  with  respect  to  mankind. 

We  shall  consider  these  different  interpretations  in  order. 

1.  Those  who  maintain  the  absolute  universality  of  the  flood  necessarily 
rely  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Scripture  in  what  they  conceive 
to  be  its  strict  literal  sense,  and  apparently  take  it  for  granted  that  the  forty 
days'  rain  and  the  overflow  of  the  oceans  would  have  sufficed  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  dry  land,  so  as  to  submerge  its  highest  mountains — even 
the  Alps,  Himalayas,  and  Andes — beneath  a  volume  of  water  more  than 
27,000  feet  in  depth :  a  hypothesis  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  contrary  to  all 
probability,  not  to  say  possibility,  and  which  involves  its  upholders  in  a 
maze  of  difficulties,  from  which  the  only  escape  is  by  an  unwarranted 
assumption  of  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  in  the  text  of  Scripture. 

If  we  are  to  believe  in  a  flood  which  involved  the  entire  globe,  we  have, 
first  of  all,  to  show  whence  the  water  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect  could 
have  been  derived.    All  the  water  now  existing  on  the  earth,  whether  in  its 
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rivers,  seas,  and  oceans,  or  atmosphere  combined,  might  submerge  one- 
quarter  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  only  by  leaving  the  other  three-quaiters 
dry.  Some  have  supposed  that  great  chains  of  mountains  may  have  suddenly 
beea  depressed  in  one  area,  whilst  others  were  simultaneously  thrown  up 
elsewhere  beneath  the  sea,  and  that  thus  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  be 
violently  projected  over  the  continents;  but  geology,  although  it  afifords 
many  instances  of  elevation  and  subsidence,  gives  us  no  evidence  of  move- 
ments of  so  violent  or  sudden  a  character  and  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  is 
required  by  this  hypothesis,  which  would,  besides,  involve  a  very  serious 
disturbance  of  the  earth's  equilibrium.  The  hypothesis  of  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  has  also  been  appealed  to,  which  might 
have  produced  a  general  rush  of  the  seas  upon  the  continents,  but  science 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  change.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  all  these 
theories  require  us  to  believe  in  a  violent  and  sudden  rush  of  waters,  whereas 
the  account  in  the  Bible  is  rather  the  history  of  a  gradual,  steady  increase  of 
the  flood  during  the  forty  days  of  rain — a  flood  which  as  gradually  subsided 
as  it  rose.  There  was  a  steady  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  water,  probably 
from  different  directions,  and  supplemented  by  an  extraordinary  rainfall,  by 
which  the  ark  was  uplifted  and  floated  peacefully.  The  late  Abb^  Moigno, 
in  his  work,  *'  Le%  splendeurs  de  la  foi,*'  attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
insufficiency  of  water  by  assuming  the  production  of  cosmic  (or  non- 
terrestrial)  water,  which  was,  he  suggested,  brought  in  from  space  to  supple- 
ment the  earth's  supply.  But  it  is  well  observed  that  such  a  theory  requires 
us  to  believe  in  a  marvellous  and  unparalleled  miraculous  intervention.  Not 
only  would  there  be  the  miraculous  creation  of  this  cosmic  water,  but  the 
bringing  it  at  a  given  time  to  a  minute  point  in  space,  and  then  the  getting 
rid  of  it  when  it  had  fulfilled  its  purpose ;  also  there  would  be  required  the 
regulation  of  the  perturbations  which  would  have  affected  the  entire  solar 
system.  Of  course  we  know  well  that  God  is  Almighty,  and  that  with  Him 
all  things  are  possible ;  but  God,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  does  not  work 
what  we  call  miracles  when  the  ordinary  workings  of  nature  are  sufficient  to 
fulfil  His  purposes.  When  a  miracle  is  necessary,  God  will  doubtless  work 
one;  but  we  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  supposed  miracles  to  get  rid  of 
difficulties  of  our  own  making. 

Another  difficulty  which  the  upholders  of  an  absolutely  universal  flood 
have  to  meet  is  that  connected  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  all  animal 
life  of  a  terrestrial  character,  save  such  as  was  preserved  in  the  ark,  and  its 
redistribution  over  the  globe  when  the  flood  had  passed  away.  Even 
supposing  the  ark  to  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  examples  of  every 
existing  species,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  of  every  description,  are  we 
to  invoke  once  more  the  miraculous,  and  picture  to  ourselves  all  the  animals 
of  every  clime  first  crossing  oceans  and  continents,  and  assembling  of  their 
own  accord  round  the  ark,  and  then  again  leaving  it,  and  passing  each  to  its 
own  peculiar  habitat,  whether  temperate,  arctic,  or  tropical,  the  fauna  of 
every  region  of  the  earth  taking  up  its  previous  position,  as  zoological  science 
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shows  that  it  must  have  done  ?  Again  I  admit  that  by  miracle  upon  miracle 
God  could  have  brought  all  this  to  pass,  but  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  order 
of  events  was  of  a  different  character,  and  that  the  flood  was  not  universal 
as  regards  the  globe,  and  that  therefore  there  was  not  an  absolute  destruction 
of  all  terrestrial  life  outside  the  ark. 

"  When  miracles  are  invoked  in  support  of  a  purely  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  one  which,  moreover,  involves  no  question  of  faith  or 
morals,  it  is  preferable  to  see  first  whether  such  an  interpretation  is  not  the 
result  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  text  of  Scripture."  Supposing  that  we 
were  to  admit  that  if  we  take  the  literal  sense  of  the  expressions  used  in 
describing  the  flood,  these  signify  universality ;  is  it  not  a  well-known  fact 
that  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Hebrew  writings  than  the  use  of  hyper- 
bolic€d  language,  the  imiversal  being  used  when  it  is  not  intended  to 
particularize  ?  To  give  one  familiar  instance  taken  from  the  very  Book  of 
Genesis,  in  the  account  of  the  great  dearth  in  the  days  of  Jacob,  we  read, 
^'  There  was  famine  in  all  lands,  and  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  corn."  Such 
hyperbolical  expressions  are  common  throughout  the  Bible.  But  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  words  may  actually 
point  to  the  geographical  limitation  of  the  flood.  In  the  narrative  we  And 
two  words  ma*de  use  of  in  speaking  of  the  earth — these  are  "  eretz  "  and 
*^  Adamah  " — the  former  being  indefinite,  or  capable  of  both  the  widest  and 
most  limited  sense,  being  used  to  describe  the  globe  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
having  the  same  variety  of  significations  as  the  word  earth  has  in  English. 
The  second  term,  Adamah,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  restricted  meaning,  and 
signifies,  says  Lenormant  and  other  Hebraists,  ''  the  cultivated,  inhabited 
earth,  a  district,  a  country."  Lenormant  translates  it  literally  by  ''  surface 
of  the  ground,"  the  territory  occupied  by  Adam,  the  Adamed  ground.  A 
somewhat  striking  example  of  the  different  use  of  the  two  words  is  found  in 
Gen  xlvii.,  where  the  word  **  eretz"  means  the  country  of  Egypt  or  Goshen 
as  a  whole,  whilst  "  Adamah  "  is  used  to  describe  the  farms  or  lands  of  the 
people,  the  cultivated  tracts  kept  by  Adam  or  man.  Earlier  in  Bible 
history  we  are  told  how  Cain  was  banished  from  the  ''  Adamah  "  to  become  a 
wanderer  in  the  ''  eretz,"  passing  out  of  the  home  where  Adam  dwelt  into 
the  wide  world  without. 

Now,  in  the  account  of  the  flood,  we  read  in  the  first  verse,  which 
speaks  of  its  range,  how  God  said,  "  Every  living  substance  will  I  destroy 
from  the  face  of  the  '  Adamah,' "  the  ground  occupied  by  Adam  or  men,  not 
from  the  ''  eretz  "  or  entire  globe.  May  we  not,  then,  justly  look  upon  this 
opening  expression  as  defining  and  limiting  the  sense  in  which  all  the 
apparently  universal  terms  are  to  be  understood?  But  there  is  another 
passage  at  the  close  of  the  account  which  corroborates  this  view.  When  the 
flood  had  subsided,  and  God  pronounced  EUis  blessing  upon  the  restored 
races,  that  blessing  was  extended  not  only  to  the  animals  which  came  out  of 
the  ark,  but  to  others  which  had  never  been  witl^n  its  shelter.     God  said, 
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"  I  establish  my  covenant  with  yon,  and  with  every  living  creature  that  is 
with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you, 
from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth."  Why  the 
authors  of  our  Bevision  of  the  Old  Testament  have  altered  this  text  to  "  of 
all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  even  every  beast  of  the  earth,"  so  destroying  the 
pecuUar  force  of  the  original,  is  somewhat  strange.  The  Vulgate  reads, 
*'  in  pecudibus  terrsB  cunctis,  qusB  egresssB  sunt  de  area,  et  universis  bestiis 
terrse."  The  animals  which  left  the  ark  only  represented  a  part  of  those  in 
existence  at  the  time. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  chief  considerations  which  lead  us  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  theory  that  Noah's  flood  was  universal,  in  the  sense 
that  by  it  the  whole  of  the  globe  was  overwhelmed  by  water,  and  all 
terrestrial  existence  destroyed,  save  the  few  individuals  which  were  sheltered 
in  the  ark.  It  seems  far  more  reasonable  to  interpret  the  account  as 
descriptive  of  a  catastrophe  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the  earth  was  involved. 
Many — ^perhaps,  as  yet,  most  of  those  to  whom  this  interpretation  conmiends 
itself — regard  the  flood  as  partial  in  respect  to  its  geographical  area,  whilst 
it  was  universal  as  regards  man,  the  human  family  having,  it  is  assumed,  not 
as  yet  travelled  to  any  great  distance  from  its  original  cradle,  the  dispersion 
of  races  not  beginning  until  after  the  flood. 

It  is  clear  that  the  great  objections  brought  against  an  absolutely 
universal  flood  disappear  when  we  adopt  this  theory  of  a  flood  which  was 
universal  only  as  regards  man,  a  theory,  however,  which  requires  us  to  assume 
that  mankind  had  spread  but  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  their 
primeval  home.  But  now  the  progress  of  scientific  research  has  raised  some 
further  difficulties  of  no  light  character,  difficulties  apparently  so  great  as  to 
have  led  to  the  advancement  of  a  third  theory  of  the  flood,  viz.,  that  it  was 
not  only  limited  geographically,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  human  family 
itself.  We  must,  then,  look  at  these  fresh  difficulties,  and  the  first  which  has 
to  be  faced  is  that  at  the  date  usually  assigned  to  Noah's  flood,  and  this  we 
are  told  cannot  be  pushed  back  indefinitely,  mankind  were  already  dispersed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  That  the  great  ethnological  groups  were 
in  existence  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham  is  evident,  as  witnessed  to  by 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  argued  that  there 
would  not  have  been  time  since  the  flood  for  the  differentation  of  races  from 
the  three  sons  of  Noah  to  have  been  brought  about  The  fact  is  that  the 
origin  of  the  types  of  man  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  prehistoric  times,  and 
since  then  those  types  have  been  unchanged ;  surroundings,  climate,  food, 
are  powerless  to  explain  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  human  races,  which 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  were  impressed  when  man  was  yet  young 
upon  the  earth,  and,  as  it  were,  taking  shape,  was,  as  Professor  Sayce  puts 
it,  ''  plastic,"  a  new  creature  brought  for  the  first  time  under  the  influence  of 
that  natural  world  into  which  he  was  introduced,  and  the  differences  of  races 
would  thus  be  congenital,  and  originated  before,  not  after  the  flood. 
Ethnologists  have  classified  mankind  under  four  great  divisions — 1,  the 
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yellow ;  2,  the  black,  other  yellow  and  AUophyllian  whites ;  3,  the  Semites ; 
4,  the  Aryans,  the  two  latter  divisions  being  regarded  as  descended  from 
Noah,  and  they  are  the  essentially  white  races ;  in  this  classification  the 
Hamitic  section  is  included  amongst  the  Semites,  and  the  Aryans  are 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  Japhet. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  whilst  amongst  the  three  great  groups 
of  mankind  which  are  generally  regarded  as  unquestionably  sprung  from  Noah, 
the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  and  Hamitic,  which  are  the  essentially  white  races, 
the  tradition  of  the  flood  is  found  to  form*  an  integral  part  of  their  traditions, 
amongst  the  black  negro  races  it  is  totally  absent;  and  if  found  in  any 
form  amongst  the  yellow  and  red  races,  it  is  present  only  as  an  importation 
brought  in,  according  to  Lenormant,  at  certain  periods  beyond  which  there 
are  to  be  found  no  traces  of  it.^ 

A  few  centuries  after  the  flood,  took  place  that  event  known  as  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  it  is  from  this  event  that  the  dispersion 
of  mankind,  and  the  origin  of  the  various  linguistic  diflerences  of  speech 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  having  sprung ;  but  can  this  have  been  the 
case,  is  this  interpretation  of  that  event  correct  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable 
that  the  occurrence  in  the  plains  of  Shinar  was  but  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  race  of  Shem  ?  and  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  confusion  of 
tongues  or  languages,  far  more  probably  a  confusion  of  » wills,  in  other 
words,  discord  ?  The  Hebrew  word  translated  as  language,  or  lip,  signifies 
far  more  often  in  Scripture  the  sentiments  which  the  lip  or  instrument  of 
speech  expresses.  Geseniusin  his  Hebrew  lexicon  cites  four  instances  in 
which  the  word  is  used  for  language,  whereas  the  word  occurs  more  than  a 
hundred  times  where  it  is  never  so  used.  This  passage  of  Scripture  does 
not  force  us  to  see  in  it  anything  more  than  a  disagreement  amongst  the 
members  of  a  particular  race  leading  to  their  dispersion.^  This  is  far  more 
probable  than  that  400  years  after  the  flood  all  the  descendants  of  NoeJi 
should  have  been  found  assembled  within  the  small  Babylonian  area  to 
build  a  city — they  would  have  required,  it  is  well  said,  a  multitude  of  cities. 
M.  Halevy,  the  Orientalist,  in  his  *' Becherches  Bibliques  **  adheres  to  the  view 
that  the  Semites  alone  were  concerned  in  the  building  of  Babel,  and  notes 
the  striking  fact  that  this  is  actually  indicated  by  the  name  Peleg,  and 
the  play  on  words  "  Schem  Schdmaim,"  the  cry  of  the  Semites. 

It  is  aga^n  pointed  out  that  if  the  event  of  Babel  referred  to  the  dis- 
persion of  all  the  sons  of  Noah,  it  would  be  out  of  its  proper  place  in  the 
narrative ;  for,  after  having  shown  the  peoples  dispersing,  the  writer  should 
show  whither  they  went.  But  nothing  is  said  before  this  in  Gen.  x.,  which 
gives  us  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The 
Babel  episode,  coming  as  it  does  immediately  after  these  details,  falls  into 

^  Oriffines  de  Vhistoire  (Tapr^  la  Bible,  pp.  882-489,  &c. 

*  Mgr.  de  Harlez  observes  that  the  Septuagint  traDslates  ver.  7  rendered  in  our  version 
"that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech"  by  Iva  /i^  dKodawai  r^v  ip<av^ — that 
they  may  not  listen  to,  hear  so  as  to  heed. 
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its  proper  position  if  it  is,  as  thus  supposed,  an  account  of  the  disperedon  of 
the  Semites ;  it  is  the  natural  transition  from  general  history  to  the  history 
of[the  Chosen  Bace.  So,  then,  adopting  this  view,  we  have  to  trace  back  the 
differentiations  of  races  and  languages  to  an  earlier  period ;  and  that  that 
was  antediluvian  the  following  considerations,  if  established,  tend  to  prove. 
Orientalists  have,  during  late  years,  been  enabled  to  throw  a  vast  anaount  of 
light  upon  the  ethnography  of  the  races  which  are  generally  admitted  to 
have  sprung  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah ;  and  in  so  doing  the  result  of 
their  researches  has  been  to  confirm,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  won- 
derful accuracy  of  the  Biblical  account.  But  it  is  also  maintained  by 
Lenormant  and  others  that  these  researches  have  brought  into  view^  the 
remarkable  fact  of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  other  races,  which  could 
not  have  originated  with  Noah,  and  which  were  already  in  occupation  of 
the  soil  when  his  descendants  entered  their  lands  in  the  course  of  their 
migrations ;  the  Noachidas  came  into  contact  in  every  direction  with  peoples 
who  were  non- Aryan,  non- Semitic,  and  presumably  non-Hamitic.  Also,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  three  divisions  of  mankind  are  members  of 
the  great  white  stock ;  they  are  the  essentially  white  races.  According  to 
these  facts,  if  established,  the  family  of  Noah  gave  rise  to  post-diluvian 
races,  which,  as  they  spread  abroad,  encountered  members  of  older  yeUow 
and  black  and  other  races  which  had  escaped  the  flood,  and,  mingling  with 
them  from  time  to  time,  gave  rise  to  the  various  peoples  of  mixed  origin 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  world's  population. 

Professor  Sayce,  in  his  recently  published  Races  of  the  Old  Testament, 
shows  that  "the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  originally  occupied  by  tribes  speaking  agglutinative  dialects."  Their 
blood  was  akin  to  the  yellow  or  Mongolian  race.  To  it,  he  says,  belonged 
Ghedorlaomer  of  Elam ;  but  Miss  Edwards  speaks  of  the  early  Turanians 
of  Chaldsea  as  being  driven  out  thence  by  Elamites  under  Ghedorlaomer's 
predecessor,  Eudur-nan-Ehundi ;  if  so,  then  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Elamites  adopted  the  language  of  those  whom  they  conquered.  Professor 
Sayce  tells  us  that  Semitic  nomad  tribes  from  Arabia  crossed  the  Euphrates 
into  North-west  Ghaldaea  at  a  very  early  period,  and  gradually  established 
a  monarchy  of  their  own  there  about  2000  B.C.,  leaving  Accad,  in  the  south- 
east, in  the  hands  of  the  alien  race  for  a  time.  If  we  turn  to  Egypt,  we 
learn  that  the  race  of  Mizraim,  the  second  son  of  Ham,  did  not  find  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  unoccupied ;  a  black  race  was  already  in  possession, 
whilst  these  Hamites  were  of  the  white  stock. 

Turning  to  Palestine,  we  find  that  the  Semites,  when  they  entered  it, 
found  an  earlier  race  established  there.  When  the  Semitic  races — Edomites, 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Israelites — ^invaded  the  land,  they  encountered 
peoples  named  in  Scripture  Eaphaims,  Zuzims  or  Zam-Zummims,  Anakims,  or 
Emims,  the  Avims,  and  the  Horites  or  Cave-dwellers^  of  Seir,  and  the  powerful 
Amorite  tribes.    Professor  Sayce  supposes  the  peoples  just  named  to  have 

^  Job  XXX.  1,  3-8. 
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been  Amorite  clans ;  but  these  Amorites  were  members  of  the  blonde,  white 
race ;  whilst  everything  points  to  the  presence  of  a  dark  race,  which  must 
at  a  yet  earlier  date  have  occupied  the  land.  What  that  race  actually  was 
which  preceded  the  Amorites  we  are  unable  to  discover ;  but  the  fact  remains, 
and  seems  to  add  another  proof  that  survivors  of  the  flood  other  than  the 
sons  of  Noah  existed.^ 

Turning  to  another  part  of  the  world,  we  find  that  when  the  Aryans 
entered  India,  after  crossing  Thibet,  they  there  encountered  a  powerful 
Dravidian  population^;  whilst  to  the  north  the  Aryans  came  into  contact 
with  Turanian  and  Altaic  peoples — these  latter  being,  it  has  been  supposed, 
derived  from  an  ancient  intermingling  of  the  white  with  the  .dark  races. 

The  question,  then,  is,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  presence  of  all  these 
populations  in  the  earth  at  the  time  when,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  sons 
of  Noah  began  their  migrations.  It  is  urged  that  the  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  the  flood  did  not  involve  the  entire  human  race,  but 
only  certain  portions  of  it. 

Language  again,  it  is  said,  helps  to  support  this  view.  ''  The  natural 
transition  of  language  is  from  the  monosyllabic  or  isolating  to  the  agglutin- 
ating tongues,  and  from  those  to  the  inflectional ;  and  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  aptitude  for  civilization,  the  races  of  men  pass  more  or  less 
rapidly  through  these  stages  of  speech."  Now,  all  the  languages  spoken  by 
races  undoubtedly  sprung  from  Noah  are  inflectional,  whilst  those  spoken 
by  those  races  which  have  been  supposed  on  other  grounds  to  have  been 
prediluvian,  and  therefore  non-Noachian,  belong  to  the  less  advanced 
types. 

We  have  now  to  notice  another  remarkable  fact.  Moses  in  his  table  of 
nations,  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  observes  a  strange  silence  as 
to  certain  races  and  peoples ;  the  early  inhabitants  of  Canaan  find  no  place 
in  his  list,  the  yellow  and  black  races  are  ignored ;  he  could  not  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  negroes  with  whom  he  must  have  come  into  close 
contact  in  Egypt,  as  he  must  also  have  done  with  respect  to  the  Hittites,  who 
during  long  ages  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  and 
were  of  Mongolian  blood.  The  silence  of  Moses  was  surely  intentional  and 
studied ;  of  some  of  the  races  of  man  he  may  probably  have  been  utterly 
ignorant,  but  if  he  passes  over  others  in  silence,  may  not  the  reasons  have 
been  that  his  great  object  was  not  to  give  us  a  complete  ethnographical  table, 
but  to  allocate  to  their  respective  districts  the  descendants  of  Noah  only  ? 
The  races  which  he  omits  were  precisely  those  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  oldest ;  they  were  not  members  of  the  white  stock,  their  languages  were 

I  ^  The  Comte  de  Gobineau,  in  his  Essai  sur  VinegaliU  des  races  humaineSy  1853,  speaks  of 

the  above  tribes  as  that  mysterious  population  which  appears  to  have  been  none  other  than 
the  remnants  of  some  of  those  black  tribes  which  were  the  sole  masters  of  Asia  before  the 

i  advent  of  the  white  Hamites. 

'  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  were  Mongolian  tribes  who  had  themselves 
dispossessed,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  a  black  race,  which  they  had  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Deccan. — Alibi  Ch,  Robert, 
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of  a  different  and  more  rudimentary  and  presumably  older  type ;  they  were, 
in  addition  to  this,  just  those  races  amongst  whom  we  find  no  recollection  of 
a  universal  flood,  or,  at  the  best,  but  a  borrowed  tradition.  Are  we  not,  then, 
justified  in  supposing  that  these  races  were  descended  from  ancestors  other 
than  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  were  therefore  antediluvian  ?  If  so,  we  have  a 
complete  harmony  between  the  deductions  of  Scripture  and  the  researches  of 
science  through  the  adoption  of  the  theory  that  the  flood  was  partial,  not 
only  in  respect  to  the  earth,  but  also  in  respect  to  man.  This  theory 
resolves  every  difficulty,  even  those  which  otherwise  seem  inexplicable. 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea  inclined  to  this  view,  and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  being 
known  and  discussed  in  his  day. 

Let  us,  then,  in  conclusion  turn  again  to  the  Scriptural  narrative.  We 
find  ourselves  placed  as  we  commence  Genesis  vi.  in  the  presence  of  an  event 
belonging  specially  to  the  country  dwelt  in  by  Noah.  It  was  here  that  the 
fatal  alliances  were  made  by  which  the  God-fearing  race  of  Seth  was  corrupted, 
and  it  was  this  country  and  its  inhabitants  which  was  overwhelmed ;  this 
country  alone  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  catastrophe.  The  only 
individuals  who  were  able  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  judgment  of  Grod  were 
Noah  and  his  sons. 

May  we  not,  then,  read  the  history  from  their  standpoint  as  an  event 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  concerned  a  fraction 
only  of  the  human  race  ?  Look  at  the  5th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  with 
this  that  Moses  passes  from  the  general  history  of  mankind  to  the  special 
history  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Chosen  People,  the  history  of  the  line  of  Seth. 
He  omits  the  secondary  branches ;  he  has  nothiug  more  to  say  as  to  Cain 
and  his  race,  save  to  mention  the  probable  part  played  by  it  in  the  corruption 
of  the  Sethites.  We  are  thus  no  longer  in  the  presence  of  the  general 
history  of  mankind — only  in  that  of  the  race  of  Seth,  in  the  midst  of  which 
dwelt  Noah  and  his  family.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  at  this  time  all  the 
human  race  were  still  collected  together  in  one  single  region  of  the  earth ; 
"for  more  than  twenty  centuries" — and  how  many  more  who  shall  say? 
Men  had  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  could 
have  remained  stationary.  Everything  points  the  other  way.  Noah,  then, 
has  cognizance  only  of  those  around  his  home ;  whilst  the  distant  members 
of  the  human  family  would,  in  their  far>off  dwellings,  know  nothing  of  the 
threatened  judgment,  nor  of  the  ark.  The  patriarchal  world  concerned  in 
this  history  would  be  that  portion  of  the  race  of  Seth  to  which  the  patriarchs 
belonged,  who  were  dwelling  side  by  side  with  a  branch  of  the  evil  race  of 
Cain.  The  corrupt  influence  of  the  Cainites  threatened  to  ruin  those  whom 
God  had  chosen  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  designs,  and  therefore  the  flood 
was  sent.  Noah  was  chosen  to  preserve  the  primitive  traditions  of  Be- 
demption,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  He  was,  it  is  justly  said, 
the  only  one  who  could  keep  alive  the  truth  of  God,  and  thus  be  the  seed  of 
life  in  a  moral  sense,  being  the  ancestor  of  those  great  white  races  to  which 
the  world  owes  all  its  best  civiUzation  and  moral  goodness. 
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Moses  personally  may  have  had  no  very  precise  idea  as  to  the  actual 
scope  of  the  flood.  It  was  not  its  scientific  history  he  was  inspired  to  write, 
bnt  its  moral  history ;  and  he  relates  the  story  of  the  flood  as  conveyed  by 
tradition,  either  written  or  unwritten,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  either 
Noah  or  his  son  Shem,  who  would  have  described  the  course  of  events  from 
his  own  standpoint  in  the  ark.  To  him  the  world  would  be  bounded  by  the 
horizon  embraced  from  his  point  of  view.  As  he  looked  forth  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters,  to  him  the  whole  world  would  have  appeared  to  have 
been  submerged,  and  he  would  naturally  make  use  of  universal  terms.  He 
could  not  have  done  otherwise.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  extended  a  waste 
of  water  under  the  whole  heaven  of  his  vision,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  sole 
living  beings  appeared  to  be  those  within  the  ark.  Is  not  this  a  possible,  not 
to  say  a  probable,  account  of  the  flood  ?  If  so,  it  meets  every  difficulty  that 
has  been  suggested,  and  brings  about  absolute  harmony  between  the  sacred 
narrative  and  the  various  deductions  from  the  latest  researches,  whether  in 
physical,  ethnological,  or  philological  science.  Day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
man's  studies  are  pursued,  and  advances  in  knowledge  made  in  all  directions ; 
old  views  and  theories  are  either  confirmed  or  discredited  as  new  light  breaks 
in  upon  them ;  but,  amidst  all  changes  and  shiftings  of  human  opinions, 
Truth  remains  victorious.    "  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever." 

One  other  point  only  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  objection 
which  some  have  urged  against  the  restriction  of  the  flood  to  a  portion  only 
of  the  human  race — that  this  theory  is  opposed  to  that  doctrine  of  the  faith 
which  holds  forth  the  ark  as  the  type  of  salvation,  a  figure  of  Christ,  out  of 
Whom  none  could  be  saved.  But  the  hypothesis  in  question  does  not  afifect 
the  symbolism  of  the  ark.  Why  should  not  the  representatives  of  a  single 
race  be  set  forth  as  prefiguring  all  the  nations  who  should  be  saved  in 
Christ  ?  Have  we  not  instances  of  a  similar  nature  ?  The  house  of  Bahab 
the  harlot  represented  all  nations,  which  the  Church  should  enfold.  It  is 
amongst  the  little  people  of  Israel,  it  has  been  well  pointed  out,  that  the 
prophetic  types  of  the  whole  Christian  world  are  found.  ''The  brazen 
serpent,  seen  but  by  the  Israelites — the  means  of  physical  salvation  to  them 
alone — was,  for  all  that,  the  type  of  the  world's  salvation.  This  type  did 
not  require  that  all  mankind  should  be  bitten  by  the  serpents,  nor  even  that 
all  the  Israelites  should  have  been  bitten.  To  see  a  single  race,  a  single 
people,  typifying  the  universal  Church  is  not  more  astonishing  than  to  see 
one  man,  whoever  that  man  may  have  been — Joseph,  Isaac,  or  Jonah — 
prefiguring  Christ.  The  Universality  of  the  flood  as  regards  man  is  not 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  type  "  (Ch.  Kobert). 

But  it  has  again  been  argued  that,  "  as  baptism  is  the  necessary  and 
indispensable  means  of  justification  for  all  men,  that  means  of  salvation 
which  is  according  to  St.  Peter  its  type,  must  have  been  in  a  similar  way 
the  sole  means  of  safety  for  mankind  when  the  flood  came."  M.  Motais 
has  ably  replied  to  this  objection.  ''  We  allow,"  he  says,  "  that  the  flood 
was,  in  the  Divine  mind,  prophetic  of  baptism."    St.  Peter's  thought  appears 
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to  be  this.    When  the  flood  took  place,  those  few  persons  who,  entering  the 
ark,  were  saved  by  water,  represent  those  who  shall  enter  the  Church  by 
baptism,  and  who  shall  alone  be  saved  by  water.    There  are,  as  the  Fathers 
have  observed,  two  figures  here — the  water  of  the  flood  (a  figure  of  that  of 
baptism),  and  the  ark  (a  figure  of  the  Church  as  well).    The  water  plays  a 
double  part  in  the  flood.     It  destroys  some  and  saves  others.     It  is  the 
water  as  a  saving  element  that  is  the  type.    St.  Peter  says,  simply,  "As  there 
were  but  eight  persons  saved  by  the  water — the  eight  who  entered  the  ark — 
so  there  now  will  be  saved,  by  the  water  of  baptism,  those  only  who  by  it 
shall  enter  the  Church."     Whether  the  flood  was  universal  or  not,  Y^e  say 
that  only  those  eight  who  entered  the  ark  were  saved  by  the  water  of  the 
flood.     St.  Peter  does  not  say  that  the  only  ones  saved  in  the  world  were 
those  who  were  in  the  ark.    He  says  that  those  only  who  were  saved  by 
water  were  those  who  entered  the  ark — an  absolute  truth,  independent  of  the 
scope  of  the  flood.    The  water  is  a  figure  only  so  far  as  it  was  a  means  of 
safety.     Under  this  aspect  only  it  prefigured  baptism ;  but  those  who  we 
suppose  were  saved  from  the  flood  because  its  waters  never  reached  them, 
would  these  have  been  saved  by  water  ?    No ;  they  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  water — a  very  difiFerent  thing.     St.  Peter,  then,  does  not  even  say 
that  when  the  flood  came  there  were  none  saved  by  the  water,  except  the 
eight  in  the  ark,  but  only  that  the  ark  saved  eight. 

Suppose  that  it  were  actually  stated  in  Scripture  that  the  flood  was  of 
a  very  limited  character,  why  should  not  God  have  used  it  as  an  image  of  a 
general  Christian  fact  ?  The  Paschal  lamb  was  only  eaten  by  the  Jews,  yet 
it  was  a  type  of  that  Eucharist  to  which  all  the  world  is  called,  as  it  is  also 
to  the  waters  of  baptism.  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  Scripture  which  forbids 
our  considering  the  flood  to  have  destroyed  a  portion  only  of  the  human  race, 
others,  besides  Noah  and  his  family,  having  been  spared.  (Cf.  M.  Motais, 
Le  deluge  bihliqvs,) 

Bationalists,  it  is  observed,  in  the  name  of  science  tell  us  that  the  story 
of  the  flood  is  a  myth,  an  idle  legend.  Why?  Because  the  old  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  narrative  is,  they  say,  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  all 
modem  scientific  discovery.  But  what  if  the  old  interpretation  is  wrong? 
What  if  the  Bible  story  bears  a  different  meaning?  What  if  the  hypothesis 
we  have  maintained,  limiting  the  scope  of  the  flood,  is  correct?  Then 
surely  the  very  ground  is  cut  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  objectors,  and 
once  again  we  say  truth  is  victorious.  ''The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever." 


MB.    MOULTON'S    ZOBOASTEB   AND   ISBAEL. 

By  Ebv.  Db.  L.  H.  Mills,  Hon.  M.A.,  Oxford. 

It  is  with  no  small  gratification  that  I  welcome  at  last  an  article  on 
Zoroaster  by  one  who  has  made  Zend  a  special  study.  Nothing  could 
be  fairer  or  more  useful  than  Mr.  Moulton's  essay  on  the  whole,  and  I 
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must  express  my  indebtedness  to  him  for  it.  There  are,  however,  not 
nnnatorally,  some  particulars  as  to  which  he  has  made  oversights,  as  all 
others  do;  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  that  he  has  made  regrettable 
omissions  through  haste. 

Eeferring  to  the  former  division  in  the  schools  of  Zend  philology,  Mr.  ^ 
Moulton  ma.kes  what  I  think  is  an  exaggerated  statement  when  he  says 
that  the  only  continuous  translations  of  the  **  whole  Avesta  belong  to  the 
traditional  school,  either  wholly  or  with  a  very  marked  bias,  even  while 
using  the  other  method."  But  what  has  become  of  Haug,  whom  Mr, 
Moulton  does  not  mention?  Haug  did  not  translate  the  whole  of  the 
Avesta;  but  he  gave  us  a  very  energetic  (if  now  antiquated)  treatment 
of  the  G&thas,  with  an  elaborate  commentary  (some  500  or  600  pages) ; 
and  as  the  G&thas  are  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Avesta,  his 
work,  with  commentary,  was  fully  equivalent  to  a  continuous  translation 
of  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  whole.  But  Haug  was  the  most  prominent 
representative  of  that  old  (and  non-)  comparative  school.  Then,  Hiibschmann 
is  placed  by  Mr.  Moulton  on  the  wrong  side — if  there  is  any  side  remaining, 
which  there  is  not.  I  fear  I  must  call  Mr.  Moulton's  remarks  in  this 
direction  almost,  if  not  quite,  out  of  date.  There  is  no  longer  any  defined 
distinction  between  schools,  I  am  happy  to  say,  although  there  is  between 
cliques,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  and  there  are  extremists  at  both  poles. 
There  was  once,  however,  a  chasm,  and  one  deep  enough  to  cause  disaster. 
Haug  scarcely  cited  a  Pahlavi  word  in  his  elaborate  work;  and  no  one 
anywhere  will  be  in  the  least  degree  offended  when  I  state  that  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  Pahlavi  language.  He  even 
treated  Neryosangh  practically  as  if  he  were  an  original  expositor.  That  waa 
the  old  school  that  compared  only  the  Sanskrit  language.  This  treatment 
continued,  as  Mr.  Moulton  knows,  in  some  valuable  but  smaller  works  where 
no  Pahlavi  is  cited,  till  about  1885,  when  the  two  '*  schools  "  began  slowly 
to  merge  into  one.  As  to  the  expression  "  comparative,"  we  did  not  use  it 
in  Germany — that  is  to  say,  not  before  five  years  ago.  Such  a  term  would 
not  have  suggested  itself  there  in  this  connection.  It  was  French  usage, 
however,  and  I  suppose  still  continues  to  be.  There  is  no  serious  student  in 
Zend  philology,  as  Mr.  Moulton  well  knows — nor  has  there  been  one  since 
the  days  of  Bumouf  —  who  denies  the  quasi-identity  of  Zend  and  Vedio 
etymology  and  grammar.  I  have  myself  even  written  out  my  translation  of 
the  Gathas  into  Yedic  Ssmskrit  almost  to  their  full  extent  ;^  while  every  word 
has  been  approximately  translated  by  me  into  that  language  over  and  over 
again  (so  with  all  Zend  specialists,  as  I  suppose,  without  exception).  Where, 
however,  I  really  differ  from  Mr.  Moulton,  and  where  I  must  say  that  he 
is  more  seriously  behind  the  times,  is  in  speaking  of  the  "  ascertained " 
meaning  of  the  equivalent  Sanskrit.  What  is  more  <'  ascertained  "  in  Yedic 
Sanskrit  than  in  G&thic  ?    We  are  rolling  the  subject  over  and  over  every 

^  I  may  ultimately  publiak  this  translation,  as  it  i?  a  very  great  convenience  to  have  th& 
Sanskrit  forms  before  the  eye. 
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decade.  And  as  to  a  comparison  of  definitions  restricted  to  Sanskrit,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  dearest  principle  to  a  modern  critic  is  to  snub  etymology. 

"  Etymologizing  "  is  laughed  at  in  Germany  as  in  France,  notably  by 
Darmesteter.  To  expect  the  same  words  always  to  mean  the  same  things 
ey&  in  the  same  language  is  contrary  to  modem  methods.  How,  then,  can 
we  expect  the  old  Iranian  Aryan  and  the  old  Indian  Aryan  terms  to  be 
identical  in  meanings  ?  Look  at  the  immense  difference  in  the  meanings  of 
identical  words  in  the  Vedic  and  the  Classic  Sanskrit  (see  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  xxxi. ;  Introduction,  p.  xlvi).  All  the  more  suggestive  writers 
now  vie  with  each  other  in  catching  meanings  from  every  imaginable  analogy, 
and  it  is  this  which  has  destroyed  the  old  and  so-called  comparative  (better 
the  non-comparative)  school ;  and  Mr.  Moulton  will  find  that  the  gentleman 
whom  he  especially  commends  as  a  representative  of  the  "  comparative  " 
school  will  repudiate  entirely  in  the  future  all  exclusion  of  hints  from 
tradition,  just  as  all  others  now  repudiate  such  neglect.  As  the  scholar 
chosen  by  Darmesteter  and  Max  Miiller  to  treat  the  G&thas  in  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  1  may  be  pardoned  for  hoping  that  my  own  efforts  have  helped 
to  bring  on  this  happy  union  of  the  once  opposing  parties.  My  Githas 
presented  the  Pahlavi  texts  as  for  the  first  edited  with  the  collation  of  MSS., 
for  the  first  deciphered  (which  is  the  crux),  and  for  the  first  translated  in 
their  entirety  into  an  European  language,  while  Neryosangh  and  the  Persian 
text  were  added.  Humble  as  the  work  may  have  been,  it  was  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  anywhere  to  discuss  the  Githas  with  their  ancient  com- 
mentaries exhaustively,  but  this  did  not  make  me  a  traditionalist.  My  texts 
were  tentatively  printed  to  four-fifths  of  their  extent  so  early  as  1882,  when 
they  were  eagerly  requested  of  me  by  the  first  writers  then  existing  in 
Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere. 

Forced  by  circumstances  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
authority,  I  was  openly  thanked  for  them  by  him  at  the  most  important 
lectures  then  delivered  in  Germany ;  and  it  would  be  casting  a  slur  upon  the 
written  acknowledgments  of  this  eminent  friend  if  I  should  affect  to  deny 
that  my  unworthy  book,  widely  distributed  in  its  unfinished  condition  and 
without  its  commentary,  has  yet  had  some  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  change.^ 

Here  I  diverge  for  a  moment  from  the  immediate  purpose  before  me  to  notice, 
at  the  request  of  Professor  Cheyne,  what  Mr.  Moulton  advances  as  to  the  obscur- 
ities of  the  G^thas.  Mr.  Moulton,  with  others  who,  unlike  him,  have  made 
no  beginning  in  Zend  philology,  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  obscurities  in  the 
Gathas  very  seldom  indeed  affect  the  nature  of  their  theological  conclusions. 
They  do  so  indeed  in  one,  and  in  more  than  one  place,  but  that  is  not ''  often." 
As  to  the  one  important  passage,  I  am  indeed  much  gratified  that  Mr.  Moulton 
agrees  with  me  in  utterly  repudiating  the  suggestion  of  the  Pahlavi  commen- 
tator, which  was  followed  in  this  instance  by  a  writer  in  the  Zeiischrift  D,M.  O., 

^  A  new  version  of  it  to  the  extent  of  410  pages  out  of  650  is  now  in  the  binder^s  hands. 
And  will  be  on  sale,  and  to  be  had  of  Brockhaus,  by  the  time  that  this  is  road. 
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who  produced  a  translation  ''  almost  identical  '*  with  one  which  had  long 
circulated  from  the  unpublished  lectures  of  Both,  and  who,  curiously  enough, 
is  the  one  example  of  the  ''  comparative  "  method  whom  Mr.  Moulton  cites. 

I  think  that  the  important  doctrine  as  to  the  HamSstag^  does  not 
exist  in  the  passage  referred  to,  and  the  point  is  exceedingly  well  made  in 
Mr.  Moulton's  paper. 

But  as  to  the  obscurities  of  the  Githas,  here  Mr.  Moulton's  specialism 
comes  in.  He  knows,  as  I  also  too  painfully  know,  that  there  are  very  many 
inscrutable  uncertainties  in  the  details  of  Githic  exegesis,  but  when  we  are 
touching  comparative  religion  we  should  both  of  us  drop  our  specialism. 
Mr.  Moulton  will,  beyond  any  question,  acknowledge  that  the  main  burden 
of  the  Gclthas  Sbs  dealing  in  most  elevated  religious  and  moral  conceptions  is 
practically  without  obscurity,  and  in  a  future  paper  I  may  illustrate  this 
most  fully.  No  one  who  knew  the  G&thas  even  so  imperfectly  as  their  late 
Sanskrit  translator  Neryosangh  (about  500  to  600  years  ago)  could  fail  to 
derive  from  them  almost  all  that  theology  needed  as  a  stimulus. 

Take  as  a  sample  some  of  the  verses  which  begin  the  G&thic  collection 
as  it  now  stands.  I  give  a  free  translation  to  which  no  one  will  particularly 
object.     It  also  reproduces  approximately  the  rhythm  of  the  originaL 

1.  With  hands  outstretched  I  beseech  |  with  praise  for  this  grace  thejfirst 

blessing. 
All  actions  done  in  the  Bight,  gift  of  Mazda,^  Thy  Spirit  Bounteous, 
And  the  Good  Mind's  understanding ;    thus  ^  the  soul  of  the  Kine 

appeasing.^ 

^  Or  reading  Mazd&o  "  of  the  Boanteous  Spirit  Mazda.  *' 
'  That  I  may  content ;  cf.  Y.  29,  '  where  the  Kine  wails. 

2.  I  who  You  two  encircle,  Mazda  the  Lord  with  the  Good  Mind, 

Gifts  for  the  two  lives  grant  me,  this  bodily  life  and  the  mental. 

The  prizes^  by  Bight  deserved ;  thus  to  Glory ^  he  brings  his  blest.^ 

1  Free. 

*  Or  "  in  welfare  "  he  places  those  seizing  the  dyaptd  their  attained  objects  of  desire, 

8.  0  Bighteousness  and  thou  Good  Mind,  with  surpassing  chants  I'll 

praise  You, 
And  Mazda,  for  whom  our  Piety  aids  the  everlasting  Kingdom ; 
(Aye,  together  I  adore  You) ;  then  for  grace  while  I  calP  draw  near, 

^  Lit.,  **  come  to  my  calls." 

4.  I  who  my  soul  am  giving  to  watchful  zeaP  with  Thy  Good  Mind, 
For  every  action  the  grace  of  Mazda,  the  Living  One,^  knowing, 
To  wish  3  for  the  Truth  will  I  teach  while  I  can  and  have  aught  of 
power. 

^  A  Tery  eminent  authority  once  followed  my  former  suggestion  gaxHm  (see  S,  B,  E, ,  xxxL , 
p.  19)  '/to  the  Mount  Alborg  leading  to  heaven.' 

•Lit.,  Ahura,  the  God,  or  ** living  spirit.' 

'Or  "in  wish."  (For  more  literal  translations  now  some  five  years  old,  see  my 
vol.  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xxzi.) 


it 
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Mr.  Moulton  will  willingly  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  serioas 
difference  of  opinion  of  any  kind  among  Zendists  as  to  these  four  verses,  and 
what  difference  there  is  has  only  very  restricted  bearing  upon  comparative 
theology. 

In  ver.  5  we  have  a  fair,  if  not  an  extreme,  example  of  G&thic  uncertainty. 

(a)  0  Holiness,  when  shall  I  see  thee  |  and  thou  Good  Mind  as  I 
discover 

{b)  Obedience  the  path  to  the  Lord,  |  to  Mazda  the  most  beneficent. 

(c)  With  that  Manthra  must  we  teach  |  foul  heretics,  faith  on  the 
Greatest. 

or     (&)  The  seat  of  Ahura  the  Lord  |  most  bounteous  toward  the  obedient  (?). 
or     (e)  With  that  Manthra  most  we  hold  |  flesh -devouring  fiends  afar. 

Here  all  the  so-called  comparative  school  with  one  voice  followed  the 
Pahlavi  and  Sanskrit  translators,  while  I,  in  S,B,E.  xxxi,  rejected  them 
entirely,  on  both  lines  (b)  and  (c).  Now,  however,  I  return  to  them  with 
hesitation  on  verse  (c),  and  I  return  to  them  alternatively  in  line  (b). 

But  let  the  student  of  comparative  theology  note  well  that  each 
alternative  affords  a  thoroughly  native  Avestic  idea.  For  instance,  we  have 
'*  that  I  may  teach  all  the  living  to  believe  vdurayd  "  in  Y.  31,  i.,  and  we 
have  "  we  may  crush  the  tormentor's  torments  "  in  Y.  28,  vi,,  and  each  idea 
is  almost  equally  valuable  for  theology. 

What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  theology  of  the  passage  whether  we 
say,  "  finding  the  way  to  God,"  or  **  finding  His  throne  "  ?  The  "  throne  " 
could  not  be  found  without  the  "  way,"  &c.  Now,  this  general  cast,  and  that 
of  many  similar  verses  of  the  Gathas,  could  not  have  been  concealed  from  the 
Zoroastrian  priests  of  any  early  age,  and  accordingly  the  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit, 
and  Persiaji  translations,  which  are,  of  course,  descendants  of  remotely  earlier 
versions,  reproduce  the  general  ideas  with  approximate,  and  sometimes  with 
remarkable  fidelity,  and  are  themselves  often  models  of  ancient  pious  concep- 
tion. .  There  were  no  priests  at  all  at  the  time  of  Cyrus  who  could  have  failed 
to  know  that  the  Gdthas  with  their  now  lost  additions  were  pervaded  with 
such  thoughts  as  those  above. 

Parts  of  the  Zend  Avesta  were  doubtlessly  written  long  after  that  period. 
Most  certainly  there  was  little  of  a  critical  nature  in  a  modem  sense  in  the 
scholarship  of  these  priests,  but  Gdthic  was  practically  their  mother  tongue, 
and  it  is  from  the  surmises  of  their  descendants  that  we  have  been  taught  all 
our  grammar ;  of  course,  I  mean  indirectly.  No  one  would  have  discovered 
at  all  so  soon,  for  instance,  that  vinasti  was  from  a  na  conjugation  of  vid,  if 
the  Pahlavi  translators  had  not  shown  us  that  vid  was  its  original.  There  is 
no  full  na  conjugation  of  vid  in  Sanskrit. 

But  where  I  most  seriously  object  to  Mr.  Moulton's  very  valuable  article 
is,  as  already  implied,  in  such  remarks  as  that  "  the  Pahlavi  doctors  certainly 
knew  no  Sanskrit  for  such  a  purpose  "  (that  of  comparing  it  with  the  G&thic). 
Here  one  might  well  indulge  in  an  exclamation  point. 
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Surely  Mr.  Moulton  will  not  deny  that  the  Zend  language  is  itself  a  kind 
of  Sanskrit,  standing  quite  as  near  to  Sanskrit  as  English  stands  to  Scotch 
(nearer  in  many  particulars). 

What  did  these  people  need  to  know  Sanskrit  for  ?  That  noble  speech 
soon  became  an  artificial  language  which  the  Zend  could  not  have  become 
owing  to  the  inability  of  Iran  to  support  a  learned  class.  And  as  the  Zend 
stands  nearer  the  original  Aryan  than  the  Sanskrit,  the  latter  might  even  be 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  former,  while  among  the  later  '<  Pahlavi  doctors  " 
we  have  a  Sanskritist  who  translated  several  works  beside  the  Yasna  into  the 
Sanskrit  forms. 

And  as  to  comparing  the  meanings  of  Zend  and  Sanskrit  terms,  this 
would  certainly  be  not  less  immature  than  to  compare  the  meanings  of  words 
in  the  Yedic  and  in  the  Classical  Sanskrit  (see  above).  Such  a  suggestion,  if 
it  were  seriously  made,  would  mark  the  incipient  stage  in  Zend  studies  which 
Mr.  Moulton  has,  as  I  can  see,  long  since  passed.  I  fully  expect  that  Mr. 
Moulton  will,  on  reflection,  entirely  agree  with  me  here. 

And  then  as  to  the  G&thic  dialect  being  a  "  dead  language  "  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Pahlavi  doctors,  what  "doctors"  are  here  meant?  Mr. 
Moulton  certainly  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  any  doctors  who  could  read 
the  later  Zend  could  not  read  the  G&thic  dialect.  Eeally  Mr.  Moulton  is 
here  yielding  to  a  temptation,  and  we  are  all  liable  to  similar  descents.  The 
6&thic  dialect,  as  Mr.  Moulton  most  undoubtedly  well  knows,  while  of  the 
greatest  interest  as  marking  an  earlier  age  for  the  G&thas,  differs  from  that  of 
the  later  Avesta  only  in  a  few  easily  recognisable  forms.  For  common 
reading  the  Zend  and  G&thic  differ  hardly  at  all,  and  as  to  the  meanings 
involved,  they  differ  far  less  than  the  Yedic  and  Classical  Sanskrit. 
Zoroastrian  priests  of  the  time  of  Cyrus  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  main  burden  of  the  G&thas,  together  with  that  of  their  now  lost 
portions. 

And  if  Parsi  priests  mingled  at  all  with  Jews  of  a  better  mental  class, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  some  of  their  ideas  must  have  spread  to 
them.  Was  there,  then,  any  connection  or  association  between  Avestic 
priests  and  Jewish  Babbis  ?  Some  investigators  ask  us  to  prove  a  connection 
between  the  West  Iranian  Inscriptions  (those  of  Persepolis  Behistun,  &c.) 
and  the  Old  and  New  Avesta.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  no  one  on  our  side 
speaks  at  all  about  "  proof,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  slippery  of  commodi- 
ties ;  what  we  want  (because  it  is  the  only  thing  which  we  can  respect) 
is  "probability."  Professor  Cheyne  spoke  of  "possibility."  And  for 
"probability"  we  do  not  need  to  read  the  Inscriptions  alone,  we  may  turn 
at  once  to  the  Bible.  Here,  however,  I  must  refer  to  an  article  of  mine  on 
this  point  now  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  Editor  of  a  very  prominent 
monthly  review.  That  article  while  accepted  with  gratifying  interest  may 
not  be  published  "  so  soon  as  I  would  like,"  but  it  would  be  manifestly 
improper  for  me  to  anticipate  it  in  any  way.  I  trust  that  it  may  not  be 
very  much  longer  delayed  ;  I  cannot,  however,  expect  that  anything  from  my 
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hand  should  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  over  contributions  from  more 
considerable  persons. 

One  word  as  to  the  Vedic  influence  (so  valued)  upon  the  Avesta.      It 
has  been  altogether,  and  as  one  body  of  suggestion,  due  to  Both.    He  has 
not  published  much  on  the  Zend,  but  his  private  lectures  have  been  widely 
circulated  among  scholars  in  Germany  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Almost, 
if  not  quite,  all  that  is  striking  and  apparently  new  in  all  the  fragmentary 
translations  of  the  G&thas  in  the  German  reviews  to  which  Mr.  Moulton 
refers,  are  wholly  the  reproductions  of  Both,  sometimes  imitated  with  literal 
exactness.    I  possess  copies  of  his  lectures  which  contain  the  discoveries  or 
suggestions  on  which  the  reputations  of  others  have  been  made,  and  students 
will  find  them  practically  embodied  as  alternatives  in  my  G&tha  Ahunavaiti 
and  in  my  commentary.    I  reproduce  them  without  naming  their  source,  as 
that  is  not  proper  in  this  case  with  unpublished  matter,  but  I  do  not  present 
them  as  original  with  me.    The  writers  who  used  Both's  circulated  lectures 
as  adopted  material  did  not  give  Both  crecUt  in  the  German  periodicals 
referred    to,  because  it  is  fully  understood    in    Germany  that  they  are 
"  expounders  of  his  views."    It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  quite  in  consonance  with 
our  English  sense  of  honour  to  fill  one's  pages  with  the  unpublished  sugges- 
tions of   another,  while  yet  conveying  (or  endeavouring  to  convey)   the 
impression  that  those  suggestions  are  original ;  but  this  feeling  does  not  seem 
to  prevail  so  decidedly  elsewhere.    As  to  the  other  very  interesting  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Moulton  on  comparative  religion,  I  will  gladly  leave  that 
part  of  the  subject  for  the  present  to  my  friend  I^fessor  Cheyne,  whose 
incisive  suggestiveness  has  brought  this  whole  subject  into  notice.     Mean- 
time, let  me  thank  Mr.  Moulton  once  more  for  his  very  able  and  important 
communication. 


THE  NINETIETH  PSALM. 
Bt  Bev.  Frofessob  T.  E.  Ghetnb,  D.D. 

Pabt  n. 

And  let  the  pleasantness  of  Jehovah  our  God  be  upon  us ; 
The  work  of  our  hands  prosper  thou  upon  us ; 
Yea,  prosper  thou  our  handiwork. — Ps.  xc  17. 

Thb  Ninetieth  Psalm  is  not  unlike  that  poetic  masterpiece  of  later  times 
called  the  Book  of  Job,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  the  thoughts  of  a  devout 
representative  of  the  Jewish  Church  on  some  recent  peculiarly  sad  experiences 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  We  recognized  the  sublimity,  alike  in  expression  and 
in  idea,  of  the  first  four  verses,  which  embody  some  of  the  highest  teaching 
of  the  Second  Isaiah — Isaiah  of  Babylon,  as  we  may  call  him — and  sought 
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to  understand  the  fall  in  poetic  beauty  and  spiritual  insight  obseryable  in 
the  following  verses,  and  even  to  derive  a  lesson  from  it  for  ourselves.  We 
must  not  neglect  to  study  the  higher  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  but  we 
must  never  forget  that  "  all  these  things  were  written  (however  unconsciously 
written)  for  our  admonition."  In  the  tenth  verse  the  psalmist  changes  his 
tone.  For  the  moment  he  forgets  the  sad  state  of  his  own  people,  and  takes 
a  wider  outlook.  He  speaks  in  this  verse,  not  of  the  many  Israelites  who 
must  have  died  before  his  eyes  of  a  broken  heart  or  of  the  miseries  incident 
to  the  time,  but  of  those  who  in  all  countries  go  down  to  the  grave  in  a  full 
age,  after  having  shared  in  the  good  things  which  are,  as  he  states,  the 
"  pride  "  of  ordinary  men. 

The  days  of  oar  life  are  (bat)  threescore  years  and  ten, 
And  if  we  are  of  fall  strength,  (even)  then  (bat)  foarscore ; 
And  their  pride  is  (but)  laboar  and  sorrow, 
So  quiokly  is  it  gone  by,  and  we  fly  away  (ver.  10). 

Let  us  observe  in  passing  how  totally  inapplicable  these  words  sure  to  the 
times  of  Moses,  the  supposed  author  of  the  psalm.  The  reported  age  both 
of  Moses  and  of  Aaron,  and  also  of  Joshua,  far  exceeded  the  utmost  limit 
allowed  by  the  psalmist,  while  the  rest  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
Divine  sentence,  were  to  die  before  their  time  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  the 
normal  age  of  man  which  the  psalmist  mentions — the  normal  age,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  later  Israelites.  He  is  the  spokesman  of  humanity, 
whose  frailty  he  contrasts  with  the  Divine  eternity.  For,  to  do  justice  to  the 
thought  of  ver.  10,  we  ought  mentally  to  repeat  before  it  a  part  of  ver.  4 — 
"  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passing," 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  passage  in  another  psalm,  '*  As  for  thy  years,  they 
endure  throughout  all  generations  "  (Ps.  cii.  27,  Prayer  Book  Version).  Nor 
can  there  be  a  better  comment  on  vera  4  and  10  of  our  psalm  taken 
together  than  that  fine  saying  of  the  poet  Wordsworth — 

Oar  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence. 

I  will  not,  I  must  not  say  that  the  psalmist's  description  of  the  shortness  of 
hxmian  life  is  all  that  one  could  wish,  either  in  thought  or  in  expression. 
There  are  sayings  in  the  Bible  which  seem  unsurpassable  in  their  kind — in 
a  word,  classic.  One  of  these  is  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Job ;  another  is  the  fourth  verse  of  this  very  psalm.  One  cannot  rank  the 
tenth  verse  with  these  noble  utterances.  In  expression,  as  a  literal  transla- 
tion would  show,  it  falls  far  below  them,  and  it  contains  one  clause  which, 
to  the  modem  Christian  reader,  is  at  best  a  painful  exaggeration — I  mean 
the  clause,  *'  and  their  pride  (or  their  boasting)  is  (but)  labour  and  sorrow." 
For  surely  it  is  not  true  that  the  dominant  note  of  an  ordinary  Christian 
man's  life  is  pride.  Nor  that  the  old  men  with  whom  we  have  come  into 
•contact,  when  surveying  the  results  of  their  seventy  or  eighty  years,  find 
them  to  be  but  "  labour  and  sorrow."  The  old  man  may  indeed  regretfully 
<$onfess  that  he  has  not  made  the  most  of  life,  but  he  has  a  keen  delight  in 
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recalling  the  manifold  interests,  the  pleasures  and  even  the  painSy  the 
successful  and  even  the  unsuccessful  endeavours  of  a  long  and  active  career ; 
and  if  this  delight  be  mingled  with  pride,  it  is  surely  no  unworthy  pride.  Nor 
is  it  only  of  himself  that  the  old  man  thinks  in  his  partial  or  complete  retire- 
ment. Who  takes  such  a  kindly  interest  as  he  in  the  young  beginner?  who 
BO  much  helps  and  influences  his  juniors  as  he  does  by  his  mature  experience 
and  mellowed  character?  and  who  supplies  so  much  light  and  safety  to 
friends  in  council,  for,  as  Victor  Hugo  says — 

In  the  youDg  man's  eye  a  flame  may  bum, 
But  in  the  old  man's  eye  one  seeth  light. 

Doubtless  we  owe  this  in  large  measure  to  Christ's  glorious  victory  over 
death,  which  liberates  the  old  man  from  depressing  anxiety,  and  converts  his 
soon-expected  Good-bye  into  a  peaceful  Good-night.  Listen  to  Mary  Car- 
penter, the  model  Christian  philanthropist  of  our  own  day.  "  I  was  very 
happy  to  see  you,"  she  writes  to  a  friend,  growing  old  like  herself,  "  so  bright 
and  serene  at  the  age  which,  in  the  olden  time,  before  our  blessed  Lord 
came,  was  '  labour  and  sorrow.'  "  But  even  in  the  psalmist's  time  the  idea 
that  old  age  must  be  "labour  and  sorrow  "  was  below  the  standard  of  the 
highest  knowledge,  and  marks  an  involuntary  sinking  to  the  level  of 
heathenism.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans,  as  we  know,  feared  old  age,  and 
thought  life  hardly  worth  living  when  youth  had  fled.  But  some  at  least  of 
the  Israelites,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  character,  seem  to  have 
thought  differently.  At  any  rate,  among  the  Proverbs,  which  represent,  as  we 
may  suppose,  the  general  feeling  of  thoughtful  men,  we  find  these  sayings — 

The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength, 

And  the  beauty  of  old  men  is  the  hoary  head. — Prov.  xz.  29,  R.V. 

And  again — 

The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  ; 

It  shall  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness. — Prov.  xvL  81,  R.V. 

It  is  only  in  the  darkest  period  of  Israel's  history,  at  the  close  of  the 
oppressive  Persian  rule,  that  we  find  a  so-called  wise  man  proclaiming  this 
miserable  sentence,  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity"  (Eccles.  i.  2),  and 
libelling  the  years  of  old  age  as  '*  the  evil  days,"  and  the  years  "  when  thou 
shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them  "  (Eccles.  xii.  1).  We  may  and  should 
thank  God  that  the  Bible  gives  so  deterrent  a  picture  of  scepticism  as  that 
in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  but  certainly  we  cannot  approve,  however  much 
we  may  pity,  its  melancholy  author. 

Nor  can  the  pessimistic  statement  even  of  the  holy  psalmist  be  fully 
endorsed.  Blame  him,  indeed,  we  must  not,  we  cannot.  Like  Job,  he 
claims  our  pity ;  but  how  ca»n  we  pity  him  till  we  understand  his  circum- 
stances ?  Briefly,  then,  his  case  is  this  :  He  holds  in  his  mind  two  incon- 
sistent ideas — one,  an  old  idea,  that  calamity  is  a  proof  of  God's  displeasure ; 
and  another,  a  comparatively  new  one,  that  God  is  eternal  and  unchangeable ; 
and  such  is  the  bitterness  of  Israel's  present  calaonity  that,  for  the  moment, 
he  forgets  that  the  new  idea  was  specially  revealed  to  the  later  Jewish 
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Church;  nay  more,  he  even  allows  his  estimate  of  the  human  lot  to  be 
coloured  by  his  despondent  view  of  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  He  speaks  amiss, 
and  yet  not  wholly  amiss.  For  it  is  perfectly  true  that  what  St.  John  calls 
the  "  pride  of  life  "  (1  John  ii.  16)  is  by  its  very  nature  transitory,  and  that 
whether  or  no  there  is  any  other  human  possession  which  endures,  the 
longest  human  life  is  soon  over,  and  is  but  a  drop  compared  to  God's  eternity. 
Holding  so  much  truth  as  our  psalmist  does,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
not  at  last  escape  from  his  morbid  mood,  and  suck  the  hidden  sweetness  of 
the  thought  of  God.  But  the  time  is  not  yet ;  he  is  still  at  a  low  spiritual 
level.    All  that  he  can  say  at  present  is, 

Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger, 

And  thy  wrath  according  to  thy  fear  ?  (ver.  11.) 

That  is.  Who,  in  spite  of  providential  reminders,  is  conscious  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  against  sinners  in  the  degree  which  the  "fear  of  God"  (t.6.,  religious 
reverence)  requires  ?  Take  this  view  by  itself,  and  it  may  appear  even  to  a 
Christian  a  wise  and  true  saying.  But  in  the  context  it  must,  I  fear,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  half-truths  which  hinder  the  right  development  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Is  it  really  all  that  the  psalmist  can  infer  from  the  sad 
calamities  of  the  time  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  religion, 
the  national  sins  are  so  many  and  great  that  an  extraordinary  chastisement 
has  become  necessary  ?  <'  What  ?  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  "  Shall  we  love  God  in  prosperity,  and 
fear  Him  in  adversity  ?  Have  we  not  heard  that ''  whom  Jehovah  loveth. 
He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth"?^  Yes;  not 
only  is  this  expressly  taught  by  a  great  Hebrew  moralist,  but  the  same 
book  which  says,  "  AH  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field,"  opens  with  the  command,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  my  people,  saith  your  God."  Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  the  calamity 
which  could  so  shake  the  faith  of  the  psalmist.  Let  us,  therefore,  never  be 
too  sure  of  ourselves,  but  pray  that  God  will  not  lead  us  into  too  strong  a 
temptation  I 

The  twelfth  verse  is  difiOicult  to  understand  if  we  insist  on  connecting  it 
with  the  eleventh.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  psalmist  has  no  skill  in  linking 
thought  to  thought.  Just  as  ver.  10  connects  itself  with  ver.  4  rather  than 
with  the  preceding  description,  so  ver.  12  belongs  to  ver.  10.  It  has  no 
special  reference  to  the  depressed  fortunes  of  Israel,  but  is  equally  true  of  all 
men,  whether  prosperous  or  the  reverse. 

To  number  our  days — Hhai  teach  U8, 

That  we  may  take  home  wisdom  to  our  heart  (yor.  12). 

That  is,  teach  us  to  realize  the  shortness  of  life  that  we  may  gain  true, 
practical  wisdom. 

The  psalmist's  idea  is  that,  however  dark  the  times  maybe,  the  demands 
of  duty  are  as  imperative  as  ever.  Indeed,  the  only  hope  for  a  brightening 
of  the  national  fortunes  consists  in  each  man's  doing  the  duty  that  lies  nearest 

1  Prov.  V.  12. 
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to  him  with  all  his  might.  For  on  the  one  hand  "  God  hateth  all  workers  of 
iniquity,"  and  on  the  other,  <<  There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest."  Wholesome  doctrine  this, 
whether  preached  hy  the  psalmist  or  by  Garlyle,  and  the  necessary  sabstratam 
of  grander  and  more  sublime  truths  I 

But  will  any  of  the  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  the  psalmist  of  late 
raise  him  out  of  his  despondency,  and  enable  him,  like  Milton  when  he  had 
lost  his  sight,  *'  still'(to)  bear  up,  and  steer  right  onward  "  ?  Certainly  not, 
at  least  if  we  are  right  in  taking  him  as  the  representative  of  a  class. 
Wholesome,  indeed,  was  the  doctrine  of  ver.  12,  but  how  many  men  can  do 
their  duty  thoroughly  or  maintain  their  courage  under  difficulties  without 
some  better  cheer  than  this  ?  I  would  not  undervalue  a  moral  earnestness 
which  springs  from  the  fear  of  God  and  a  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life. 
Would  that  there  were  far  more  of  it  I  Still,  it  remains  true  that  the  grandest 
deeds  of  heroism  are  not  inspired  by  fear,  but  by  love,  and  by  a  sense  not 
merely  of  this  life's  shortness,  but  of  another  life's  everlastingness.  The 
psalmist  is  feeling  his  way,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  God's  love,  and  of  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  soul,  but  he  does  not  quite  reach  it  Let  us  follow 
him  step  by  step,  and  mark  the  methods  of  the  Spirit  of  revelation.  In  the 
thirteenth  verse  we  find  another  case  of  the  loving  reverence  with  which  the 
psalmists  lingered  on  the  words  of  Scripture.    The  words  of  ver.  13 — 

Return,  Jehovah,  how  long  ? — 
And  relent  over  thy  servants, 

are  an  allusion  to  the  so-called  Song  of  Moses,  appended  to  Deuteronomy, 
which  contains  this  passage : — 

For  Jehovah  will  judge  his  people, 

And  relent  over  his  servants, 

When  he  seeth  that  their  power  is  gone  (Deut.  xxxii.  36). 

That  song,  which  is  very  much  like  Jeremiah's  writings,  was  composed  very 
possibly  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  in  full  view  of  the  troubles  of  the  Babylonian 
invasion.  The  holy  man  who  wrote  it  left  this  for  a  legacy  to  his  suffering 
people,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant-promises  might,  indeed,  be 
postponed,  but  that  "  when  Israel's  power  was  gone,"  Jehovah  would  take 
pity  on  His  people,  and  execute  judgment  upon  their  enemies.  One  may,  I 
think,  be  surprised  that  the  psalmist  waited  so  long  before  having  recourse 
to  this  article  of  his  faith.  He  is  something  like  Christian  in  Doubting 
Castle,  who  entirely  forgot  that  he  had  in  his  bosom  a  key  that  would  unlock 
the  dungeon  gate.  Some  of  the  psalmists  use  their  potent  key  at  once, 
and  their  depression  gives  place  almost  directly  to  jubilant-gladness.  Thus 
in  the  thirteenth  psalm  we  read  in  ver.  1 — 

How  long,  Jehovah,  wilt  thou  forget  me  for  ever  ? 
How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 

and  then  in  ver.  4 — 

Look  hither,  and  hear  me,  Jehovah,  my  God, 
Lighten  mine  eyes,  that  I  sleep  not  in  death. 
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and  at  last  in  vers.  6,  7 — 

But  as  for  me,  I  trast  in  thy  lovingkindness, 

Let  my  heart  rejoice  in  thy  Balvation  ; 

I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  because  he  hath  dealt  hountifolly  with  me. 

Our  psalmist,  however,  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
before  he  plucks  up  heart  to  cry  "  How  long  ?  "  Still,  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  pray  in  the  right  manner,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  Church,  he 
makes  rapid  progress  towards  peace  of  mind.  Prayer  based  upon  the 
Divine  covenant  is  sure  of  an  answer.  That  the  psalmist's  prayer  is  so 
based  is  clear  from  the  expression  ''  thy  servants  "  in  ver.  13,  and  still  more 
from  the  14th  verse — 

0  satisfy  us  in  the  morning  with  thy  lovingkindness. 
So  shall  we  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. 

To  see  the  full  force  of  this  we  must  understand  what ''  lovingkindness  " 
means  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  "  mercy  "  or 
"  compassion."  "  Compassion  "  is  the  stirring  of  natural  emotion  at  the 
sight  of  pain  or  sorrow.  "Lovingkindness"  is  the  mutual  affection, 
translating  itself  in  kind  offices,  which  binds  together  the  parties  to  a 
covenant.  One  of  the  many  imperfections  in  the  Authorized  and  Bevised 
Versions  (corrected,  however,  by  the  American  Company  of  Bevisers)  is  the 
frequent  substitution  of  the  word  **  mercy  "  for  the  word  "  lovingkindness." 
When  we  appeal  to  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  made,  and  can, 
if  He  will,  destroy  us,  we  invoke  Him  in  the  name  of  His  mercy,  imagining 
Him,  since  He  made  us  in  His  own  image,  unable  to  look  unmoved  upon 
misery.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  more  intensely  moral  view  of 
God,  as  One  who  is  bound  to  us,  as  we  are  to  Him,  by  a  covenant — by  an 
historically  attested  covenant — then  we  invoke  Him  by  His  lovingkindness, 
because  this  word  implies  that  God  for  moral  ends  has  been  pleased  to  enter 
into  a  contract  or  covenant  with  His  Church.  This  latter  is  the  form  of 
invocation  adopted  in  these  closing  verses.  The  recent  bitter  caJamities  of 
Israel  are  but  as  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Soon  the  brilliant  Eastern  sun 
will  reappear,  and  the  psalmist  hastens  its  return  with  the  prayer,  <<  0 
satisfy  us  in  the  morning  with  thy  lovingkindness."  See  how  much  is 
implied  in  this  brief  petition.  "  Satisfy  us  in  thy  lovingkindness."  So 
then,  after  all,  Jehovah  is  a  God  of  love — is,  and  always  has  been  so.  Alas  ! 
that  a  doctrine  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  an  illusion  should  have 
stood  so  long  between  the  psalmist  and  his  God.  How  happy  he  would 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  trouble  if  he  could  have  believed  that  God  was 
only  waiting  to  be  gracious.  Now,  however,  he  knows  that  the  bitterest 
calamity  works  for  good  to  Jehovah's  people,  and  that  God  in  His  loving- 
kindness makes  up  to  His  afflicted  ones  for  His  seeming  harshness.  This  is 
the  idea  implied  in  the  next  petition  of  the  psalmist  (ver.  15) — 

Make  ns  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted  ns, 
And  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil. 

Observe  that  he  has  not  yet  got  so  far  as  another  psalmist  who  gratefully 
declares  that — 
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His  anger  endureth  bnt  for  a  momenti 
His  favour  for  a  lifetime.^ 

The  years  wherein  he  has  seen  evil  pass  before  his  eye  in  a  long  and 
dreary  procession,  and  the  boon  for  which  he  craves  is  that  God  will 
compensate  him  by  a  future  proportionately  glorious,  according  to  that 
promise  in  the  Second  Isaiah,  **  For  your  shame  ye  shall  have  double  (glory). "^ 

That  Jehovah  can  once  more  even  seem  to  be  angry  with  Israel  does  Dot 
enter  his  head.  For  him,  at  any  rate,  Jehovah  is  indeed  the  Eternal  One, 
the  same  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  Israel's  afiSiction  began  the  psalmist 
can  hope  to  work  cheerfully.    To  do  great  deeds  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to 
be  strong  and  clever.    There  are  two  still  more  importaoit  requisites — the  love 
of  God  and  the  hope  of  immortality.    The  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  psalmist 
is  beginning  to  recover.    But  what  of  the  second  ?    Can  he  be  said  to  be 
gaining  or  regaining  this  ?    Yes,  certainly,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
commonly  use  the  word  "  immortality."    The  Bible  refers  to  two  kinds  oi 
inmiortality — that  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  individual.     It    is   the 
immortality  of  the  Church  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  when  He  said  that  *^  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  and  of  which  a  psalmist  was  in 
doubt  when,  speaking  in  the  character  of  personified  Israel,  he  complained : — 

I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit ; 

I  am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  help  ; 

Cast  off  among  the  dead, 

Like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave, 

Whom  thon  rememberest  no  more, 

And  they  are  cut  off  from  thy  hand  (Fs.  Ixxzviii  4,  5). 

It  is  this  immortality  in  which  the  author  of  the  90th  psalm  clearly  believed. 
Gould  we  have  met  him  after  his  prayer  had  been  granted,  we  should  have 
heard  him  singing — 

Jehovah,  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from  Hades, 

Thou  hast  recalled  me  to  life  from  those  that  have  gone  down  to  the  pit  (Ps.  zxz.  8). 

As  long  as  Jehovah  seemed  angry  with  Israel,  life  was  scarcely  "worth 
living."  Now  that  brighter  thoughts  have  visited  the  psalmist,  he  can 
begin  again  to  enjoy  life.  Henceforth  he  can  disregard  the  thought  of 
death,  because  his  interest  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  the  Church. 

Let  thy  work  (he  says)  be  shown  unto  thy  servants, 
And  thy  mcg'esty  unto  their  children. 

"Thy  work?"  what  does  this  phrase  mean?  Jehovah's  work  is  twofold — 
it  is  partly /or  the  Church,  partly  in  the  Church.  It  is /or  the  Church,  when 
God  interposes  to  execute  judgment  on  some  oppressive  empire,  the  Baby- 
Ionian,  it  may  be,  or  the  Persian.  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  use 
of  the  phrase  of  the  92nd  psalm  (see  ver.  5,  and  cf.  ver.  8).  It  is  in  the 
Church  when  God  raises  up  great  reformers  like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
grants  success  to  their  arduous  efforts  to  reorganize  the  Church-nation. 

^  Fs.  zzx.  6.  '  Isa.  IzL  7. 
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The  conclading  words  of  the  psahn  seem  to  show  that  this  latter  "work  '* 
of  Jehovah  is  partly  meant — 

And  let  the  pleasantness  (or,   tender  fhendsbip)  of  Jehovah  our  God  be  upon  ns 

(hovering  over  us  like  an  angel) ; 
The  work  of  our  hands  prosper  thou  upon  us  ; 
Yea,  prosper  thou  our  handiwork  (ver.  17). 

This  pious  Ghorchman  rejoices  in  the  thought  that  he,  not  less  than 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  has  a  share  in  the  great  work  of  reformation.  He  will 
need  no  other  comfort  all  the  days  of  his  life.  God's  tender  friendship  is 
assured  to  His  people,  and  therefore  to  him.  The  fate  of  his  soul  after  death 
does  not  appear  to  have  occupied  his  mind ;  such  questions  emerged  some- 
what later  among  pious  Israelites.^  It  may  he  difficult  perhaps  for  us  to 
sympathize  with  such  self-ahnegation ;  but  we  must  admire  the  faith  which 
underlies  it.  Jehovah  is  everlasting,  and  Israel  His  people  is  also  immortal 
till  its  work  is  done.  Is  not  this  a  grand  confession  of  faith  ?  It  reminds  us 
of  those  sublime  words  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  Lightfoot,  spoken  only 
last  October  out  of  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience,  **  For  what,  after 
all,  is  the  individual  life  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ?  Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go — individual  lives  float  down  like  straws  on  the  ocean  of  the 
waters  till  they  are  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ;  but  the  broad,  mighty, 
rolling  stream  of  the  Church  itself — the  cleansing,  purifying,  fertilizing  tide 
of  the  Eiver  of  God — flows  on  for  ever  and  ever." 

In  one  respect,  however,  Bishop  Lightfoot  differed  from  the  author  of 
the  90th  psalm.  He  at  least  believed  in  both  kinds  of  immortality — that  of 
the  Church  and  that  of  the  individual ;  and  this  surely  is  the  secret  of  the 
Christian's  strength.  It  is  not  out  of  selfishness  that  we  crave  to  live  after 
death  not  merely  in  the  Church  upon  earth  which  we  have  helped  to  make, 
but  in  that  ever-growing  Church  above  to  which  belong  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  For  an  immortal  Church  upon  earth  there  cannot  be, 
and  why  all  this  vast  expenditure  of  providential  discipline  if  the  chilling  of 
our  globe  is  to  make  it  all  of  none  effect  ?  Nor  need  we  Christians  a  better 
authority  for  the  continuance  of  the  soul  than  those  deep  words  of  our  Lord, 
"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living."  In  the  light 
of  this  faith,  and  of  the  sister-truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  Church,  we 
are  delivered  from  all  feverish  anxiety,  whether  respecting  ourselves  or  the 
great  universal  Church,  and  can  say  in  a  fuller  sense  than  the  Hebrew 
poet — 

'*  The  eternal  Ood  is  thy  dwelling-place. 
And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms."' 

*  See  my  study  on  Ps.  xvL     Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of  Criticism  (T.  Fisher  Unwin), 
pp.  248-274. 

•  Deut.  xxxiii.  27,  Authorized  and  Revised  Version ;  perhaps  referred  to   in  Ps.  xc  1. 
(The  translation,  however,  needs  correction.) 
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'*WE    SHALL   BE   LIKE   HIM:' 
By  Rev.  W.  A.  Ghallacombb,  B.A. 

We  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him :  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 
— 1  John  iii.  2. 

It  is  well  that  we  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  without  even  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  horrors  of  war.     It  is  equally  well  that  pious  souls  can  derive 
solace  and  encouragement  from  parts  of  God's  Word  without  even  a  know- 
ledge of  the  criticism  to  which  that  Word  has  been  subjected.    Upon  the 
wall  of  a  friend's  house  the  other  day  I  saw  this  text,  "  We  shall  be  like 
Him."    It  was  the  solar  star  in  the  textual  system  which  illuminated  her 
room  with  the  light  of  God's  Truth.    What  cared  she  for  all  the  critical 
literature  called  into  being  by  that  thought  ?    My  friend  would  turn  with  a 
sigh  from  Alford's  note  with  its  index  of  countless  tomes,  and  say,  **  Well,  I 
know  we  shall  be  like  Him."    One  almost  yearns  for  this  ignorance,  which 
is  bliss  indeed.    But,  alas !  our  innocence  of  criticism  is  gone,  and  as  we  read 
that  text  the  question  comes,  "  Whom  does  the  Apostle  declare  we  shall  be 
like  ?    God  the  Father,  or  God  the  Son  ?  "    Let  us  study  for  a  while  this 
question.      By  far  the  greater  number  of  commentators  decide  that  the 
pronouns  refer  to  God  the  Father,  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  majority,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  tenor  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  here,  of  course,  is  the  only 
court  of  appeal,  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  which  takes  the 
pronouns  to  refer  to  God  the  Son.     Let  us  first  look  at  the  context.    The 
weight  of  our  proof  here  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  arbitrary  interval 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  division  into  chapters,  seems  to  occur  between 
the  thoughts  of  St.  John  as  expressed  in  the  last  verses  of  chap,  ii.,  and  the 
opening  verses  of  chap,  iii     If  we  read  straight  on  from  ii.  28  to  iii.  8,  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  the  appearances  of  Christ  are  occupying  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Apostle's  mind.     As  he  looks  out  into  the  unknown 
future  from  the  standpoint  of  an  adopted  son  of  God,  and  has,  in  common 
with  all  the  early  Christians,  the  ever-present  longing  for  his  Lord's  speedy 
return,  he  thinks  of  that  second  advent  as  the  harbinger  of  unspeakable 
privileges.      Nor  does  the  more  literal,  though,  as  we  think,  less  correct 
reading  of  the  E.V.,  "  If  He  shall  appear,"  &c.,  militate  against  the  view 
that  the  appearance  of  Christ  is  here  spoken  of.     It  has  been  said  that  the 
manifestation  spoken  of    thus  doubtfully  would  be  more  likely  that  of 
Jehovah,  whose  appearance  to  men  is  always,  both  in  fact  and  promise,  very 
indirect  and  veiled,  than  to  the  Son  of  God,  whose  epiphanies  have  been 
direct  and  unconditioned.    But  does  not  this  theory  depend  on  the  mis- 
representation of  the  force  of  Jav?      This  conj.  with  the  pres.  subj.  of 
the  verb  points  us  to  the  unknown  time  rather  than  to  the  event  itself  as 
being  uncertain.      Hence,  for  ordinary  readers,  the  "  when  "  of  the  A.V. 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  "  if  "  of  the  R.V.     Again,  the  two  predications, 
"  We  shall  be  like  Him  "  (in  this,  the  first  of  the  two,  the  word  ofiom,  "  like," 
is  used  of  external  form  and  appearance),  **  We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"  are 
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beyond  our  conception  if  we  try  to  realize  them  as  spoken  of  Jehovah*  And 
yet  the  Apostle  writes  down  these  assertions  with  all  the  convictions  of  one 
who  has  assured  knowledge  of  what  he  states  :  ''  We  know/'  &c. 

If  St.  John  referred  to  Jehovah,  whence  learned  he  these  amazing  facts  ? 
Not  from  the  Old  Testament,  for  in  the  prologue  of  his  Gospel  we  have  his 
own  deliberate  declaration,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  Not 
certainly  as  far  as  we  know,  from  Christ ;  for  on  the  one  hand  He  most 
emphatically  taught  that  Jehovah,  in  His  own  peculiar  and  absolute  exist- 
ence, had  never  heen  seen  by  man  (cf .  St.  John  v.  37 ;  vL  46) ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  He  also  declared  plainly,  ''  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father."  It  seems  tons  quite  impossible  that  one  who  had  learned 
such  lessons  could  even  imagine  that  one  day  he  himself  and  others  would  be 
like  the  essential  Being  of  God,  except  so  far  as  that  Being  had  been  made 
visible  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  true  conception  of  God,  when  stripped 
of  limitations  of  form  or  anthropomorphic  ideas  in  which  we  have  clothed  it 
for  readier  perception,  is  that  which  Jesus  declared  true  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  *'  God  is  a  Spirit " ;  "  He  is  without  body,  parts,  or  passions." 
Nevertheless,  He  hath  appeared  to  us  in  the  person  of  His  Son.  That  Son 
we  are  distinctly  told  "  was  the  express  image  of  His  Father's  person,  or 
substance."  Here,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  we  are  in  closest  likeness  to 
God,  viz.,  when  we  are  like  Christ.  That  we  shall  be  like  Him  when  our 
salvation  is  perfected  is  most  plainly  taught  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
One  line  of  Divine  truth  points  out  unmistakably  that  our  ultimate  salvation 
will  result  in  inward  and  moral  likeness  to  Christ.  As  an  example  of  this 
evidence,  take  Eom.  viii.  29,  **  For  whom  He  did  foreknow.  He  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son."  Another  distinct, 
though  parallel,  line  of  truth  emphasizes  the  outward  simihtude  which  will 
exist  finally  between  Christ  and  the  fully  saved.  Phil.  iii.  21  is  typical. 
"  Who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  con- 
formed to  the  body  of  His  glory."  Thus  to  predicate  that  we  shall  be  like 
Christ  is  as  much  in  harmony  with  Scripture  truth  as  the  conception  of  being 
like  God  in  His  real  and  incorporeal  nature  is  opposed  to  it. 

The  other  assertion  is  equally  difficult  if  we  take  it  as  referring  to 
Jehovah.  The  verb  (o^o/te^a)  emphasizes  the  outward  object  of  sight  rather 
than  the  inward  perception  of  the  subject,  whereas  the  sight  of  God's  Being 
is  a  pure  inward  conception  only  helped  objectively  by  representations.  Again, 
the  words  '*  ica^ws  «rTiv,"  "  as  He  is,"  point  out  that  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
will  be  absolute  existence  or  the  proper  and  essential  character,  rather  than 
mere  representation  of  however  perfect  a  kind.  St.  John  had  seen  the 
Saviour  in  His  glorified  body  ascend  into  heaven ;  he  had  also  heard  the  two 
angels  declare  that  "  This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven." 
He  thought  naturally  of  his  Lord  as  seated  in  glory  ''retaining  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature";  a  Divine  Person,  with  a 
real  though  glorified  body,  who  would  again  become  the  object  of  his  sight 
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when,  as  St.  Austen  said,  He  shonld  retum  ''in  eadem  forma  atqne 
substantia."  Thus  he  could  easily  conceive  of  seeing  the  Christ  as  He  then 
was,  t.e.,  in  His  bodily  though  withal  glorified  nature.  Could  he,  not  only- 
easily  but  in  any  way  whatever,  hope  in  the  same  manner  to  see  Jehovah  ? 
We  think  not.  If  so,  his  hopes  were  groundless,  at  any  rate  according  to  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul,  and,  we  think,  the  whole  of  Scripture.  Cf.  1  Tim.  vi. 
14-16.  "  That  thou  keep  this  commandment  without  spot,  unrebukeable, 
until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  which  in  His  times  shall  shew 
the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  who 
only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  Light  which  no  man  can  approach 
imto ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see ;  to  whom  be  honour  and  power 
everlasting.     Amen." 

As  Christ  during  His  ministry  of  reconciliation  declared,  revealed,  or 
showed  forth  the  God  of  grace,  so  in  His  own  times  He,  Le,,  Christ,  will 
declare  the  God  of  glory.  We  shall  see  Jehovah  in  our  glorious  Jesus.  We 
therefore  take  our  text  to  mean,  first,  the  second  advent  of  Christ  will  seal 
the  full  salvation  of  those  who  shall  have  passed  away  or  still  be  living  in 
the  true  character  of  adopted  children  of  God  ;  secondly,  that  full  salvation 
will  consist  (1)  of  likeness  to  Him  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  (2)  of  blessed 
communion  and  admiration,  both  of  which  will  be  complete  through  perfect 
knowledge.  And  thus  in  Christ,  and  thus  alone,  so  we  think,  shall  we  see 
God. 


THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  THE  '' SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT." 

By  Ebv.  George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D,,  F.B.S.E. 

Matt.  v.  17-20. 

In  the  previous  part  of  our  Lord's  discourse  there  was  much  that  to  the 
national  mind  might  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  innovation.  The  duty  of 
being  poor  in  spirit  was  not  a  new  thing,  but  the  reason  assigned  for  it  was 
entirely  new.  The  Eabbins  had  based  it  on  the  remembrance  that  we  would 
soon  be  food  for  worms ;  Christ  based  it  on  the  opposite  ground  that  we 
were  heirs  of  an  immortal  kingdom.  The  practice  of  mourning  was  not  new 
in  JudsBa  any  more  than  elsewhere,  but  it  was  a  vezy  uncommon  thing  in 
Judaaa  to  see  in  mourning  itself  a  source  of  blessedness.  The  promise  of 
tuition  to  the  meek  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  but  it  was 
contrary  to  popular  expectation  that  the  meek  should  "  inherit  the  earth." 
The  blessedness  of  the  undefiled  had  been  a  theme  for  the  songs  of  Israel, 
but  these  songs  had  not  promised  more  than  the  encampment  of  God's 
angels  around  them,  had  not  ventured  to  say,  "They  shall  see  God."  The 
beatitudes  have  in  them  an  air  of  originality.  The  originality  lies  not  in  the 
precepts,  but  in  the  rewards ;  not  in  the  things  commanded,  but  in  the 
reason  given  for  the  command.  In  the  old  regime,  the  law  is  a  provision  for 
human  degradation ;  in  the  new,  it  is  the  privilege  of  elevated  men.    In  the 
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old,  it  is  spoken  to  the  world  on  the  plain ;  in  the  new,  it  is  addressed  to 
humanity  on  the  mount. 

Nevertheless,  from  its  very  key-note,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
conservative.  Its  very  opening  word,  *'  blessed,"  is  suggestive  of,  and  waa 
perhaps  suggested  by,  that  initial  chord  in  the  harp  of  the  Psalmist,  in 
which  he  proclaims  the  beatitude  of  the  man  who  meditates  on  God's  law 
day  and  night.  The  transition,  therefore,  from  the  blessings  of  the  future 
kingdom  to  the  requirements  of  the  ancient  law  is  in  our  Lord's  mind  swift 
and  easy.  If  at  the  outset  He  had  seemed  to  place  His  disciples  on  a  higher 
platform  than  the  old  regime,  He  hastens  to  tell  them  that  the  platform  ia 
itself  based  upon  the  soil  of  the  past.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  th^  law  or  the  pr.ophets."  ''  Do  not  imagine  that  the  movement  I 
am  inaugurating  is  one  of  unqualified  liberalism.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
design  to  cut  your  feet  from  the  past  and  usher  you  into  a  world  wholly  new» 
On  the  contrary,  I  claim  to  restore  the  old,  to  bring  back  the  elements  of 
Judaic  life  to  their  primitive  simplicity.  I  profess  to  build  My  temple  upoa 
the  stepping-stones  of  your  dead  selves.  I  propose  to  realize  your  national 
ideal ;  not  by  leading  you  forward  against  the  Eomans,  but  by  leading  you. 
back  into  the  recesses  of  your  former  history  to  gather  up  the  fragments  thai 
remain.     I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 

Now,  the  question  is,  why  did  our  Lord  deem  it  necessary  to  assert, 
the  conservatism  of  His  mission  ?  Why  did  He  say  on  the  very  threshold 
of  His  great  sermon,  **  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil?"  How 
could  any  one  imagine  that  He  came  to  destroy  the  law  ?  It  is  true  that 
in  the  next  age  we  find  His  disciple  Paul  using  similar  language,  "  do  we< 
then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  nay,  we  establish  the  law."  But 
then  Paul  is  speaking  in  the  next  age — an  age  which  confessedly  exhibited, 
the  struggle  between  a  conservative  and  a  liberal  theology ;  law  was  then 
popularly  regarded  as  the  antithesis  of  faith.  At  the  time  when  Christ 
spoke  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  there  could,  in  the  popular  mind,  have 
been  no  such  a»ntithesis;  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense  had  not  become  an 
object  of  the  Christian  consciousnes&  Paul  as  the  distinctive  Apostle  of 
faith  had  good  reason  to  warn  his  followers  that  he  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law.  But  where  was  the  reason  in  the  present  instance  ?  The  terms. 
'*  law  "  and  '*  grace  "  were  not  yet  in  the  air.  The  question  of  justification, 
by  faith  or  justification  by  works  had  not  yet  been  formulated.  There  was 
no  room  for  a  party  who  said,  "  I  am  of  ApoUos,"  and  a  party  who  said,  "  I 
am  of  Cephas."  One  would  think  that  the  defence  of  a  conservative* 
principle  was  an  anachronism,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  first  Gospel  had 
transferred  to  an  earlier  age  the  experience  familiar  to  his  own  later  day. 

But  we  forget  that  the  word  "  law "  in  the  New  Testament  has- 
another  antithesis ;  it  is  not  only  opposed  to  faith,  but  to  lawlessness.  It- 
will  be  remembered  that  in  addressing  the  Thessalonians  on  the  nature  of 
that  very  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  placed  in  the  foreground  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Paul  has  to  warn  his  audience  of  a  danger  in  their 
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expectation.  He  fears  they  are  getting  to  look  upon  the  advent  of  the 
future  kingdom  as  a  mere  relaxing  of  old  bonds,  a  mere  compensation  for 
ancient  burdens.  He  tells  them,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  main  object  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  to  tighten  old  bonds,  to  bind  things  which  ajre  now 
relaxed.  He  says  that  there  is  in  the  world  *'a  hidden  lawlessness," 
only  kept  in  check  by  the  beneficial  despotism  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
ready  to  be  revealed  the  moment  that  restraint  is  withdrawn.  He  says 
that  before  the  new  kingdom  can  be  established  there  must  be  an  unearthing 
and  a  destroying  of  this  spirit  of  lawlessness ;  it  must  be  first  unmasked 
and  then  annihilated.  The  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be 
a  re-establishment,  not  a  relaxation  of  law,  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  a  confirming  of  those  ancient  ties  which  were  meant  to  bind 
man  to  man  and  man  to  God.  The  restraint  which  the  Boman  Empire  had 
imposed  from  without  was  indeed  to  be  supplanted,  but  it  was  to  be 
supplanted,  not  by  a  reign  of  licence,  but  by  a  restraint  imposed  from  within ; 
the  future  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  be  built  upon  a  renovated  law. 

Now,  the  temptation  which  Paul  censures  among  the  Thessalonians  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  our  Lord  censures  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — the  temptation  to  look  upon  the  coming  kingdom  as 
a  state  of  lawlessness.  By  lawlessness  here,  I  mean  a  state  not  of  immorality, 
but  of  ?ion-morality.  To  the  popular  mind  in  Christ's  day,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  ever  more  and  more  presenting  itself  as  a  world  of  rewards  for 
work  already  done.  Men  had  come  to  think  of  it  not  as  a  scene  where  there 
would  be  enlarged  powers  of  life  and  action,  not  as  a  sphere  where  there 
would  be  increased  capacities  for  the  performance  of  duty,  but  as  a  region 
where  those  who  had  done  their  duty  would  reap  pleasures  for  evermore. 
They  had  been  long  oppressed  by  the  burdens  of  the  law.  From  these 
burdens  they  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  set  them  free,  and 
they  were  right  in  this  expectation.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  them  any 
more  than  to  the  Thessalonians  that  a  freedom  from  the  burdens  of  law  could 
be  found  in  any  other  way  than  in  a  relaxation  of  the  law.  It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  they  might  obtain  release  from  these  burdens  by  exactly 
the  opposite  process — ^by  binding  the  law  so  close  around  the  heart  that 
its  commands  should  become  their  vital  air,  and  its  service  should  be  their 
perfect  liberty.  This  was  the  thought  which  Christ  desired  to  impress  upon 
them — ^the  idea  that  what  they  wanted  to  make  them  free  was  not  less  moral 
light,  but  more. 

This  is  really  the  view  which  breaks  forth  in  the  words  ''  except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  emphatic  term  in  the 
sentence  is  the  word  "  exceed."  The  men  of  that  age  had  been  lamenting 
the  excess  of  Pharisaic  morality;  Christ  tells  them  that  it  erred  not  by 
excess,  but  by  defect.  He  tells  them  that  the  men  of  the  new  regime  shall 
be  distinguished  from  their  predecessors  not  by  having  less,  but  by  having 
more  of  the  sense  of  moral  obligation.    The  Christian  must  fill  up  that  which 
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is  behind  in  the  life  of  the  Jew,  must  pay  the  ontstanding  arrears  of  the  old 
dispensation.  Our  Lord  says  that  where  the  old  dispensation  failed  was  in 
those  things  nearest  to  the  earth — "  the  least  of  these  commandments." 
Christianity  was  to  exceed  Judaism  in  power  of  flying  downwards.  The 
Pharisee  was  concerned  with  the  things  of  the  temple,  but  he  neglected  the 
things  of  the  market-place ;  he  paid  tithes  to  heaven  above,  but  he  had  little 
care  for  men  below.  Christ  says  that  in  the  new  regime  there  shall  be  a 
reversal  of  this  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  the  true  greatness  of 
religion.  He  says  that,  in  the  kingdom  He  is  to  found,  the  great  men  shall 
be  those  who  have  best  fulfilled  the  duties  nearest  to  the  wants  of  common 
day,  "whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,"  t.e.,  these  least  commandments, 
"  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  sphere  of 
man's  lawlessness  was  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man.  He  paid  tithes  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin  because  he  believed  these  things  to  be  for  the 
service  of  God,  but  he  omitted  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith  because  they  were 
only  for  the  service  of  man.  To  the  wonder  of  His  contemporaries,  Christ 
proclaimed  that  these  hitherto  least  commandments  were  really  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law — that  the  absence  of  false  judgment,  the  practice  of 
forgiveness,  and  the  observance  of  fidelity  in  the  conduct  of  life  were  more 
truly  religious  acts  than  the  keeping  of  sacred  times  or  the  purifying  of  holy 
vestments.  It  is  in  this  sense,  I  believe,  that  He  uses  the  words,  "who- 
soever shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  What  he  says  in  effect  is  this,  A  man  is  not  now  deemed  great 
for  doing  these  things,  because  these  things  are  themselves  counted  amongst 
the  least  commandments.  But  a  time  is  coming  in  which  tl^e  secular  shall 
be  seen  to  be  the  divinest  part  of  the  sacred,  and  in  which  the  provision  for 
the  wants  of  man  shall  be  recognized  as  the  highest  homage  paid  to  God. 
Then  shall  the  valleys  be  exalted,  then  shall  the  last  be  first,  then  shall  the 
least  be  called  the  leaders  of  the  age,  for  men  shall  be  measured  by  their 
reverence  for  things  beneath  and  around  them ;  and  in  their  power  of  finding 
God  below,  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  shall  be  exceeded. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  throughout  this  passage  our  Lord  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  absolute  morality.  By 
absolute  He  does  not  mean  that  it  must  of  necessity  comprehend  all  that 
ever  has  been  said  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  but  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
independent  of  the  changes  of  space  and  time.  He  claims  for  the  moral  law 
of  the  Old  Testament  a  character  which  is  not  temporary,  but  permanent,  a 
character  whose  permanence  may  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  nature 
itself :  "  I  say  unto  you  that  until  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  until  all  be  fulfilled."  He  here  puts 
together  the  two  most  immutable  things  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  same  two  things  which  were  afterwards  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  philosophy  of  Eant — the  starry  heavens  above,  aiid  the  principle  of  duty 
within.  To  the  Jew,  as  to  the  German  thinker,  God  was  known  by  His  two 
names  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah — the  Power  that  created  the  world,  and  the 
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Power  that  said  "thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Our  Lord 
reminds  His  contemporaries  that  the  latter  of  these  Divine  aspects  is  as 
permanent  as  the  former.  Nay,  by  the  phrase  ''  till  heaven  and  earth  pass," 
He  would  almost  seem  to  suggest  that  the  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  lies 
with  the  latter.  He  would  seem  to  say  that  physical  law,  however  enduring, 
is  the  product  merely  of  Divine  will^  and  therefore  contingent  on  the 
existence  of  that  will,  whereas  moral  law  being  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
naturt  is  incapable  of  change.  He  says  in  effect,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a 
time  when  the  constitution  of  nature  was  different  from  what  it  is  now.  We 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  always  so  in  the  past ;  we  are  not  bound  to 
believe  that  it  must  be  always  so  in  the  future.  There  is  no  contradiction  in 
conceiving  a  time  in  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  loud  noise 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervid  heat.  But  no  imagination  can 
conceive  a  time,  no  fancy  can  picture  a  day,  in  which  virtue  shall  cease  to 
be  virtuous  or  purity  be  deemed  impure.  It  is  impossible  that  as  long  as 
man  continues  to  be  man  the  laws  of  conscience  can  ever  be  other  than  they 
are  now.  A  change  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  alter  climate,  soil, 
products,  perhaps  even  human  longevity;  but  it  would  not  alter  morality. 
It  would  not  make  truth  false  or  charity  selfish  ;  it  could  not  give  peace  to 
the  wicked  or  impart  remorse  to  the  upright  heart.  One  jot  or  one  tittle  can 
in  no  wise  pass  from  this  law,  though  the  earth  be  removed  and  the 
mountains  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

Such  in  the  abstract  is  the  principle  of.  Christ's  teaching  in  this  passage. 
But  the  question  now  is,  What  is  His  teaching  in  the  concrete  ?  He  not 
only  tells  His  disciples  that  the  new  regime  is  to  be  a  reign  of  moral  law ; 
He  declares  that  He  Himself  is  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  the  inauguration  of 
that  reign :  *'  I  am  come  to  fulfil."  These  words  are  very  remarkable.  What 
renders  them  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  they  constitute  the  first  deliberate, 
determinate  consciousness  of  a  mission  on  the  part  of  Jesus — the  first,  not 
indeed  in  order  of  chronology,  but  in  the  authorized  order  of  our  Gospels. 
It  seems  to  me  well  worthy  of  consideration  that  this  earliest  expression  of 
Christ's  belief  in  a  destined  mission  should  have  been  made  in  the  midst  of  a 
sermon  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  an  absence  of 
the  evangelical  element,  a  sermon  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  as  furnishing 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity  was 
a  type  of  pure  practical  morality,  altogether  independent  of  theological 
culture.  If  in  the  heart  of  a  discourse  devoted  mainly  and  almost  exclusively 
to  the  common  things  of  life  we  are  yet  confronted  by  a  statement  which 
carries  us  instantaneously  into  a  region  of  theological  sentiment,  we  are 
surely  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  region  of  theological  sentiment  must 
have  occupied  from  the  very  beginning  a  prominent  and  commanding  place 
in  the  development  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 

What,  then,  is  this  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Jesus  ?  He  expresses 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  His  conviction  that  He  had  a  mission  to  fulfil. 
What  was  that  mission?    One  thing  is  clear  at  the  outset ;  it  was  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  a  duty  to  the  'pa$t — an  atonement  for  something  left  in  arrears. 
The  work  set  before  Him  originally  presented  itself  rather  as  something 
which  was  to  supplement  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  than  as  something 
which  was  to  open  up  a  new  vista  into  humanity.     Nor  do  the  words  of  this 
passage  exhibit   Christ's  consciousness  of  His  mission  in  any  isolated  or 
abnormal  light.     On  the  contrary,  on  every  occasion  in  which  that  mission 
is  alluded  to  throughout  the  Gospels  it  is  uniformly  based  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty  to  the  past.     When  the  child  Jesus  is  represented  as  waking  up  to 
the  conviction  that  He  must  be  about  His  Father's  business,  that  business  is 
made  to  centre  in  devotion  to  the  courts  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.    When 
the  youth  of  Jesus  wakens  up  still  further  to  the  realization  of  a  more 
detailed  service  which   awaits    Him  in  the'  field  of  humanity,   He  still 
recognizes  that  service  mainly  as  a  fulfilment  of  Judasa's  prophetic  ideal,  and 
quotes  the  words  of  His  commission  from  the  book  of  the  national  Isaiah. 
When  the  manhood  of  Jesus  takes,  under  the  shadow  of  death,  a  retrospect 
of  that  work  which  He  was  sent  to  do,  and  a  view  of  those  steps  by  which 
it  was  to  be  accomplished,  He  again  contemplates  Himself  as  fulfilling  the 
theocratic  aspirations  of  His  country  and  vindicating  His  right  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David.     <'  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  King.     To  this  end  was  I  born, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth." 

Now,  I  ask  special  attention  to  this  last  passage,  because  I  believe  it  to 
contain  the  explanation  of  those  corresponding  words  in  St.  Matthew  which 
we  are  now  considering.  I  have  purposely  altered  the  authorized  punctua- 
tion, because  it  seems  to  me  that  to  insert  a  comma  after  the  word  "  world  " 
is  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  passage,  and  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
sense  of  Christ's  meaning.  In  His  words  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pilate 
our  Lord's  design  is  to  affirm  that  His  mission  was  to  be  a  King — ^the 
Messianic  King.  He  says  that  in  order  to  fulfil  that  mission  two  things  were 
necessary — He  must  be  born  into  the  world,  and  He  must  pass  through  the 
world  as  a  witness-bearer  to  the  truth.  The  first  is  obvious,  the  second 
demands  consideration.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  close  parallel 
between  the  connection  of  the  words  in  St.  John  and  the  connection  of  the 
words  in  St.  Matthew.  In  both  cases  the  main  subject  of  Christ's  discourse 
is  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  both  cases  a  transition  is  made 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  coming  kingdom  to  the  statement  of  a  moral  con- 
dition, which  must  be  fulfilled  ere  it  can  come.  St.  John  says  that  in  order 
to  be  a  King,  Christ  had  first  to  be  a  moral  witness ;  St.  Matthew  says  that 
in  order  to  establish  His  kingdom,  Christ  had  first  to  manifest  in  His  own 
person  the  perfection  of  moral  law:  ''  I  am  come  to  fulfil." 

Now,  if  we  would  understand  the  true  significance  of  these  passages, 
we  must  consider  how  deeply  they  expressed  the  spirit  of  their  age ;  how  pro- 
foundly they  were  in  harmony  with  the  Messianic  expectation.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Jew  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  his  Messiah 
as  to  something  which  might  happen  any  moment,  irrespective  altogether  of 
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the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  time.  It  is  a  great  error  to  helieve  that  he 
regarded  the  advent  of  the  Christ  as  an  event  whose  soonness  or  lateness 
depended  solely  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  was 
more  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew  than  that  the  will  of  God  was  always 
ready  for  this  catastrophe  ;  it  waited  for  the  will  of  man.  It  was  distinctly 
borne  in  upon  the  heart  of  the  Israelite  that  the  Messiah  would  not  come 
nntil  there  had  appeared  in  the  world  a  perfect  human  soul.  As  long  as  the 
moral  law  remained  unfulfilled  by  any  man,  it  was  felt  impossible  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  should  dawn.  The  dawning  oi  that  day  was  to  be  coeval 
with  the  time  when  a  human  soul  should  be  able  to  say  ''it  is  finished  "  ; 
when  a  human  heart  should  have  achieved  the  task  of  keeping,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  circle  of  the  Divine  commandments.  The  Messianic  age 
was  to  be  preceded  by  an  act  of  reconciliation  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  advent  of  a  life  which  was  to  keep  in  its 
fulness  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  God.  And  hence  it  is  that,  thoughout 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  we  are  perpetually  confronted  by  two 
seemingly  opposing  ideals — an  ideal  of  majestic  power  and  an  ideal  of  deep 
humility.  Side  by  side  with  the  conception  of  the  coming  King  there  appears 
another  conception,  apparently  its  opposite — the  conception  of  one  whose 
leading  characteristic  was  to  be,  not  the  King,  but  the  ''  servant  of  God." 
Erom  the  days  of  Isaiah,  in  the  eighth  century,  on  to  the  days  of  that  great 
unknown  prophet  who  predicted  in  captivity  the  coming  comfort  of  the 
people,  there  rises,  with  ever-increasing  clearness,  the  figure  of  that  "  servant 
of  God,"  until,  in  the  utterances  of  this  latter  prophet,  it  seems  almost  to 
eclipse  the  figure  of  Messiah  Himself.  The  servant  of  God  is  here  the 
predominant  form ;  he  overshadows  everything  else ;  he  leaves  no  room 
for  aught  beside.  The  eyes  of  men,  which  were  wont  to  be  attracted  by 
the  pageantry  of  the  coming  kingdom,  are  fixed  and  riveted  on  the  self- 
surrender  of  a  human  soul — a  soul  which  yields  itself  unto  the  uttermost, 
and,  in  the  sense  of  love  to  the  Divine,  pomrs  itself  out  even  unto  death. 
And  if  in  the  background  the  Messianic  kingdom  shines,  it  shines  only  as 
an  appendage  to  this  life  of  humiliation ;  it  comes  to  the  servant  of  God 
because  he  has  been  a  servant,  and  it  is  given  to  him  purely  as  a  reward  for 
his  service.  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied 
by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall  bear 
their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he 
shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong." 

Such  was  the  thought  which  permeated  the  Jewish  air  at  the  time  when 
Christ  entered  on  the  earthly  scene.  It  was  impossible  that  in  His  human 
relationship  He  too  should  not  have  been  permeated  by  that  air.  At  what- 
ever time  in  His  earthly  life  the  consciousness  of  His  Messiahship  dawned 
upon  Him,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  have  also  dawned  upon  Him 
the  consciousness  of  a  servant's  life  and  a  servant's  work.  The  Messianic 
dignity  was  only  to  be  given  to  one  for  whom  it  had  been  "  prepared  of  the 
Father,"  and  the  preparation  of  the  Father  consisted  in  the  perfect  obedi- 
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ence  of  the  human  soul  which  should  receive  it.  The  dignity  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  service ;  the  prayer  **  Thy  kingdom  come  "  could  only  be 
answered  to  the  man  whose  life  had  realized  the  petition,  *'  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.''  Nothing  can  more  clearly  exhibit  this  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  Jesus  than  the  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Temptation. 
The  Tempter  would  have  divorced  the  two  ideals,  would  have  offered  a 
Messianic  dignity  without  service :  ''command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread,"  **  cast  Thyself  down,*'  **  all  these  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  I  give 
Thee."  Christ  tells  him  that  he  has  left  out  the  other  half  of  the  Messianic 
ideal,  that  the  life  of  reigning  must  be  preceded  by  a  life  of  obedience,  and 
the  throne  of  the  universe  conquered  by  a  surrender  of  the  will:  "Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

As  to  the  form  which  this  self-surrender  was  to  take,  I  think  that  in 
the  human  consciousness  of  Jesus  it  was  as  yet  indefinite.  From  the 
moment  of  His  Messianic  conviction  He  felt  that  His  life  on  earth  must  be 
a  life  of  sacrifice,  but  the  special  mode  of  that  sacrifice  was,  I  believe,  the 
special  thing  in  which  **  He  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  knowledge."  What  He 
felt  at  the  outset  was  simply  that  through  His  Messianic  consciousness  there 
was  laid  upon  Him  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual  and  unwavering  surrender 
to  the  Father's  will ;  He  said  to  that  will,  '*  I  will  follow  Thee  whithersoever 
Thou  goest."  I  do  not  think  He  had  a  definite  conviction  from  the  outset 
of  His  Messianic  consciousness,  that  the  will  of  the  Father  must  necessarily 
lead  Him  in  one  direction.  I  am  speaking  of  course  of  the  human  soul,  of 
that  part  of  Christ's  nature  which  was  subject  to  the  limitations  of  owr 
natura  But  looking  exclusively  to  this  side  of  His  being,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  road  over  which  He  travelled  was  a  road  whose  purpose 
and  plan  were  progressively  revealed  to  EUs  own  mind.  The  work  set 
before  Him  from  the  beginning  was  to  da  the  will  of  £Us  Father,  whatever 
that  will  might  be,  wherever  that  will  might  lead.  As  long  as  the  will  was 
indefinitely  revealed,  it  was  always  within  His  province  to  say,  ''If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me."  But  even  while  the .  revelation  was 
indefinite,  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  felt  to  be  a  mission  of  self- 
surrender.  His  very  consciousness  of  being  the  Messiah  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  a  servant.  He  felt  that  He  must  go,  and  only  go,  where  the 
Spirit  should  drive  Him.  The  direction  in  which  the  Spirit  should  drive 
Him  may  have  been  often  concealed  from  ELis  view.  It  may  have  been 
often  doubtful  whether  the  Divine  impulse  was  to  lead  Him  up  to  a  mount 
of  transfiguration  or  into  a  wilderness  of  trial.  His  province  was  to  be  in 
expectancy  of  either  fortune,  to  hold  Himself  meantime  in  suspense  till  the 
will  of  the  Father  should  be  declared,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  declaration 
to  arise  and  go.  The  cup  given  Him  to  drink  may  have  been  only  gradually 
exhibited,  but  there  never  was  a  doubt  that  a  cup  had  been  given  Him 
whatever  its  form  might  be,  its  essence  at  least  was  clear — the  implicit  and 
unwavering  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

Such,  then,  was  the  sense  in  which  almost  at  the  opening  of  His 
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minlBtry  Christ  uttered  the  words,  *'  I  am  come  to  fulfil."    On  the  very 
threshold  of  His  earthly  journey  He  declared  Himself  to  be  conscious  of  a 
mission.     Not  in  spite  of,  but  by  reason  of  His  Messianic  conviction  He  felt 
that  He  had  a  servant's  part  to  play.     He  did  not  say,  as  yet,  that  He  came 
to  die.    The  form  of  the  coming  cross  may  have  been  at  this  stage  hid  from 
His  human  soul.    But  He  realized  even  now  the  essence  of  that  cross.    He 
declared  that  it  consisted  in  the  very  acceptance  of  the  indefinite,  in  the  very 
surrender  to  a  will  whose  full  purpose  had  not  appeared,  and  the  details  of 
whose  plan  had  not  yet  been  manifested.    But  if,  even  at  this  early  stage, 
there  was  this  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  let  us  consider  well  what 
it  amounts  to.    If  in  this  most  practical,  most  untheological  sermon,  marking 
the  initial  stage  of  Christ's  teaching,   and    wholly    free    from    dogmatic 
colouring,  we  are  yet  confronted  by  the  evidence  of  a  conscious  mission 
dominating  the  soul  of  Jesus,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  Christ  of  history  is  at  the  same  time  the  Christ  of  theology.     It  has  been 
the  common  practice  with  modem  writers  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  approach 
the  study  of  the  subject  by  clearing  away  what  they  call  the  incrustations  of 
Paulinism.    They  tell  us  that,  to  get  a  pure  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  we 
must  sweep  from  our  minds  the  accretions  lent  to  Christianity  by  the 
theology  of  St.  Paul,  must  divest  our  imagination  of  all  those  dogmatic 
prepossessions  derived  from  the  succeeding  age,  and  must  fix  our  thoughts 
exclusively  on  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  Galilee.  They  forget  that  the  portrait 
of  a  man  of  Galilee  must  of  necessity  be  the  portrait  of  a  theologian.    In  any 
other  country  than  Palestine  there  would  be  force  in  the  contrast  between 
the  historical  and  the  theological  spirit.    But  in  Palestine  the  historical  and 
the  theological  are  one.    That  land  has  its  secular  place  in  history  by  reason 
of  that  which  is  not  secular.     The  environment  in  which  the  Jew  lived  was 
an  environment  of  ideas ;  ever3rthing  around  him  owed  its  significance  to  the 
presence  and  the  purpose  of  an  unseen  God.    The  writer  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
has  a  perfect  right  to  clear  away  from  his  mind  the  aftergrowths  of  the 
Pauline  theology,  but  he  must  remember  that  there  was  a  theology  before 
the  Pauline;  a  theology  inseparable  from  Jewish  history,  and  specially 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.     He  must  remember  that 
the  idea  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  involved  at  its  very  root  the  thought  of 
atonement  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  conception  of  a  hfe  which  should  merit 
the  favour  of  heaven  by  a  complete  observance  and  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
law.    Every  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  from  a  purely  untheological 
standpoint  has  only  ended  in  producing  a  modem  instead  of  an  ancient 
picture.      If  the  most  recent  lives  of  Jesus  have  freed  themselves  from 
PauHne  prepossessions,  they  have  placed  in  their  room  the  prepossessions  of 
the  nineteenth  century.      The  Christs  of  this  century  have  no  Jewish 
atmosphere.     The  Christ  of    Schenkel  has  the  atmosphere  of  Berlin;  the 
Christ  of  Eenan  has  the  atmosphere  of  Paris ;   the  Christ  of  ''  Ecce  Homo  " 
has  the  atmosphere  of  London ;   the  Christ  of  Strauss  has  no  atmosphere  at 
all,  either  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.     If  we 
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would  picture'the  Christ  of  Judaea,  we  must  revive  the  Christ  of  theology. 
We  must  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  attitude  of  men  who  expected  the 
advent  of  a  kingdom,  and  yet  believed  that  the  kingdom  waited  for  the 
ripening  of  one  human  soul — ^waited  until  there  should  appear  one  spirit 
whose  perfect  and  unblemished  life  should  become  the  medium  for  trans- 
mitting the  new  light  to  the  world.  We  shall  only  write  successfully  the 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  when  behind  the  very  beginning  of  His  earthly 
acts  we  recognize  the  mission,  "  I  am  come  to  fulfil." 


By  Rev.  W.  D.  Thomson,  M.A. 

The  Possibility  of  MiraoiiEb  and  Soiencb. — A  recent  number  of  The 
Beview  of  the  Churches  contained  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger 
entitled,  '<  A  Scientist's  Defence  of  the  Miraculous."  The  first  part  of  the 
sermon  is  apologetic,  and  is  intended  to  reconcile  the  possibility  of  the 
miraculous  with  natural  laws.  The  importance  of  the  question  thus  raised 
the  preacher  strongly  emphasizes  :  "  I  tell  you,  it  is  the  earnest,  thoughtful, 
yearning  question  of  the  profoundest  minds  that  live  in  this  age."  He  is  safe 
in  asserting  that ''  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  no  longer  disputed  "  ;  at  any 
rate,  no  one  would  venture  to  dispute  it  who  took  an  intelligent  view  alike 
of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  ignorance  of  science  regarding  the  operations  of 
nature. 

The  way,  however,  in  which,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  he  presents 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  possibihty  of  miracles  is  not  altogether  free 
from  objection.  His  object,  it  requires  to  be  noted,  is  not  to  explain  why 
the  Christian  miracles  occurred,  nor  how  they  occurred.  Nor  is  it  to  prove 
that  they  did  occur :  whether  or  not  they  are  facts  is  a  question  which  must 
be  argued  purely  on  historical  and  moral  grounds.  What  he  seeks  to  prove 
is  that  they  could  occur ;  and  while  their  possibility  is  readily  granted  by 
such  scientists  as  Professor  Huxley,  all  must  feel  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  have  the  scientific  grounds 
of  their  possibility  made  as  plain  as  periectly  valid  scientific  deductions 
permit.  In  regard  to  such  plainness  the  sermon  referred  to  seems  to  come 
short. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sermon  does  not  make  it  sufficiently  clear  that  an 
occurrence  is  not  necessarily  miraculous  because  it  happens  to  be  mysterious. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  is  affirmed,  that ''  the  history  of  the  Gospel  claims  to  be 
associated  with  the  mysterious,  that  is  to  say,  with  miracle."  But  then  it 
might  be  objected  that  many  facts  and  occurrences  in  nature  have  elements 
of  mystery  in  them  or  about  them  which  are  not  on  that  account  miraculous. 
Indeed,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  creation  which  is  iiot  suggestive  of 
mystery  in  one  direction  or  another  to  the  thoughtful  mind.     What  is  the 
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most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  miracles  ?  Not  their  mysteriousness ; 
nor  their  professed  object  and  fitness  to  serve  wise  and  beneficent  ends ;  nor 
even  that  which  presented  itself  as  extraordinary  and  singular  in  their  visible 
or  tangible  aspects.     They  were,  indeed,  marked  by  all  these  features.    But 
their  fundamental  distinction  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  effects  from 
extraordinary  as  contrasted  with  ordinary  exercises  of  the  Divine  personal 
efficiency  immanent  in  nature.    As  regards  the  cause  that  produced  them,  that 
is  the  supreme  claim  set  up  for  them  in  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  and  that 
they  could  be  so  produced  is  what  the  Christian  apologist  has  to  prove.    Nor 
is  it  enough  to  show,  as  the  sermon  does,  that  man  possesses  what  it  calls  a 
"  miracle-working  power,"  arising  wholly  in  his  power  to  discover  and  to 
obey  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thereby  to  accomplish  such  things  as  the 
sending  of  a  message  through  the  telegraph.     Between  such  things  as  done 
by  the  knowledge  and  power  of  man  and  the  Christian  miracles  as  done  by 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  God  there  are  points  of  similarity  :  but  there  is 
also  a  radical  difference  ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  placed  those  miracles 
in  dispute  as  events  in  the  history  of  natural  phenomena  and  of  Christianity. 
But  there  is  another  weakness,  and  rather  a  serious  one,  in  the  mode  of 
arguing  followed  in  the  sermon.     This  appears  in  various  passages,  but  one 
will  suffice  to  indicate  its  nature.     "  I  submit  that  theology  places  itself 
falsely,  that  the  whole  theism  stands  in  jeopardy  by  the  definition  which  it 
gives  of  miracles.     I  submit  that  miracle  is  neither  a  contravention  nor  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature  any  more  than  a  telegraph  message  or 
electric  light  is.     A  miracle  is  the  application  of  those  laws  by  perfect  know- 
ledge to  a  specific  end.''    The  last  sentence  brings  out  the  point  in  question. 
The  position  laid  down  in  it  cannot  be  absolutely  defended  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  Christian  miracles  and  those  natural  laws  which  have  been 
the  occasion   of  placing  their   actual    occurrence    under    suspicion.    The 
real  truth  is  that  where  there  is  no  departure  from  natural  law  in  any  occur- 
rence, there  is  no  miracle^  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word.    It  is 
not  meant,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  fulfilment  of  natural  laws  of  any  kind 
in  the  Christian  miracles.    But  what  is  meant  is,  and  that  which  Dr. 
Dallinger  has  failed  to  point  out  is,  that  those  events  or  incidents  were 
miraculous,  and  miraculous  only,  to  the  extent  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of   nature  were  disobeyed.     Let  the  miracle  of  our  Lord 
walking  on  the  sea  be  taken  as  an  instance.     In  ordinary  circumstances,  any 
man  attempting  to  walk  on  the  same  lake  would  sink,  owing  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  his  body  being  greater  than  that  of  water.     And  it  was  just 
because  the  natural  law  involved  in  this  was  not  fulfilled  that  our  Lord  did 
not  sink,  and  that  His  journey  over  the  waves  was  miraculous.    In  the  same 
way,  when  He  turned  the  water  into  wine,  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
occurrence  consisted  in  a  departure  from  those  natural  laws  according  to 
which  the  juice  of  the  vine  is  produced  by  organic  processes  and  converted 
into  wine.    Or  let  the  Incarnation  be  taken.    In  what  sense  was  it  miraculous 
as  viewed  on  the  human  side  of  the  event  ?    It  was  a  miracle  because  it 
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involved  disobedience  to  the  biological  law  of  gamogenesis,  according  to 
which  every  individual  possessing  a  human  nature  starts  his  organic  existence 
both  from  a  human  father  and  a  human  mother.  For  reasons  such  as  these, 
then,  it  is  obvious  that  it  weakens  the  scientific  argument  for  the  possibility 
of  the  Christian  miracles  to  make  the  sweeping  and  unguarded  assertion  that 
miracle  is  the  application  of  natural  laws.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  take 
up  such  a  position  in  defence  of  miracles. 

But  in  order  to  prove  their  possibility,  it  is  very  necessary  to  present  the 
true  scientific  conception  as  to  what  the  laws  of  nature  are,  and  to  insist 
upon  this  view  being  taken  of  thenL  And  here  again,  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  preacher's  argument,  the  sermon  is  at  serious  fault.  It 
commits  the  great  mistake — a  mistake  surprisingly  common  in  sermon 
literature — of  speaking  of  natural  laws  as  acting.  Many  commit  the  same 
mistake,  who  seem  not  to  know  the  real  nature  of  the  laws  in  question. 
But  Dr.  Dallinger  doubtless  does  know  what  it  is,  and  so  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  in  ascribing  action  to  those  laws,  he  did  so  simply  to  accommodate 
his  speech  to  popular  though  at  the  same  time  most  unscientific  ideas.  In 
the  course  of  the  sermon  there  occur  such  utterances  as  these:  **We  are 
able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat.  We  know  its  laws,  and  we  know  the 
manner  of  their  action ;  but  for  all  that  we  find  ourselves  instinctively 
inquiring,  Why  do  these  laws  exist  ?  Why  do  they  operate  as  they  do  ? 
Who  first  set  them  in  action?"  Again,  speaking  of  evolution  as  a  law,  he 
says:  "We  stand  before  it  asking.  Who  caused  the  law?  Who  first  put  it 
into  this  mode  of  action  ?    How  does  it  act  so  ?  '* 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  instances  of  the  mistake  we  are  noting,  what  has 
to  be  observed  is  that  they  ascribe  that  to  natural  laws  which  belongs  solely 
to  the  function  of  natural  forces.  Evolution,  in  so  far  as  it  has  entered  into 
natural  processes,  has  never  acted.  It  is  at  most  a  result  from  the  action  of 
other  causes.  It  does  not  belong  to  its  nature  to  act.  Nor  does  it  belong  to 
the  nature  of  the  laws  of  heat  or  of  any  other  laws,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic,  to  act.  Nothing  is  ever  created,  or  evolved,  or  modified  by  natural 
laws ;  they  are  absolutely  without  power  of  causation.  They  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  natural  forces,  which  do  all  the  work  of  the  universe 
in  its  various  forms,  dead  and  living.  They  are  generalizations  of  the 
human  mind — representations  in  words,  or  other  symbols,  of  the  absolutely 
regular  and  persistent  manner  in  which  any  natural  force,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  natural  forces,  acts  in  every  instance  where  the  action  takes  place 
under  precisely  similar  conditions. 

This  is  the  strictly  scientific  conception  of  natural  law.  And  when  this 
definition  is  kept  in  view  and  taken  advantage  of,  in  the  course  of  argument, 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  reconciling  the  possibility  of  the  Christian 
miracles  both  with  the  laws  and  with  the  forces  of  nature.  But  in  order  to 
secure  all  possible  clearness  and  strength  for  the  argument,  it  is  necessary  to 
shift  the  ground  on  which  it  is  based  from  the  laws  of  nature  to  its  forces — 
to  their  nature  and  capabilities. 
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NATURAL  THEOLOGY  The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1891,  by  Professor  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  Bart. 
Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
We  remember  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section 
of  the  British  Association,  at  which  there  was  a  learned  and  abstruse  discussion  as  to 
the  possible  relations  between  the  ether  and  ponderable  matter.  Lord  Bayleigfa, 
Sir  William  Thomson,  and  others  spoke,  and  the  discussion  passed  into  the  hands  o 
minor  men.  The  meeting  became  somewhat  listless,  until  suddenly  every  one  was  on 
the  alert.  The  more  eminent  the  listener  was,  the  keener  was  his  attention.  A 
quiet,  modest,  unassuming,  elderly  gentleman  had  risen,  and  was  speaking  in  the 
quietest  possible  manner,  and  every  one  listened  as  if  his  words  were  golden.  We 
have  never  seen  such  reverence  and  respect  paid  to  a  living  man.  We  ask  our  neighbour 
who  is  the  gentleman  ?  The  answer  was,  "  Professor  Stokes."  A  little  later  we  got 
from  that  gentleman,  himself  a  Senior  Wrangler,  some  account  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes 
and  his  work,  and  an  emphatic  statement  that  the  work  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  was  not 
excelled  by  that  of  any  physicist  in  the  present  centur5\  Here,  then,  is  a  man  who  is 
regarded  with  reverence  for  his  character  and  work  by  such  men  as  Sir  William 
Thomson,  whose  name  is  a  power  in  the  scientific  world.  What  has  he  got  to  say  on 
questions  of  Natural  Theology  ?  Has  his  science  led  him  away  from  faith  ?  Has  his 
study  of  law  and  necessity  led  him  to  deny  freedom  ?  Has  his  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  imiverse  led  him  to  ignore  or  to  deny  a  personal  God, 
origin,  and  goal  of  everything  that  is  ?  No  I  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  is  a  living  proof  of  the 
fact  that  science  is  not  hostile  to  faith  ;  that  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  science 
is  compatible  with  the  deepest  personal  religion. 

In  writing  his  present  work,  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  has  found  himself  greatly  hampered 
by  the  terms  of  Lord  Gifford's  will.  His  own  words  are,  "  I  have  felt  myself  very 
much  cramped  by  the  provisions  of  the  will."  For  Lord  GifiFord  had  directed  the 
lecturers  **  to  treat  their  subjects  as  a  strictly  natural  science  ....  without 
reference  to  or  reliance  upon  any  supposed  special,  exceptional,  or  so-called  miraculous 
revelation."  It  was  rather  hard  that  he  should  find  himself  brought  up  so  frequently 
by  this  invisible  bsirrier,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  how  he  deals  with  it : — 

**  If  I  may  conjecture,"  says  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  **  from  the  language  of  the  bequest,  taking 
one  part  with  another,  I  should  imagine  that  there  may  have  been  something  of  a  revulsion  in 
his  mind  from  teaching  of  perhaps  too  narrow  a  character,  of  a  kind  in  which  wide  oonclusiona 
are  drawn  from  particular  expressions,  and  that  he  might  not  object  to  an  examination,  in 
their  broad  features,  of  some  things  asserted  on  the  strength  of  what  professes  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  God  to  man,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  inquire  whether  they  so  fall  in  with  what  our  reason 
approves  as  to  receive  confirmation  thereby." 

So  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  has  been  enabled  to  examine  the  reasonableness  of  what 
professes  to  be  revealed,  and  we  may  be  thankful.  It  would  have  been  a  calamity 
had  the  lecturer  been  prevented  from  giving  us  his  views  of  the  origin  of  life,  the  origin 
of  man,  the  reasonableness  of  creation,  and  the  reasonableness  of  resurrection. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  these  lectures  is,  without  doubt,  that  which  treats  of 
the  subjects  in  which  Natural  Theology  and  Physics  meet.  Of  special  value  is  the 
insistence  on  the  view  that  looks  on  the  laws  of  nature  as  "  God's  mode  of  working.*' 
The  lecturer,  as  we  should  expect,  has  no  sympathy  with  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
is  manifested  by  some  theologians  and  by  some  men  of  science,  and  may  be  described 
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as  the  belief  that  the  more  of  law  we  have  m  the  universe,  the  less  of  God  we  have. 
On  the  contrary,  he  holds  and  illustrates  with  great  power  that  law  and  order  reveal 
God,  and  are  His  modes  of  working.  He  here  enforces  the  valuable  lesson  taught  by 
Bishop  Butler,  which  both  theologians  and  men  of  science  have  been  so  slow  to  leckm. 
This  is  the  main  value  of  his  book,  and  the  lesson  is  summed  up  in  the  section  where 
he  sets  forth  the  "  change  of  views  as  to  relations  between  science  and  religion."  He 
illustrates  by  a  reference  to  geology,  and  to  the  Nebular  hypothesis.  We  quote  the 
latter : — 

"There  was  a  time  when  the  adoption  of  the  Nebular  hjrpothesis  was  looked  on  with 
suspicion,  as  indicating  at  least  a  tendency  towards  atheism.  But  now,  the  discoveiy  of 
the  gaseous  nature  of  the  nebulae,  or  at  least  of  the  matter  belonging  to  them,  from  which 
the  light  comes,  the  scrutiny  of  the  stars  and  heavenly  bodies  generally,  by  means  of  the 
telescope  and  spectroscope,  and  the  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  vdth  information 
derived  from  experiments  which  can  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of 
relationship,  combined  with  differences  among  the  various  stars,  &c.,  a  sort  of  order  of 
sequence  which  leads  us  strongly  to  regard  the  stars  as  formed  by  an  evolutionary  process 
from  some  anterior  condition  of  matter.  This,  however,  merely  indicates  that  the  regular 
operation  of  ordinary  natural  causes,  such  as  we  can  see  around  us  and  can  study,  may 
have  extended  backwards  far  beyond  what  at  first  sight  we  might  have  been  disposed  to 
imagine." 

As  neither  law  nor  order  are  self-explanatory,  the  more  we  can  trace  of  them 
in  the  past  history  of  the  universe,  and  the  wider  we  can  show  their  working,  the 
more  emphatic  is  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  eternal  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
living  God.  J.  Iveragh,  D.D. 

THE  FIRM  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.    By  Joseph  Aoae 

Beet,  D.D.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union,  London. 
MuWwm  in  Pa/rvo;  a  book  which  in  a  few  pages  sets  forth  a  great  and  weighty 
argument  in  a  style  perfectly  clear  and  easOy  understood  is  surely  a  great  boon.  Dr. 
Beet  has  conferred  a  benefit  not  merely  on  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  and  her 
teachers,  he  has  made  all  the  Churches  a  debtor  to  him.  We  have  read  the  little 
book  with  great  interest,  and  the  chapters  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  more  than  once 
with  increasing  admiration  and  appreciation  of  their  terseness,  thoroughness,  and 
power.  How  well  the  historical  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  set  forth 
need  scarcely  be  said,  for  Dr.  Beet  has  already  showed  his  mastery  of  this  department 
of  apolegetics  in  his  Femley  Lecture.  Of  the  first  four  lectures  we  cannot  speak  with 
so  much  confidence.  We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Beet*s  definition  of  religion  is 
adequate  :  *'  Religion  is  such  conception  of  the  unseen  as  makes  for  righteousness." 
Does  not  the  term  '*  conception  "  here  limit  veligion  to  the  intellectual  sphere  of 
human  nature  ?  Is  the  word  "  conception  "  to  have  its  purely  logical  meaning  ?  If  so, 
then  we  shut  religion  out  from  the  emotional  and  the  volitional,  and  also  from  that 
part  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  which  cannot  be  included  under  the  term 
'*  conception."  But  Dr.  Beet  does  not,  perhaps,  intend  to  use  the  word  in  this  rigid 
sense.  Again,  why  limit  the  object  of  religion  to  *'  the  unseen  "  ?  May  not  an  object 
seen  be  also  an  object  of  worship  ?  We  are  afraid  that  the  distinguished  author,  in 
his  anxiety  not  to  take  anything  for  granted — ^mindful,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold — ^has  given  us  a  definition  of  religion  which  is  quite  inadequate. 
Again,  Dr.   Beet  says, 

« 

"  The  facts  just  noted  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  universe  has  a  source  other  than  itself, 
a'lsource  in  every  way  superior  to  anything  derived  from  it,  and  therefore  intelligent.  And 
this  is  all  that  we  mean  by  a  personal  God.    This  term  asserts  only  that  that  which  dis- 
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tinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals  has  a  superior  counterpart  in  the  Great  Source  of 
animals,  and  man,  and  the  universe." 

We  should  like  to  know  how  much  is  included  in  the  term  "  intelligence " 
as  here  used  by  Dr.  Beet?  Usually,  writers  on  Theism  mean  something  more 
than  intelligence  when  they  speak  of  a  personal  God.  Certainly  Lotze  in  that 
chapter  of  the  Microcosmus,  in  which  he  deals  with  "personality,"  includes 
a  great  deal  more  than  "  intelligence."  Does  Dr.  Beet  include  in  intelligence  self- 
knowledge,  self -guidance  ?  Is  intelligence  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  own 
purpose?  For  Dr.  Beet  knows  that  there  are  in  current  use  such  phraiSes  as 
"imconscious  intelligence,"  "  tmconscious  will,"  and  a  number  of  other  phrases  of 
similar  import  by  which  men  seek  to  obtain  all  the  results  of  conscious  intelligence 
without  committing  themselves  to  the  Theistic  view  of  the  universe.  On  these 
grounds  we  venture  to  submit  to  Dr.  Beet  that  when  we  speak  of  a  personal  God  we 
mean  something  over  and  above  that  he  affirms.  We  are  persuaded  that  Dr.  Beet*s 
little  volume  has  before  it  a  great  career  of  usefulness,  and  our  remarks  are  directed 
towards  those  parts  which  to  us  seem  somewhat  defective,  with  the  hope  of  making 
the  book  still  more  effective  than  it  is.  It  is  so  very  good  that  we  desire  to  remove 
some  barriers  to  its  usefulness.  James  Iverach,  D.D. 

VILLAGE  SERMONS.    By  R.  W.  Church.    Macmillan,  1892. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  school  of  the  plain  sermons  of  Keble  and  Mozley  in  their 
parochial  discourses,  but  appears  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  power  and  excellence. 
Reality,  honesty,  sincerity  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  leading  notes  of  Dr.  Church's 
teaching.     Moral  instructions  are  pressed  home  with  a  white  intensity  of  subdued 
feeling,  and  a  whole-hearted  desire  to  be  thorough  and  honest  towards  God  and  His 
flock ;  and  the  style  is  that  of  a  master — simple,  frank,  Imninous,  pure.    But  there 
are  some  points  missing.     Some  will  notice  a  certain  lack  of  the  emotional  and 
dramatic  element,  especially  looked  for  by  less  educated  congregations.     Country 
people  often  hide  behind  a  stolid  exterior  a  lively  flow  of  movable  feeling,  and  even  of 
romantic  sentiment — not  least  in  the  west  of  England — a  survival,  maybe,  of  the  days 
of  their  fathers,    ^here  is  a  vein  of  deep  moral  emotion  in  Dr.  Church's  sermons,  but 
it  is  kept  under  not  too  little  restraint  from  an  oratorical  point  of  view.    We  miss, 
too,  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  meadows  and  woods.    The  familiar  surroundings  of 
the  farmer  and  agricultural  labourer  would  have  supplied  a  Kingsley  or  a  Spurgeon 
with   homely  analogies  and  local  illustrations,  whereas  these  sermons  might  have 
been  as  appropriately  preached  in  town  as  in  country.    Christ's  own  teaching  and 
preaching  in  the  city  and  in  the  Galilean  fields  varies  in  style  and  colouring  with  its 
respective  environments.    There  is,  too,  an  entire  absence  of   quotation,  yet  the 
English  poor  love  hynms  and  sacred  songs,  and  a  few  verses  here  and  there  sprinkled 
appositely  would  have  pointed  a  sharper  moral  and  adorned  a  brighter  tale. 

The  most  eloquent  sermon  in  the  book  we  take  to  be  xiii., "  The  Work  of  the 
Spirit " ;  the  most  pastoral  and  affecting,  xxxii.,  ^'  The  Farewell" ;  not  the  least  search- 
ing, xxxi.,  "  The  Perfect  Light  of  God,"  and  xix.,  "  The  Consequences  of  Unbelief" ; 
the  most  direct  and  aggressive,  vi.,  "  The  Danger  of  Delay."  Passing  on  to  a  more 
detailed  examination,  in  Sermon  v.  (John  ii.  1, 2),  on  the  trite  subject  of  Christ's  presence 
at  Cana,  after  treating  felicitously  Christ's  willingness  "  to  be  with  us  in  these  familiar 
things  which  make  up  the  course  of  our  day,  and  which  to  many  are  so  full  of 
happiness — our  morning  and  evening  meal,  our  visit  to  our  friend,  our  social  talk 
with  a  neighbour  about  our  concunon  interests,  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  a  walk,  an 
interesting  book,  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  coimtry,  the  sound  of  music  " — ^the  preacher 
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regards  the  miracle  as  an  example  of  turning  the  weaker  into  the  stronger,  the 

conmion  into  the  precious And  is  not  this  the  type  of  the  wonderful  way  in 

which  Christ  deals  with  the  souls  of  those  who  put  themselves  into  His  hands? 
"He  makes  the  water  wine,  A  sinner  turns  in  weakness  and  fear  from  his  sins,  hardly 
hoping  that  he  can  ever  hecome  fit  for  heaven,  hardly  hoping  that  his  infirmity  will 

ever  be  healed And  in  time,  according  to  such  an  one's  faith  and  earnestness, 

the  old  man  begins  to  be  destroyed  and  the  new  man  to  be  formed  in  him.  The  water 
is  made  wine."  One  misses  here  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  instantaneous 
conversion.  Yet  the  water  was  not  gradually  precipitated  into  wine.  The  process, 
though  the  phases  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  a  whole  series  of  complicated  changes 
fringing  into  one  another  in  exquisite  order  in  the  eye  of  heavenly  law  Himself,  was 
as  quick  as  a  flash  of  light  through  the  firmament.  So  spiritual  transformations  may 
be  rapid  or  slowly  developed,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Spirit,  as  He  willeth. 

From  the  parable  of  "The  Unjust  Steward"  the  lesson  of  whole-hearted 
thoroughness  is  driven  home.     "  The  world  is  served  more  perfectly,  more  wisely, 

more  successfully  than  God We  are  not  talking,  as  the  parable  does  not  talk, 

of  the  right  and  wrong  of  what  he  did.  The  point  is,  that  there  were  certain  things 
to  be  done,  and  he  did  them.     He  had  the  sense  to  look  forward  and  make  ready." 

The  preacher  can  be  on  occasion  very  straight  and  personal ;  thus  in  Sermon  vi., 
"  The  Danger  of  Delay,"  Acts  xvi.  30,  "  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  be  saved 
who  have  not  even  the  miserable  cloak  and  shelter  of  an  outwardly  fair  and  decent 
life  to  screen  you  fi*om  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  to 
be  saved  who  openly  break  God's  laws  by  gross  and  presimiptuous  sin  ?  You  who 
sin  with  a  high  hand  in  the  face  of  heaven,  you  to  whom  all  the  world,  aU  who  know 
you,  bear  witness  week  after  week  that  you  are  sinners,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  " 

As  a  whole,  this  volume  will  in  no  degree  diminish  Dr.  Church's  high  reputation. 
A  book  more  helpful  towards  reality  of  character,  a  better  model  of  style  to  a  young 
clergyman  who  wants  to  be  a  manly,  simple,  earnest  sower  of  the  Word  of  Life 
could  not  be  fotmd  than  this  last  and  not  least  valuable  offering  of  a  gifted  mind  and 
a  loyal  soul  to  the  serious  endeavour  of  his  day.  J.  F.  Vallings,  M.A. 


The  Church  op  England  and  the  True  Bule  of  Faith.  (The  Church  Quarterly), — 
In  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  where  the  conflict  of  the  Church  with  the  world  is 
described,  and  her  fortunes,  so  to  say,  during  the  period  of  her  probation  foretold, 
we  meet  with  that  remarkable  passage  concerning  Christ's  two  witnesses,  of  whom 
He  says  (Rev.  xi.  1-12,  R.V.),  **  I  will  give  unto  my  two  witnesses^  and  they  shall 
prophesy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth.  These 
are  the  two  olive  trees  and  the  two  candlesticks,  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the 
earth."  One  class  of  interpreters,  "  the  Futurists,"  suppose  these  two  witnesses  to 
be  two  persons  who  are  to  return  to  or  appear  in  the  world  at  some  future  date ; 
but  if,  as  seems  very  probable,  the  1,260  days  represent  the  whole  period  of  the 
Church's  probation,  the  present  dispensation,  then  these  witnesses  who  testify 
throughout  the  period  must  represent  something  enduring  and  constantly  present 
in  the  world.    We  are  not  concerned,  however,  with  the  different  views  that  have 
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been  taken  of  this  passage  (Bev.  xi.  1-12).  We  are  not  even  obliged  to  insist  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  that  we  here  adopt.  If  the  passage  does  not 
serve  for  a  foundation  of  our  argument,  or  a  justification  of  the  conclusion  we  shall 
arrive  at,  it  will  answer  very  well  as  illustrating  the  principle  for  which  we  are 
contending. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  significant  and  undeniable  fact  that  when  Jesus  Christ  left 
the  world,  two  witnesses  for  Him  did  arise  in  it.  First,  the  Christian  Church,  the 
company  of  professing  Christians.  He  said  to  His  Apostles  collectively,  '*  Y^  shall 
be  my  witnesses,"  just  as  He  had  said  to  His  disciples  previously,  and  in  anticipation, 
*'  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid."  It  is 
equally  certain  that  there  is  another  pre-eminent  witness  for  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world  besides  the  Church.  Along  with  the  Church  there  grew  up  in  the  world  "  the 
Book " — the  volume  of  the  New  Testament.  He  actually  has  said  of  the  message 
which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  New  Testament's  teaching,  **  This  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world  for  a  witness  to  all  the  nations." 

The  Book  of  Bevelation,  interpreting  itself,  tell  us  that  the  candlestick,  or  lamp- 
stand,  represents  the  Church,  or  a  branch  of  it  (Bev.  i.  20).  In  the  first  chapter  of 
this  book  seven  candlesticks  represent  the  whole  Church.  But  if  the  two  lamp-stands 
represents  the  Church,  most  appropriately  will  the  two  olive  trees,  from  which  through 
the  golden  pipes  a  continuous  stream  of  oil  flows  in  to  feed  the  lamps  (Zach.  iv.  8,  12), 
signify  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Scriptures  from  which,  through  the  ages,  as  from  a 
pure  and  never-failing  fountain,  the  Church  receives  perpetually  the  material  of  her 
illuminating  power. 

And  these  two  witnesses  to  the  truth,  ea.ch  **  prophesying,'*  or  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  to  the  world,  though  they  lean  upon  and  corroborate  each  other,  yet  are  they 
separate  and  independent  witnesses.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  is,  as  the  article  says, 
the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  and  that  one  principal  ground  on  which  we 
receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God  is  the  witness 
of  the  whole  Church  to  the  fact.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  testify  to 
the  existence  in  the  world  of  the  visible  Church,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  to 
her  Divine  origin  and  her  office  ;  but  the  fact  that  two  witnesses  bear  testimony  to 
each  other's  probity,  and  mutually  corroborate  one  another,  does  not  prevent  them 
from  being  distinct  and  independent  witnesses.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  not 
the  creation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  was  established  in  the  world  and 
widely  spread  before  the  New  Testament  came  into  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  New  Testament  is  witnessed  to  by  the  Church,  and  though  her  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  were  inspired  to  write  the  several  books  which  we  receive  as  canonical, 
yet  the  New  Testament  does  not  owe  its  existence  in  any  sense  to  the  Church.  The 
Church  never  designed  or  proposed  to  produce  such  a  book.  Just  as  the  Chiirch 
grew  up  in  the  world,  so  the  Book  grew  up.  It  is  an  independent  creation.  Though 
the  work  of  different  persons  at  different  times,  and  with  different  objects,  it  has  a 
great  purpose  pervading  it — ^it  is  a  unique  book,  and  is  as  much  a  distinct  creation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  as  is  the  Church  herself. 

It  is  not  vital  to  our  argmnent,  as  we  have  said,  whether  or  no  the  passage  in  the 
Bevelation  applies  to  these  two  witnesses,  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  There,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  stand  together,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  testifying  to  Jesus  Christ  and  preaching  together  His  Gospel  to  the  world. 
It  was  intended  that  the  world  should  have  the  united  testimony  of  these  two 
witnesses.  But  unhappily  the  event,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  has  not  fully  oorre* 
sponded  with  the  good  purpose  of  God. 
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In  the  eaorly  days  of  her  conflict  with  the  world,  the  Church,  having  no  other 
weapon  to  use,  relied  on,  and  used  faithfully,  the  one  weapon  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
placed  in  her  hand,  **  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  The 
temptation  to  the  Church  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  and  to  the  bishop  of  that 
Church,  to  become  political,  was  a  natural  temptation,  and  a  most  powerful  one,  and 
the  Church  and  Bishop  of  Borne  fell  under  it. 

Let  the  causes,  however,  have  been  what  they  may,  certainly  the  Church  of 
Bome  to  a  great  extent,  and  for  centuries,  put  the  Bible  out  of  sight.  So  has  it 
been,  so  in  a  great  measure  it  still  is,  with  the  Boman  Church.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  of  course  forget,  still  less  question,  the  love  and  veneration  in  which  individual 
Boman  Catholics  hold  the  Scriptures — even  our  English  version  of  them.  Mr. 
Meynell  tells  us  of  Cardinal  Manning,  that,  *'  he  had  a  great  desire  that  his  flock 
should  love  what  he  called  '  the  music  of  the  English  Bible,*  and  he  published  at  his 
own  cost  St.  John*s  Gospel,  in  a  form  which  made  it  available  for  the  pocket."  But 
we  are  speaking  of  a  system,  not  of  individuals. 

Notice,  however,  what  the  Book  of  Bevelation  says  shall  be  the  consequence 
to  those  who  hinder  or  inflict  injury  upon  these  witnesses:  "  If  any  man  will  hurt 
them  Are  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth  and  devoureth  their  enemies ;  and  if  any 
man  will  hurt  them  lie  mu^t  in  this  mcmner  be  hilled  "  (xi.  5).  The  punishment 
comes  natmrally,  of  necessity,  and  from  the  witness  that  is  injured.  Printing  was 
discovered,  the  Bible  was  translated,  the  knowledge  of  its  statements  was  spread 
abroad  ;  and  the  branch  of  the  Church  that  had  neglected  and  forgotten  it,  that  had 
obscured  its  doctrines  and  disregarded  its  statements,  was  brought  face  to  face  with, 
not  now  a  witness  in  her  support,  but  an  accuser,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
neglected  witness  the  Are  came. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  to  the  Boman  Church  ?  She  has  lost  in  great 
degree,  we  believe,  her  hold  upon  the  most  intelligent  nations  of  Europe.  But  this 
has  not  been  all.  *'In  the  great  moral  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century"  many 
persons  and  classes,  and  bodies  of  men,  staggered,  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of 
Bome's  unfaithfulness,  rejected  altogether  the  idea  of  a  visible  Church  in  the  world 
as  of  Divine  institution  or  according  to  the  purpose  of  God.  The  theory  of  an 
invisible  Church  was  then  invented,  and  to  this  novel  idea  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  were  as  far  as  possible  applied.  And  such  persons  and  bodies  of  professing 
Christians  would  find  their  views  accurately  expressed  by  the  famous  saying  of 
Chillingworth,  that  "  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
So,  just  as  the  Bomanists  put  the  first  witness,  the  olive  trees,  the  Scriptures,  out  of 
sight,  these  put  away  the  second  witness,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  But  the  second  error  is  as  disastrous  as  the  first.  Neither  witness  can  be 
"hurt"  with  impunity.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  defined  by  the  Baptist 
community  as  an  invisible  body  consisting  of  the  truly  elect,^  and  being  an  invisible 
body,  and  no  one  knowing  for  certain  who  the  truly  elect,  in  this  sense,  are,  it  is 
incapacitated  for  its  office  as  a  witness  to  the  world  of  anything  at  all.  One  does 
not  know  what,  or  where,  it  is — ^it  has  no  voice  to  speak  with,  no  mark  by  which  it 
may  be  known — ^and  so,  according  to  the  Baptists,  the  sole  public  and  divinely 
constituted  witness  to  God's  purpose  for  mankind,  to  Christ's  truth,  to  His  Gospel  is 
the  Bible  ;  and  the  only  key  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  Scripture  itself.  Were 
these  two,  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  permitted  to  stand  together,  hand  in  hand, 
and  deliver  their  united  testimony,  how  different  the  result  must  have  been !     As  it 

^  Second  Baptist  Confession,  cliap.  xxvi. 
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is,  the  unhappy  consequences  of  separating  the  two,  and  of  disregarding  the  voice  of 
one  or  other  of  them,  is  evident  in  the  world  and  on  every  side — dispute,  suspicion, 
contention,  doubt,  infidelity. 

The  Anglican  Church  seemed,  after  the  Beformation,  to  be  indeed  a  feeble  shoot 
of  the  great  Western  Church,  with  little  vitality,  and  alone  in  the  world.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  were  wise  and  temperate  men,  and  the  nation,  on  the  whole, 
calm  in  its  judgments  and  fair-minded,  and,  in  great  peril,  the  Anglican  Church  was 
saved  from  the  danger  that  lay  on  either  hand.  In  her  commimion,  by  the  merciful 
providence  of  God,  Christ's  two  witnesses  still  stand  together  upon  even  ground,  and 
conjointly  supply  what  she  believes  to  be  the  true  rule  of  Faith ;  nay,  in  the  words  of 
Archbishop  Bramhall,  ^*  the  infallible  Bule  of  Faith— that  is,  the  Holy  Scripture 
interpreted  by  the  Catholic  Church."  ^ 


The  Evolution  of  Christianity.  Ltman  Abbot  {The  Netv  World), — ^Evolution  is 
defined  by  Professor  Le  Conte  as  *'  continuous  progressive  change  according  to  certain 
laws,  and  by  means  of  resident  forces."  Beligion  has  been  defined  by  an  English 
divine  as  *^  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man."  It  is  my  object  to  show  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  itself  an  evolution ;  that  is,  that  this  life  of  God  in  humanity  is 
one  of  continuous  progressive  change,  according  to  certain  Divine  laws,  and  by  means 
of  forces,  or  a  force  resident  in  humanity.  All  scientific  men  to-day  are  evolutionists. 
That  is,  they  agree,  substantially,  in  holding  that  all  Ufe  proceeds,  by  a  regular  and 
orderly  sequence,  from  simple  to  more  complex  forms,  from  lower  to  higher  forms, 
and  in  accordance  with  laws  which  either  now  are,  or  may  yet  be  understood ;  these 
last  are,  at  aU  events,  a  proper  subject  of  hopeful  investigation.  The  truth  of  this 
doctrine  I  assume :  I  assume  that  all  life,  including  the  religious  life,  proceeds  by 
a  regular  and  orderly  sequence  from  simple  and  lower  forms  to  more  complex  and 
higher  forms,  in  institutions,  in  thought,  in  practical  conduct,  and  in  spiritual 
experience.  As  all  scientific  men  believe  in  evolution — ^the  orderly  development  of 
life  from  lower  to  higher  forms — so  aU  Christians  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  which  has  produced  historical  Christianity. 
Christianity  has  not  been  a  fixed  and  unchanging  factor,  but  a  life  subject  to 
a  continuous  progressive  change ;  this  change  has  not  been  lawless,  irregular,  and 
unaccountable,  but  according  to  certcdn  laws,  fixed  and  inviolable,  though  by  no  means 
well  understood ;  and  the  cause  of  this  change,  or  these  changes,  has  been  a  force  not 
foreign  to  man  himself,  but  residing  in  him.  Thus,  Christianity,  whether  regarded  as 
an  institutional,  an  intellectual,  a  social,  or  a  moral  Ufe,  has  exemplified  the  law  of 
evolution. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  explain  the  nature 
or  origin  of  life.  It  is  concerned  not  with  the  origin,  but  with  the  phenomena  of  life. 
It  sees  the  forces  resident  in  the  phenomena,  but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  question 
how  they  came  there.  Evolution  traces  only  the  processes  of  life.  The  evolutionist 
insists  that  these  processes  are  always  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  from  the 
simple  nebulee  to  the  complicated  world  containing  mineral  substances  and  vegetable 

1  Bramhall,  **  Preface  to  Replication,"  Works,  p.  141. 
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and  animal  life ;  from  the  germinant  mollusc  through  every  form  of  animal  creation 
up  to  the  vertebrate  mammal,  including  man  ;  from  the  family,  through  the  tribe,  to 
the  nation ;  &om  the  paternal  form  of  government,  through  the  oligarchic  and  the 
aristocratic,  to  the  democratic ;  from  slavery  to  the  complicated  relationship  of 
modern  society  between  employer  and  employed.  In  this  movement,  notwithstanding 
apparent  blunders,  false  types,  and  arrested  developments,  the  evolutionist  sees  a 
steady  progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life.  The  Christian  evolutionist,  then, 
will  expect  to  find  modem  Christianity  more  complex  than  primitive  Christianity. 
T7eew,  the  confession,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God," — now^  elaborate 
statements  of  doctrine  in  Creeds,  Confessions,  and  Articles  ;  ih&n^  the  simple  supper- 
talk  with  the  twelve  friends,  met  in  a  fellowship  sanctified  by  prayer  and  love, — now^  an 
altar,  jewelled  vestments,  pealing  organ,  kneeling  and  awe-stricken  worshippers ; 
ihen^  meetings  from  house  to  house  for  prayer,  Christian  praise,  and  instruction  in  the 
simpler  facts  of  the  Master's  life,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  His  kingdom, — nxyw^ 
churches,  with  preachers,  elders,  bishops,  sessions,  presbyteries,  councils,  associations, 
missionary  boards ;  ihen^  a  brief  prayer,  breathing  the  common  wants  of  universal 
humanity  in  a  few  simple  petitions, — now^  an  elaborate  ritual,  appealing  to  ear  and 
eye  and  imagination ;  ihen^  a  brotherhood  in  Jerusalem,  with  all  things  in  conmion, 
and  a  board  of  deacons  to  see  that  all  were  fed, — now^  a  brotherly  love,  making  its  way, 
in  spite  of  selfishness,  towards  the  realization  of  that  brotherhood  of  humanity  which 
is  as  yet  only  a  dream  of  poets.  Nevertheless,  he  wall  expect  to  find  the  Christianity  of 
the  nineteenth  centxiry,  despite  its  failures  and  defects,  better  intellectually,  organically, 
morally,  and  spiritually,  than  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  a  doctrine  of  harmonious  and  uninterrupted 
progress.  The  most  common,  if  not  the  most  accurate,  formula  of  evolution  is 
"  struggle  for  existence,  survival  of  the  fittest."  The  doctrine  of  evolution  assumes 
that  there  are  forces  in  the  world  seemingly  hostile  to  progress,  that  life  is  a  perpetual 
battle,  and  progress  a  perpetual  victory.  The  Christian  evolutionist  will  then  expect 
to  find  Christianity  a  wcurfare — in  church,  in  society,  in  the  individual.  He  will 
remember  that  the  Divine  life  is  resident  in  undivine  humanity.  He  will  not  be 
surprised  to  find  pagan  ceremonies  in  the  ritual,  pagan  superstitions  in  the  creed, 
and  pagan  selfishness  in  the  life.  He  will  not  even  be  surprised  to  find  limitations  of 
knowledge  in  Christ  Himself  (Mark  xiii.  32),  errors  and  partialisms  in  the  Bible,  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  the  Church.  For  he  will  remember  that  the  Divine 
life  which  is  bringing  all  life  into  harmony  with  itself  is  a  life  resident  in  man,  so  far 
as  is  possible  in  a  human  life,  God  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  a  finite  human 
experience.  He  will  remember  that  the  Bible  does  not  claim  to  be  the  absolute 
Word  of  God ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  declares  that  the  Word  of  God  was  with  God 
and  was  God,  and  existed  before  the  world  was ;  that  it  claims  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  as  perceived,  and  understood  by  holy  men  of  old, — the  Word  as  spoken  to  men, 
and  understood  and  interpreted  by  inen,  who  saw  it  in  part  as  we  still  see  it.  He  will 
remember  that  Christianity  is  not  the  absolute  Divine,  but  the  Divine  in  hmnanity, 
the  Divine  force  resident  in  man,  and  trajisforming  man  into  the  likeness  of  the 
Divine.  Christianity  is  the  light  struggling  with  the  darkness,  life  battling  with  death, 
the  spiritual  overcoming  the  animal.  The  end  is  not  yet.  We  judge  Christianity  as 
the  scientist  judges  the  embryo,  as  the  gardener  the  bud,  as  the  teacher  the  pupil,  not 
by  what  it  4b,  but  by  what  it  promises  to  be  when  the  struggle  is  over,  and  the  victory 
is  won,  and  the  fittest  is  presented,  perfect  and  complete,  the  sole  survivor. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  types  of 
arrested  development  or  deterioration  and  decay.    The  progress  is  continuous,  but 
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not  unbroken.  Nature  halts.  She  shows  specimens  of  unfinished  work.  Evolution 
is  not  all  onward  and  upward.  There  are  incomplete  types,  stereotyped,  and  left 
unchanged  and  unchanging ;  there  are  no  movements,  lateral  movements,  downward 
movements ;  there  is  inertia,  death,  decay.  The  Christian  evolutionist  is  not,  then, 
surprised  to  find  all  these  phenomena  in  the  evolution  of  Christianity.  TTig  fi ruling 
them  there  does  not  shake  his  faith  in  the  Divine  life  which  struggles  toward  victory 
against  obstacles,  and  sometimes  seems  to  suffer  defeat.  He  expects  to  find  faith 
hardened  at  certain  epochs  into  cast-iron  creeds  ;  thought  arrested  in  its  development, 
men  struggling  to  prevent  all  growth,  imagining  that  death  is  life  and  life  is  death, 
that  evolution  is  dangerous,  and  that  arrested  developnient  alone  is  safe.  He  expects 
to  find  pagan  superstitions  sometimes  trimnphing  over  Christian  faith,  even  in 
Church  creeds ;  pagan  ceremonies  sometimes  masquerading  in  Christian  robes, 
even  in  Church  services,  and  pagan  selfishness  poisoning  the  life  blood  of  ChristiaD 
love,  even  in  communities  which  think  themselves  wholly  Christian. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  the  Bible  discloses  the  fact  that  from  its  opening  to 
its  closing  utterance  it  is  the  record  of  progress,  a  call  to  progress,  an  inspiration  to 
progress.    Its  face  is  always  set  towards  the  future.    Abraham  is  led  out  of  the  land 
of  his  idolatry  by  a  promise  to  be  fulfilled,  not  in  his  time,  but  in  the  day  of  his 
children's  children.    Israel  is  summoned  out  of  Egypt  by  the  expectation  of  a  future 
prosperity,  for  which  his  past  and  his  present  give  no  warrant.    The  Tabernacle  in 
the  Wilderness  is  a  preparation  for  a  Temple  in  the  Holy  Land.    The  Temple  is 
destroyed,  in  its  place  seventy  years  of  exile  give  to  the  Jewish  people  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.    From  Genesis  to  Malachi  the  faces  of  patriarch,  prophet, 
and  priest  are  turned  to  the  future:    the  religion   of    Judaism  is  a  religion  of 
expectancy ;  the  hope  and  faith  of  Israel  are  fixed  upon  a  Coming  One.    Three  or 
four  centuries  pass  by.     The  new  dispensation  opens  with  a  prophecy  and  a  promise. 
Its  first  word  turns  all  thought  to  the  future :  **  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  is  the 
burden  of  the  Baptist's  message.     Jesus  takes  up  the  cry.    His  preaching  is  also  a 
summons  to  hope  and  expectancy :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."    The  people 
dwell  in  their  past ;  He  summons  them  continually  to  the  futinre.    They  are  content 
with  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  He  not  only  proclaims  another  and  a  better  law,  but 
He  also  declares  in  unmistakable  terms  His  relation  to  the  old :  it  is  unfinished.  He 
comes  to  complete;    it  is  undeveloped,  He  comes  to  ripen.     The  process  will  be 
gradual,  the  consummation  requires  time.    His  kingdom  is  not  a  completed  kingdom, 
it  is  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground ;  it  is  a  wheat  field  growing  up  for  a  future  harvest. 
He  foretells  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  bids  His  disciples  anticipate  a  redemp- 
tion to  be  perfected,  and  a  Bedeemer  yet  to  come.    He  meets  them  in  the  upper 
chamber :  He  repeats  the  message  in  tenderer  words ;  He  has  many  things  to  say  to 
them  which  now  they  are  not  able  to  bear.     They  must  wait  for  the  best,  it  lies  in 
the  future.    As  He  ascends  out  of  their  sight  the  angelic  word  to  them  is  that  they 
must  look  for  His  reappearing,  and  through  patience,  hope,  and  a  blessed  activity 
prepare  for  it.     That  which  inspires  the  Apostles,  as  they  take  up  their  work,  is  not 
the  memory  of  a  great  past,  but  the  hope  of  a  great  future.    They  are  as  those  that 
seek  a  country.    They  are  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  their  haven  lies  before  them. 
They  forget  the  things  that  are  behind :  they  press  forward  for  their  prize.     They 
look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness.    And  when 
at  last  the  canon  closes,  the  last  great  vision  which  greets  our  eyes  is  not  a  completed 
city,  but  a  city  still  descending  out  of   heaven  upon  the  earth;   not  a  conoipleted 
victory,  but  a  Captain    riding  forth   conquering  and  to  conquer;   not  a  kingdom 
accomplished,  but  an  hour  yet  to  come  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  shall  have 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  BQs  Christ. 
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The  whole  notion  of  revealed  religion  consisting  in  a  revelation  made  once  for  all 
and  therefore  forbidding  progress,  or  confining  it  within  very  narrow  limits— to  the 
criticism  and  examination  of  a  Book,  or  a  restatement  of  what  the  Book  says,  bnt  in 
slightly  different  forms  of  speech— grows  out  of  a  singular  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  Revelation.  Revelation  is  unveiling ;  but  the  veil  is  over  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  not  over  the  face  of  the  truth.  This  veil  is  removed,  and  can  only  be  removed 
gradually,  as  the  mind  itself  acquires  a  capacity  to  perceive  and  receive  truth  before 
incomprehensible . 

The  Bible  is  not  so  much  a  revelation  as  a  means  of  revelation.  It  is  a  revelation, 
because  beyond  all  other  books  it  stimulates  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  stirs  men 
to  think  and  feel,  awakens  their  life,  and  so  develops  in  them  a  capacity  to  perceive  or 
receive  the  truths  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  order.  God  is  not  veiled,  but  man  is 
blind,  and  the  Bible  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  The  Church  has  often  endeavoured 
to  crystallize  truth  into  a  formal  and  final  state.  For  a  creed  is  truth  crystallized. 
But  a  crystal  is  a  dead  thing,  and  truth  is  living.  It  is  not  a  crystal,  it  is  a  seed.  It 
is  to  be  planted,  and  what  comes  from  the  planting  will  depend  as  much  on  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  planted  as  on  the  seed  itself. 

The  belief,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  Divine  life  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  an  evolution ;  for  evolution  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
nature  or  origin  of  life ;  it  only  explains  life's  process.  The  beUef  that  the  Bible  is  a 
revelation  from  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
an  evolution ;  for  revelation  is  not  a  final  statement  of  truth  crystallized  into  dogma, 
but  a  gradual  and  progressive  unveiling  of  the  mind  that  it  may  see  truth  clearly  and 
receive  it  vitally.  The  Bible  is  not  fossilized  truth  in  an  amber  book :  it  is  a  seed 
which  vitalizes  the  soil  into  which  it  is  cast,  a  window  through  which  the  light  of 
dawning  day  eilters  the  quickened  mind,  a  voice  commanding  humanity  to  look 
forward  and  to  go  forward,  a  prophet  who  bids  men  seek  their  golden  age  in  the  future, 
not  in  the  past. 

Genuineness  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.  (Tlie  Pres- 
hyterian  and  Reformed  Beview). — The  critical  question  is  here  forced  upon  us 
as  to  the  authorship  of  these  chapters,  and  it  is  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question  that  the  present  paper  will  be  devoted.  Are  these  chapters  the  genuine 
production  of  Isaiah,  or  are  they  the  work  of  some  writer  of  a  later  age,  a  prophet 
of  the  Exile,  the  so- called  deutero-Isaiah,  or,  as  Ewald  denominates  him,  The  Great 
Unnamed  ? 

Before  entering  upon  this  discussion  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  precise  point  at  issue.  It  is  distinctly  confessed  at  the  outset 
that  these  chapters  contain  explicit  reference  to  events  which  took  place  long  affcer 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  and  of  which  he  could  have  had  no  knowledge  by  any  natural 
means.  We  have  no  argument  at  present  with  those  who  deny  the  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  supernatural  foresight.  This  prophecy  makes  undoubted  mention 
of  the  Exile  and  Cyrus  and  of  the  release  of  the  captive  Jews.  And  if 
this  excludes  the  possibility  of  Isaiah  being  the  author,  and  makes  it  certain  that 
the  prophecy  could  not  have  been  written  until  the  Exile  had  taken  place  and  Cyrus 
had  appeared,  and  the  hope  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  captive  Jews  that  this 
portended  their  release,  the  case  is  beyond  argument.  But  if  the  existence  of  super- 
natural predictions  of  remote  events  in  the  future  is  an  open  question  to  be  settled  by 
the  facts  and  the  evidence,  and  not  to  be  negatived  by  mere  dogmatic  presuppositionsi 
then  we  think  that  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  candid  mind  that  there 
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is  no  good  reason  to  abandon  the  old  and  well-established  belief  that  Isaiah  is  the 
author  of  these  chapters. 

The  external  evidence  is  all  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this  disputed  section. 
It  is  found  in  a  book  which  is  entitled  (chap.  i.  1),  '*  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of 
Amoz."  This  book  was  in  existence  when  Chronicles  was  written,  and  is  referred  to 
(2  Ghron.  xxxii.  32)  by  the  title  which  it  now  bears.  It  is  distinctly  alluded  to  in 
Eccles.  xlviii.  22-25,  where  special  reference  is  made  to  the  contents  of  these  chapters. 
In  the  decree  of  Gyrus,  permitting  the  return  of  the  Jews,  as  recorded  (Ezra  i.  2),  he 
says,  "All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  Jehovah,  the  God  of  heaven,  given  me ; 
and  He  hath  charged  me  to  build  Him  an  house  in  Jerusalem."  This  seems  to 
contain  an  evident  allusion  to  Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlv.  13 :  *'  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have 
holden  to  subdue  nations  before  him : "  '*  he  shall  perform  all  My  pleasure :  even 
saying  of  Jerusalem,  She  shall  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid."  Josephus  (Antiq.y  xi.  1,  2)  expressly  says  that  Cyrus  was  moved  to  restore  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  by  reading  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah  concerning  himself. 
When  the  Greek  Septuagint  version  was  made,  the  Book  of  Isaiah  contained  precisely 
what  it  does  now.  Isaiah  is  spoken  of  by  name  twenty-one  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  in  eleven  of  these  times  he  is  connected  with  quotations  from  the  chapters 
now  under  consideration.  This  book  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Jewish  people  or 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  and  has  been  guarded 
by  them  with  the  care  due  to  a  constituent  of  the  sacred  canon.  And  no  doubt  was 
ever  expressed  respecting  the  genuineness  of  any  part  of  it  until  recent  times. 

It  is  impossible  to  account  for  these,  as  well  as  other  disputed  chapters  being 
found  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  if  they  are  not  his.  They  must  have  been  put  there 
either  innocently  or  fraudulently.  But  the  idea  of  an  intentional  forgery  or  a  wilful 
fraud  is  so  preposterous  under  the  circiunstances,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  these  writings  and  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  sacred  books  were 
guarded,  that  this  charge  is  rarely  or  never  made.  And  yet  it  is  equally  inexplicable 
how  they  could  have  been  innocently  mingled  with  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
prophet.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  might  have  been  written  upon  the  same 
roll  by  copyists  who  were  short  of  paper,  or  added  for  safe  preservation  to  different 
partial  collections  of  the  prophet's  writings  before  they  had  as  yet  been  united  into 
one  book,  or  that  they  might  have  proceeded  from  another  Isaiah  living  during  the 
Exile,  and  the  identity  of  names  led  to  a  confusion  of  their  writings.  And  emphasis 
has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  separate  title  to  these  chapters  ascribing 
them  to  Isaiah.  But  neither  is  there  a  separate  title  to  chaps.  xxviiL-xxxiii.,  nor  to 
the  different  discourses  in  chap,  vii.-xii.,  which  all  admit  to  be  Isaiah's.  It  should  be 
added  that  there  is  not  in  the  entire  Old  Testament  sui  anonymous  book  of  prophecy  ; 
even  the  smallest  of  the  minor  prophets  is  kept  distinct  and  referred  to  its  proper 
author.  To  attribute  such  large  and  important  prophecies  as  these  to  some  great 
imnamed,  as  the  critics  do,  is  to  violate  all  Old  Testament  analogy. 

The  most  plausible  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  is  that  the  Exile 
is  not  predicted  as  a  future  event,  but  that  the  people  are  uniformly  represented  as 
already  in  exile,  the  land  desolated,  Jerusalem  destroyed,  the  temple  burned  and 
needing  to  be  rebuilt.  '*  Thy  holy  cities  are  become  a  wilderness,  Zion  is  become  a 
wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation.  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house,  where  oxur 
fathers  praised  Thee,  is  burned  with  fire :  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste  ** 
(Ixiv.  10,  11 ;  cf.  xUv.  26-28 ;  xlv.  18 ;  xlvii.  6  ;  xlviii.  20). 

Now,  the  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  and  similar  language  is  spoken 
by  the  prophet  by  way  of  anticipation,  or  whether  it  is  the  description  of  an  actually 
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existing    situation.      And  in  order  to  reach  a  correct  answer  to    this    question 
observe — 

1.  The  number  of  passages  which  in  their  proper  force  imply  an  aUusion  to  the 
exile  in  Babylon  or  the  anticipated  return  from  it  is  not  large.  Many  which  are 
quoted  as  relating  to  it  have  in  strictness  no  such  meaning.  The  highway  to  be  made 
in  the  desert  (xl.  8)  is  not  for  the  return  of  the  people  from  Exile,  but,  as  is  expressly 
declared,  for  Jehovah  to  come  back  to  the  people.  Opening  blind  eyes  (xlii.  7),  bring- 
ing the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not  (xlii.  16),  the  release  of  prisoners,  and 
bringing  forth  them  that  are  in  darkness  (xlix.  9 ;  li.  14 ;  Ixi.  1),  are  figures  for  guidance 
in  perplexity  and  release  from  calamity  which  are  general  in  their  nature  and  are  as 
applicable  to  other  necessities  and  distresses  as  to  the  Exile.  The  conversion  of  the 
wilderness  into  pools  and  a  dry  land  into  springs  of  water  (xli.  18)  is  not  a  precaution 
for  the  supply  of  the  literal  necessities  of  the  people  on  their  way  from  Babylon,  but 
a  figure  for  joyful  changes,  as  the  converse  (xlii.  15)  is  for  the  opposite.  The  allusion 
in  xliii.  16-20  is  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  not  from  Babylon.  When  a  return  of 
exiles  is  promised  it  is  not  from  Babylon  merely,  but  from  every  quarter,  from  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  (xliii.  5,  6 ;  xUx.  12),  as  in  xi.  11,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
from  Isaiah.  Waste  places  of  eternity  and  desolations  of.  many  generations  (Iviii. 
12;  Ixi.  4)  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  captivity  of  but  seventy  years.  Observe 
further — 

2.  The  absence  of  anything  to  connect  the  writer  himself  with  Babylonia.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  any  locality  or  of  his  surroundings,  such  as  we  find,  for  example, 
in  Ezekiel,  who  really  did  live  in  exile.  Dr.  Cheyne,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  of 
undue  bias  to  traditional  opinions,  says  {Gomim.  on  J».,  vol.  ii.  p.  232),  "  The  fact 
must  be  allowed  of  the  paucity  of  allusions  in  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  to  the  specisd  circum- 
stances of  Babylon.  It  was  indeed  so  conspicuous  as  to  induce  Ewald  to  suppose 
that  the  author  resided  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  authorship  of  Isaiah, 
who  might  have  learned  almost  as  much  about  Babylon  as  is  mentioned  in  these 
chapters  either  from  travelling  merchants  or  from  the  ambassadors  of  Merodach- 

baladan This  paucity  of  Babylonian  references  would  be  less  surprising  were  it 

not  for  the  very  specific  allusions  to  Palestinian  circumstances  in  some  of  the  later 
chapters." 

It  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  writer's  being  in  Babylonia  that  he  should  speak 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  from  which  Abraham  was  called,  as  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  " 
(xli.  9),  or  that  the  forms  of  idolatry  which  he  describes  (Ixv.  4  ft.),  offering  swine's 
flesh  and  lodging  in  sacred  caves,  were  Egyptian,  not  Babylonish  customs. 

Knobel  finds  in  these  chapters  numerous  references  to  different  events  in  the  life 
of  Cyrus,  his  various  victories,  a  projected  expedition  against  Egypt,  his  march 
against  the  allied  nations  under  Croesus,  and  victory  over  them,  all  which  it  is 
universally  confessed  is  purely  imaginary.  But  it  illustrates  what  might  have  been 
expected  if  the  writer  had  been  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus.    Observe  again — 

8.  There  are  repeated  passages  which  reflect  the  state  of  things  prior  to  the  Exile 
and  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  Thus,  in  xliii.  22-24,  the  people  are  reproved 
for  their  neglect  of  the  worship  of  the  temple.  "  Thou  hast  not  called  upon  Me,  O 
Jacob  ;  thou  hast  been  weary  of  Me,  0  Israel.  Thou  hast  not  brought  Me  the  small 
cattle  of  thy  burnt  offerings ;  neither  hast  thou  honoured  Me  with  thy  sacrifices.  I 
have  not  made  thee  to  serve  with  meat  offerings,  nor  wearied  thee  with  frankincense. 
Thou  hast  bought  Me  no  sweet  cane  with  money  ;  neither  hast  thou  filled  Me  with 
the  fat  of  thy  sacrifices.  But  thou  hast  made  Me  to  serve  with  thy  sins ;  thou  hast 
wearied  Me  with  thine  iniquities."    The  meaning  of  this  passage  cannot  be,  os  has 
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been  sometimes  represented,  that  no  offerings  were  bronght  because  they  were 
providentially  hindered  from  doing  so,  since  the  temple  was  destroyed,  its  services 
were  suspended,  and  the  people  were  in  exile.  T^is  would  not  prevent  them  from 
calling  upon  God,  which  they  are  here  reproved  for  not  doing.  Nor  could  they  have 
been  censured  for  not  bringing  sacrifices,  when  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do  it. 

Again,  in  Ixvi.  1-3,  sentence  is  passed  on  those  who  place  their  dependence  upon 
the  material  temple  and  the  outward  ceremonial.  '*  The  heaven  is  My  throne  and 
earth  is  My  footstool ;  what  manner  of  house  will  ye  build  unto  Me  ?  and  what  place 
shall  be  My  rest  ?  •  .  •  .  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  he  that  slayeth  a  man  ;  he  that 
sacrificeth  a  lamb,  as  he  that  breaketh  a  dog's  neck ;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as 
he  that  offereth  swine's  blood ;  he  that  bumeth  frankincense,  as  he  that  blesseth  an 
idol."  The  prophet  is  not  here  combating  a  hypothetical  case  or  dealing  with  the 
general  truth  of  the  worthlessness  of  sacrifices  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  offer 
them,  but  is  denouncing  an  actual  class  of  transgressors,  whose  punishment  still  lies 
in  the  future,  as  is  shown  by  what  immediately  follows :  '*  Yea,  they  have  chosen 
their  own  ways,  and  their  soul  delighteth  in  their  abominations ;  I  also  will 
choose  their  delusions,  and  will  bring  their  fears  upon  them." 

The  existence  of  the  temple  is  not  only  presupposed  in  the  passages  alresbdy  cited, 
but  in  others  as  well.  Thus,  in  Ixvi.  6,  a  retribution  inflicted  by  the  Lord  dweUing  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  temple  is  thus  described  :  *'  A  voice  of  tumult  from  the  city,  a 
voice  from  the  temple,  a  voice  of  Jehovah  that  rendereth  recompense  to  His  enemies." 
And  the  regidar  observance  of  the  temple  ritual  is  implied  in  Ixvi.  20 :  "  They  shall 
bring  all  your  brethren  out  of  aU  the  nations  for  an  offering  unto  Jehovah  ....  to 
My  holy  mountain  Jerusalem  ....  as  the  children  of  Israel  bring  "  (the  verb  is  a 
frequentative  future,  habitually  bring)  "  their  offerings  in  a  clean  vessel  into  the  house 
of  Jehovah." 

So  again,  Ixv.  11 :  '*  Ye  that  forsake  Jehovah,  that  forget  My  holy  mountain,  that 
prepare  a  table  for  Fortune,  and  that  fill  up  mingled  wine  unto  Destiny;  I  will  destine 
you  to  the  sword,  and  ye  shall  all  bow  down  to  the  slaughter."  Here  the  people  are 
reproached  for  forsaking  the  worship  of  the  temple,  and  the  penalty  for  their  trans- 
gression lies  in  the  future.  The  temple  was,  therefore,  standing,  and  the  Exile  h^ 
not  yet  begun. 

The  people  are  still  further  charged  with  seeking  the  aid  of  foreign  monarchs, 
instead  of  putting  their  trust  in  God  alone  ;  the  very  charge  which  Isaiah  brought 
against  Ahaz,  and  which  he  again  brought  against  the  people  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
when  they  were  bent  upon  concluding  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  Hosea  describes  like 
embassies  from  the  Ten  Tribes  in  similar  terms  (xii.  1).  Such  negotiations  necessarily 
imply  the  continued  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  would  be  impossible  in 
the  ExUe.  And  that  it  was  still  the  period  of  God's  forbearance,  and  His  judgment 
had  not  yet  come  upon  them,  is  implied  in  the  words  that  immediately  follow  the 
passage  cited  (Ivii.  11) :  "  Have  not  I  held  My  peace  even  of  long  time,  and  thou 
fesurest  Me  not  ?  " 

That  the  judgment  had  not  yet  been  inflicted,  but  was  impending  and  future,  is 
also  implied  (Ivi.  9 — ^Ivii.  2)  in  the  summons  to  their  foreign  foes  under  the  emblem  of 
wild  beasts  to  devour  the  helpless  flock,  whose  watchmen  are  blind,  whose  wateli. 
dogs  are  dumb  and  cannot  bark,  and  whose  senseless  shepherds  are  intent  only  upon 
gain  and  pleasure,  while  the  righteous  perish  and  merciful  men  are  taken  awa^y, 
entering  into  peace  and  resting  in  their  beds,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  is 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come. 

The  repeated  mention  of  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  (xl.  2,  9),  and  lihe 
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glad  announcements  made  to  them,  seem  more  naturally  to  suggest  the  cities  them- 
selves than  their  ruined  walls  or  their  inhabitants  in  exile.  That  Lebanon  should  be 
chosen  by  way  of  illustration  when  a  mountain  is  spoken  of  (xl.  16),  seems  to  point 
to  a  writer  in  Palestine ;  and  Hephzi-bah,  the  name  of  Hezekiah's  queen  (2  Kings 
xxi.  1),  applied  to  Jerusalem  (Isa.  bdi.  4),  seems  to  point  to  a  writer  of  the  time  of 
Isaiah.  These  evident  points  of  connection  with  Palestine  and  pre-Exilic  times  led 
Ewald  to  suppose  that  certain  paragraphs  written  before  the  Exile  had  been  inter- 
polated in  these  chapters. 

Dr.  Driver  argues  that  "the  unity  of  the  prophet's  work  requires  it  to  be 
accommodated  "  "  to  the  situation  of  the  exiles."  The  sins  here  charged  "  might  form 
to  Isaiah,  as  they  formed  to  Jeremiah,  the  ground  for  an  announcement  of  impending 
exile ;  they  can  in  themselves  have  no  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  exiles  more  than  a 
century  afterwards."  In  opposition  to  this  it  must  be  said — (1)  That  this  prophecy 
was  not  designed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  exiles  to  the  disregard  of  the 
prophet's  contemporaries.  (2)  That,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  had  not  been  revealed  to 
Isaiah,  ajid  he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  that  the  Exile  would  not  take  place  for  more 
than  a  century.  Assurance  had  been  given  that  the  judgment  would  not  be  sent 
during  the  life  of  Hezeldah  (xxxix.  8),  to  whom  fifteen  additional  years  were  promised 
after  his  sickness.  This  leaves  no  great  chasm,  in  the  prophet's  mind,  between  the 
men  of  his  own  generation  and  the  exiles. 

The  only  way  to  unify  this  great  prophecy,  without  putting  force  upon  any  of  its 
constituents,  is  to  admit  that  the  pvophet,  while  chiefly  immersed  in  the  thought  of 
the  fearful  calamity  which  impended  over  Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  in  that  of  the 
coming  dehverance,  nevertheless  betrays  from  time  to  time  the  state  of  things  existing 
around  him.  He  never  depicts  in  any  detail  the  situation  or  surroundings  of  the 
exiles.  He  mentions  no  locaHty  or  incident  which  associates  him  personally  with  the 
Exile.  But  every  now  and  then  occur  expressions  which  betray  a  Palestinian  and  pre- 
ExiUc  environment,  and  show  what  the  actual  position  of  the  writer  was. 

4.  There  is  another  important  series  of  passages  which  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  numerous  paragraphs,  some  of  them  of  considerable  length,  the  prophet 
combats  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  idolatry,  showing  the  absolute  impotence  of  idols 
which  are  manufactured  of  ordinary  materials  and  by  common  workmen,  and  cannot 
so  much  as  stand  or  move  without  assistance,  and  cannot  help  or  protect  themselves, 
much  less  their  worshippers  (xl.  18-20;  xH.  6,  7,  28,  24;  xlii.  8,  17;  xHv.  9-20; 
xlv.  16,  20;  xlvi.  1,  2,  6-7). 

In  other  passages  the  idolatry  prevalent  among  the  people  is  more  directly 
described,  which  they  practised  upon  high  and  lofty  mountains,  and  under  every 
green  tree,  sacrificing  children  in  the  valleys  under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  (Ivii.  5-7) ; 
sacrificing  in  gardens  and  burning  incense  upon  bricks,  sitting  among  the  graves, 
lodging  in  caves,  eating  swine's  fiesh  and  broth  of  abominable  things  (Ixv.  8,  4 ; 
Ixvi.  17),  perpetuating  thus  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  (Ixv.  7).  There  is  plain 
reference  here  to  the  Moloch  abomination  practised  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  to 
places  frequented  for  idolatrous  purposes  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  rites  intro- 
duced from  Egypt.  AU  this,  it  is  well  known,  existed  before  the  Exile,  when  both 
historians  and  prophets  bear  testimony  to  the  strange  fascination  by  which  Israel  was 
perpetually  inclined  to  borrow  the  practices  of  the  pagan  nations  around  them.  But 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Exilic  and  post-Exilic  writers  is  that  this  spell  was  broken 
by  the  Exile.  Of  the  continuance  of  these  practices  by  the  exiles  there  is  no  proof 
whatever. 

5.  Yet  another  series  of  passages,  still  more  decisive  of  the  pre-Exilic  origin  of 
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these  chapters  than  any  yet  adduced,  argues  the  exclusive  deity  of  Jehovah  as  opposed 
to  all  idol  gods  from  His  omniscience  in  predicting  these  events,  and  His  omnipotence 
in  bringing  them  to  pass.  The  stress  which  the  prophet  lays  upon  this  argument  is 
evident  from  the  frequency  and  the  emphasis  with  which  he  recurs  to  it.  The  nations 
are  formally  summoned  to  a  majestic  trial,  in  which  the  respective  claims  of  Jehovah 
and  of  the  idols  to  Godhead  are  to  be  decided  (xli.  1,  21-29).  The  idols  have  been 
tried,  and  have  been  found  wanting.  Jehovah  now  brings  forward  His  side  in  this 
great  argument.  He  has  raised  up  the  Conqueror  to  overthrow  Babylon,  and  to 
deliver  His  people  agreeably  to  ancient  predictions.  "  I  have  raised  up  one  from  the 
north,  and  he  is  come :  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  one  that  calleth  upon  My  name  : 
and  he  shall  come  upon  rulers  "  (the  word  is  especially  used  of  Babylonish  rulers)  "  as 
upon  mortar,  and  as  the  potter  treadeth  clay."  Now  who,  he  asks  with  the  confidence 
that  there  can  be  only  one  answer — who  predicted  this  long  before  it  took  place  ? 
"  Who  hath  declared  it  from  the  beginning,  that  we  may  know  ?  and  beforetime,  that 
we  may  say,  He  is  righteous  ?  "  i.e.,  he  has  gained  his  case ;  the  verdict  must  be 
rendered  in  his  favour.  The  answer  is  self-evident,  and  no  formal  reply  is  needed 
any  more  than  to  the  question  (xl.  12),  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand  ?     None  but  Jehovah  has  predicted  this  in  advance. 

Here  is  an  explicit  claim  of  having  predicted  the  coming  and  the  work  of  Cyrus 
long  in  advance.  Jehovah  predicted  it,  and  Jehovah  brought  it  to  pass  in  accordance 
^th  the  prediction.  The  idol  deities  had  not  foretold  it  nor  uttered  a  word  on  the 
subject.  Jehovah's  claim  to  be  the  one  only  true  God  is  rested  on  this  fact,  while  the 
idols  are  denounced  as  utter  nothingness.  Now,  if  the  prophet  by  whom  all  this  wsis 
spoken  lived  at  the  time  that  the  critics  indicate,  near  the  close  of  the  Exile ;  if  he 
merely  announced  what  was  already  obvious  to  sagacious  observers ;  if  he  did  not 
speak  of  Cyrus  until  Cyrus  had  actually  made  his  appearance  ;  nor  of  his  march  upon 
Babylon  until  his  armies  began  to  move  in  that  direction ;  such  language  is  altogether 
unaccountable.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  even  if  the  author  of 
this  prophecy  lived  in  the  Exile,  he  intended  to  make  the  impression  that  his  prediction 
had  been  in  existence  long  before,  and  he  gave  it  out  as  an  ancient  prediction,  such  as 
the  omniscient  God,  who  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning,  alone  could  have 
uttered.  It  is  self-contradictory  to  say  that  a  writer  represents  these  events  as 
taking  place  around  him,  and  that  his  historical  position  is  to  be  determined  accord- 
ingly* while,  at  the  same  time,  he  alleges  the  mention  of  them  as  evidence  of  Divine 
prescience. 

Dr.  Driver  affirms  that  the  predictions  here  referred  to  are  not  those  contained 
in  the  prophecy  itself,  but  previous  predictions  alrea.dy  fulfilled,  which  are  urged  as  a 
reason  why  the  new  announcements  now  made  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
and  the  release  of  the  Jews  should  be  believed.  Cyrus  is  alluded  to  as  already  stirred 
up  when  the  prophecy  opens.  The  prophet  introduces  Cyrus  as  known,  and  only 
claims  foreknowledge  of  what  he  will  do. 

But  this  view  is  not  consistent  with  the  passage  already  considered,  and  less  still 
with  others  that  are  yet  to  come  before  us.  It  is  of  the  stirring  up  of  Cyrus,  as  well  as 
his  trampling  down  the  princes  of  Babylon,  that  the  question  is  triumphantly  asked. 
Who  hath  declared  it  from  the  beginning  ?  i.e.,  from  a  very  ancient  time  (cf.  xl.  21 ; 
xli.  4 ;  ^viii.  16).  The  appearance  of  Cyrus  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  preterite  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.  While  in  his  appeal  to  former  prophecies  Isaiah  may  include 
those  previously  delivered  which  had  already  been  accomplished,  his  main  concern  is 
with  those  which  he  is  now  uttering.  And  he  makes  his  confident  appeal  to  those 
who  shall  witness  their  incipent  fulfilment.    When  Cyrus  had  actually  appeared,  as 
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here  predicted,  the  prophecy  was  proved  to  be  indeed  from  God,  and  no  donbt  could 
remain  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  rest. 

As  represented  by  the  prophet,  it  was  a  contest  between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of 
Babylon,  just  as  the  miracles  of  the  days  of  Moses  were  the  signs  of  the  contest 
between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  absolute  superiority  of  Jehovah  was 
to  be  demonstrated  in  the  one  case  on  the  score  of  His  omniscience,  as  in  the  other  on 
the  score  of  His  omnipotence.  The  prophet's  announcements  are  made  before  there 
were  any  external  indications  of  their  occurrence. 

In  xliii.  9-12  the  prophet  reverts  to  the  same  theme.  He  sends  out  once  more 
his  universal  challenge  to  all  nations.  **  Who  among  them  can  declare  this,  and  shew 
us  former  things  ?  let  them  bring  their  witnesses  that  they  may  be  justified.  Ye  are  My 
witnesses,  saith  Jehovah.  I  have  declared,  ajid  I  have  saved,  and  I  have  shewed,  and 
there  was  no  strange  god  among  you.  Therefore,  ye  are  My  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah, 
and  I  am  God."  The  people  knew  and  could  testify  that  these  predictions  had  been 
uttered  under  circumstances  which  put  their  Divinity  beyond  question. 

In  xlv.  3,  4,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  called  C;yTUs  by  his  name.  What 
was  there  remarkable  in  Cyrus  being  called  by  his  name?  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Pharaoh-hophra  are  called  by  their  names  in  prophecies  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl. 
But  if  Cyrus  was  yet  unheard  of  and  unborn,  it  was  indeed  a  signal  instance  of 
prediction.  Similar  passages  to  those  already  cited  are  found  in  xlv.  21 ;  xlvi.  9-11 ; 
xlviii.  6-7,  16,  all  dwelling  upon  the  proof  furnished  by  these  remarkable  predictions 
that  Jehovah  alone  is  God. 

6.  The  critical  inference  that  the  chapters  now  under  consideration  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Exile  labours  imder  an  additional  difficulty.  It  is  chargeable  with  the 
mistake  of  confusing  the  ideal  with  the  actual  present.  The  prophets  not  infre- 
quently transport  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  they  are  describing, 
and  speak  of  the  future  as  though  it  were  present  or  even  past.  Thus,  in  the  burden 
upon  Tyre,  in  chap,  xxiii.,  the  prophet  speaks  throughout  as  though  Tyre  had  already 
been  taken,  and  he  looks  forward  from  this  ideal  position  over  the  seventy  years  of 
depression  and  subsequent  revival  that  are  to  follow.  Conmionly,  such  passages  are 
brief,  and  the  prophet  soon  returns  again  to  his  true  position.  The  only  thing 
peculiar  about  the  chapters  now  under  consideration  is  that  the  prophet  maintains 
his  ideal  position  in  the  Exile  through  such  long,  continuous  passages  as  he  does. 
But  there  is  in  chap,  xxiv.-xxvii.  a  similar  example,  in  which  the  ideal  position  of 
the  prophet  differs  from  the  actual  throughout. 

In  the  chapters  before  us  the  prophet  does  not  maintain  the  same  ideal  position 
without  change.  Commonly,  he  speaks  as  if  from  the  midst  of  calamity  and 
suffering,  and  looks  forward  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  deliverance  of  the  exiles. 
But  sometimes  he  speaks  as  though  Babylon  had  already  fallen  and  the  period  of 
full  deliverance  had  already  come.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset  (xl.  2) :  "  Speak  ye 
comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished ;  that 
her  iniquity  is  pardoned ;  that  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all 
her  sins."  So,  in  xlvi.  1,  2,  the  gods  of  Babylon  are  spoken  of  as  already  captured 
and  laden  as  beasts  of  burden  for  transportation  at  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  And, 
li.  8 :  "  Jehovah  hath  comforted  Zion ;  He  hath  comforted  all  her  waste  places,  and 
hath  made  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  In 
chap.  liii.  he  takes  his  position  between  the  humiliation  and  the  glory  of  the 
Messiah;  the  former  is  described  as  past;  the  latter  as  future.  And  we  have 
already  seen  that  in  other  passages  his  true  historical  position  betrays  itself  in  his 
language. 
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The  prophet  might  very  well  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  the  Exile,  which 
he  had  previously  predicted,  and  which  his  contemporary,  (Micah  iv.  10)  had  pre- 
dicted likewise.  And  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  his  previons 
predictions  if  he  had  announced  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  coming  Exile  and  foretold 
no  deliverance  from  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  treat  exhaustively  so  large  a  subject  as  the  genuine- 
ness of  chaps.  xl.-lxvi.  in  the  compass  of  a  single  article.  We  have  not  aimed  to 
present  it  in  all  its  aspects,  nor  to  adduce  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  urged. 
We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  chief  critical  objection,  to  which  all  others  are 
subordinate,  viz.,  that  these  chapters  throughout  make  the  impression  that  they 
were  written  in  the  Exile. 


A  German  Critic  on  Dr.  Cheyne's  Bampton  Lecture.  Dr.  E.  Kautzsch 
(Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1892,  Third  Part). — Professor  Kautzsch,  who  is  an  eminent 
Hebraist,  occupies  much  the  same  critical  position  as  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  has  passed 
through  a  similar  development.  For  this  reason  some  parts  of  his  criticism  are  all 
the  more  significant.  After  mentioning  the  fame  which  the  English  professor  enjoys 
in  Germany,  Dr.  Kautzsch  emphasizes  two  favourable  points  in  his  works :  first,  that 
he  limits  his  studies  to  what  is  important  and  essential,  not  losing  himself  in  endless 
details,  as  too  many  German  writers  do;  and  secondly,  his  positive  theological 
beliefs,  which  greatly  increase  his  influence.  He  then  gives  a  very  clear  and  succinct 
accoimt,  both  of  the  preface  and  the  several  lectures.  As  is  well  known,  Cheyne 
confidently  assigns  nearly  all  the  psalms  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  to  the 
Maccabean  period.  As  to  the  thirteen  under  the  heading  **  David,"  the  title  was 
merely  meant  to  give  a  certain  Davidic  flavour  to  the  last  book,  or,  laying  aside 
figure,  to  stamp  it  with  the  character  of  the  two  earlier  books.  The  majority  of  the 
psalms  in  the  second  and  third  books  are  pre- Maccabean,  others,  however,  still 
belonging  to  Maccabean  times.  Even  the  first  book  contains  some  Ma.ccabean  psalms. 
All  that  the  author  will  concede  is  the  existence  of  Davidic  or  Solomonic  elements, 
though  disguised  and  combined  with  others.  **  Perhaps  a  Davidic  element  exists  in 
Ps.  xviii.  and  Ix."  "  Possibly  the  composition  of  psalms  was  influenced  by  another 
great  poet,  some  time  after  David."  "  Ps.  ii.  formed  probably  the  preface  to  the 
*  Davidic  Psalter,'  and  arises  from  the  pre-Maccabean  Greek  age ;  Ps.  i.,  on  the  other 
hand,  was,  perhaps,  the  introduction  to  a  larger  pre-Maccabean  Psalm-book,  which 
embodied  in  itself  the  former  smaller  one."  Dr.  Kautzsch  then  outlines  the  author's 
views  of  the  "personification-theory,"  and  the  theology  of  the  Psalter.  After  un- 
qualified commendation  and  unstinted  praise,  the  critic  makes  it  very  clear  that  he  can- 
not go  the  extreme  length  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  conclusions.   We  will  translate  his  words. 

"  Despite  all  this,  an  important  question  remains,  to  which  greater  interest 
attaches  than  seems  to  have  been  recently  conceded  to  it.  Has  Cheyne  succeeded  in 
proving  that — with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  single  phrases  and  sentences  and  of 
Ps.  xviii.  (which  with  great  reserve  is  put  in  Josiah's  days) — aU  the  psalms  were  not 
merely  brought  together  in  collections,  but  also  composed  first  in  post-Exilic  days, 
and,  if  we  rightly  understand  Cheyne,  almost  without  exception  for  purposes  of 
worship?     That  in  fitting  particular  psalms  into  the  Church's  psalter  the  editor's 
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harmonizmg  hand  made  many  changes,  we  have  readily  conceded.  This  is  a 
supposition  rendered  only  too  intelligible  to  us  by  a  glance  at  our  own  hymn-books. 
Moreover,  cases  like  Ps.  liii.,  compared  with  Ps.  xiv.,  sufficiently  show  with  what 
freedom  the  text  must  have  been  handled  in  certain  periods.  But,  despite  all  this, 
we  are  unable  to  escape  the  impression  that  no  editorial  activity  has  been  able  to 
efface  a  certain  cprugo  vetustatis  in  a  series  of  psalms.  The  fact  has  been  appealed 
to  that  in  all  ages  liturgies  have  employed  a  classical  language.  But  if  the  entire 
literature  in  question  is  really  post-Exilic,  where  are  the  models  to  be  found  which 
were  imitated  ?  In  the  prophetic  writings  ?  Or  in  a  literature  of  a  similar  kind  that 
has  perished  ?  That  Cheyne  himself  does  not  regard  this  question  as  futile,  as  many 
do,  his  remarks  on  p.  194  show.  He  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  possibility  that  the 
influence  of  David,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  of  another  great  poet  after  David, 
made  itself  felt  in  the  composition  of  the  psalms.  We  ask,  which  is  moire  natursJ,  to 
appeal  for  the  solution  of  the  question  to  a  mystic  x  assimied  ad  hoc,  or  simply  to  see 
in  a  portion  of  the  psalms  preserved  to  us  (although  more  or  less  modified)  the  model 
of  the  post-Exilic  compositions  ? 

'*  Another  question  to  which  we  do  not  find  a  satisfactory  answer  in  Cheyne  is  this. 
How  do  the  Psalms,  which  are  outspokenly  opposed  to  sacrifice,  harmonize  with  the 
rounded  whole  which  the  post-Exilic  liturgy  presents  to  us,  according  to  Cheyne  ? 
Do  we  receive  the  answer  (quite  correct  in  itself)  that  even  after  the  Exile  a  prophetic 
or  spiritualistic  movement,  averse  to  all  outward  ritual,  went  alongside  the  priestly 
movement  ?  How  is  it  conceivable  that  the  products  of  the  former  were  received  into 
the  Psalter  of  the  second  temple  if  they  were  known  to  be  products  of  contemporaries, 
results  of  a  movement  hostile  to  sacrifice  ?  To  me,  only  one  answer  seems  possible, 
they  were  accepted  because  they  had  already  received,  from  older  tradition,  a  sort  of 
canonical  reputation 

"  And,,  if  all  this  were  of  no  importance,  there  remain  still  three  witnesses  whose 
protest  has  not  been  shaken  for  me  by  Cheyne's  explanations ;  I  mean  Psalms  xx., 
xxi.,  xlv.  The  first  two  Cheyne  refers,  like  Ps.  ex.,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  a 
comparison  with  1  Mace.  xiii.  42  if.,  to  the  Maccabean  Simon.  But  whereas  he  has 
made  this  interpretation  of  Ps.  ex.  highly  probable,  I  am  not  able  to  assert  this  of 
Psalms  XX.  and  xxi.  The  simple  and,  so  to  speak,  self-evident  application  of  the 
kingly  title  in  xx.  10,  as  well  as  in  xxi.  2,  8,  is  unnatural  and  incomprehensible  unless 
an  actual  king  is  meant.  And,  as  concerns  Ps.  xlv.,  all  Cheyne*s  reasons  (in  some 
respects  most  attractive)  have  not  for  us  solved  the  one  difficulty,  that  an  Israelitish 
singer  is  made  to  speak  before  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Jehovah  as  his  God.  But  if 
the  three  psalms  mentioned  (as  certainly,  e,g,,  also  1  Sam.  ii.  1  ff.,  because  of  ver.  10) 
are  proved  pre-Exilic,  thereby  a  strong  assumption  is  created  that  many  other  pre- 
Exilic  products  of  psalm-composition — and  that  at  a  part  of  one  or  several  older 
collections — ^have  been  preserved  and  finally  rescued  in  our  Psalter." 

Dr.  Eautzsch  is  fettered  by  no  prepossessions ;  he  follows  wherever  his  conclusions 
as  an  approved  scholar  point ;  but  he  is  evidently  not  prepared  for  the  drastic  theories 
of  Dr.  Cheyne. 

The  Ground  of  Christian  Certainty:  Dr.  Haupt  Criticized. — Dr.  Haupt's 
peculiar  views  on  this  point,  set  forth  at  length  in  his  pamphlet,  The  Import  of 
Holy  Scripture  for  Evcmgelical  Christiana,  have  been  already  referred  to  in  this 
column.  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Breslau,  challenges  them  in  the  TJieoL  Literaturhlatt, 
April  1,  1892,  and  Prof.  Th.  Meinhold  in  the  Beweie  d,  Glaubena  for  April. 
Dr.  Haupt's  position  is  that  a  Christian's  personal  experience  is  the  sole  inunovable 
ground  of  faith  in  Scripture ;  in  other  words,  not  that  Scripture  is  the  guarantee  for 
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such  experience,  but  that  such  experience  is  the  guarantee  for  Scripture.  Thus,  he 
thinks,  he  puts  the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture  on  ground  above  the  assaults  of 
scepticism.  Dr.  Schmidt  thus  defines  Haupt*s  position :  *'  He  starts  from  the 
principle  that  for  evangelical  Christians  there  can  only  be  an  inward,  self-evident 
authority  ;  that  faith  as  a  Divine  act  in  man  cannot  depend  on  any  sort  of  historical 
considerations  '* :  he  teaches,  in  short,  that  we  only  come  to  know  Scripture  as  Divine 
from  its  enlightening,  saving  effects  on  us ;  and  only  know  it  in  this  character  in  so 
far  as  it  has  such  effects.  It  follows  that  at  first  our  faith  only  refers  to  certain  parts 
of  Scripture,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  rest.  "  The  authority  of  Scripture,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  acknowledged  to  the  extent  that  it  unfolds  its  religious  significance 
to  individuals."  Both  the  critics  note  the  affinity  with  one  part  of  Ritschl's  doctrine, 
little  as  Haupt  has  in  common  with  that  doctrine  as  a  whole.  Protestantism  has 
always  made  the  w^itness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  individual  the  crowning  evidence, 
but  to  make  it  the  sole  and  exclusive  evidence  is  going  very  far  indeed.  To  put 
merely  one  difficulty,  How  can  faith  arise  in  the  first  instance,  save  on  the  ground  of 
the  historical  truthfulness  of  Scripture  ?  By  the  way  in  which  Haupt  explains  the 
origin  of  faith — namely,  by  the  image  of  the  earthly  Christ,  apart  from  cross  and 
resurrection — Schmidt  is  again  reminded  of  Bitschl  and  his  school. 

We  quote  some  sentences  from  Dr.  Schmidt's  criticism :  **  Faith  believes  only 
what  it  has  *  experienced.*  Of  an  authority  of  Scripture  going  beyond  this  there  is  no 
question.  Wliethcr  God  speaks  by  an  apostle  or  a  forger  is  quite  indifferent  to  such 
faith ;  whether  the  history  related  is  true  or  not,  faith  enjoys  its  rehgious  worth.  God 
•  talks  *  in  this  way  with  it.  I  confess  that  I  always  feel  deeply  humbled  when  I  read 
such  descriptions  of  faith,  for  such  '  experiences '  are  too  extraordinary  for  me,  and 
usually  I  have  reason,  with  the  poor  father,  to  pray,  *  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  my 
unbelief ! *  "  "No  doubt  faith  must  be  a  Divine  effect.  But  is  it  only  this ?  Is  it 
always  complete  at  first,  like  Athene  springing  from  the  head  of  Zeus  ?  Is  not  thia 
Divine  act  conditioned  by  psychological  states  of  various  kinds  ?  If  it  is  at  last  a 
Divine  act  by  which  the  decision  comes  about,  by  which  the  emotion  arises,  which 
works  first  repentance,  and  then  faith,  through  the  preaching  of  cross  and  resurrec- 
tion, this  decision  does  not  preclude  a  series  of  human  considerations  and  motives ; 
and  as  concerns  the  further  course  of  faith,  I  have  only  too  often  found  confirmed 
what  I  learned  as  a  boy  from  Brentz's  Catechism :  *•  Faith  is  now  great  and  strong, 
full  of  confidence  and  gladness,  now  small  and  weak,  much  doubt,  and  fear,  and 
distrust  creeping  in.'  When  such  doubt  attacks  me,  when  some  would  rob  me  of  the 
Christmas  story  and  the  accounts  of  the  bodily  resurrection,  I  cajmot  be  as  indifferent 
as  Haupt ;  and  that  my  God  may  speak  to  me  as  well  by  forgers  as  by  apostles  is  to 
me  too  hard  a  saying,  even  if  it  can  shelter  itself  behind  an  occasional  paradox  of 
Luther.  According  to  the  experience  of  all  saints,  faith  needs  outward  support  in  the 
hour  of  temptation.  *  I  will  trust,  apart  from  feeling.'  Just  as  certainly  as  I  cannot 
be  content  with  the  authority  of  mere  himian  conviction,  which  I  blindly  accept,  so 
the  object  of  my  faith  cannot  be  merely  my  own  *  experience,'  but  just  that  which  I 
have  not  yet  experienced,  which  is  still  matter  of  promise,  and  for  which  I  need  a 
guarantee." 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  pamphlet  Haupt  speaks  as  if  his  meaning  were  merely 
that  the  origin  of  faith  does  not  always  depend  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
historical  fact,  though,  of  course,  this  is  always  implied  in  faith.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  such  a  position.  Faith  and  the  origin  of  faith  are  different  questions. 
Haupt  seems  all  along  to  be  speaking  of  the  former.  '*  That  faith  may  arise  on  a 
variety  of  outward  occasions,  no  one  disputes The  question,  what  amount 
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of  material  in  regard  to  faith  is  enough  for  salvation  in  God's  sight,  we  may  leave 
to  God.  There  are  invalids,  who  continue  to  live  mider  conditions  which,  according 
to  medical  opinion,  really  make  life  impossible.  But  when  describing  the  normal 
conditions  of  life,  we  do  not  start  from  those  which,  nevertheless,  support  life  in 
abnormal  states." 

Professor  Th.  Meinhold  deals  with  the  matter  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Dr. 
Haupt  uses  the  following  illustration :  "  A  general  gives  an  address  which  fires  his 
soldiers  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  But  not  only  do  the  words  spoken  exercise 
influence  on  those  present,  but  those  bom  afterwards  may  be  drawn  into  the  circle. 
Why  ?  Because  the  personality  of  the  speaker  has,  so  to  speak,  become  embodied  in 
the  words."  The  critic  says,  "  The  example  chosen  makes  less  for  Dr.  Haupt's  case 
than  ours.  What  if  historic  science  taught  me  that  the  general  never  so  spoke, 
perhaps  never  existed  ?  Would  not  the  idea  of  his  speaking  be  an  illusion  that  would 
scarcely  last  during  the  reading  ?  Now,  to  apply  this  to  the  question  in  hand,  if  the 
discourses  in  John  were  not  His,  but  the  discourses  of  the  evangelist  who  lived  at 
some  time  imknown,  and  science  had  convinced  me  of  this,  could  I  really  cherish  the 
illusion  that  Jesus  so  spoke,  and  not  some  author  imder  Greek,  Gnostic,  Alexandrian 
influences,  longer  than  the  moment  of  reading  ?  This  would  the  less  be  the  case  as 
the  conviction  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Gospel  is  supported  in  the  case  of  those  who 
hold  it  by  internal  reasons.  The  text  itself  is  said  to  prove  that,  not  Christ,  but  a 
later  author  speaks.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  question  of  origin  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  relation  to  the  Scripture  which  brings  me  salvation.  It  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  whether  the  Lord's  saying,  *  Ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  for  ye  have  been 

with  Me  from  the  beginning,' is  truth,  or — shall  we  say? — poetic  licence Haupt 

himself  maintains  with  all  the  certainty  of  personal  conviction  the  historical  character 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  reality  of  His  miracles.  'But  still  he  says,  *  Even  if 
some  one  rob  me  of  the  Christmas  story,  and  mcJce  me  doubt  the  physical  resurrection, 
it  ought  not  to  alarm  me.'  He  supposes  a  labourer  who  has  come  to  doubt  whether 
Jesus  ever  lived.  *  Certainly,  even  at  the  standpoint  of  science,  this  would  be  very 
foolish.  But  let  any  one  attempt  to  convince  such  a  man  imversed  in  science  of  the 
wrongness  of  his  prejudices.'  So,  he  thinks,  his  conversion  is  impossible,  and  yet  it 
must  be  attempted.  We  reply,  let  any  one  attempt  to  bring  a  man  who  has  such 
doubts  of  the  person  of  Jesus  to  believe  for  salvation  in  that  person !  Experience 
would  show  the  folly  of  such  an  effort ;  the  cherishing  of  such  an  illusion  even  by  a 
student  at  his  desk  is  quite  incomprehensible.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  Haupt  says, 
that  a  man  may  be  awakened  by  a  Divine  act  alone,  in  which  case  doubts  vanish. 
But  if  I  am  to  be  an  instrument,  I  can  only  be  so  by  witnessing  to  the  historical 
Christ  as  my  Saviour." 

Dr.  Haupt  deals  with  the  authoritative  aspect  of  Scripture  in  the  same  way, 
basing  it  on  the  fact  that  it  has  attested  itself  a  true  guide  in  the  experience  of  the 
Church.  Scripture  is  to  be  a  standard  of  doctrine,  not  because  it  is  the  work  of 
Apostles,  but  because  it  has  proved  itself  a  standard.  The  Church  has  always 
proceeded  on  a  different  principle.  Its  effort  has  ever  been  to  prove  its  position  and 
teaching  Apostolic.  And  what  of  the  first  Christians  ?  They  must  have  rested  on 
external  evidence.  We  are  told,  in  reply,  that  this  was  permitted  in  condescension  to 
their  weakness.  "  In  other  words,  the  poor  primitive  Christians  needed  such  supports 
for  their  faith.    We,  enlightened  people,  can  dispense  with  them." 

The  Present  State  of  Beligious  Thought  in  Great  Britain.  By  Dr. 
Carl  Clemen  {Theol,  Stud,  u,  Krity  1892,  Third  Part). — Dr.  Clemen's  article  is 
the  first  part  of  an  essay  dealing  in  a  very  minute  and  comprehensive  way  with 
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present  religious  thought  in  England.  The  writer,  who  has  lived  in  England,  shows 
intimate  knowledge  of  English  life,  and  draws  his  information  from  the  most  recent 
sources.  Nothing  important  seems  to  have  escaped  him,  not  even  Mr.  Hughes's 
pleading  in  the  Methodist  Times  of  Feh.  25,  1892,  for  '*  Methodist  Unprelatical 
Bishops."  He  occasionally  falls  into  the  natural  mistakes  of  outside  ohservers,  as 
where  he  seems  to  accept  Dean  Stanley's  statement  that  John  Wesley  was  the 
founder  of  the  Broad  Church ;  and  he  does  not  always  rightly  distinguish  between 
great  and  small.  Still,  the  errors  are  surprisingly  few.  One  wonders  whether  any 
English  writer  could  give  as  accurate  a  survey  of  the  field  of  German  thought.  The 
three  defects  which  he  points  out  in  English  theology  are  the  neglect  of  Church 
history,  the  want  of  thorough  historical  and  critical  exegesis  of  Scripture,  and  the 
lack  of  systematic,  logical  thoroughness.  The  present  instalment  of  the  essays  deals 
first  with  the  Evangelical,  and  then  with  the  Oxford  Movement. 

The  writer  accepts  Scherer's  dictum,  "  England,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the 
work  of  Methodism."  Wesley's  character  and  work  are,  on  the  whole,  described 
very  justly.  His  insistence  on  personal  conversion  and  practical  religion,  his  life  of 
self-sacrificing  service,  his  large-hearted  catholicity,  sure  emphasized.  In  Mr. 
McCarthy's  phrase,  he  was  the  **  archbishop  of  the  slums,"  the  founder  of  modem 
home-missions,  the  father  of  Christian  socialism.  Some  touches  in  the  description 
somewhat  startle  us.  He  inclined,  we  are  told,  to  universalism,  and  hoped  for  the 
conversion  of  all.  We  read  also  of  *'  his  personal  despotism,  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
the  class- leaders,  and  the  formalism  of  Conference."  The  religious  awakening  which 
spread  through  all  the  Churches  and  the  present  state  of  Evangelical  teaching  ore 
then  sketched.  The  influence  of  Wilberforce's  Practical  View,  an  epoch-making 
book,  and  the  work  of  Chalmers,  are  justly  appreciated.  '*  England  to-day  owes  to  the 
Methodist  Evangelical  Movement  not  merely  its  full  churches  and  compact  com- 
munities, not  merely  its  fresh  living  hymns  and  free  hearty  prayers,  not  merely  its 
numerous  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses,  not -merely  its  missionary  and  tract 
societies,  but  also  its  hospitals  and  reformatories,  Sunday  and  day  schools,  popular 
literature  and  temperance  work."  The  writer  then  characteristically  adds,  "  Only 
one  thing  needing  to  be  mentioned  here  was  wanting  to  the  party  from  the  first — ^a 
real  scientific  theology."  While  accusing  evangelicals  of  narrowness,  formalism,  and 
hardness,  he  is  not  slow  to  acknowledge  good  points.  **  The  strict  keeping  of  Simday 
is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  whole  nation,  and  will  be  still  more  so  when  the  last 
of  the  old  regulations,  which  now  only  limit  its  influence,  have  given  way,  as  they 
have  begun  to  do  in  Scotland  through  the  labours  of  men  like  B.  Lee,  N.  McLeod, 
J.  Tulloch."  F.  W.  Kobertson  is  "  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  English  ministers." 
The  *'  mightiest  dissenting  preacher  of  England  was  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  whose  religion 
was  better  than  his  theology."  "  Among  university  teachers  the  chief  representative 
of  Evangelicalism  in  the  State  Church  is  H.  E.  Byle ;  the  most  important  philo- 
sophical force  among  evangelical  dissenters  is  Principal  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford."  The  designation  "the  men,"  by  which  certain  ultra-orthodox 
Scotchmen  are  known,  is  mentioned.  The  new  "Koinonia"  movement  in  Inde- 
pendency is  also  referred  to. 

The  aspects  of  the  Oxford  Movement  discussed  are  Tractcurianism,  the  teaching 
on  the  Incarnation,  and  Bitualism.  It  is  rightly  stated  that  the  Incarnation  is  not 
merely  the  centre  but  almost  the  whole  of  Oxford  theology.  Every  other  doctrine  is 
based  on  or  derived  from  it.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  book  was  typical  in  this 
respect,  as  Lux  MuncU  is  in  our  days.  Sometimes  the  Incarnation  is  considered 
apart  from,  sometimes  in  connection  with,  sacramental  doctrine.    It  is  only  right  to 
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state,  as  Dr.  Clemen  does,  that  this  teaching,  which  makes  the  Incarnation  indepen- 
dent of  sin,  is  not  confined  to  the  Oxford  school.  A  work  of  the  older  Marcus  Dods, 
Dale's  Fellowship  with  Christ,  Westcott's  entire  system  of  thought,  are  rightly 
referred  to  as  of  the  same  tenor.  The  writer  speaks  of  Lux  Mundi  as  "  the  first 
attempt  for  a  long  time  to  interpret  the  whole  of  Christianity  from  one  principle. 
Everything  in  theory  and  practice  is  derived  from  the  Incarnation,  so  that  Chris- 
tianity is  simply  a  religion  of  incarnation;  but  how  that  dogma  itself  is  first 
established  is  not  said.  Dods  holds  such  a  proof  superfluous ;  the  later  writers  seek 
it  now  in  the  general  effects  of  Christianity,  now  in  certain  facts  of  Christ's  Hfe, 
especially  His  resurrection  and  witness  to  Himself,  although  still  at  this  standpoint 
their  truth  would  need  to  be  first  proved.  Along  with  Scripture  the  Greek  Fathers 
and  the  Schoolmen  since  Scotus  Erigena  and  Kupert  of  Deutz  are  appealed  to, 
without  considering  whether  their  philosophical  premises  are  still  tenable  to  us. 
Whoever  denies  these,  for  him  the  entire  system  of  doctrine  founded  upon  them  must 
fall  to  the  ground."  As  to  Ritualism,  the  writer  justly  says  that  its  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  its  chief  supporters  is  its  doctrinal  significance.  The  Church  Union  and 
Church  Times  amply  prove  this.  Dr.  Clemen  does  not  fear  any  considerable 
triumph  of  the  Boman  Church.  Tractarianism  has  done  its  worst  in  this  matter. 
He  does  not  think  even  that  Disestablishment  would  entail  any  large  secession  to 
Bome.  The  English  nation  is  too  Independent  for  that.  His  chief  fear  is  that  the 
magnifying  of  ritual  and  of  incredible  theories  may  alienate  the  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  from  true  religion.  We  await  with  interest  his  views  about  the  Broad 
Church  school.  Other  articles  in  this  number  are  one  by  Dr.  J.  Kostlin  on  **  The 
Idea  of  God's  Kingdom,"  of  which  we  may  say  more  hereafter,  one  by  Dr.  J. 
Draseke  on  **  The  Belation  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  to  ApoUinarianism,"  a  note  by 
Dr.  E.  Nestle  on  "Joshua-Jesus,"  and  a  review  by  Dr.  Kautzsch  of  Dr.  Lotz*s 
volume  on  History  a/nd  Revelation  i/n  the  Old  Testament, 

The  Christian  Idea  of  God's  Eingdou.  By  Dr.  L.  Lemme,  Bonn  {Neue 
Jahrb.  fwr  deutsche  TheoL,  First  Part). — The  first  part  of  the  article,  dealing  with 
the  Scripture  doctrine,  was  noticed  last  month.  The  second  part  sketches  the 
history  of  the  idea  in  the  hands  of  Church  writers.  There  is  no  more  signal  example 
of  the  great  falling  away  in  the  second  century  from  New  Testament  spirituaUty  than 
the  treatment  of  this  subject.  The  views  held  of  God's  kingdom  went  back  at  a 
bound  to  the  earthly,  material  lines  of  the  old  Jewish  expectation  as  found  in  the  Book 
of  Henoch,  &c.,  "  a  clear  proof  that  the  early  Catholic  Church  sprang  largely  from 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  was  not  rooted  essentially,  as  is  said  in  the  fashionable  history 
of  dogmas  nowadays,  in  Gentile  Christianity."  Great  writers,  like  TertuUian  and 
Ireneeus,  held  crass  Millenarianism.  Contrast  this  with  New  Testament  teaching. 
We  might,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  James, 
in  2  Peter,  and  Bevelation,  but  we  do  not.  "  Even  the  Apocalypse  knows  nothing  of 
an  earthly  reign  of  the  good,  but  only  of  a  heavenly  reign  of  the  saved  in  conmiunion 
with  Christ  after  the  resurrection  "  (xx.  4).  In  the  second  century  everything  is 
different.  To  many  Christians,  Christ  was  not  the  Messiah  already  come,  but  the 
Messiah  to  come,  who  was  to  set  up  a  glorious  kingdom  in  Palestine.  The  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  keeps  closest  to  New  Testament  ground,  a  fact  which  tells  in  favour  of  its 
very  early  date.  With  this  exception  all  other  early  Christian  literature  betrays  the 
Millenarian  spirit  in  greater  or  less  degree — the  epistles  of  Clement,  Hennas,  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  Justin,  Hippolytus.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  make  Papias 
the  author  of  the  doctrine.  "  He  was  too  insignificant  to  be  the  author  of  any 
doctrine."    Dr.   Lemme  aptly  describes  the  position  when   he  says,  "The  theory 
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reached  as  far  in  the  Church  of  the  second  century  as  the  influence  of  Jewish 
Christianity  and  the  Jewish  literature  introduced  thereby."  The  theory  was  alien  to 
Justin's  line  of  thought,  and  yet,  so  extensive  was  its  influence,  that  he  was  fain  to 
recognize  it.  The  phrase,  "resurrection  of  the  flesh,"  in  the  early  forms  of  the 
Creed,  perhaps,  looked  in  this  direction,  though  Lemme  contests  Dr.  Hsimack's 
assertion  that  the  phrase  justified  or  sanctioned  the  theory.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  pronounced  views  of  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus.  The  thousand 
years'  reign  on  earth  is  prominent  in  the  former;  he  thinks  it  "just  and  worthy  of 
God  that  His  servants  should  exult  where  they  suffered  for  His  name."  Irenaeus  is 
even  more  explicit.  "  With  the  petty  pedantry  characterizing  him  in  all  doctrinal 
questions,  he  brands  as  heretics  all  those 'who  make  the  souls  of  the  just  mount  to 
heaven  inunediately  after  death ;  to  him  the  middle  period  up  to  the  resiurection  is 
a  state  of  waiting."  The  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  great  Apostasy,  Christ's  coming  to 
set  up  His  kingdom  on  earth,  the  reign  of  the  saints,  are  described  in  the  most 
realistic  way.  As  already  intimated,  these  views,  while  widespread,  were  not 
universal  in  the  Church.  They  grew  and  declined  with  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
Church.  It  was  especially  the  Johannean  Christology  which  checked  and  finally 
suppressed  them.  "  The  universal  relation  of  the  Logos  to  mankind,  and  the  thought 
of  the  glorified  Christ,  could  not  tolerate  the  lowering  of  the  exalted  Lord  to  flesh ; 
on  His  coming  He  would  raise  the  dead  and  hold  the  universal  judgment ;  but  the 
reign  in  Jerusalem  lost  its  meaning  for  the  Logos-Christ,  as  the  fleshpots  of  an  earthly 
Canaan  did  for  a  piety  which  had  no  longing  for  a  kingdom  of  sensuous  enjoyment." 
Bef erring  to  Hamack's  statement  that  "  faith  in  Christ's  return  to  earth  has  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  reign  on  earth  as  its  necessary  sequel,  and  without  such  hope  is  a  mere 
fancy,"  Dr.  Lemme  says  it  is  untenable  alike  exegetically  and  dogmatically. 
Montanism  helped  to  destroy  Millenarianism,  and  Alexandrian  theology  completed 
the  task.  "  The  third  century  saw  it  dying  away  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
Greek  world  never  seemed  specially  favourable  to  it.  The  Semitic  race,  on  the  other 
hand,  loves  to  find  its  ideals  in  this  life.  In  its  domain  the  hope  of  a  glorious  earthly 
kingdom  was  hard  to  uproot;  it  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  Jong  after  the  Church 
as  a  whole  had  lost  interest  therein." 

Dr.  Lemme  then  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  Augustine's  views  on  the 
subject  as  found  in  the  I>e  Civitate  Dei.  To  Augustine  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
identical  with  the  existing  Church.  He  transferred  the  idea  of  the  "  people  of  God  " 
bodily  from  Israel  to  the  Christian  Church,  transferring  with  it  the  conception  of  a 
theocracy.  In  conunon  with  all  the  Christians  of  his  day,  he  refused  to  the  Boman 
empire  the  title  of  a  true  State.  All  heathen  states  were  mere  kingdoms  of  Satan. 
They  lacked  the  idea  of  justice,  from  which  alone  true  laws  and  rights  must  spring. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out  that  Augustine  had  no  clear,  definite  idea  of  a  State 
as  distinct  from  the  Church.  The  term  is  used  in  such  different  senses  as  city,  state, 
commonwealth,  citizenship,  community,  social  order.  "  His  antithesis  is  not  that  of 
State  and  Church,  but  that  of  two  unequal  divisions  of  mankind,  the  aggregate  of  the 
saints,  which  he  calls  civitas  Dei  or  coeleaUs^  and  the  aggregate  of  the  wicked,  which 
he  calls  civitas  terrena,''  He  transferred  the  antithesis  of  individual  life  in  sin  and 
grace  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  Thus,  the  antithesis  of  the  world  and  God's 
kingdom  coincided  with  the  antithesis  of  the  Church  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
"  The  two  states  are  opposed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  history  as 
Christ's  and  the  devil's,  that  of  the  good  and  that  of  the  bad,  ethicckUy,  strictly 
separate,  outwardly  mixed  together  till  the  day  of  judgment."  Augustine's  view 
is  thus  strictly  moral  and  religious.    What,  then,  of  the  nominal  Christians  who 
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belong  to  the  Church  only  outwardly  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  theory  involves 
the  notion  of  an  invisible  Church.  **  Undoubtedly  this  was  the  inference,  but 
Augustine  did  not  draw  it."  His  doctrine  of  election  leads  to  the  same  conclusion, 
unless  the  elect  exactly  coincide  with  the  visible  Church.  "  The  identifying  of  the 
empirical  with  the  ideal  Church  had  too  long  been  an  accepted  fact  for  Augustine  to 
give  it  up."  In  this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  child  of  his  age.  *'  Where  he 
describes  the  civitas  Dei  in  the  religious  sense,  it  is  nothing  else  than  what  we  should 
call,  in  Zwingle's  sense,  the  ecclesia  invisibilis — the  sum  of  all  holy  men,  citizens  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  But  when  he  looks  round  to  find  the  realization  of  this  holy 
Church,  he  can  only  answer  by  pointing  to  the  empirical  catholic  Church."  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  the  only  right  attitude  of  Christians  towards  a  civil  life 
which  is  essentially  evil  is  a  negative  one.  Their  sole  duty  is  renunciation.  *'  To 
speak  of  a  *  Christian  State  *  in  the  case  of  Augustine  would  be  the  same  as  to  speak  of 
a  carnal  kingdom  of  God."  Here  we  see  the  spring  of  medisBval  ascetism.  We  may 
wonder  how  Augustine  could  speak  in  this  way  after  the  State  had  become  Christian. 
The  answer  is  that  even  then  civil  life  remained  an  inferior  stage  outside  reUgion. 
"  We  cannot  compare  Augustine's  theory  of  the  State  with  modern  theories  which 
derive  it  from  the  general  struggle  for  existence,  because  he  had  no  scientific,  juridical, 
or  ethical  idea  of  the  State.  For  the  rest,  his  theory  stands  alongside  those  theories ; 
to  him  the  State  is  a  product  of  selfishness,  ajnbition,  avarice,  and  plunder."  The 
idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State  is  foreign  to  Augustine,  although  it 
followed  in  natural  sequence  from  his  teaching.  Dr.  Lemme  does  not  agree  with 
A.  Domer  and  Professor  Hamack  in  making  Augustine  teach  that  the  State  should 
serve  the  Church.  Christians  have  to  serve  God,  and  so  the  Church,  even  in  their 
civil  position.  As  is  well  known,  Augustine  interpreted  **  Compel  them  to  come  in  " 
as  an  exhortation  to  Christian  authorities  to  uproot  idolatry  and  suppress  heresy  by 
force,  and  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  more  perhaps  than  he  meant.  **  Augustine 
did  not  himself  incite  to  persecutions  of  heresy,  but  only  followed  a  tendency  of  the 
age  directly  following  from  the  view  that  salvation  is  limited  to  the  catholic  Church  ; 
to  this  view  Augustine  gave  the  strongest  support,  so  that  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  the 
guilt  of  having  prepared  the  ground  for  the  carnal  ambition  which  he  so  sharply 
condemned,  and  for  all  the  horrors  of  fanaticism." 


PfiOPHETS :  Ancient  and  Modern.  F.  de  Pkessens^  {Bevue  GhrHienne), — From 
many  quarters  we  are  hearing  of  a  remarkable  change  that,  to  all  appearance,  is  pro- 
foundly affecting  French  national  life,  and  which  among  other  ways  is  manifesting 
itself  in  a  more  serious  and  reverent  attitude  towards  religious  questions.  The 
following  sununary  of  an  article  by  M.  F.  de  Pressens^  in  the  Revue  Chritienne 
will  give  our  readers  some  glimpses  of  the  new  movement.  The  article  is  a  review  of 
two  books  published  Christmas,  1891,  The  Prophets  of  Israelf  by  M.  J.  Darmesteter, 
and  Present  Duty,  by  M.  P.  Desjardins.  The  former  author  is  of  Jewish  race,  and 
is  a  professor  in  the  College  of  France ;  the  latter  is  a  somewhat  distinguished  man 
of  letters. 

M.  de  Pressens^  remarks :  In  spite  of  apparent  differences  in  these  two  books, 
we  may  say  that  the  purpose  the  authors  of  them  had  in  view  is  the  same,  or  at 
least  very  similar.    They  wish  to  draw  up  the  balance-sheet  of  that  science  and 
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literature  of  which  they  are  respectively  distinguished  representatives,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  make  the  bitter  admission  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  bankruptcy. 
That,  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  both  our  authors,  is  the  faithfulness  with 
which  they  set  forth  the  evil  state  of  matters.  The  melancholy  contrast  between  the 
claims,  the  aspirations,  even  the  results  of  science,  and  the  imperishable  cravings  of 
the  himaan  soul,  has  never  been  described  with  more  sad  and  tender  feeling  than  in 
this  work  of  M.  Darmesteter.  M.  Desjardins  is  more  subtle,  if  not  more  delicate,  in 
his  analysis  of  the  literary  influences  which  have  stirred  the  present  generation,  and 
his  verdict  is  more  despondent  and  hopeless  than  that  of  the  professor  of  the  College 
of  France.  On  this  point,  however,  we  caamot  say  that  there  is  much  originality  in 
the  attitude  of  the  two  writers.  For  some  time  past  superficial  optimism  has  been 
out  of  fashion.  A  certain  pessimism,  more  or  less  like  that  of  Schopenhauer,  has 
become  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  refined  mind  that  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  point  out  some  of  the  serious 
inconveniences  of  this  state  of  mind.  But  for  the  present  it  is  preferable  to  remark 
simply  that  this  disposition  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  curing  us  of  vulgar  self- 
complacency,  and  of  relegating  to  oblivion,  as  out  of  fashion,  that  ironical  and  mock- 
ing scepticism  which  sported  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  which  treated  everything 
frivolously.  The  time  is  past  in  which  a  preface  Hke  that  which  M.  Benan  has  lately 
prefixed  to  his  volume  of  Beminiscences,  would  have  been  sure  to  meet  with  an  almost 
unanimous  approval  from  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  culture.  These  senile 
gambols,  this  pirouetting  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  are  ho  longer  even  amusing. 
Perhaps  the  new  generation  has  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  supreme  gravity  of  the 
problem  which  it  must  solve  if  it  is  to  live. 

The  youth  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  throes  of  an  undeniable  reaction  against 
what  was  presented  not  many  years  ago  as  the  results  of  an  infallible  science.    They 
cannot  breathe  easily  in  the  rarefied  air  of  Positivism.    They  have  a  vague  instinct 
that  scientific  truth,  even  if  it  were  definitely  ascertained,  is  not  everything.     Hence 
has  arisen  that  crisis  which  has  been  designated  by  very  different  names,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Neo-Eantism  and  sometimes  Neo-Mysticism.    It  is  only  too  evident, 
however,  that,  yyjf  to  the  present,  questions  have  rather  been  put  than  solutions 
furnished.    It  is  sot  to  be  questioned  that,  in  many  instances,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unwholesome  pride  in  those  who  are  entering  upon  life,  and  who  boldly  declare  that 
they  can  neither  be  satisfied  with  those  scientific  solutions  of  problems  which  formerly 
brought  a  sort  of  peace  to  exalted  and  steadfast  minds,  nor  with  that  historical  Christi- 
anity which  has  never  lost  its  regenerative  power,  which  has  never  ceased  to  enkindle 
holiness,  to  console  suffering,  and  to  triumph  over  death.    The  charge  of  dilettantism 
also  may,  with  some  fairness,  be  brought  against  some  of  the  followers,  or,  indeed, 
against  some  of  the  leaders,  of  the  new  movement.    Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  ignore  the 
movement  on  that  account.     It  is  necessary  to  inquire  if  it  is  a  moral  need  which 
begins  to  make  itself  felt;  if  it  is  a  profound  aspiration  which  stanmiers  the  first 
syllables  of  what  wiU  one  day  be  a  prayer,  or  if  it  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  imagination. 
From  the  writings  before  us  we  get  some  aid  in  forming  an  opinion  upon  this  point. 
Even  if  M.  Darmesteter  had  done  nothing  more  than  draw  from  the  ancient  prophet 
Amos  the  words  which  he  has  placed  as  the  epigraph  of  his  book,  he  would  not,  in 
our  opinion,  have  failed  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  this  great  debate.   Who 
has  ever  expressed  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  condition  of  many  at  the  present 
time  ?    '*  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  Gk>d,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the 
land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  or  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  the  east ;  they 
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shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it.  In  that  day 
shall  the  fair  virgins  and  the  young  men  faint  for  thirst "  (Amos  viii.  11-18).  But 
our  two  writers  do  not  merely  pose  as  sentinels  giving  warning  of  the  approach  of 
danger ;  they  profess  to  bring  a  remedy  for  the  evil  which  they  point  out.  This  fact 
makes  it  worth  while  to  examine  carefully  what  they  have  to  say. 

M.  Darmesteter's  book  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  articles  which  present,  in 
an  abridged  form,  the  results  of  contemporary  research  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  religion  of  Israel.  He  has  accomplished  his  task  in  the  most  brilliant  manner, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  in  him  we  have  a  rare  union  of 
erudition,  poetical  imagination,  and  exquisite  moral  sensibility.  It  is  this  that  gives 
his  book  its  strongly  marked  and  almost  unique  character.  At  first  sight,  the 
organic  unity  of  the  work  is  not  very  apparent;  but,  on  closer  examination,  the 
leading  thought  it  contains  is  seen  clecurly  to  bind  together  every  part  of  it.  That 
thought  may  be  thus  stated.  In  the  beginning,  Israel  was  simply  one  of  a  number 
of  Semitic  tribes.  It  was  polytheistic  in  its  worship  of  Elohim,  and  only  rose 
gradually  to  the  conception  of  a  national  God  who  was  not  the  only  God.  All  at 
once,  about  the  eighth  century  before  our  era,  when  the  empire  of  David  was  broken, 
up  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  hostile  Assyrian  monarchy 
menaced  the  national  existence,  there  arose  a  series  of  extraordinary  men — ^Amos, 
Hosea,  the  two  Isaiahs,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  They  brought  to  the  Jewish  world, 
and  through  it  to  mankind,  a  new  and  incomparable  revelation.  This,  M.  Darmesteter 
sums  up  in  two  words — absolute  Divine  unity  and  a  Messianic  hope.  By  the  one  of 
these  he  understands  a  unity  of  forces,  and  by  the  other  the  idea  of  progress  and  the 
realization  of  righteousness  upon  the  earth.  For  a  long  time  there  was  ardent, 
implacable  strife  between  the  old,  national,  and  conservative  priesthood,  and  the  new, 
cosmopolitan,  and  revolutionary  prophetism.  The  prophets,  and  in  particular  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  denounced  the  practices  of  the  traditional  worship.  They  cried  in  the 
name  of  the  God  whom  they  bore  in  their  consciousness,  *'  What  have  I  to  do  with  your 
B€kcrifices  ?  "  Our  author  discovers  a  striking  analogy  between  their  attitude  and  that 
of  the  poet  Lucretius,  whose  words  he  quotes.  '*  No  act  of  piety  is  it  to  be  often  seen 
vTith  veiled  head  to  turn  to  a  stone  and  approach  every  altar  and  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  spread  out  the  palms  before  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  sprinkle  the 
altars  with  much  blood  of  beasts,  and  link  vow  on  to  vow ;  but  rathe*  to  be  able  to  look 
upon  all  things  with  a  mind  at  peace."  When  Nineveh  had  finally  triumphed,  and 
the  Jewish  people  were  led  captive  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  this  conflict  ceased. 
The  predictions  of  the  prophets  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  Jewish  state  no 
longer  existed.  It  was  not  now  a  question  of  defending  the  material  heritage  of 
David,  and  therefore  there  was  all  the  more  urgent  need  to  preserve  the  moral 
heritage  of  Israel.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  prophetism  that  this  transformation  was 
accomplished — ^this  necessary  expansion  of  the  Jewish  nationality  and  religion. 

It  is  some  such  compromise  between  Catholicism  and  the  vital  spirit  of 
prophetism,  wherever  that  is  to  be  found,  that  M.  Darmesteter  thinks  will  be  equally 
efficacious  in  the  present  age.  Thus,  then,  to  repeat  the  thought  which  he  so 
eloquently  expresses,  the  modem  world  is  in  the  grasp  of  an  unnamed  evil.  For 
almost  a  century  it  has  been  in  quest  of  a  new  God ;  it  turns  to  every  quarter  to 
catch  the  sound  of  the  coming  glad  tidings.  He  adapts  the  words  of  Amos,  and  says, 
'*  To-day,  also,  fair  virgins  and  young  men  wander  from  sea  to  sea.  No  rock  gives 
forth  the  water  which  will  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul.  The  divine  word  is  not  in 
Ibsen ;  it  is  not  even  in  Tolstoi ;  neither  from  north  nor  from  east  does  light  come." 
The  cause  of  this  inconsolable  distress  is,  he  believes,  in  the  fa<3t  that  religion  is^or 
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ought  to  be  the  highest  expression  of  science  and  of  the  human  conscience. 
According  to  him,  it  has  happened  that  the  Church,  discrowned  in  the  region  of 
science,  has  found  itself  discrowned  in  that  of  conscience  also ;  and,  not  having  been 
able  to  direct  men  in  the  way  of  right  thinking,  has  not  been  able  to  continue  to  guard 
that  of  right  action.  It  is  in  vain  that  science,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  been 
summoned  to  take  the  place  of  her  rival.  '*  Science,"  he  says,  '*  arms  man,  but  does 
not  direct  him.  It  fills  the  universe  up  to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  stars  with 
light,  but  leaves  his  heart  still  in  darkness.  It  is  invincible,  indifferent,  neuter, 
non-moral." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  either  one  should  bury  oneself  in  the  gulf  of  intellectual 
and  moral  Nihilism,  or  kneel  in  the  darkness  and  offer  a  prayer  of  supplication  to  the 
unknown  God.  But  our  author  believes  he  has  found  a  via  media^  According  to  him, 
science  is  only  incapable  of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul  when  it  pre- 
sents itself  directly  in  all  its  rigid  baldness.  It  is  only  by  passing  through  a  foreign 
medium  that  it  can  satisfy  the  thirst  of  those  who  could  not  drink  it  pure  from  the 
spring.  Let  it  play  the  part  of  the  ancient  prophetism,  and  infuse  a  new  spirit  into 
Catholicism ;  then  the  Church  will  recover  its  beneficent  vitality,  not  by  returning  to 
the  eternal  sources  of  pardon  and  holiness,  but  by  consenting  without  any  change  of 
dogma  or  of  ritual  to  einnounce  the  so-called  results  of  modem  science.  This  is  the 
decision  which  M.  Darmesteter  comes  to,  though  he  does  not  express  it  quite  so 
crudely. 

M.  Desjardins  is  a  man  of  a  very  different  order  of  mind  from  M.  Deurmesteter. 
He  is  a  litterateur ;  but  though  his  works  are  slighter  in  form,  they  appeal  perhaps  to 
a  wider  circle.  He  has  courageously  raised  his  voice  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  easy 
to  do  so,  and  in  an  unexpected  quajrter,  etgainst  the  relaxation  of  morals  and  the 
degradation  of  the  ideal  of  life.  We  read  with  pleasure  what  he  has  to  say  in  his 
present  work  on  the  melancholy  contrast  between  the  ideal  stiU  latent  in  the  heart  of 
humanity  and  the  morals  and  dominant  ideas  of  our  own  epoch.  He  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  negative  school — ^those  who  labour  more  or  less  con- 
sciously to  destroy  what  has  sustained  man  up  to  the  present — are  not  altogether 
masters  of  the  situation.  He  finds  representatives  of  a  positive  school  in  the  ranks 
of  professed  believers,  in  the  adherents  of  new  parties  in  philosophy  and  literature, 
and  in  the  great  army  of  obscure  individuals  who  humbly  obey  the  moral^law  and  find 
liberty  in  self-sacrifice. 

The  great  argument  of  M.  Desjardins  is  a  very  simple  one.  We  must  live  our 
life,  and  remember  that  it  has  its  laws  and  obligations,  its  conditions,  which 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  loses  its  power  if 
it  is  repeated  after  the  manner  of  those  chorus-singers  on  the  stage  who  repeat 
over  and  over  again  with  full  strength  of  voice,  *'  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  it  is  time 
to  go,"  and  never  budge  an  inch.  We  are  afraid  that  M.  Desjardins  is  guilty 
of  this  great  defect,  because  there  is  in  his  teaching  no  inspiring  power  of 
faith  as  an  incentive  1k)  action.  It  is  absurd  to  exhort  men  to  live  and  to 
afford  them  no  aid  to  pass  from  death  to  life.  It  is  faith  that  inspires  life  and 
action.  True  faith  is  impossible  without  penitence,  and  the  need  of  penitence 
and  pardon  scarcely  seems  to  be  recognized  by  the  new  school.  They  seem  also  to 
be  afraid  to  associate  their  enterprise  with  the  Church  or  with  Christianity,  as  if  that 
would  be  binding  the  living  to  the  dead.  M.  Desjardins,  indeed,  speaks  boldly  of  sin, 
grace,  redemption,  and  peace,  but  he  needs  to  beware  lest  the  words  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  Christian  vocabulary  have  not,  as  he  uses  them,  lost  all  their  distinctive 
meaning.     Many  in  our  age  maintain  that  to  inhale  the  perfume  it  is  necessary  to 
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break  the  box  oontaining  it,  and  even  quote  in  a  very  edifying  manner  the  example  of 
Mary  of  Bethany.  But  they  forget  one  thing,  that  her  action  escaped  blame  because 
she  did  it  to  pour  the  spikenard  on  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

The  new  movement  may  be  abortive,  or  it  may  lead  to  a  further  and  higher  end 
than  appeared  to  be  in  view  at  its  opening.  There  are  degrees  of  grace  ;  preparative 
grace  comes  before  efficacious  grace.  It  would  need  overwhelming  evidence  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  former  is  not  now  at  work  among  so  many  well-disposed  men.  It 
is  for  the  Ohurch  to  offer  with  fresh  ardour,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  her  early 
days,  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  the  new  age.  If  she  does  so,  she  will  have  the  right 
to  say  to  M.  Darmesteter,  *'  Tes,  we  wish  to  go  back  with  you  to  the  prophets,  but  not 
to  the  prophets  robbed  of  strength  and  power.  With  St.  Paul  we  wish  to  build  on  the 
foundation  of  prophets  and  apostles,  but  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  chief  comer-stone." 
And  to  M.  Desjardins,  "  You  wish  to  substitute  for  the  historic  Christ  a  spiritual 
force  which  is  borrowed  from  Him,  but  which  does  not  bear  His  name.  This  we 
cannot  do.  Has  He  not  Himself  said,  *  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing '  ?  It  is  by 
His  cross,  now  and  to  the  end  of  time,  that  the  victory  is  to  be  won,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  His  Apostles." 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Mbdiatobial  Offices  of  the  Saviour.  P.  Lobstein 
{Revue  de  TJiSologie  et  de  Philoaophie). — It  has  long  been  customary  with  theologians 
of  various  schools  to  recognize  the  threefold  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  as 
setting  forth  in  an  exhaustive  form  the  whole  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
wish  to  consider  in  this  paper  the  value  of  this  famous  division.  On  its  side  are 
invoked  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  statement  itself. 

M.  Gretillat,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  our  writers  on  dogmatic  theology,  says, 
*'The  three  titles  that  come  down  from  the  Old  Testament  are  applied  in  the  New  to 
the  Messiah,  both  by  Jesus  Himself  and  by  the  Apostles.  That  of  prophet,  ascribed 
to  TTiTTi  beforehand  by  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  18)  and  by  Isaiah  (Ixi.  1),  is  given  Him  by 
John  the  Baptist  (John  iii.  81),  by  Peter  (Acts  iii.  22,  23),  and  is  claimed  by  Himself 
(Luke  iv.  21 ;  xiii.  88).  That  of  priest  is  spoken  of  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  and  Zeoh.  vi.  12, 18, 
and  is  claimed  by  Him  (Matt.  xx.  28 ;  John  xvii.  19),  and  ascribed  to  Him  by  the  first 
disciples  (Heb.  iv.  15  ;  vii.  26-28).  And  that  of  king  is  the  title  given  Him  before- 
hand (2  Sam.  vii.  12 ;  Ps.  ii.  6,  &c.),  is  used  by  the  angel  at  the  annunciation  (Luke  i. 
82,  88),  and  adopted  by  Himself  (John  xviii.  87)."  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  position  cannot  fairly  be  estabUshed  by  selecting  a  number,  large  or  small,  of 
isolated  texts,  and  by  interpreting  them  in  a  rigidly  literal  manner,  as  a  judge  would 
interpret  the  text  of  a  law.  But  if  the  doctrine  is  stated  in  general  terms,  and  is 
based  upon  the  underlying  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  no  serious  objection 
can  be  taken  to  it.  Thus  Pressens^  says,  "  The  Old  Testament  expressed  in  all  its 
institutions  a  desire  for  salvation,  and  in  the  New  this  desire  has  been  completely 
realized.  The  Redeemer  is  the  bond  of  connection  between  Old  and  New ;  and 
everything  which  brings  to  view  this  aspect  of  His  mission  redounds  to  His  glory." 
But  to  turn  religious  typology  into  hard  and  fast  doctrine,  to  seek  to  obtain  from  pro- 
phetical texts  a  complete  and  minute  description  of  Him  who  was  greater  than  the 
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temple  and  the  law,  the  kings  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  to  fail  to 
recognize  the  sovereign  greatness  and  incomparable  originality  of  the  new  revelation, 
is  to  imprison  the  Christian  principle  within  the  limits  of  Jewish  Messianism,  to 
subject  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  This  is  what  the  defenders  of  the  ordinary  doctrine 
in  question  generally  do.  They  follow  a  literal  and  superficial  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  wherever  they  find  Christ  spoken  of  as  prophet,  priest,  or  king,  they  believe 
they  are  authorized  in  framing  a  dogma  out  of  these  designations.  Such  procedure 
is  fatal  to  their  very  system  of  literal  interpretation  ;  for  the  titles  in  question  have  a 
historical  signification  in  the  one  case,  and  a  figurative  in  the  other.  It  is  in  a  moral 
and  religious  sense  that  Christ  is  prophet,  priest,  or  king ;  and  far  more  is  involved 
in  the  spiritual  ideal  of  these  offices  than  in  their  historical  realization.  We  should 
look  on  these  designations  not  as  dogmatic  formulae,  but  as  popular  figures,  descriptive 
of  the  work  of  Christ — as  some  of  a  number  applied  to  Him,  as,  «.^.,  that  of  the 
Shepherd,  and  many  others  contained  in  His  parables.  The  mere  fact  that  some 
modification  or  change  has  to  be  made  in  order  to  apply  these  figures  to  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  deprives  them  of  value  as  dogmatic  statements  referring  to  Him. 

But  again,  the  history  of  doctrine  proves  that  this  conception  of  the  threefold 
office  of  the  Saviour  is  not  part  of  primitive  and  essential  Christian  teaching.  There 
is  not  a  single  theologian  of  the  patristic  period  or  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  has  made 
use  of  it  in  treating  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  although  passages  may  be  quoted  which 
show  that  some  of  these  theologians  allude  to  some  such  conception  in  a  vague 
manner.  It  is  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  works  of  Calvin  that  it  first 
comes  into  definite  shape.  According  to  him,  the  three  offices  of  Christ  do  not  repre- 
sent three  distinct  kinds  of  activity,  three  successive  acts  in  the  drama  of  redemption, 
but  designate  three  different  aspects  of  the  one  work  of  redemption.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  a  chronological  division  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  a  threefold  manner  of 
regarding  and  estimating  His  unique  and  complex  work.  The  influence  exercised  by 
the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Beformed  Church  was  so  deep  and  wide  as  to  affect  for 
a  time  the  whole  of  Protestant  theology  on  this  question.  The  searching  criticism  of 
Emesti  (1778)  resulted  in  the  doctrine  falling  for  a  time  into  discredit.  It  was  revived 
by  Schleiermacher  in  a  modified  and  limited  form,  but  has  been  abandoned  by  many 
of  his  followers.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  general  agreement  in  the  matter. 
Some  theologians  of  the  advanced  school  accept  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  some  of 
the  most  conservative  and  orthodox  reject  it.  And  in  the  statement  of  it  there  has 
been  extreme  variety.  Some  have  held  it  as  descriptive  of  three  distinct  aspects  of 
the  same  mediatorial  work;  others  as  representing  various  stages  of  that  work. 
Some  have  viewed  it  as  applying  simply  to  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus ;  others  as  apply- 
ing also  to  the  period  since  His  resurrection  and  ascension.  The  defenders  of  the 
doctrine  are  forced  to  make  so  many  concessions,  and  distinctions,  and  restrictions, 
that  they  virtually  compromise  or  smrender  their  position.  The  place  which  the 
doctrine  has  had  in  various  catechisms  and  in  popular  preaching  explains  why  it  is  so 
widespread.  But  this  surely  does  not  entitle  it  to  control  authoritatively  scientific 
statements  of  Christian  truth. 

But  has  the  idea  of  a  threefold  office  as  applied  to  the  work  of  redemption 
intrinsic  value  ?  One  might,  in  passing,  object  to  the  word  '*  office,"  as  incompatible 
with  the  liberty  and  spirituality  which  characterize  the  ministry  of  Christ.  It  belongs 
rather  to  the  domain  of  law  than  to  that  of  religion.  It  is  better  to  speak  of  the 
"  mission  "  or  "  calling  **  of  Jesus,  than  of  the  "  offices  '*  or  "  functions  "  He  discharged. 
**  He  came,"  "  was  manifested,"  **  was  sent,"  are  the  phrases  which  are  used  to  describe 
the  origin  and  form  of  His  Messianic  activity.    But  apart  from  this  there  are  other 
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and  more  serious  objections  to  the  doctrine.  It  is  exposed  to  two  dangers,  and  only 
escapes  the  one  to  fall  into  the  other.  If  you  insist  on  the  relative  independence  of 
each  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ,  you  incur  the  danger  of  breaking  up  the  living  and 
profound  unity  of  His  work.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  affirm  that  these  offices 
are  intimately  connected  together,  you  come  near  effacing  all  distinction  between  them, 
and  the  division  into  three  becomes  a  merely  verbal  distinction  of  no  positive  value  or 
practical  significance.  On  one  or  other  of  these  rocks  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
theologians  have  come  to  grief. 

The  difficulties  raised  by  this  division  of  meditatoriaJ  functions  appear  in  the 
efforts  made  to  group  the  three  parts  or  aspects  of  redemptive  work.  The  majority 
of  theologians  do  not  represent  them  as  co-ordinate,  but  generally  fix  on  some  one  of 
them  which  absorbs  the  other  two  or  predominates  over  them.  Thus  in  the  orthodox 
system  it  is  the  priestly  office,  which  by  itself  almost  exhausts  the  whole  contents  of 
the  work  of  redemption.  Socinianism  and  rationalism  bring  into  prominence  the 
prophetic  ministry  of  Christ.  Then,  too,  the  theologians  who  are  confined  within  the 
limits  of  traditional  orthodoxy  find  themselves  entangled  in  other  complications.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  older  Protestant  theology  stress  is  laid  on  the  existence  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  two  different  states — ^that  of  hurmUaiion  in  His  earthly  career,  and 
that  of  exaltation  to  heavenly  glory.  How  is  this  twofold  state  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  threefold  office  of  Christ  ?  The  simplest  resort  is  to  identify  the  prophetic 
ministry  with  the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  the  priestly  with  His  passion  and  death,  and 
the  kingly  with  His  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  this  is  an  xmsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  not  only  breaks  up  the  united  and  harmonious  work  of 
Christ,  but  it  overlooks  some  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  question.  If 
there  is  an  organic  and  permanent  relation  between  the  Lord  and  His  Church,  the 
three  offices  of  Christ  must  be  continued  from  EQs  earthly  life  into  His  heavenly. 
The  prophetic  and  priestly  functions  must  still  be  exercised  in  TTib  exalted  state.  But 
what  form  or  substance  can  we  attribute  to  them  ?  How  is  the  prophetic  ministry 
of  the  glorified  Saviour  to  be  distinguished  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  or  in  the  individual?  How  is  the  priestly  work — ^that  is,  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  He  offered — ^to  be  conceived  as  perpetuated  in  heaven  ?  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  it  is  perpetuated  in  the  form  of  intercession,  for  the  work  of  intercession  is 
essentially  different  from  the  sacrifice  accomplished  by  the  Saviour  on  earth.  Again, 
it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  Himself,  and  to  the  whole  bearing  of 
His  Messianic  work,  to  confound  His  kingly  office  with  His  ascension  to  heaven. 
He  was  a  king  during  His  earthly  ministry;  He  declared  Himself  to  be  then  a 
king :  during  His  life  on  earth  He  exercised  spiritual  sovereignty,  and  made  Calvary 
the  throne  of  His  glory. 

In  short,  the  kingship  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  His  followers  believe,  includes  the  whole 
of  His  work,  and  sets  forth  the  true  character  of  His  person.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  attribute  to  Him  a  title  which  is  not  expressed  or  implied  in  that  name  which  He 
bears  above  every  name  (Phil.  ii.  9, 10).  It  includes  within  it  both  what  is  called  His  pro- 
phetical and  His  priestly  office.  If  He  has  established  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom, 
if  He  has  been  the  creator  of  a  community  animated  by  His  spirit  and  life,  if  He  has 
been  the  head  and  founder  of  a  new  humanity,  it  has  been  because  He  has  revealed 
God  in  revdbUng  Himself,  it  has  been  because  He  has  given  Himself  io  us,  in  offering 
Himself  upon  the  cross.  Is  it  not  evident  that — ^to  use  technical  terms — the  prophetic 
and  priestly  functions  both  form  part  of  the  kingly,  which  includes  within  it  all  the 
attributes  and«  energies  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  This  is  the  complete  and  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  names  Xpiffr^  and  K6pios — ^the  only  formula,  as  we  believe,  which 
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is  appropriate  and  adequate  for  our  faith  in  the  Lord,  since  in  it  we  disoem  in  its 
fubiess  the  supreme  majesty  before  which  we  humble  oxurselves,  and  the  indissoluble 
bond  which  unites  Him  with  us. 

As  an  easily  remembered  statement  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  formula  of  the  threefold  office  of  Christ  has  its 
place  in  the  popular  language  of  preaching  and  of  catechetical  teaching.  But  it  is 
too  shadowy  and  unscientific  to  be  retained  in  the  domain  of  dogmatic  theology — 
that  is  in  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.  None  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  has  been  defended  can  stand  a  serious  and  independent  examination. 

The  Doctbinal  Authobitt  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  A.  Bebthoud.  (L0  ChriHen 
EvcmgiUque).  Second  and  concluding  part. — ^Within  what  limits  do  we  owe  to 
our  Divine  Master  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  His  teaching?  What  criterion 
shall  we  adopt  ? 

The  moral  perfection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  "like  us  in  all  things, 
yet  without  sin,"  is  the  whole  source  of  His  spiritual  authority  and  the 
basis  of  His  doctrinal  authority.  This  perfection  presupposes,  not  infinite 
attributes,  such  as  omniscience,  but  an  equilibrium  of  all  His  powers — a  harmony 
of  all  His  faculties.  No  one  of  the  elements  of  His  rich  individuality  was 
in  excess;  no  one  of  them  asserted  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  He 
reaJized  the  ideal.  Now,  the  holiness  of  the  Saviour  implies  His  absolute 
competency  in  the  things  which  He  taught,  but  in  them  only.  This  restriction  is 
as  important  as  it  is  necessary.  To  attribute  to  Jesus  a  sort  of  universal  infallibility 
is  to  forget  that  He  was  in  aU  things  like  us,  except  in  the  matter  of  sin ;  it  is  not  to 
add  to  His  glory,  but  to  supply  imaginary  traits  to  the  graphic  and  lifelike  image 
which  the  evangelists  have  drawn  of  His  person.  For  Himself,  He  did  not  wish  to 
enter  the  region  of  politics,  though  He  was  a  king;  He  did  not  pose  as  a  social 
reformer,  though  His  work  had  infinite  social  significance ;  He  refused  to  be  a  judge 
in  a  dispute  concerning  an  inheritance,  and  exclaimed,  "Who  made  Me  a  divider 
over  you  ?  **  He  never  departed  from  the  career  which  God  had  assigned  Him,  but 
scrupulously  confined  Himself  to  His  redemptive  mission,  and  to  the  domain  alone  of 
religion  and  morality. 

He  did  not  give  Himself  out  as  a  Bavcmt  or  a  scholar.  Questions  of  pure  science, 
of  archaeology,  of  literary  criticism,  and  of  history  did  not  enter  into  the  province  of 
His  authority.  These  belong  to  specialists,  who  alone  are  qualified  to  s^ak  learnedly 
upon  them.  In  these  matters,  Jesus  spoke  as  those  about  Him  did — ^I  mean  as 
considered  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.  In  a  sense,  as  His  parables  show  us, 
far  from  speaking  "  as  those  about  Him  did,"  He  spoke  of  everything  with  a  creative 
originality,  because  He  was  endowed  with  a  good  sense,  a  mental  penetration,  a 
power  of  observation — in  a  word,  with  incomparable  qualities,  in  virtue  of  His  moral 
perfection  and  the  harmony  of  His  natxire.  But  a  simple  carpenter,  without  special 
culture,  however  brilliant  in  genius,  is  none  the  less  a  man  of  the  people.  Such  was 
Jesus.  Bom  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  He  was  sufficiently  humble  to  be  willing  to 
grow  up  and  remain  there  to  the  end.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  know- 
ledge any  more  than  to  that  of  wealth ;  the  only  aristocracy  to  which  He  belonged, 
and  in  which  He  shone  with  unique  splendour,  is  that  of  the  spiritual  order. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  His  sharing  in  the  ideas  of  His  time  upon  all 
matters  which  did  not  directly  concern  His  work,  and  were,  therefore,  not  in  His 
province.  It  is  surely  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the  fact  that  He  ascribes  a  certain 
psalm  to  David,  or  speaks  of  the  writings  of  Moses  (John  v.  47),  cuts  short  all 
critical  search  into  the  origin  of  the  canon  or  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books. 
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But  if  He  liad  given  a  decision  on  these  matters,  and  commanded  us  to  receive  it,  it 
would  be  different.  We  should  be  obliged  to  submit ;  for  in  regard  to  any  deliberate 
exercise  of  His  authority  His  words  are  applicable,  **  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against 
Me."  We  have  spoken  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  writings  of  Moses ;  let  me 
take  another  typical  example,  which  will  illustrate  the  position  we  take  up.  Our 
Lord  more  than  once  quoted  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  His 
words  that  He  believed  in  the  historical  reality  of  the  facts  which  are  related  in  that 
book  (Matt.  xii.  89-41).  Are  those  theologians,  therefore,  to  be  condemned  who,  after 
a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  the  book,  come  to  a  different  conclusion  ?  Does  the 
Jewish  opinion  accepted  by  Jesus  forbid  us  to  see  in  it  rather  a  striking  parable  than 
a  history  ?  Whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  the  narrative  is  none 
the  less  a  sacred  one,  and  the  lesson  which  it  yields  is  none  the  less  impressive. 
In  any  case,  the  book  remains  one  of  the  most  **  evangelical "  in  character  of  all  those 
in  the  Old  Testament — one,  the  inspiration  of  which  is  most  clearly  manifested.  The 
Lord,  indeed,  did  not  undertake  to  expound  it;  He  made  a  passing  use  of  it  to 
illustrate  His  teaching,  but  He  did  not  teach  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted  literally. 
And  since  He  did  not  set  the  stamp  of  His  approval  on  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  it,  why  should  we  assign  to  Him  a  responsibility  which  perhaps  He  would  have 
disavowed  ?  These  examples  suffice  to  show  how  it  is  possible,  at  least  in  principle, 
to  circiunscribe  the  sphere  in  which  the  word  of  the  Master  binds  the  faith  of  the 
Christian.  We  may  siun  up  what  we  hold  on  this  point  in  these  words:  The 
Saviour  limited  Himself  strictly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  for  which  He 
came  into  the  world :  He  wished  to  establish  His  sovereignty  over  the  souls  of  men 
by  reconciling  them  to  God,  and  He  excluded  from  His  field  of  action  all  problems, 
however  important  in  other  respects,  of  a  political,  social,  scientific,  or  [literary 
character,  the  solution  of  which  did  not  bear  directly  on  the  establishment  of  His 
kingdom. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  saying  that  we  have  entire  liberty  beyond  the 
limits  which  I  have  indicated,  I  assert  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  morally  bound 
within  those  limits.  Christ  having  taught  only  what  was  in  intimate  relation  to  His 
work,  all  that  He  dnd  teach  is  authoritative  for  EQs  disciples.  They  cannot  refuse 
their  acceptance  of  the  positive  statements  He  has  made — of  the  doctrines,  how- 
ever mysterious  they  may  be,  to  which  He  has  pledged  His  word.  If  they  were  to 
do  so  they  would  cease  to  be  disciples.  We  have  here  to  do  with  revelations  of  the 
invisible  world,  with  truths  which  He  held  to  be  Divine,  and  which  He  announced 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  producing  an  impression  on  the  souls  of  His  hearers. 
It  would  be  indiscreet  for  us  to  ask  Him  how  He  came  to  know  them.  Whether  it 
were  by  prophetic  intuition,  or  by  reminiscence  from  a  pre-existent  state,  or  by 
profound  meditation  on  the  Old  Testament,  or  by  personal  reflection,  matters  little. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  He  preached  these  truths.  Like  Mary,  seated  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  and  hearing  His  words,  our  normal  attitude  is  that  of  intelligent  receptivity. 
Because  faith  is  a  moral  act,  because  it  is  an  act  of  absolute  confidence  in  the 
Saviour,  whom  it  receives  as  the  Word  incarnate,  every  declaration  impressed  with 
"His  seal  is  true,  just  as  all  rays  of  the  sun  are  light.  To  suspect  His  testimony  on 
any  particular  point  is  to  invalidate  it  on  others ;  for  a  witness  who  mingles  error 
with  truth  is  untrustworthy.  If  it  be  asked,  '*  But  how  about  involuntary  errors  ?  " 
our  reply  is,  that  involuntary  error  belongs  to  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  a  being 
morally  perfect  cannot  make  assertions  concerning  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 
And  so  the  first  act  of  distrust  in  the  Saviour  leads  worse  in  its  train :  His  moral 
character  itself  comes  under  suspicion. 
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Our  criterion  has  the  advantage  of  being  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things. 
It  is  not  a  temporary  device,  but  has  its  justification  in  the  moral  character  of 
Jesus  Christ — in  His  perfect  holiness,  and  rests  upon  the  first  confession  of  Christian 
faith.  But  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  principle,  and  valuable  in  its  application, 
we  do  not  pretend  that  it  removes  all  difficulties  as  if  by  magic.  Between  the 
scientific  domain  in  which  the  Son  of  Mary  does  not  pose  as  a  Master,  and  the 
religious  domain  with  which  His  Divine  testimony  is  connected,  there  is  an  inter- 
vening space,  difficult  to  define,  a  vague  borderland  in  which  the  two  spheres  touch 
and  may  seem  to  conflict — I  say  aeem^  for  science,  like  theology,  is  subject  to  error  and 
change.  Those  who  approve  of  our  moral  criterion  will  not  always  be  agreed  on 
these  border  questions.  But  this  is  of  little  consequence.  These  questions  are 
confined  within  the  narrow  space  which  separates  the  plain  from  the  mountain,  the 
visible  from  the  invisible,  and  are  not  calculated  to  unsettle  faith.  If  theologians 
were  unanimous  in  accepting  as  Divine  all  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which  is  outside 
the  province  of  scientists,  they  would  not  be  far  from  realizing  the  prayer  of  the 
Apostle — '*  tUl  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God"  (Eph.  iv.  18). 


TRE  MOBNINQ  LESSONS. 


WHIT  SUNDAY. 
IN  CHEIST  JESUS. 

Who  are  in  Christ  Jesus. — Rom.  viii.  1. 

Simpler  words  than  these  we  could  not 
wish  to  have  ;  but  they  hold  much  meaning. 
They  so  frequently  recur  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostle  that  they  well  deserve  attention. 
See  chap.  xvL  7  ;  2  Cor.  v.  17,  xii.  2 ;  Gal.  L 
22  ;  PhiL  iii.  9.  To  be  "in  Christ"  evidently 
means  more  than  bearing  His  name,  or 
being  one  of  His  professed  disciples,  or 
the  subject  of  Christian  rites,  or  being  familiar 
with  His  doctrine  and  with  His  wilL  A  man 
may  be  all  this,  and  yet  not  be  ''a  man  in 
Christ."  We  may  lay  claim  to  this  descrip- 
tion when — 

I.  We  cordially  accept  Him  for  all 
THAT  He  claims  to  be  to  us.  1.  He  offers 
and  claims  to  be  our  Divine  Saviour — that 
One  who  "gave  Himself  for  us  "  and  "  died 
for  our  sins,"  "in  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  His  blood."  To  be  "in  Christ 
Jesus  "  is  to  be  tnisting,  resting,  abiding  in 
Him  as  such,  hiding  in  the  Rock  of  our 
Salvation,  "not  having  our  own  righteous- 
ness, but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 


Christ."  Thus  believing  in  Him  we  have  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  beginning  of  eternal 
life  "by  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ"  2. 
He  claims  to  be  our  Divine  Lord  and  Leader ; 
He  says  authoritatively  and  unconditionally. 
Serve  Me;  follow  Me.  To  be  "in  Christ"  is 
to  have  acknowledged  His  right  over  us,  to 
have  surrendered  ourselves  to  His  service,  to 
have  taken  the  final  and  fixed  resolution  to  do 
His  will  and  to  follow  in  His  steps.  3.  He 
offers  to  be  our  Divine  Friend,  that  One  with 
whom  we  can  walk  the  path  of  life,  and  unto 
whom  we  can  resort  in  all  time  of  trouble.  To 
be  "in  Christ"  Lb  to  be  living  in  His  favour, 
in  the  possession  and  ei^oyment  of  His  friend- 
ship, to  have  (and  to  feel  that  we  have) 
constant  access  to  Him,  to  know  that  we  can 
rely  on  His  perfect  and  im failing  sympathy, 
to  find  in  Him  "our  refuge  and  our  strength," 
"an  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a  covert  from 
the  tempest,  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land."  But  to  be  in  Christ  Jesus  in- 
cludes more  than  this.  If  we  are  in  Him,  it 
follows,  not  only  as  the  doctrinal  but  the  prac- 
tical consequence,  that — 

n.  We  have  His  Spirit  abiding  is  our 
HEARTS.     If  we  are  in  Him  and  abide  in  Him, 
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then  He  wUl  "  abide  in  ns "  (John  xv.  4). 
Oar  Lord's  prayer  was  that  His  disciples  might 
.be  "in  Him"  and  that  He  might  be  "in 
them." (John  zvii.  21, 28).  His  promise  to  those 
who  loved  and  obeyed  Him  was  that  the  Para- 
clete should  "abide  vdth  them  for  ever" 
(John  ziv.  16).  And  Paul  here  assumes  that 
those  who  are  "in  Christ  Jesus"  will  walk 
after  the  Spirit  *'  (ver.  4) ;  that  they  will 
mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit"  (ver.  5) ; 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  "dwells in  them"  (ver. 
V) :  for,  he  vtgaea,  if  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be 
not  possessed  by  a  man,  "  he  is  none  of  His  " 
(ver.  10).  And  when  our  hearts  are  the  home 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  have  (1)  spritual  free- 
dom ;  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  makes  us 
free,"  Ac.  (ver.  2) ;  and  "  where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty"  (2  Cor.  iii.  17). 
The  spirit  of  adoption  excludes  the  spirit  of 
bondage  (ver.  15).  (2)  Spiritual  strength. 
The  "law  is  weak"  (ver.  8),  but  "strengthened 
with  all  might  in  the  inner  man,"  and 
"  walking  after  the  Spirit,"  we  ai"©  strong  to 
fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law  (ver.  4). 
(3)  Life  in  its  deepest  and  fullest  sense ;  for 
"to  be  spiritually,  minded  is  life,"  is  life 
indeed,  life  in  God  and  with  God,  and  like 
God's  own  holy  and  blessed  life  ;  and  (4)  Peace 
(see  ver.  6).     We  must  see  to  it  that  — 

in.  We  maintain  this  spiritual  atti- 
tude TO  THB  END.  This  intimate  personal 
union  with  Christ  is  not  to  be  temporary  ;  it 
does  not  give  place  to  that  which  is  higher 
and  better.  It  is  the  last  resting-place  and 
heritage  of  our  soul;  it  is  our  "exceeding 
great  reward."  We  must  "abide  in  Him  "  :— 
1.  That  our  life  may  be  sustained  (John 
XV.  6).  2.  That  we  may  bring  forth  much 
fruit  (John  xv.  4,  8).  8.  That  we  may  be 
ready  for  the  hour  of  death.  We  want  that 
when  we  die  we  shall  "sleep  in  Jesus"  (see 
1  Thess.  iv.  18,  14).  4.  That  we  may  be 
prepared  for  tlie  day  of  judgment ;  that  we 
may  then  "  be  found  in  Him  "  (Phil.  iii.  9) ; 
that  we  may  then  "not  be  ashamed  before 
Him  at  His  coming"  (1  John  ii.  28).  If  we 
would  maintain  this  spiritual  attitude  toward 
our  Saviour,  let  us  (1)  cultivate  the  habit  of 
continual  fellowship  with  Him,  of  walking 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  with  Him ;  (2) 
have,  and  keep  fixed  times  of  communion 
with  Him;  (3)  be  found  regularly  at  His 
house  and  at  His  table ;  (4)  daily  renew  our 
self-surrender  unto  Him  ;  (5)  range  ourselves 
boldly  on  His  side  ;  and  (6)  work  heartily  in 
His  cause. 


TBINITY  SUNDAY. 

THE   VISION   OF   GOD. 

I  saw  the  Lord. — Is  A.  vL  1. 

No  truth  is  more  familiar  than  that  Goil 
cannot  bo  seen  by  mortal  eye.  "No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  He  is  "the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible."  But  God 
has  so  manifested  Himself  that  we  may  say 
without  impropriety  or  mistake  that  we  have 
seen  Him.     He  did  so — 

I.  Occasionally,  before  the  Christian 
ERA.  We  have  illustrations  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.),  of  Moses 
on  themountof  God  (Exod.  xxxiv. ),  of  Micaiah, 
the  Hebrew  prophet  (1  Kings  xxii.),  and  in 
that  before  us  in  the  text.  In  such  experiences, 
each  one  of  which  may  have  been  unlike  the 
others,  a  very  special  privilege  was  granted  to 
these  men  ;  so  special  and  peculiar  that  they 
felt,  and  had  a  right  to  feel,  that  they  stood 
in  the  very  near  presence  of  the  High  and 
Holy  One  Himself. 

II.  Permanently,  in  the  Temple.  The 
religion  of  the  people  of  Israel  differed  from 
that  of  the  surrounding  nations  in  that  there 
was  not  to  be  found  in  their  sacred  places  any 
image  or  statue  or  visible  representation  of 
God.  If  any  such  were  found  it  was  a  marked 
violation  of  law,  a  distinct  apostasy.  Only 
one  visible  indication  of  the  Divine  presence 
was  permitted,  and  that  was  as  immaterial  as 
it  could  be,  and  was  only  beheld  by  one  man 
once  in  the  year — the  Shechinah  in  the  holy 
of  holies.  Once  a  year  the  high  priest  might 
use  the  words  of  our  text ;  for  when  he 
entered  within  the  veil,  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  mani- 
fested Deity. 

III.  Once  for  all  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  All  previous  historical  mani- 
festations were  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Then  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His 
glory."  When  Philip  said  to  Him,  "Lord, 
show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us," 
Jesus  said,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father."  Jesus  Christ  toas  Divine :  He 
had  in  Himself  the  consciousness  of  being  one 
with  the  Father  (John  x.  80).  In  Him 
"dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead."  And 
He  manifested  the  Divine  so  that  those  who 
saw  Him  did  in  truth  see  God :  as  they  wit- 
nessed His  Jife  and  His  work  they  saw  nothing 
less  than — 1.  Divine  power,  including  control 
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over  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  maiii  over  the 
elements  of  nature,  over  disease  and  death 
itself.  2.  Divine  vntdomy  reaching  to  all 
those  truths  that  concern  the  nature  and  the 
will  of  God,  and  also  the  character  and  the 
life  and  destiny  of  man.  8.  Divine  ^W^y, 
shown  in  an  absolutely  blameless  life.  4. 
Divine  Jjtme^  shining  forth  in  tender,  practical 
sympathy  with  men  in  all  their  suiierings 
and  sorrows ;  showing  itself  in  compassion 
for  men  in  their  spiritual  destitution  (Mark 
vi.  84) ;  culminating  in  the  agony  of  the 
garden  and  the  death  upon  the  cross — the 
willingly-offered  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Well  might  the  Master  say  that  His 
disciples  were  privileged  beyond  kings  and 
prophets,  for  as  they  walked  with  Him  they 
"  saw  the  Lord,"  and  heard  His  words,  and 
^eivjoyed  His  friendship. 

We  ask,  What  is  the  way  in  which  we  now 
can  "see  the  Lord"?  And  our  answer  is 
this:  there  is  a  very  true  and  important 
sense  in  which  we  can  sec  Qod  in  nature,  in 
histoiy,  in  the  outworkings  of  His  Providence 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  human  conscience  and 
human  spirit.  But  iht  way  in  which  to  seek 
His  face  is  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  and 
uniting  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son. 
We  must  approach  Him  as  (1)  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  still  learn  of  Him  as  we  still  sit 
at  His  feet ;  as  (2)  the  one  true  Exemplar, 
and,  following  His  steps,  grow  toward  His 
likeness ;  as  (3)  the  Divine  Lord  and  Master, 
and  yield  ourselves  to  His  holy  and  happy 
service  ;  as  (4)  the  Almighty  Saviour  ;  and, 
as  before  our  eyes  the  once  crucified  One  is 
conspicuously  set  forth  (Gal.  iii.  1),  put  our 
trust  in  Him  and  receive  His  aboimding 
meroy.  If  we  thus  "see  the  Lord,"  we  shall 
have  far  greater  reason  for  gratitude  than  if 
we  were  the  favoured  subjects  of  such  a  special 
]>rivilege  as  Isaiah ;  for  to  see  God  in  Christ, 
not  in  transient  miraculous  vision  but  in 
sustained  spiritual  beholding,  is  to  have 
eternal  life  itself. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

BEING  MADE  GREAT. 

This  dav  will  I  begin  to  magni^r  thee  in  the 
sight  of  aU  Israel,  that  they  may  know  that  as 
I  was  with  Moses  so  will  I  be  with  thee. — 
'Joshua  iii.  7.  and  iv.  14. 

It  was  a  great  undertaking  to  follow  Moses. 
Who  should  come  after  the  disinterested 
patriot,  after  the  leader  and  legislator,  after 


''  the  father  of  his  people "  ?  Yet  Joshua 
p^ved  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  hour  ;  he 
not  only  held  the  people  of  God  together,  bat 
he  led  them  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  lived 
to  see  them  equitably  distributed  and  happily 
settled  there ;  he  not  only  held  them  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  He  bound  them  to 
His  service  in  stronger  bonds.  How  came  he 
to  succeed  when  it  seemed  so  likely  he  would 
fail  ?  1.  Because — looking  at  the  human  side 
of  the  question— (1)  he  did  not  foolishly  try 
to  reproduce  his  master  and  leader,  to  be  a 
second  Moses,  but  wisely  strove  to  be  his  true 
self,  and  to  do  the  particular  work  which  God 
gave  him  to  do  ;  and  (2)  he  entered  upon  and 
carried  out  his  work  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
devotedness  to  it ;  he  lived  to  accomplish  the 
one  thing  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Because — looking  at  the  Divine  side  of  it — 
God  was  with  him,  encouraging  and  sustain- 
ing him.  God  made  him  great.  He  magni- 
fied him  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  i.e.,  He 
raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  so 
that  he  received  as  much  honour  from  them 
as  even  Moses  enjoyed.  God  also  magnified 
Joshua  by  making  him  strong,  worthy,  even 
great  in  himeeilf.  God  held  such  close  inter- 
course with  him,  so  guided  and  disciplined 
him,  so  influenced  and  inspired  him,  that 
Joshua  became  a  thoroughly  true,  loyal- 
hearted  servant,  a  godly  man  living  a  faithful 
consecrated  life.  Without  the  latter  there 
would  have  been  something  unreal  about  the 
former.    For  there  is — 

I.  A    GREATNESS  WE    HURT   DECLIKB.       1. 

We  may  not  seek  to  be  made  great  by  appear- 
ing better  or  wiser  than  we  are.  Is  there  a 
more  pitiful  figure  in  all  Scripture  than  that 
of  Saul  entreating  Samuel  to  "  honour  him 
before  the  elders  "  when  he  knew  that  God  had 
rejected  him  ?  (1  Sam.  xv.  80)  To  seem  great 
when  we  are  small,  or  wise  when  we  are 
ignorant,  or  strong  when  we  are  weak—  this  is 
both  delusive  and  dangerous ;  it  resto  on  a 
false  foundation,  and  it  conducte  to  spiritual 
loss,  if  not  to  death.  2.  We  may  not  wish  to 
occupy  a  position  greater  than  that  which  we 
can  honourably  fill.  Saul  was  a  great  man  in 
nothing  but  his  stature,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  was  disastrous  to  himself.  Ko  wise 
man  will  seek  to  be  magnified  by  being  placed 
in  a  sphere  which  is  beyond  his  measure.  But 
there  is — 

II.  A    OBEATNB88    TO    BE   OOYKTKD    Ain» 

ATTAINED.       How   should   we   caie    to  be 
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magnified?     We  shoiild  aspire  to  the  two 
elements  of  greatness  which  €rod   ga^e    to 
Joshua,  though  in  us  they  take  a  different 
form.   1.  Honour  or  esteem.  We  may  well  dis- 
pense with  the  obsequious  or  the  ceremonious, 
but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  respectful 
Homage  we  can  do  without,  but  the  esteem  of 
the  wise  and  good  we  crave  and  should  secure. 
2.  Influence.    Such  power  as  Joshua  wielded 
few  of  us  can  exercise :   but  influence  is  open 
to  us  alL      In  the  home  in  which  we  live, 
in  the  school  in  which  we  teach  or  learn, 
in  the  sphere  of  daily  activity,  in  the  social 
circle,   and   in    the   Church   of   Christ,   we 
can  all  be  exerting  influence  :  we  can  be  such 
and  can  live  such  lives  that  we  shall  be  con- 
tinually restraining  from  the  evil,  and  impell- 
ing toward  the  right  and  the  true  course.    And 
how  will  God  magnify  us  ?    (1)  By  building 
up  in  us  a  strong  Christian  character.    In  that 
strange  experience  through  which  God  caused 
Joshua  and  Israel  to  pass  (chap,  iii.),  both  he 
and  the  priests  were  discipUned    in   faith, 
in  obedience,   and  in  steadfastness.     For  to 
enter  the  river  Jordan,  and  especially  to  remain 
in  its  bed  while  all  the  people  passed  over,  was 
both  illustration  and  confirmation  of  these 
graces  of  the  soul.    By  the  privileges  of  the 
Gospel  and  by  the  outworkings  of  His  Provi- 
dence God  is  building  us  up  in  these,  and  in 
other,   attributes  of  character,  and  is  thus 
''making  us  great '*  and  strong  in  His  sight. 
(2)  By  closely  associating  Himself  with  us. 
Joshua  was  magnified  in  the  sight  of  Israel  in 
that  thenceforth  he  was  known  to  be  a  man 
who  had  God  upon  his  side,  to  be  one  who 
could  lean  on  God's  strength  and  be  sustained. 
God  magnifies  His  servant  now  by  causing 
him  to  be  regarded  by  all  who  know  him  as 
one  who  walks  with  God,  with  whom  God 
dwells,  on  whose  tide  the    Holy  One,   the 
Almighty  One  is  ranged.    Thus  He  fulfils  His 
word,  "  them  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour." 
There  is — 

III.    A    OBBATNE88    WE    CAN    EXTEND    OR 

CONFEB.  1.  We  magnify  God  when  we  adore 
Him  and  celebrate  His  greatness  and  His 
faithfulness.  2.  We  magnify  Christ  when  we 
commend  Him  and  His  Gospel  by  Up  and  by 
life  :  when  we  constrain  others  to  know  and 
feel  the  pricelessness  of  His  love,  the  excellency 
of  His  service,  the  greatness  of  His  promises 
(See  Phil,  t  20).  8.  We  make  our  brethren 
great,  in  the  best  sense,  when  we  lead  them 
into  the  path  of  heavenly  wisdom.  "Thy 
gentleness,"  said  the  Psalmist,  "hath  made 


me  great "  By  our  gentleness,  by  our  patience, 
by  our  untiring  love,  by  our  winning  goodness 
we  may  make  great  in  the  sight  of  God  those 
who  are  still  far  off  from  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

SECOND   SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY. 

GOING  UP   TO   THE   BATTLE. 

Sermon  to  the  Young. 

Hath  not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  com- 
manded, Go  and  draw  toward  Mount  Tabor. 
....  And  Barak  said,  If  thou  wilt  go  with 

me,  then  I  will  go And  she  (Deborah) 

said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee. — Judges  iv. 
6-9. 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  battles  recorded 
in  this  Book  of  Judges  as  engagements  of  no 
great  consequence.  But  if  it  was  important 
in  the  interests  of  civilization  and  of  religion 
that  Persia  should  not  crush  Greece,  that 
Carthage  should  not  annihilate  Bome,  that 
Spain  should  not  annex  Holland  and  England, 
so  was  it  important  in  a  very  high  degree  that 
Canaan  should  not  conquer  and  extinguish 
Israel.  These  struggles,  therefore,  may  have 
had  no  slight  bearing  even  on  the  future  of 
our  race.  We  may  be  interested  in  them,  as 
we  are  (more  deeply)  interested  in  the  great 
battles  of  our  own  time  and  land.  But  what- 
ever romance,  genius,  heroism  may  be  found 
on  the  battlefield,  let  us  rather  concern  our- 
selves with — 

I.  The  nobler  warfare  that  is  open 
to  us  ALL.  There  is  a  long  and  hard  cam- 
paign being  fought  out  before  our  eyes. 
There  are  two  great  forces  in  the  field  that 
have  been  opposing  one  another,  and  that  will 
oppose  until  one  or  the  other  is  utterly  de- 
feated :  one  is  the  force  which  makes  for  truth, 
righteousness,  well-being  ;  and  the  other  is  the 
force  which  makes  for  evil,  unrighteousness, 
ruin.  There  are  three  great  divisions  in  each 
army :  on  the  one  side  are  philanthropy, 
virtue,  and  godliness  in  all  their  forms ;  on 
the  other,  are  crime,  vice,  and  ungodliness  in 
all  their  forms.  On  the  one  side  or  the  other 
each  one  of  us  is  serving,  bringing  to  it  the 
strength  of  his  spirit,  the  influence  of  lus  life. 

II.  God's  summons   to   serve   on   the 

Hath 


it 


side  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
not  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded,  saying. 
Go,"  &c.  As  Barak  was  charged  by  Jehovah 
Himself  to  go  up  to  the  battle,  so  does  our 
God  summon  us  all  to  enter  upon  this  holier 
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warfare.  He,  the  Diviae  Father  of  our  spirits 
and  Lord  of  our  lives,  made  us  what  we  are 
in  order  that  we  might  be  like  Himself,  living 
His  life,  and  doing  His  work,  making  the 
most  and  best  of  our  powers.  With  the 
'^ hearing  ear"  we  may  hear  Him  say,  '*6o, 
bear  your  witness,  strike  your  stroke,  do  all 
that  lies  within  you  to  make  this  world  better — 
to  dispel  its  darkness,  to  assuage  its  sorrow, 
to  uproot  its  evil,  to  carry  light  and  help  and 
healing  to  the  children  of  men."  The  Saviour 
of  our  souls  comes  to  us,  as  He  once  went  to 
Matthew,  and  with  commanding  authority 
He  says,  Follow  Me,  the  Leader  and 
CSommander  of  the  people,  the  great  Captain 
of  salvation  ;  fight  under  My  banner,  serve  in 
My  ranks  ;  along  with  Mo  help  the  ignorant 
to  know,  the  enslaved  to  become  free,  the 
sinful  to  be  reconciled,  the  dying  to  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life. 

IIL  The  human  instruments  op  the 
Divine  call.  Barak  was  summoned  by  a 
woman,  by  the  prophetess  and  patriot, 
Deborah.  God  calls  us  in  many  ways  to  His 
service.  It  may  be  by  some  strong  word  of 
Scripture ;  or  it  may  be  by  some  decisive  order- 
ing of  our  life  in  His  holy  Providence  ;  but, 
oftenest,  it  is  by  some  human  voice.  It  is  the 
gentle  persuasion  of  the  mother,  or  the 
guiding  voice  of  the  father,  or  the  counsel  of 
the  teacher,  or  the  appeal  of  the  preacher,  or 
it  may  be  the  winning  voice  of  the  little  child 
that  leads  to  higher  paths  and  nobler  life.  It 
is  not  often  in  the  strange  and  startling 
vision,  but  in  the  every-day  privilege  and  the 
common  influence  of  the  home  and  the  school 
and^the  sanctuary  that  the  Lord  our  God  calls 
us  to  go  up  to  the  nobler  strife. 

IV.  Our  influence  upon  one  another. 
"If  thou  wilt  go  with  me,  I  will  go,"  Ao. 


Barak   may   have  been  right  in   requiring 
Deborah's    presence;    that   may  have  been 
essential  to  success.     But  when  Christ  calls  ub 
to  serve  in  His  cause,  we  may  not  make  con- 
ditions.    We  may  not  reply,  **  Lord,  I  will 
follow  Thee,  but—"  or  **  Lord,  I  will  follow 
Thee,  when — " :    we  must  say,  simply  and 
absolutely,  "I  will  follow  Thee."     But  we 
have  to  consider  the  fact  that  wt  art  influenced 
by  ojie  another.    Too  often  for  evil :  when  we 
are  tempted  to  go  somewhere  or  to  do  some- 
thing, to  form  some  habit  or  enter  on  some 
course  which  Lb  questionable,  which,  if  left  to 
our  own  judgment  and  conscience,  we  should 
decline,  we  may  address  our  neighbour  in  the 
terms  of  the  text ;  we  may  allow  his  concur- 
rence to  decide  us.    And  yet  we  ought  to 
know  that  his  companionship  cannot  make 
our  action  wiser,  or  better,  or  safer  by  the 
smallest  fraction.     But  often  we  can  influenoe 
one  another  for  good.    One  almost  persuaded 
to  yield  to  the  claims  of  God,  to  accept  the 
invitations  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  one  almost  per- 
suaded to  avow  the  faith  and  love  that  arc  in 
his  heart,  and  thus  to  honour  his  Lord  while 
he  gladdens  his  best  friends ;  or  one  almost 
persuaded  to  enter  some  open  sphere  of  Christiaii 
usefulness  may  come  to  us  and  say,  * '  If  you  will 
go,  I  will  go  "  ;  then  let  us  be  a  Deborah  to 
this  Barak,  let  us  give  the  needed  word  of 
encouragement,  let  us  reply,  "Surely  I  wiU 
go  with  you."    Are  there  not  those  prepared 
for  decision,  for  confession,  for  service,  who 
will    band    themselves  together  in    a    holy 
covenant  and  say,  "We  will  move  forward, 
we  will  strengthen  one  another's  hands  in 
God,  we  will  go  up  to  the  battle,  we  'will 
serve  the  King.' 
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TEE   INTERNATIONAL   LESSON. 


THE  FIEEY  FURNACE. 

Dan.  iii.  13-25. 

I.  The  conduct  of  these  young  men  shows, 
first,  that  true  manliness  is  found  in  those 
who  dare  to  do  right,  and  to  be  true  in  the 
face  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  in  those  who 
have  moral  convictions  and  stand  by  them. 


The  whole  world  admires  and  honours  men 
who  can  say  to  the  king  and  his  fiery  fnmaoo, 
'*We  have  no  need  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter.  ...  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king, 
that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship 
the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up." 
Such  men  can  go  into  the  fiery  furnace,  bat 
cannot  be  false  to  truth  and  duty.    Questions 
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of  duty  cannot  be  settled  by  minorities.  The 
size  of  the  image  does  not  signify.  Man's 
glory  is  in  his  uprightness,  and  not  in  his 
stature  or  strength.  Without  moral  stamina 
a  man  is  only  the  painted  picture  of  a  man. 
Like  a  worm-eaten  ship,  he  is  a  hollow  sheU, 
and  wiU  collapse  on  the  first  pressure  of  heavy 
weather. 

II.  The  worst  form  of  tyranny  is  that  which 
would  force  men  to  violate  ther  moral  con- 
victions. It  has  been  said  that  'Mf  all 
mankind  save  one  were  of  one  opinion, 
and  only  one  person  were  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  mankind  would  no  more  be 
justified  in  silencing  that  one  person 
than  he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be 
justified  in  silencing  mankind."  A  single 
man  has  often  been  right  against  the  world. 
The  three  Hebrews  were  right  against  the 
Babylonish  nation.  To  deprive  posterity  of 
the  opinion  held  by  one  man  is  robbery. 

III.  This  story  shows  how  God .  is 
with  those  who  dare  to  do  right,  and  how  at 
last  right  becomes  might.  Never  has  the 
world  heard  falser  teaching  than  the  fine 
doctrine  that  almighty  power  is  on  the  side  of 
the  strongest  battalions.  Right  is  to  become 
might.  Good  alone  is  deathless,  and  must 
prevail.  God  presides  over  the  final  lot  of 
humanity.  Evil  must  perish.  Nothing  un- 
just can  hope  to  endure. — {EdAJoarrd  B,  MoMn), 

The  episode  offers  to  us  a  study  of  moral 
trial. 

I.  It  points  first  to  its  origin. 

1.  This  is  in  the  circumstances  of  life.  We 
do  not  have  to  seek  moral  trial ;  it  comes  to 
us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  as  it  did 
to  ancient  Jew  and  early  Christian. 

2.  It  is  helped  on  by  enemies.  The  Baby- 
lonians who  had  been  supplanted  in  the  king*s 
favour  by  these  Jews,  upstarts  as  they  must 
have  seemed,  were  not  unwilling  to  bring  the 
young  men  into  difficulty  and  to  let  loose  the 
displeasure  of  the  king  upon  them. 

3.  The  stress  of  moral  trial  comes  in  some 
special  form  suited  to  our  occupation,  habits 
of  thought,  and  weaknesses.  Along  these 
lines  every  day  moral  tests  are  being  appUed 
in  peculiar  forms  to  every  soul. 

4.  Moral  trial  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  an 
alternative.  It  is  to  do  this  or  that.  The 
very  possibility  of  the  alternative  is  what  makes 
trial  trial,  and  gives  to  the  choice  of  the  vir- 
tuous side  its  excellence. 

5.  Such  tests  of  the  soul  come  by  permission 
of  God.    He  permitted  the  imbroglio  of  the 


three  young  men  with  the  king  to  develop. 
He  kncrws  all  the  time,  and  allows  these  divers 
temptations  to  come  to  us  for  our  good. 

II.  The  three  Hebrews  show  us  how  trial  is 
to  be  met. 

1.  We  see  at  the  foundation  of  their 
resistance  a  high  sense  of  duty.  The  merits 
of  the  case  were  plainly  before  them.  The 
alternative  was  not  indistinct ;  it  was  either 
to  serve  idols  pr  to  serve  the  true  God.  Many 
people  who  intend  to  lead  good  lives  might  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  circumstances 
and  followed  the  multitude  Conscience, 
which  spoke  in  them  as  it  speaks  in  us,  pointed 
plainly  to  the  line  of  duty.  A  quidc  con- 
science is  uncomfortable  often,  for  it  often  has 
to  antagonize  our  desires.  But  it  is  a  blessed 
strife.  Its  discomfort  is  one  of  heaven's  kind- 
nesses to  us. 

2.  The  young  men  met  the  king  with  firm- 
ness. Their  minds  were  made  up.  But  if  we 
act  with  such  determination,  may  we  not  make 
moral  mistakes  ?  (1)  We  must  settle  moral 
questions  definitely,  for  the  sake  of  conduct. 
Abstract  moral  questions  may  be  held  more  or 
less  in  suspense,  but  where  something  must  be 
done,  we  must  think,  take  counsel,  and  pray, 
then  close  the  matter  and  go  forward.  (2)  We 
cannot  expect  to  be  helped  in  moral  decisiona 
by  those  whose  point  of  view  is  wholly  different 
from  our  own.  If  we  agreed  with  them,  wo 
might  weU  wonder  if  our  moral  judgments 
were  not  at  fault. 

8.   The  three  Hebrews  did  not  dally  with 
considerations  of  expediency  or  side  issues  of 
any  sort  in  their  relation  to  their  moral  trial. 
In  moral  questions  there  is  but  one  point  to  bo 
marked :  is  it  right  ? 

4.  They  left  the  outcome  to  God.  The  out- 
come, whichever  way  it  should  be,  was  not 
one  of  the  data  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  them  in  determining  the  rightness  or  tho 
wrongness  of  the  matter.  The  issue  belonged 
wholly  to  God. 

III.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  trial  ta 
them? 

1.  It  served  for  the  confiimation  of  their 
faith.  Job  said,  '*  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him."  This  is  faith,  stripped 
of  all  irrelevancies — pure  faith,  depending  on 
God  just  for  the  sake  of  depending.  That  is 
the  very  highest  form  of  faith. 

2.  There  was  here  also  the  ennoblement  of 
character.  For  the  increase  of  faith  in  God 
must  tend  to  the  betterment  of  life.  Suffer- 
ing is  the  price  we  pay  for  moral  progress. 
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Therefore  "  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into 
diyers  temptations." 

8.  We  see  here  a  testimony  to  God.  Men 
always  need  to  hare  testimony  of  this  sort 
from  their  fellows.  The  Grospel  is  propagated 
along  the  line  of  acquaintance.  God  works 
through  the  witnessing  of  men  to  Himself. 
The  miracle  of  the  saving  of  life  out  of  the 
fiery  furnace  was  a  tremendous  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  Jehovah.  Every  man  has  some 
influence.  To  testify  that  we  believe  in  God, 
and  to  keep  on  testifying  thus  when  troubles 
come  upon  us,  is  to  preach  the  very  best  kind 
of  sermons. 

4.  There  was  here  an  example  to  others. 
Men  usually  weak  are  sometimes  made  heroes 
by  seeing  others  endure.  Character  is  con- 
tagious.    Faith  in  us  helps  &ith  in  others. 

lY.  The  issue  from  the  trial. 

1.  The  escape  shows  as  that  God  thought 
upon  them.  They  had  rightly  neglected  the 
thought  of  the  oonsequences  of  their  position. 
That  belonged  to  God.  And  He  had  not 
neglected  His  part 

2.  God  was  present  with  them.  Whether 
the  three  captives  saw  the  figure  or  not,  they 
had  the  sustaining  blessing  of  His  presence. 

3.  God  rescued  them.  It  will  not  do  to  lay 
it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  God  will 
always  save  us  from  the  natural  consequences 
of  doing  right.  History  tells  us  quite 
otherwise  in  its  record  of  Christian  persecu- 
tions. In  any  case,  whether  God  rescues  us  in 
this  way  or  not,  He  rescues  our  souls,  and 
makes  the  end  good,  however  it  comes 
about. 

4.  He  works  in  ways  we  cannot  understand. 
The  miracle  set  before  us  here  is  wholly  in- 
comprehensible. And  in  strange  ways  God 
sometimes  steps  in  to  save  us  where  danger 
oomes  upon  us  as  the  result  of  doing  right. 
He  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 
He  makes  failure  success. 

y.  Special  lessons  speak  to  us  as  we  leave 
this  study. 

1.  There  are  trials  for  faith  always  and 
•everywhere. 

2.  God  is  great.  He  never  loses  His  grasp 
upon  the  government  of  things.  The 
■antagonism  of  evil  is  wholly  by  His  per- 
mission. 

8.  All  things  do  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.— (2>.  J,  BurrdL  D.D,) 


THE  DEN  OF  LIONS. 

Dan.  vi.  16-28. 

The  episode  offers  us  a  study  of  two  con- 
trasted personalities  :  that  of  Darius  and  that 
of  Daniel. 

I.  Darius,  to  be  sure,  was  a  king,  and  as 
not  very  many  are  kings,  and  none  of  us 
surely  will  ever  be,  he  may  seem  to  be 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  moral  teach- 
ing to  us.  But  it  is  not  so.  Strip  off  the 
state  robes  and  the  crown  and  we  find  him  a 
man  like  others. 

1.  His  character  belongs  to  the  type  of  well- 
meaning  but  weak  men.  But  while  Darius 
shows  a  certain  amount  of  good  intention,  we 
see  that  it  was  mixed  with  conspicuous  moral 
weakness. 

He  permitted  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
others,  and  to  be  used  by  them  to  carry  out  an 
infamous  conspiracy.  Look  around  you  and 
see  how  many  there  are  who  have  not  the 
deliberate  intention  of  doing  wrong,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  wish  to  be  kind  and  honest, 
who  still  abandon  themselves  to  the  drift  of 
opinion  about  them,  let  strong  and  un- 
principled men  lead  them,  and  find  themselves 
doing  those  things  they  did  not  intend  to  do, 
they  hardly  know  how.  Such  a  man  is  most 
pitiable.  For,  like  Darius,  he  constantly  finds 
himself  confronted  with  situations,  to  deal 
with  which  rightly  he  has  incapacitated 
himself  by  his  constant  yielding  to  the  un- 
worthy influence  of  others. 

2.  Darius*  after-thoughts  are  characteristio 
of  such  a  disposition  as  his.  We  see  him 
filled  with  useless  regrets.  "He  was  sore 
displeased  " ;  when  Daniel  was  in  the  lions*  den 
he  "went  to  his  palace  and  passed  the  night 
fasting;  neither  were  instruments  of  munio 
brought  before  him  ;  and  his  sleep  went  from 
him."  Such  sorrow  was  eminently  proper. 
But  it  was  no  remedy  or  excuse  for  the  thing 
which  caused  it  Obedience  is  better  than 
regret  But  what  a  pity  he  did  not  recognize 
his  responsibility  before  he  acted  as  well  as 
afterward.  Then  he  would  have  proceeded 
with  more  deliberation,  caution,  and  oon- 
scientiousness.  It  is  something  to  recognize 
that  our  deeds  are  ours,  but  the  best  time  to 
recognize  it  is  before  we  commit  them.  After 
he  has  thoughtlessly  set  the  machinery  in 
motion,  he  clutches  at  things  outside  it, 
hoping  they  may  stop  it  As  he  puts  Daniel 
into  the  den  he  says,  with  the  despair  of  one 
who  tries  to  trust  in  that  which  he  does  not 
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really  bolieve,  "Thy  God  whom  thoa  scrvest 
oontinnaUy,  He  will  deliver  thee."  Here  was 
no  true  trust  in  Jehovah ;  he  does  not  call 
Ikim  nMf  God,  or  mtr  God,  but  refers  to  him  as 
I^aniePs  God.  He  shows  himself  in  the 
irrational  position  of  trusting  for  another  in 
tliat  in  which  he  did  not  trust  for  himself. 
nriie  helplessness  of  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
confusion  which  existed  in  his  moral  nature. 

3.  The  issue  of  the  matter  throws  back 
more  light  on  Darius'  character.  When  God 
liad  saved  Daniel's  life,  as  He  hoi)ed  against 
Lope,  Darius  set  about  doing  justice  to  those 
who  had  involved  him  in  this  difficulty.  They, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  cast  into 
the  den  whence  Daniel  had  been  rescued. 
Weak  men  rise  on  occasion  to  heroism.  But 
an  even  life  of  righteousness  is  better.  Darius 
is  found  also  proclaiming  that  all  his  subjects 
must  worship  Daniel's  God.  This  again  is  a 
praiseworthy  act.  It  shows  a  willingness  on 
the  king's  part  to  do  that  which  was  right  in 
view  of  Daniel's  rescue.  But  we  must  not 
make  too  much  of  this  proclamation.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  religious  eclectio,  not  of  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  Jehovah. 

II.  Daniel  stands  out  in  noble  contrast 
to  the  well-meaning  but  weak  king. 

1.  His  character  is  seen  to  be  strong — 
strong,  not  with  the  rigidity  of  a  passing 
emotion,  but  with  the  even,  persistent  immo- 
bility of  disposition  which  comes  through 
habit  along  a  definite  line.  Darius  had  habits 
as  well  as  Daniel,  but  they  were  not  produced, 
like  his,  through  fidelity  to  principle.  Such 
men  as  Daniel,  having  made  up  their  mind  to 
a  life  according  to  high  principle,  are  prepared 
to  take  the  consequences.  Daniel's  self- 
possession  remained  with  him  all  through  the 
trial.  Trusting  in  God,  he  found  equanimity. 
When  the  king  ordered  the  den  to  be  opened 
there  was  no  haste  on  Daniel's  part  to  escape, 
no  excitement. 

2.  The  immediate  result  of  the  incident  to 
Daniel  was  a  miraculous  salvation.  He 
escaped  the  lions'  jaws  in  safety.  But, 
although  the  day  of  miracles  may  be  past, 
God's  angels  still  live  and  are  still  guardians 
for  His  children.  If  they  work  through 
natural  law  to  protect  us  until  our  hour 
comes,  is  their  protection  any  the  less  real  ? 
One  reason  which  is  given  for  this  supernatural 
protection  is  that  God  loves  those  who  strive 
to  be  like  Him.  Another  reason  for  Daniel's 
rescue  is  given  us,  which  has  reference  to  the 


means,  as  the  former  to  the  cause:  he  was 
saved  alive  "because  he  believed  in  his  God." 
By  faith  we  receive  the  bodily  protection  God 
grants  us  through  the  years.  By  faith  we 
receive  that  greater  safety  which  concerns  the 
soul. 

8.  The  more  remote  results  of  the  ocurrenoe 
were  a  wide  proclamation  of  God  and  a  new 
prosperity  for  Daniel.  Daniel's  misfortune, 
like  Paul's,  turned  out  to  the  furtherance  of 
God's  truth.  To  Daniel  there  came  new 
power  and  blessing.  "So  this  Daniel  pros- 
pered in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian."  In  the  long  run  fidelity 
to  principle  pays,  even  in  an  external  way. 
The  two  characters,  that  of  King  Darius  and 
that  of  Daniel,  illustrate  the  choice  that  is 
offered  us  between  the  service  of  God  and  the 
service  of  men,  and  the  consequences  respec- 
tively.—(/?.  J,  BwrreU,  D.D.) 

THE  MESSIAH'S  REIGN. 

Ps.  Ixxii.  1-19. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Messiah's 
reign,   as  thus  conceived,  are  as  follows : — 

I.  The  Messiah's  reign  is  a  reign  of 
righteousness  and  deliverance  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed  (vers.  2,  4,  12-15).  His  government 
is  based  on  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 
In  it  He  aims  to  secure  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people.  As  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
poor  and  weak,  whose  helpless  condition 
invites  attack  and  exposes  them  to  wrong  and 
oppression,  He  especially  aims  to  protect  the 
poor  in  the  enjojrment  of  their  rights .  and 
rescue  them  when  oppressed.  **He  shall 
judge  thy  people  with  righteousness."  **  He 
shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy." 
"For  He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he 
crieth  ;  and  the  poor  that  hath  no  helper." 
"  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  oppression 
and  violence ;  and  precious  shall  their  blood  be 
in  His  sight "  This  is  the  true  ideal  of  govern- 
ment. It  accords  with  the  instinctive  con- 
victions of  men  in  their  sober,  thoughtful 
moments  as  to  what  ought  to  be  in  every 
well-ordered  state.  Impartial  justice  should 
characterize  its  attitude  toward  all. 

II.  The  Messiah's  reign  results  in  extra- 
ordinary peace  and  prosperity  to  His  people. 
A  reign  of  righteousness  naturally  results  in 
peace.  Let  the  selfishness  and  passions  that 
prompt  to  injustice  and  oppression  be  effec- 
tually   restrained,     let     righteous     dealing 


